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THM   BBGINinNGS   OF   AK   ERA,    1760-1768 

mGovbbnmest  is  a  conditional  compact  between  king  ' 
and  people.  ...  A  violation  of  the  covenant  by  either  ' 
party  discharges  the  other  from  its  obligation."  «  An  Act 
[of  Parliament]  against  the  Constitution  is  void."  In 
these  thirty  words  Patrick  Henry  and  James  Otis  denied 
the  divine  origin  of  the  British  kingship  and  the  legisla- 
tive supremacy  of  the  British  Parliament,  and  substituted 
therefor  the  Common  Law  and  the  eternal  rights  of  man. 
Moreover,  these  phrases  shadow  forth  the  reason  for  the 
secession  of  the  old  English  North  American  colonies  from 
the  British  Empire  and  the  principles  which  underlie  our 
own  system  of  government  to  this  day.  There  was  noth- 
ing new  or  strange  in  them.  They  had  been  held  in  Eng- 
land for  centuries,  but  no  one,  since  the  days  of  Cromwell 
and  his  Ironsides,  had  thought  of  applying  them  to  the 
settlement  of  ordinary  everyday  affairs  of  political  life. 

Commercialism,  the  desire  for  advEuitage  and  profit  in 
trade  and  industry,  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  struggle 
between  England  and  America;  the  immutable  princi- 
ples of  human  association  were  brought  forward  to  justify 
colonial  resistance  to  British  selfishness.  The  governing 
classes  of  the  old  country  wished  to  exploit  the  American 
colonists  for  their  own  use  and  behoof;  the  Americans 
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2  THE  BEGINNINaS  OF  AN  ERA,  176D-1763  [Ch.  I 

desired  to  work  their  lands  and  carry  on  their  trade  for 
themselves.  Acts  of  Parliament  restraining  colonial  navi- 
gation and  taxing  the  colonists  of  the  continent  for  the 
henefit  of  the  West  Indian  sugar  planters  had  been  on  the 
statute  book  for  years.  The  Northemera  had  observed 
whatever  of  them  they  liked  and  had  attended  little  to 
the  rest,  except  now  and  then  to  bribe  an  inquisitive 
governor  or  an  overcurious  customs  collector.  In  1760 
-William  Pitt,  finding  that  the  continental  colonists  were 
trading  with  the  French  and  Spanish  Islands  in  the  West 
Indies,  cast  about  for  the  best  means  to  put  a  stop  to  this 
traffic  with  the  enemy.  His  advisers  told  him  that  if  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1788 '  were  enforced,  this  trade  must  come 
to  an  end.  This  was  true  because  this  law  provided  a 
prohibitive  duty  of  sixpence  per  gallon  on  all  molasses 
brought  into  the  northern  colonies,  except  that  which 
came  from  British  plantations.  To  enforce  the  act  would 
deprive  the  French  and  Spanish  planters  of  the  means  of 
paying  for  the  lumber,  fish,  and  flour  which  they  needed 
for  their  slaves  and  for  themselves.  Thereupon,  Pitt 
ordered  the  provisions  of  the  act  to  be  enforced  to  the 
letter. 

The  Sugar  Act  had  never  been  executed  for  two  rea- 
sons. In  the  first  place,  as  soon  as  it  was  passed  the 
British  sugar  planters  discovered  that  what  they  really 
wanted  was  the  right  to  export  sugar  directly  from  the 
islands  to  continental  Europe.  Obtaining  this  favor,  they 
DO  longer  needed  the  northern  American  market.  In  the 
second  place,  in  the  existing  conditions  of  trade,  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  molasses  for  distillation  into  rum  was 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  prosperity  of  New  England 
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and  the  Middle  Colonies.  Rutn  was  ihe  currenoj  used  in 
the  African  trade  and  in  the  fur  trade,  and  enormous 
quantities  of  it  were  conBumed  at  home  and  in  other  Eng- 
lish colonies.  Not  one  quarter  enough  molassoB  was  pro- 
duced in  the  English  islands  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the 
northern  distillers — tliey  must  have  foreign  molasses  or 
go  out  of  business.  In  the  absence  of  any  efBcient  customs 
service  it  was  not  difficult  to  evade  this  law  or  any  other. 
A  false  clearance  might  be  obtained  at  Anguilla,  or  some 
other  British  island,  or  collectors,  governors,  and  judges 
might  be  bribed  by  the  payment  of  a  small  percentage  of 
the  duty  that  should  have  been  levied  under  the  acL  Even 
when  the  officials  wished  to  collect  the  duty,  they  found  it 
very  difficult  to  do  so  where  the  whole  population  was 
against  them.  Ordinary  search  warrants  were  of  little 
use  because  these  were  issued  only  upon  information  and 
applied  only  to  certain  specified  goods  in  specified  places. 
A  writ  of  assistance  was  more  efficacious  because  it  enabled 
the  holder  to  search  any  bouse  or  ship,  to  break  down  doOTS, 
open  trunks  and  boxes,  and  seize  goods  at  will.  In  case  of 
opposition,  be  might  call  upon  the  civil  authorities  for  aid. 
These  general  writs  had  been  used  in  England  for  a  long 
time,*  and  a  few  of  them  had  been  issued  in  the  colonies. 
The  announcement  that  the  Sugar  Act  was  to  be  enforced 
caused  more  alarm  at  Boston  than  the  taking  of  Fort 
William  Henry  had,  three  years  earlier.  There  was  doubt 
as  to  the  legality  of  the  existing  writs,  and  the  death  of 
the  old  king  put  an  end  to  whatever  virtue  there  was  in 
them.  The  collectors  applied  for  new  writs,  and  the  mer- 
chants determined  to  oppose  their  being  granted. 

1  Od  Huoh  K,  laai,  we  floil   tiurt  to  SberiSa."    PneMdUtft  omI  iMoiw 

"  Mr.  Afford  .   .   .  dMlrsth,  that  then  <^  tht  Eoum  <^  Cmmmm,  Ik  uao  tmd 

m*j  b«  m  Ooiuidsntlon.  Ui>t  Writs  ot  n*l,  p.  33S. 
iLMUuuM  be  not  w  treqaently  gnntid  ' 
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It  happened  that  in  Massachusetts,  the  year  1760  saw 
an  extensive  change  in  the  higher  offices.  There  was  a 
new  governor,  Francis  Bernard,  an  English  gentleman  of 
third-rate  abilities,  whom  the  pressure  of  a  large  and  grow- 
ing family  sent  to  the  colonies.  A  predecessor,  Goyemor 
Shirley,  had  promised  Colonel  Otis  the  chief  justiceship 
whenever  it  became  vacant ;  but  now,  on  the  death  of 
Chief  Justice  Sewall,  Bernard  gave  the  office  to  Thomas 
Hutchinson.  He  was  a  man  of  fortune,  of  considerable 
abilities,  a  native  of  the  colony  of  an  old  family ;  but  he 
was  a  merchant,  not  a  lawyer,  and  had  gained  unpopularity 
by  striving  for  honest  money.'  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  appearance  of  Colonel  Otis's  son,  James  Otis,  Jr.,  in 
opposition  to  the  granting  of  the  writs  aroused  remark. 
Hutchinson  felt  sure  that  it  was  due  to  pique  and  to  a  wish 
to  cast  further  odium  upon  himself. 

The  king's  advocate,  Jeremiah  Gridley,  set  forth  the 
law  applicable  to  the  question  in  issue  ^February,  1761). 
This  was  simply  whether  the  Superior  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts was  entitled  to  exercise  the  functions  of  the  Court 
of  Exchequer  in  England.  To  the  latter.  Parliament  bad 
given  the  right  to  grant  writs  of  assistance.  It  made  no 
difference  whether  these  writs  were  compatible  with  the 
rights  of  the  subject,  said  Gridley,  —  that  was  for  Parlia- 
ment to  judge.  Parliament  having  so  determined,  it  was 
not  for  subjects  to  resist.  From  a  technical,  legal  point 
of  view,  there  was  little  to  be  said  in  reply.  What  little 
there  was  to  say  was  well  said  by  Oxenbridge  Thacher. 
It   was   then    Otis's    turn.     Abandoning   all    attempt   to 

I  J.K.HDnner,lDliU£(/'aq^manuu  bis  good  qualities  aod  bla  sbortoomtaga 

Rtte/Ufuon  (Boston,  1896),  has  endear-  ii  to  raad  a  conpls  of  hnndred  psgea 

ond  to  do  Jiutlca  to  an  nnpopnlar  man;  In  hla  Diary  and  Lttttn,  soTlnionlonsly 

Imt  ths  best  my  to  giOn  an  In^bt  Into  edited  by  P.  0.  Bntohlnwm  (Bostm,  IBM- 

HntohlnsoD'acbaraoteruid  toappredate  86), 
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argue  the  question  of  law,  he  applied  himself  to  the  rights 
of  the  colonists  as  men  and  as  Englisbmen.^  Thacher 
and  Otis  made  so  great  an  impression  on  the  popular 
mind  that  Hutchinson  hesitated  to  act.  He  referred 
the  question  to  England,  and  the  law  authorities  there, 
deciding  that  the  colonial  court  had  the  power  to  grant  the 
writs,  Hutchinson  ordered  them  to  be  issued.*  From  that 
time  until  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  they  were  regularly 
used'  in  Massachusetts,  and  in  other  colonies  as  well. 

As  a  plentiful  supply  of  cheap  molasses  made  for  pros- 
perity in  New  England,  so  the  production  and  sale  of  to- 
bacco was  the  key  to  the  economic  existence  of  Virginia. 
Com  and  wheat,  lumber  and  fruit  were  produced  there 
and  exported  to  the  West  Indies ;  but  tobacco  was  th« 
staple  of  the  Old  Dominion'  and,  in  a  lesser  degree,  of  her 
neighbors.  The  marketing  of  this  crop  bad  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  merchants  of  London,  Bristol,  and  Glasgow. 


■  Ottr  kiuiwIadgB  at  what  OOa  «dd 
oa  lUs  occulon  !■  detiT«d  sotltely  ttom 
th«  TOOgh  notea  t>k«n  b;  John  Adftnu, 
Work$o/JoknAiam*,il,M6;  Qalncy's 
MattaiAtaetU  Beportt,  46S ;  tuul  Ameri- 
tan  Bitlary  LtufieU,  No.  33.  AiUnu's 
note*  formed  thabiwil  of  tb«  first  printed 
Mwout  of  the  ipMOh  that  wm  pabliahed 
in  the  MattaehutetU  Spy  for  April  29, 
1773  ;  la  a.  B.  Hlnot'a  HUlory  vf  Mat- 
tac\iijeut  Bay.  il,  89;  mod  with  correo- 
tioM  }ij  AdminB  ttttj  ;ean  attar  tb« 
emit  In  WllUnm  Tudor'a  Life  of  Jamt» 
Olu,  chi.  t-tU.  For  blblkgraphical  de- 
ttlli,  Ma  Dr.  8.  A.  Oraen'i  aitlela  In 
HuMchoMtti  Hiitoiical  Boclsty'i  Pro- 
CHdJniK,  Sacond  Beries,  tI,  ISO. 

i"Tia  Wrlta  ot  Auiatanee  pnyed 
Im,  thoufh  eontmy  to  tfa«  aptrit  ot  the 
EogUih  conttitntloD,  could  banilr  ba 
nloied  b;  a  FroTlnidal  Court,  betore 
IBMiml  wamuM  had  been  condemnad 
in  England,  and  baton  tha  Bavolntlon 
had  ultnalljrbagan  In  America."  Horaoa 
Gnj  In  tha  Appendix  to  Joslah  Qalncy 'a 


JEaporl*  ^  Cam*  .  .  .  fti  tAa  AqwrJor 
Covxt  of  MauachtueOi  Bay  fratmcn 
ITSI  and  1773  <Ba«ton,  1860) ,  p.  S40.  Ur. 
Graj'  w*  later  chief  Justice  ot  Maiaaoha- 
■etu  and  later  atlU  One  of  the  Jostlcea  ot 
the  Supreme  Court  ot  the  United  Stetai. 

■  Several  ilutaacea  are  noted  Id  the 
present  Tolnme  (pp.  03,  90  n.).  No  writa 
were  iaaned  In  Rhode  Island  or  Connectf- 
cnt,  for  there  the  judges  were  eon  trolled 
by  public  opinion.  In  Qeorgia  the  three 
•Bstatant  judge*  outToted  Cbiel  Jnstlca 
Anthony  Stokea,  much  to  that  gautla- 
inaa's  dismay.  See  A  Narrativt  ttf  llU 
Qtleial  Condvet  </  Aniliony  Stottt 
(London,  )T84),  pp.  3-6;  «ee  aUo  Eases 
Institnte's  ColUction*.  il,  IBS. 

*  Exporta  of  Virginia  tor  six  months 
In  1TS3:  23,384  hbds.  tobacco  Talned  at 
£223,840;  pitch,  turpentine,  wheat,  com, 
pork, beet, bread,  floar,lnmber.«hlng1«a. 
Iron  Talned  at  £44,804.  QoTsmor  Fau- 
quier to  the  Lorda  ot  Trade,  "  Bpaiks 
Manuscripts,"  No.  4S,  toL  It,  6T. 
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These  alsoboughtgoodsof  every  description.'iiid  f-'T'  ::  jin 
to  their  American  correspondents.  The  whole  Hn  :  ■ :  ^  was 
carried  on  od  credit,  the  planters  usually  bei''  ^u  debt 
to  their  Eigents.  Naturally,  every  aoi  i  il.  ■  Virginia 
Assembly  waa  closely  scanned  in  Britain  toii-'^is"  sure  that 
the  planters  had  passed  nothing  to  favor  them^-^lves  at  the 
expense  of  their  agents.  As  one  means  of  checking  sucb 
legislation,  the  governors  of  Virginia  and  the  other  royal 
provinces  were  strictly  charged  to  give  their  assent  to  bo 
act  whatever,  unless  it  contaiaed  a  clause  suspending  its 
operation  until  the  royal  will  were  ascertained.'  As  to- 
bacco was  the  medium  of  exchange  between  Virginia  and 
Britain,  so  it  was  the  money  of  account  in  the  colony. 
There  all  the  utilities  of  life  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave 
were  estimated  In  pounds  of  tobacco.  Every  minister  of 
the  Established  Church  was  entitled  in  each  year  to  re 
ceive  seventeen  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty  pounds 
of  tobacco,  whether  his  parish  were  large  or  small,  his 
fame  and  abilities  great  or  little,  or  tobacco  high  or  low 
in  price,' — and  it  varied  from  one  penny  to  sixpence  per 


1  Tka  tojbI  YBto  wu  rignoiulf  naed 
to  entorae  tU*  foUcy,  bt«i  u  to  privaM 
■cti;  u,  loi  ekampla,  one  mathoTizlBf 
Uie  ancaton  of  OoTamot  Spotswood  to 
pkj  the  dsbta  of  the  dacuBBad.  Neailj 
•Tety  ^'^  '"'  mmelioratlDg:  the  eonditioa 
of  debton  to  Virginia  was  repealed  In 
England,  althou^  It  had  prerletnlj  re- 
•elTtd  llw  Korenm'a  oooMtit.  Poaslbly 
the  moat  glaring  ezainpl*  of  the  mlnue 
«f  the  rDyal  Teto  In  tld«  period  had  to  do 
-with  the  ndgbboring  oolony  of  North 
OamUnk ;  a  law  »f  Uiat  colony  giving 
PreabrMHaa  latiiiiifln  tha  right  t« 
perfoni  ibe  narrtaga  eeremmj  waa 
dkallowed  la  Bagland,  beoaoM  it  would 
deprtn  tte  olergj  of  the  Ktablldwd 
Ohaich  of  tteir  feel,  although  then  were 
Dot  then  half  a  donn  laeh  olergymen  In 
the  whole  colony.    Anothei  law,  also  ot 


North  Carolina,  waa  repealed  on  ths 
ground  that  It  would  lead  to  emignitkn 
from  England  to  tha  prejudice  of  tba 
landed  Interests  and  the  m&nufactarert. 
Sometimes  Important  laws  were  orei^ 
kiokad  in  England.  Id  ITfi  OoTeniot 
Martin  nqneated  definite  action  on  a  law 
that  had  been  puwd  In  not  bat  had 
never  been  oonflrmed  or  annulled.  For 
thii  and  other  matter  relating  to  the 
eierd»e  of  the  royal  Telo,  See  "  Board  of 
Trade  Jonmats  "  (Mb.):  Itvlli,  188,  166; 
IxiTl,  148;  IdtIII,  1M,  218;  liixi.  46; 
"Colonial  Offlce  Papert,"  y,  1389,  Vir- 
ginia, pp.  3BT,  *»;  Colonial  ReeortUof 
NOTlX  Carolina,  ri,  1036;  li,  7,  249,  291. 
991.  This  tabjact  1«  well  treated  hy  O- 
M.  Diekerson  In  ch.  v  of  hie  Amerifan 
Colonial  Oontmrnent   (Cleveland,  m2). 
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jljol  failure  of  the  crop  in  a  few 
Bsemblj  to  ^ve  the  people  of  those 
deem  their  tobaooo  debts  Id  money 
ice  for  each  pound  of  tobaooow  A 
Top  throughout  the  province  in  1T58 
other  Two  Penny  AcL*  .  This  time^ 
.ion  was  extended  to  the  whole  prov- 
Bes,  and  salaries.  Tie  operation  of 
>ne  year.  Hie  governor  assented  to 
nispending  clause,  so  urgent  seemed 
the  burgesses  who  voted  for  the 
'OS  creditors  and  were  heavy  losers 
listers,  whose  entire  income  wss  de- 
Fered  more  severely  than  any  other 
'.  When  tobttcoo  bad  been  low  in 
d  no  more  of  it,  and  now  that  their 
mds  of  tobacco  would  sell  for  about 
of  Virginia  money,  they  felt  that 
aoeive  it,  instead  of  the  one  hundred 
that  they  would. get  under  the  Two 
isters  appealed  to  the  orown.    The 


id  that  enal  npoa  lb*  CUrfj,  or  •abalMlWlr 

MiT*  oBlart,  thu  to  iMTahli  tkaBaatiM 

oths  to  of  tlw  P»btor  to  pay  la  TBt«»aB  or  KMiy 

1.    Tbt  at  bU  FleaMMf    It  tko  IMaoM  «M 

iMMbly  BO*  wortk  1»  •«  pe>  KB  rammi^  tte 

leaU  of  Otwgr   war*    to    taka   ttrir   Dmm    te 

laa  baa  Tobacco;  tf,  a«  ta  tfaa  guiwt  jmt.  It 

(  Tndo  waa  SS  10>  par  KO  PoaaJt,  a<r  won  to 

IT.    8m  toko    1»    a*."      ••Hsrtvtak   rayaM" 

ir,s,MT.  (traBKripto)    la    lAiaiy  of  OBagiaWi 

nte,  Tl,  Tba  ni^nla  ilda  of  tfaa  com  wm  atoni 
la  a  latut  froM  tha  niMtolHtf  ol  Oam> 

Bt  (otth  voDdaaea  to  tha  agaat  la  laadaa,  iatai 

aetorof  I}acaoibarll,lTaa.  FlrfWaJf^aitwuf 

to  tha  attort,*,UI. 
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law  wu  disallowed,  but  the  goreraor  was  not  infoTmisd  of 
it  until  the  summpr  of  1760: 

Heantime^  the  vestries  had  taken  advantage  of  the  law 
to  oommute  their  tobacco  payments  into  money.  ThMi, 
when  the  transaction  was  apparently  closed,  came  the  aa- 
nounoement  that  the  act  had  been  annulled.  Deciding 
tiiat  the  law  had  been  void  from  the  outset,  the  colonial 
judges  declared  the  clergymen  were  legally  entitled  to 
eveiy  ounce  of  their  tobacco,  or  to  the  full  vi^ue  in  mmie*. 
The  vestrymen  were  indignant.-  It'  seemed  to  them  thi  t 
the  parsons  ••  wanted  an  Opportunity  of  feasting  as  lai^l  j 
as  they  could  on  all,  both  rich  and  poor."*  They  dete^ 
mined  to  fight,  and  so  did  the  ministers.  Suit  after  su  i 
was  brought.  One  of  them  rose  into  supreme  importaaof, 
because  it  furnished  the  occasion  for  the  entranoe  of 
Patrick  Henry  into  political  life.  This  remarkable  man 
belonged  to  a  respectable  Virginia  family  of  the  middle 
group.  He  had  received  a  good  education  as  the  times 
went,  and  was  now,  although  still  youn^  earning  hb 
living  at  the  law.  James  Mauiy,  the  settled  clergyman  of 
Fredericksville,  was  one  of  those  to  appeal  to  the  courts 
to  enforce  his  claim.  The  fact  that  Patrick  Henry's  lather 
was  the  presiding  justice  of  the  county  court  may  have 
influenced  the  vestiy  in  employing  the  son,  when  ths  case 
seemed  to  be  going  against  them."  The  law  wm  so 
plainly  on  Maury's  side  that  Patrick  Henzy  s^d  very 

iriryMa  JAvMtet  »f  Sbtonr,  k,  Mtmabt  qf  •  AifMMHt  rmtfOt  (*•« 

m.  Ta(k.l8r3),pp.418-43>.  TbaaotatltM 

•TlwlBllMtBBMBBtaftbtPuwM'B  )•  !■  BMbit^  StoMM  ^T  Vlfptata.  tM. 

Omn    U   Ib  WOUaM    Wtit    Hmij**  M&    WIUfaUH  Wltt'a  Ufk  ^  ruMtk 

fatrtOt  Afvy,  Uf*.  ComtpoaOttnet,  Iftwr  ••  —^  h«peb«ly  oM  •!  4Mai 

■)idi^«fchu(N«wTttck.lsn).ral.l,|V.  b«tltoMiOoltT>tat^i>aM«t»wv.  ta 

KM8.  n*aiIroilclulwraM*af  Hm^»  "  AbwHcm  SUIiMtn  "  wriw.  •"h>«p 

iponrh  Intha  Kmu;  trial  toHaBir'amra  wriM—  briw th> pabHetdoa <<  atmwf* 

MtMUtof  ltlB«Mlarte  thaBOT.Johm  JfaMy.  H  «U1  *  iHwihtfns  — *  "mM 

Ckan,  writtn  on  DMMbw  VL,  ITSi,  kMk. 
•m  d^s  kftwtta  total,  Am>  Vnufm 
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little  as  to  that    He  went  at  once  to  the  iNuda  of  gorem^  , 
DMDt,  and  Ml  exdted  the  prejudices  of  the  jurymen  tJiat  In- 
■tead  of  awarding  the  parson  several  hundred  pounds^  they 
Ijare  him  onlj  one  penny.*    ' 

In  Otis  and  Henry  we  see  two  Americans  representing 
two  veiy  different  types  of  colonial  life,  looking  upon  their 
countrymen  as  entitled  to  the  inalienable  rights  of  men  and  ' 
Englishmen.*  Otis  based  his  denial  of  the  suprema<^  of 
the  British  Parliament  upon  Sir  Edward  Coke's  declaraUon  *^ 
that  the  Common  Law  in  many  cases  controlled  acta  of 
Parliament ;  for  when  a  law  is  against  common  right  and 
reason,  it  may  be  adjudged  null  and  void.  In  later  printed 
papers,  Otis  reiteratied  and  amplified  his  early  state- 
ments.* According  to  him,  men  are  naturally  equaL 
Ooremment  is  founded  upon  the  necessities  of  our  natures; 
it  is  originally  in  the  people,  who  can  never^  absolutely 
renounce  their  divine  right ;  it  is  a  trust  to  be  administered 
for  the  good  of  the  whole — if  the  trustee  is  unfaithful, 
he  must  be  opposed.  Henry  followed  in  a  similar  bain 
of  thought :  government  is  a  conditional  compact ;  the  *^ 
violation  of  the  agreement  by  either  party  discharges  the 
other  from  its  obligation.     The  disallowance  of  the  Two 

iTtodMsrmn'iee^puMlloiwwwi  {Borti»,lia),  JaawOtl*  mafntkUs 

mwgil  on  *  pMMaant  b—li  to  ITOB  ld«MM  tollawi:    Q)  Ood  aada  all  mm 

br  M  Mtot  Om  G«Dwml  AMemUjp  «U(ft  Mtonllr  aqntj  (S)  Idew  ol  MttUr 

wHMtdbnJloweillBniflud.    Aeeord-  i^irkti^  uvadooatlaHl,  aot  laaala; 

tai  ta  tkfa  law,  an  ooan^  and  pariA  (S)  tO^a  wn*  aada  lortha  food  of  Oa 

IntM  woM  to  b*  mada  la  ntaaj  at  tba  peepte,  aad  not  tko  paopla  far  thoMi 

lataiftwopraeapwpoaBdof  tobaeeo—  (4)  Ka  fav«nn*Bt  kaa  a  right  ta  aak* 

to  ba  paM  In  olthar  tobaeao  or  bohjt.  ilavaa  of  tba  nkjaeta;  <S]  Tboo^  aaat 

HmiSbi^  AatiKM  ^  Ffryddo,  *UI,  m-  ■omnmcata  aia,  *  /ula,  arMttaiy, 

ML  aad  oaoMquatlr  tha  oniaa  aad  icanaal 

■  faSaatbCaMlIii«,al*o,ChTWoplMr  of  kamaa  natai«,7at  taam»a*,imyv, 

Qadadaa  ^Laimad  for  tha  ooloolita  tha  arUtnTj.    Tador'a  lA/t  ^  Jmmm  ONl, 

fan  rigkta  of  Britld)  tabiaeti.     SeiUk  p.  19a    SaaaboaMora  dataUad  dlaoaa- 

Cn«ttM«aMU«,JaaalB;1Tn.  ahm  la  Otla*a  m^M  ^  lAa  XrUM 

•hUa  nadfooMm  ^Mt  OMMfauC  CMmilw  .dwartad  aaJ  f  raaail  (Boato*, 

,  IT  (lU  Bmtm  ^  BvnMiUaffMt  ^  Ma  IIM). 

■      ^  om  r      -         - 
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PenDjr  Act  was  bo  groas  an  instaDoe  of  miBrule  that  the 
people  of  Virginia  must  provide  for  their  own  safety. 

The  conception  of  government  resting  upon  the  consent 
of  the  governed  takes  one  back  to  the  feudal  centuries^ 
and  the  thought  of  a  fundamental  law  overriding  legisla- 
tive enactments  is  found  in  the  theoretical  writings  of  the 
Stuart  time.  Thomas  Edwards,  in  his  *■  Gangnena,"  > 
which  was  published  in  1646,  credits  the  Puritan  sectaries 
with  asserting  that  by  "  naturall  birth  all  men  are  equally 
and  alike  bom  to  like  propriety,  liberty,  and  freedom." 
And,  again,  that  notwithstandiDg  whatever  agreements 
may  have  been  made  in  times  past,  men  of  the  present  age 
ought  to  be  absolutely  free  from  what  their  forefathen 
yielded  unto  and  be  "estated  in  thur  natural  and  just 
liberties  agreeable  to  right  reason."  Following  these 
earlier  writers,  John  Locke,  in  the  second  of  his  *•  Two 
Treatises  of  Government,"  set  forth  the  glittering  gen- 
eralities that  became  the  political  gospel  of  the  Ameri- 
can revolutionists.*  To  him  and  to  them,  men  in  a  state 
of  nature  were,  essentially  good,  and  government  ^was 


ineMwUww4i^n«nMPart  TaAn«allsftttoiillanto"tlM«TnCi«- 

*/  0MVnM«,  «r,  A  «M0  ohA  kighar  ■aqtMaoaa  uUdk  fnuq  tb*  Ttofag^tiai 

.MfSMMfv  ^  am  tmn,  .  .  .  ^  Ot  of  Hr.Leeka'sdMnocntSMlFrlDe^tlM" 

aMtertu(LMidM,tM«,Fp.l6,lT.  (Aw  Ittfrt  m  Iw^ortant  JToltoMl 

■JehB  Looka^wrllfaipdaall^  wHh  AiVaott.  p.  BB).  Od  lb*  othar  kud,  th* 
tk*  ftindplM  «f  (OTwnttwt  an  hb  uthot  «f  riaUt  MtitUA.  A  LMtr  M 
nM  TrtmUf  t/  OvatntmuA,  luag  O*  Xkig  (OetObw,  ITTB),  p.  IX  mmtU 
•MMTiUiv  UaiTwMHH  nid«nt<Mdtav,  Uwt  "Th*  lor*  of  llbwtj  b  ft  prlndpU 
ami  IfUUrt  CbMtntef  TbteraMoM.  ImpUaud  In  all  aaltul*:  «  pctedplt 
Thaw  wan  aO  pabUitaad  at  ^  wooh  at  hiwtlnfiilihaWt  IfaUou  and  Indlvld- 
Iba  Banlallaa  of  1888-1880.  Tha  fint  aala,  and  araa  tha  bnraat  tl  Aa  braW 
tnattaa  «(  loraramaat  la  an  aaalTtli  of  enatlM,  an  banla  aUka." 
Sir  Bobait  lUmar'a  Fatriarvka;  iba  Natoaly  CM*  and  Iba  aOwr  laadaia 
aMMd  UMtlia la daalanrtny «f  tba  bM  oftba  AmarlranBawlMloDwamwfly 
tbaatyoflbaatata.  lUt  tnadai  ibaiild  Indabtad  to  Loeka  tat  kla  daai  atata- 
ba  laad  tkoma^lf  bj  amr  atadaU  at  nantof  p^Uaal  thaocr.  bM  BoaaiMM, 
AMarieaa  UatoiT  aad  pdMea;  a  aa»-  wboaa  Ontntf  Saetal  «■■  pobUabad  la 
TtaltBt  anmnatf  la  la  WIUlaM  A.  Amaiatdam  In  1T8I,  alaa  dnw  taigalf 
PMlUal  nutrU*  y^oM  ftoat  Oa  aama  aoana,  aa  Mar  ba  aaaa 
X.   Daaa  fion  a  eompailaM  af  tbair  «iUla|fc 
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formed  to  protect  men  in  their  right  to  life,  liberty,  and 
property.  Men,  being  "by  Nature,  all  free,  equal  and 
independent,"  agree  among  themselves  to  form  a  commu- 
nity for  their  peaceable  living.  Government  being  for  the 
good  of  the  whole,  whenever  the  governor  acts  contrary 
to  the  general  good,  the  original  compact  is  broken,  and 
the  government  itself  is  dissolved.  True  it  is,  says  Locke, 
that  many  wrong  and  inconvenient  acts  will  be  borne 
without  a  murmur;  "but  if  a  long  train  of  Abuses, 
Prevarications  and  Artifices,  all  tending  the  same  way, 
make  the  design  [of  tyranny]  visible  to  the  People  .  .  . 
'tis  not  to  be  wonder'd  that  they  should  then  rouze  them- 
selves, and  endeavour  to  put  the  rule  into  such  hands 
which  may  secure  to  them  the  ends  for  which  Government 
was  at  first  erected." '  American  statesmen,  Otis,  Henry, 
Gadsden,  the  Adamses,  Dickinson,  Jefferson,  George 
Mason,  and  the  rest  combined  these  ideas  with  the  prac- 
tical knowledge  which  they  had  gained  in  their  political 
careera  and  enunciated  a  theory  that  was  incompatible, 
with  the  ideas  of  empire  as  they  were  then  held  by 
Englishmen.  These  found  their  highest  expression  in 
the  *'Oommentaries"  of  William  Blackstone.  He  tells 
us  that,  however  just  Locke's  theories  may  be,  they  cannot 
possibly  apply  to  the  existing  government,  for  "if  the 
parliament  will  positively  enact  a  thing  to  be  done  which 
is  unreasonable,  I  know  of  no  power  that  can  control  it "; 
and  again,  "what  the  parliament  doth,  no  authority  upon 
earth  can  undo." ' 

1  Locke's   Too  TVeoNwi   qf  Oovem-  In  tfa«  maklDg,  oonSrnilng,  enlMgitiK, 

menl  (LoDdoQ,  1696) ,  p.  311,  Bk.  11,  f  228.  reatrUnbig,  sbrogaUDg,  repesllng,  mtIt- 

*  WUliun   BlackBtoDG's    Commtnta-  tng,  and  eipomidlDK  of  lavs,  aonceming 

riu  on  (Ae  2rau(  iff  England  (Oxford,  matlen  ot  all  poulble  deooinlnatloni, 

1T6B),  1,  ei,  161.    On  a  precfldlng  page  ecclesiaitical,  or  temporal,  dvll,  swrl- 

(laO)    he  ■«;■:    "  It  [F«rllament]   hath  time,  or  criminal."    Brinlon  Coze  in  bl* 

MToraipi  ud  uncxmtrollable  authority  Judidai  Povier  (p.  166)  sajs:    "BlUM 
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Technically  speaking,  all  the  subjecte  of  the  British 
crown  lived  under  one  government,  the  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain  being  the  supreme  governor.  Actually, 
administrative  ideas  prevailing  in  England  and  in  America 
were  different.  In  the  mother  country,  the  system  of 
responsible  government  was  thoroughly  established, — 
successive  ministries  representing  the  party,  or  the  com- 
bination of  factions,  that  was  momentarily  supreme  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  In  America  the  idea  of  a  separa- 
tion of  powers  had  become  firmly  fixed,  —  there  was 
nothing  approaching  the  cabinet  system  in  any  colony. 
In  England  the  House  of  Commons  was  elected  by  a 
system  that  had  been  archaic  and  illogical  for  centuries, 
accidents  and  the  memories  of  the  oldest  inhabitants 
taking  the  place  of  known  published  laws.  In  America 
the  assemblies  were  chosen  according  to  general  regula- 
tioi^  and,  in  a  measure,  represented  all  portions  of  the 
commimity.  At  the  first  glance,  government  in  England 
by  king,  Lords,  and  Commons  seems  to  be  similar  to 
government  in  America  by  the  governor,  the  coimcil,  which 
was  composed  of  leading  inhabitants,  and  the  represent- 
ative assembly.  In  reality  the  two  systems  had  little  in 
common,  and  colonial  recognition  of  the  supremacy  of 
the  British  Parliament  as  an  imperial  legislature  had  al- 
ready passed  into  the  realm  of  impossibilities. 

In  other  ways,  the  North  American  colonists  had 
drifted  far  apart  from  the  dwellers  in  Britain.  The 
Americans  were  no  longer,  for  the  most  part,  of  English 
stock.     The  great  influx  of  Gennans  had  introduced  new 

tbe  BsTOlntlon  of  1688  kd  English  conn  HcHwKiD'i  T7u  Bigh  Court  qf  FarUa- 

would  never  tblnk  of  boldiog  an  Act  of  merit  and  it*  Supremacy,  espeoinllf  ehi. 

PkrlUnient  to  ba  void  bacmuM  It  oon-  It  ftod  t.    Abonduit  Tslaienon  ta  the 

fliotad  irlth  tlia  royal  pTerogatlTe."  aonicsa  uid  to  Mcondary  works  will  be 

Foi  amuterlT  tnatmaDt  of  patli*-  foani)  in  Uw  footnotM  to  tbll  TolnuiB. 
niMituy    sapMinacj,    mo    Charlea    H. 
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and  aggressire  elements,  and  the  descendants  of  French 
Huguenots  were  numerous.  Moreover,  the  early  English 
stock  itself  had  lost  many  of  the  characteristics  which  one 
associates  with  the  Anglo-Saxon.  The  presence  of  negroes, 
slave  and  free,  had  also  wrought  chaoges  in  the  attitude  of 
the  white  race  toward  the  laboring  classes  in  many  colonies. 
Industrially,  too,  America  and  England  were  rapidly  diverg- 
ing. The  former  was  still  an  agricultural  country,  while 
England  was  even  then  halting  on  the  threshold  of 
that  great  industrial  revolution  which  accompanied  the 
establishment  of  the  factory  system.  In  religion,  too,  - 
the  outlook  was  unlike.  Since  the  time  of  the  Great 
Awakening,  there  had  been  a  constant  loosening  of  reli- 
gious bonds,  until  a  goodly  number  of  colonists  had 
ceased  attending  any  religious  services  whatever.  The 
Church  of  England  was  established  by  law  in  nearly  half 
the  colonies,  and  was  making  a  vigorous  effort  to  gain  a 
foothold  in  the  rest.  At  every  turn,  the  churchmen 
invited  the  royal  government  to  advance  their  interests 
or  to  protect  them  from  attack.  The  more  zealous 
among  them  desired  the  appointment  of  an  American 
bishop,  and  the  fear  of  having  such  an  establishment  forced 
upon  them  turned  many  a  man  away  from  bis  natural 
loyalty  to  the  British  crown.^  Political  discussion  was 
fast  replacing  religious  controversy.  The  newspapers  of 
Charleston,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  New  England 
teemed  with  essays  attacking  Church  and  State.  To  us 
they  seem  dull  and  unattractive,  but  there  was  a  demand 
for  them  at  the  time,  or  editors  and  publishers  would  not 
have  given  them  so  great  a  space.     It  is,  however,  in  the 
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spread  of  elementary  education  throughoub  the  American 
continent  and  the  confinement  of  culture  to  the  governing 
classes  in  England  that  one  sees  the  greatest  possibilities 
of  estrangement. 

Lord  George  Germain,  whose  name  will  be  frequently 
met  with  in  this  volume,  declared  it  absurd  for  "men 
of  a  mercantile  cast  [to  be]  every  day  collecting  them- 
selves together,  and  debating  about  political  matters'*  in 
meetings  in  Boston  and  elsewhere  in  the  colonies,  —  they 
would  better  be  about  their  businesses,  buying  and  selling. 
Many  people  in  England  had  already  come  to  think  that 
the  colonists  were  no  longer  "an  assemblage  of  needy 
vagrants  " ;  ^  but  there  was  a  general  concensus  of  opinion 
that  the  king  could  have  no  subjects  who  were  not  under 
the  control  of  the  Parliament.  Indeed,  the  colonists  were 
commonly  regarded  in  the  mother  country  as  "  subjects  of 
Great  Britain";  the  interests  of  the  latter  were  all-impor- 
tant. The  colonists,  on  the  other  hand,  were  ambitious 
for  power  and  place.  They  wished  to  enjoy  the  considera- 
tion and  emoluments  that  belonged  to  positions  which 
were  habitually  given  to  British  placemen.*  They  already 
had  a  large  measure  of  self-government  and  were  deter- 
mined not  to  part  with  one  jot  or  tittle  of  it.  At  the 
close  of  the  French  and  Indian  War  there  were  no  more 
loyal  subjects  than  the  Americans;  but  they  felt  their  own 
importance  and  strength.  They  resented  the  constantly 
reiterated  assertions  of  despotic  power  on  the   part  of 

1  Alexftndei  EltnBlsy,  a  keen-witted  tiUge    of     needy    TBgraala    ...    tlie 

EugllahniKn,   In    k    letter    to   Samnel  Hinlatrj  onght  either  to  give  up  lazing 

JobnsUiii  of  North  Ckrollna,  stated  the  the  coloniita  or  to  admit  a  reasonable 

taatler  very  olearly.    "Hoat  think,"  be  munber  toParllaaient."    Even  eo  liberal 

•all],"  the  K  asking  can  have  no  eubjecte  a  minded  maD  ai  Adam  Smith  likened 

that  are  not  nnder  the  control  of  the  tbe  colonial  assembllea  to  pariah  veatiiee. 

Parliament otQreat  Britain.    Bat  .  .  .  .  WtaUlio/2fallo7i>{aocoaAediaoa),a,329. 

IB  In  X  of  all  tenalble  people  think  that  ^  McCrady's  SouA  CaraUaa  In  tAt 

u  the  oolonlati  are  no  longer  an  asaem.  SevoluUoa,  li,  796. 
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unreformed  parliamentarians  and  an  imreformable  king. 
They  dreaded  the  ever  tightening  grasp  of  the  custom- 
house upon  their  trade  and  their  means  of  livelihood. 
They  felt  that  the  govemraent  was  careless  of  their  rights 
and  unfriendly  to  their  further  growth  toward  the  west.' 

The  Iroquois  and  the  Indians  may  be  roughly  divided 
into  two  classes,  those  under  British  influence  and  those 
favorable  to  the  French.  The  conquest  of  New  France 
brought  the  French  tribes  within  the  sweep  of  British 
policy,  —  greatly  to  their  disgust  and  dismay.  For  years 
Sir  William  Johnson  had  been  superintendent  of  Indian 
affairs  in  New  York.  He  had  ably  cared  for  the  natives,  and, 
had  it  been  possible  to  place  the  sole  management  of  all 
Indian  affairs  in  his  hands  at  this  critical  moment,  all  might 
have  gone  well.  As  matters  stood,  it  was  the  soldiers  and 
not  the  civilians  that  had  control  beyond  the  borders. 

Jeffrey  Amherst,  the  English  commander-in-chief,  was 
a  general  of  proved  ability.  At  the  moment,  he  was  act- 
uated by  military  necessity,  by  the  need  of  economy,  and 
by  a  professional  soldier's  contempt  of  savages.  Amherst 
thought  it  absurd  to  bribe  the  natives  to  keep  quiet.  He 
cut  off  their  annual  presents,  stopped  their  supply  of 
powder  and  lead,  and  directed  that  no  rum  should  pass  the 
outposts  into  their  country.  The  dangers  of  this  policy 
were  pointed  out  to  him  by  those  who  were  familiar  with 
the  needs  and  feelings  of  the  natives ;  but  he  seems  never 
to  have  asked  himself  how  the  Indians  were  to  live  with- 
out their  regular  supply  of  ammunition  and  goods.  To 
him  they  were  "pernicious  vermin"  and  an  "execrable 
race,"  who  might  well  be  hunted  with  dogs  or  put  out  of 

^Bee  on  thU  point  the  Report  of  tht  within  reach  of  BriUsh  eommeice,  which 

Lordt  q<  Trad»  In  1TT2  on  the  Walpote  bad  been  adapWd  by  the  Board  and  oon- 

fnat,  caUlng  attention  to  the  prlneiple  Armsd  by  the  king. 
of  oonllnlng  the  western  Mttletnenta  to 
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the  way  by  presents  of  blankets  innoculated  with  the 
smallpox.'  Deprived  of  their  means  of  hunting  and  of  de- 
fending themselves,  and  seeing  English  outposts  replacing 
those  of  the  French,  a  general  unrest  came  over  them,  which 
spread  even  to  the  Iroquois.  Ignorant  of  the  completeness 
of  British  successes,  French  traders  and  settlers  fanned  the 
flame  of  .Indian  discontent  and  assured  the  natives  that  the 
English  occupation  was  only  temporary.  Pontiac,  a  sachem 
of  the  Pottawattamies,  and  an  exceedingly  able  aboriginal 
ruler,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  movement  to  throw 
off  the  English  yoke. 

On  May  7, 1763,  sixty  Indians,  with  Pontiac  at  their  head, 
came  to  the  fort  at  Detroit  and  asked  for  a  conference  with 
Major  Gladwin,  the  British  commander  of  that  post.  Out- 
wardly their  demeanor  was  peaceful,  but  under  their  gar- 
ments they  carried  sawed-o£F  muskets  with  the  intention 
of  killing  the  British  officers  when.  Pontiac  should  give 
the  signal.*  Gladwin  had  been  forewarned,  and  the  Indians 
found  the  garrison  under  arras.  The  signal  was  not  given, 
and  the  natives  retired.  For  the  next  six  months,  the 
Indians  blockaded  Detroit,  but  at  no  time  laid  siege  to  the 
fort.  Elsewhere  they  were  more  successful,'  and  captured 
and  massacred  all  the  other  garrisons  west  of  Niagara. 


1  8m  NotB  n  M  end  of  Chaptar.  Indian  tnnibiM :  17S0,  NoTMubw  K,  llM 

ilDBtudying  tbs  ImHao  trouUea  of  BngliBh  t&ka  pouenlon  of  Detroit ;  1763, 

1T63,  rellanca  luu  been  placed  oq  tbe  Febrnary   10,    Peacs   ot    Paria ;   Ma;, 

"  Pinitiao  Msnnscrlpt "   (Michigan  Pio-  attempted  traacher;  at  Detroit,  eaptnre 

Deer   and   Historical    Society's    Colleo-  of  Saodusliy,  captnieot  Fort  St.  Joa^b, 

tUmt,  vlli,  266);  the  "Oladwln  Haoa-  Indian   traden   In    tbe   Oblo    oonDtiy 

Borlpta,"  edited  by  Cbarlee  Moore  {ihid.,  mnrdered  ;   June,   capttire  of  Udillli- 

zzTii,  60B) ;  and  a  "  Diary  ot  the  Si^e  macUnac,  Bepoit  of   Board   of   Trada 

of   Detroit "     whicb     waa     apparently  aa  to  Indian  policy,  capture  ol  Ptesqne 

written  by  one  □(  tha  baleagnered  officers  lale,      LeBrnnl      captnred,       Vanango 

and  foma,  witb  other  docnmanta,  No.  It  captnred;   Jaly,   Fort    Pitt    attacked; 

of  Hnniell'a  HUtorieai  BeHu.    See  also  August  B,  6,  battle  of  Bushy  Ron ;  Bep- 

Cbarlea  Hoora'a   Th»  Northvttt  totder  tamber   M,  massacre  of   DeTll'a  Hole; 

Thne  Flagi.  October  T,  proclamation  Isaned ;  Ootober 

■FoUowhig  la  a  chronology  of  the  12,  Indians  besieging;  Detroit  aaktorpeac» 
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Even  ID  September,  a  party  of  them  drew  a  portion  of 
the  garrisoQ  of  that  post  into  ambush  at  DeviPs  Hole  and 
killed  many  of  them.  As  long  as  Detroit  held  out,  Indian 
success  was  only  partial.  In  the  first  months  of  the 
blockade,  the  French  inhabitants  of  the  neighborhood  kept 
on  living  in  their  houses.  They  supplied  the  Indians  with 
food  and  also  gave  information  to  the  English.  Through- 
out  the  whole  time,  Gladwin  was  able  to  communicate 
with  Niagara  and  to  bring  ammunition,  supplies,  and  reen- 
forcements  from  that  place.  Only  one  disaster  was  ex- 
perienced by  the  defenders  and  this  was  due  to  a  night 
sally  that  was  made  by  Gladwin's  subordinate  or  col- 
league, Captain  Dalzetl,  against  the  wishes  of  the  com- 
mander. By  September,  the  English  were  strong  enough  to 
establish  posts  at  sorae  distance  from  the  fort,  and  thus  to 
enjoy  a  greater  measure  of  security.  The  greatest  blow 
to  the  Indian  cause  came  in  the  shape  of  a  letter  from  the 
French  commander  in  the  Illinois  country,  stating  that 
the  French  and  English  were  no  longer  at  war  and  refusing 
to  aid  the  enemies  of  the  latter.  On  October  12  Pontiac 
asked  for  terms,  but  was  told  that  arrangements  must  be 
made  with  General  Amherst.'  In  the  following  spring  Sir 
William  Johnson  came  to  Detroit  and  arranged  all  matters 
with  the  northwestern  tribes. 


I  MbJot  OlmdwlD  wrote  to  Amherat  iend  up  Sir  WIIHmd  Jobnaon. "    Owtng, 

aa  to  tbe  raanlt  of  Uia  cmmpalgn,  ths  daubtlesa,  to  hla  InablUty  to  read  mattn- 

InillMig  "  bSTe  loBt  bMweeD  elgbt;  and  Kiipti    with   hl»   own   ayes,    ParkmBn 

nla«t;  p(  UibIi  best  wurlon,  but  II  your  omlttedlo  print  Ibe  latter  part  of  thUsen- 

Exoellmcy  still  Intenda  to  ponlali  them  tence  alter  tbe  words  "fire  and  sword," 

(Drthar  tor  Uielr  barbarities,  It  may  b«  — and  thereby  gaTe  an  Incomplete  Im- 

«aallj  done,  wlthoat  any  eipense  to  the  preaslon  of    Gladwln'a  intentions.    See 

Crown,  by  permitting  a  tree  ule  ot  rum,  the  "  Qladwln  Hannscrlpu  "  In  Hlcblgsn 

wbieh  will  destroy  tbem  more  easctnally  Pioneer  and  Hlatorloal  Society's  CoOee- 

tkaaflreaadaword, baton  tfaeoontrary,  tiom,  jonll,    6T6j    Paikman's   FmUiae 

tf  yoa  Intead  to  aecomodata  matters  in  (ninth  edition),  i,  lOB  Dote ;  and  Gharlea 

Sprini:,  which  I  bope  yoa  will  for  the  Hoore'e    7^   IforthaatI   under    Thnt 

■bore  raaaooB,  It  may  b«  neceHaiy  (o  Flag*.  13T. 
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A  Spirit  of  restlessness  also  ran  through  the  Indian  tribes 
of  the  Ohio  Valley.  They  murdered  one  hundred  English 
traders  and  more,  captured  Forts  LeBoeuf  and  Venango, 
gathered  about  Fort  Pitt,  and  even  threatened  Fort  Ligo- 
nier  in  what  is  now  central  Pennsylvania.  The  garrison  of 
LeBoeuf  retreated  safely  to  Fort  Pitt,  and  the  security  of 
Ligonier  was  assured  by  the  arrival  of  a  small  force  of  sol- 
diers which  Colonel  Henry  Bouquet  had  dispatched  for 
that  purpose.  This  enterprising  officer  was  a  Swiss  by 
birth,  and  at  the  moment  was  in  command  of  the  Royal 
American  regiment,  one  of  the  battalions  of  which  had  re- 
cently come  to  Pennsylvania  from  the  West  Indies  to  re- 
store  the  health  of  the  soldiers  and  fill  the  depleted  ranks 
with  recruits.  Gathering  whatever  forces  he  could,  Bou- 
quet, with  necessary  supplies,  set  out  for  the  succor  of 
Fort  Pitt.  He  marched  with  all  possible  care,  but  was 
nevertheless  attacked  with  great  suddenness  by  an  Indian 
war  party  at  a  most  inconvenient  spot,  where  it  was  utterly 
impossible  to  procure  water.  This  was  on  August  6, 1T68. 
Throughout  the  afternoon  of  that  day  and  again  the  next 
morning  the  conflict  continued,  the  Indians  surrounding 
the  whites  at  a  distance  of  about  five  hundred  yards.  The 
soldiers  were  now  frantic  with  thirst  and  disposed  to  break 
ranks  and  make  for  the  water,  do  matter  at  what  cost. 
Bouquet  then  had  recourse  to  a  desperate  stratagem.  Re- 
tiring a  part  of  his  men,  be  stationed  them  behind  the 
bags  of  provision  that  were  intended  for  the  beleaguered 
garrison.  The  Indians,  thinking  that  the  whites  were  re- 
treating, rushed  forward  to  massacre  them,  but  were  met 
by  a  murderous  fire  from  either  side  as  well  as  in  front. 
Staggered  by  this  unexpected  blow,  they  made  off  at  full 
speed,  leaving  the  weary  and  thirsting  soldiers  free  to 
make  their  way  to  Bushy  Run,  which  was  not  far  from 
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the  scene  of  conflict*  There  were  isolated  murders  after 
this,  and  a  formidable  expedition  hiid  to  be  made  into 
the  Ohio  country,  but  Bushy  Run  and  Gladwin's  defense 
of  Detroit  were  the  turning  points  in  this  widespread 
Indian  uprising. 

The  capitulatioo  of  Montreal,  1760,  had  surrendered  to 
the  British  New  France  and  its  dependencies,  but  had  not 
included  the  Illinois  country.  This  region,  with  all  of  the 
French  p<»sessions  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  of  the  River 
Iberville,  were  handed  over  to  the  British  by  the  treaty 
which  was  signed  at  Paris  on .  February  10,  1T38.  As  a 
peirt  of  the  same  great  settlement  Spain  relinquished  to 
England  all  of  her  domains  in  North  America.  France, 
to  recompense  Spain  for  this  loss,  turned  over  to  his  Most 
Catholic  Majesty  all  that  part  of  Louisiana  which  lay 
westward  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  River  Iberville.  In 
this  way,  the  French  withdrew  from  the  North  American 
continent,  and  England  and  Spain  became  the  undisputed 
possessors  of  great  territories  that  were  as  yet  scarcely 
touched  by  the  pioneer.  The  acquisition  of  New  France 
and  Florida  necessitated  new  arrangements  as  to  colonial 
government  in  America,  and  the  uneasiness  of  the  tribes  in 
the  interior  demanded  the  formulation  of  a  new  Indian 
policy.  These  matters  were  taken  up  by  the  home  gov- 
ernment at  an  early  date,  but  sudden  and  numerous 
changes  in  the  higher  offices,  incidental  to  the  royal  on- 
slaught on  the  Whig  supremacy,  put  off  the  settlement  of 


lOn   the  b&ttle  ol  Buahy  Ron,  or  xr,  ch.  zzzill;    [Willlani  Smith's!  An 

man   propnTl;   of    EdKchlll,    lea    two  HitlorieaiAccovnto/thtExptdition... 

bU«r«  (roin  Bouquet  to  Amhent,  dated  under  the  command  of  Henry  Bouquet, 

an  the  field  of  battle,  in  Michli^n  Fioneei  Fhiladelpbia,  IT6G1  reprinted  at  ClDCin- 

SoctMy's  Colleeliont,  1I1,  319-222  (alio  oatl.    1868;    Canadian   Arehivti,   1889, 

prfniod    in   Paikman'i    Con^raev   0/  ArchiTist's  Report,  Note  D  and  Caleadar 

Pantiac,  Appendix  D).    Bee  alio  Peon-  a(  Bouquet  Collection. 
■jlrania-OcRMUi  Societf '■  Prcetedingt, 
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these  questions  as  it  did  that  of  many  others.  At  length  in 
June,  1763,  the  Lords  of  Trade  made  a  report  which  be- 
came the  basis  of  the  proclamation  that  was  issued  in  the 
following  October.^ 

The  Proclamation  of  1763  provided  for  the  government 
of  three  new  provinces,  and  also  contained  regulations  for 
administering  Indian  affairs  in  the  immediate  future.  The 
three  new  provinces  were  Quebec,  East  Florida,  and  West 
Florida.  Their  boundaries  were  confined  within  modest 
limits  that  in  no  way  trenched  upon  the  old  thirteen  col- 
onies. The  forty-fifth  parallel,  which  had  been  given 
as  the  northern  limit  of  New  England  in  the  charter  of 
1620  and  had  later  been  agreed  to  as  the  boundary 
between  New  York  and  New  France,  weis  used  as  the 
southern  boundary  of  Quebec  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to 
the  Connecticut.  Eastwardly,  from  the  Connecticut  it 
followed  the  height  of  land  that  separated  the  rivers 
which  empty  themselves  into  the  St.  Lawrence  from  those 
that  fall  into  the  sea.  Northwestwardly,  from  the  St.  Law- 
rence the  province  of  Quebec  was  terminated  by  a  straight 
line  that  ran  from  the  point  where  the  forty-fifth  parallel 
crossed  the  river  to  Lake  Nipissing,  thus  giving  Quebec  a 
definite  western  boundary.  The  northern  limit  of  the 
Floridas  was  the  thirty-first  parallel  from  the  Mississippi 


>C3aTsiice  W.  AWord  otthe  UalTei.  In  th*    Canadltm    Arehtntt,  and   wlA 

■It;  ol  Dllooia    read  k   paper   on  tha  Piofeaaor  Alvoid's  ardcle,  uid  klia  in 

"Oen«daoI  the  Pmdamatlon  of  1T63"  American  BUtory  LteJItU,  No.  B.    On 

balore  the  Miohlgan  Pioneer  and  Hlatori-  the   later   Idatory   ttt   the    Indiaa   im- 

cal Societj' OD  Deoember  13, 190r.    This,  ervatlona,   m«    AlToid's    "Treaty    o( 

with  the  papera  printed  by  Shortt  and  Fort  Stanwiz"  hi  the  Stale  Hl*torie»l 

DoQ^^  with  the  title  of  "Docntnenta  Bodet;  of  Wiaeoniln's  PracMdtn^ ■  for 

Belatlnc  to  the  Conitltntional  Hlatoir  1S06,  and  HazFarrand'a  article  on  "The 

of  Canada  "  In  the  Report  on  Canadian  Indian  Boondary  line  "  In  tlie  Ameriean 

Arduve*  for  1906,  p.  119,  state  the  ee-  Mttorieal  BeiHew,  i,  782.    A  map  of  the 

■ential    facta.    The   Proclamation   waa  British  Domlnlonaaa  fixed  by  the  Treaty 

printed    at  ib»    dme    Id    the    .Annual  and    Proclamation    of    1T63    la    in   the 


Segittti,  t1,  208,  vid  baa  hean  reprinted       .Annual  Regiater. 
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to  the  Chattahoochee.  E^twardiy  from  that  river,  or 
rather  from  its  coDtiouation,  the  Appaiachicola,  a  straight 
line  from  the  mouth  of  the  Flint  to  the  source  of  the  St. 
Mary's  marked  the  northern  limit  of  East  Florida.  The 
land  between  the  St.  Mary's  and  the  Altamsha,  the  old 
southern  boundary  of  Georgia,  was  added  to  that  province. 
It  was  soon  found  that  the  boundaries  of  West  Florida 
were  too  restricted  and  the  northern  limit  was  pushed 
upward  to  the  confluence  of  the  Yazoo  and  the  Mississippi, 
or  to  82°  SC  of  northerly  latituda 

As  to  the  government  of  the  three  new  provinces  on  the 
mainland,  they  were  to  be  of  the  ordinary  type  of  royal 
provinces  as  soon  as  circumstances  should  permit  the  sum- 
moning of  assemblies.  Until  that  time,  the  governors 
were  to  exercise  complete  powers,  but  the  inhabitants 
were  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  "  the  laws  of  our  realm  of 
England."  It  was  the  evident  intention  of  Lord  Shel- 
bume,  or  whoever  framed  this  proclamation,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  new  governments  should  have  the  same 
privileges  that  were  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  the  older 
settlements.  It  proved  to  be  impossible  to  summon  as- 
semblies in  them,  because  for  yeare  Frenchmen  and  Span- 
iards remained  much  more  numerous  than  the  English 
settlers. 

The  regulation  of  the  Indian  trade  was  taken  over  by 
the  imperial  government.  In  the  future  every  trader 
must  give  security  for  the  observance  of  whatever  rules 
might  be  made.  No  governor  of  any  of  the  three  new  prov- 
inces could  grant  any  lands  beyond  the  boundaries  of  his 
government,  and  "for  the  present,  and  until  our  further 
pleasure  be  known,"  no  governor  of  the  older  colonies 
could  grant  any  land  *'  beyond  the  Heads  or  Sources  of 
any  of  the  Rivers  which  .fall  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  from 
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the  West  and  North  West,'  or  upon  any  Lands  whatever, 
which,'  not  having  been  ceded  to  or  purchased  by  Us  as 
aforesaid,  are  reserved  to  the  said  Indians,  or  any  of  them." 
No  one  could  purchase  any  of  the  reserved  lands  or  settle 
on  them  without  first  ^obtaining  permission,  and  those 
who  had  already  inadvertently  done  so  must  remove 
forthwith.  The  intention  was  to  reserve  to  the  Indians, 
for  the  time  being,  the  lands  lying  within  the  rectangle 
between  the  Floridas  on  the  south,  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company's  territories  on  the  north,  the  Alleghanies  and 
the  Mississippi.  The  fact  that  the  reserved  territory  for 
the  most  part  lay  within  the  chartered  limits  of  the  older 
colonies  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  those  who 
drew  up  this  proclamation.  Neither  do  they  appear  to 
have  counted  upon  the  alertness  and  pertinacity  of  the 
western  pioneers.  The  plan,  although  it  was  not  expressed 
in  the  Proclamation,  was  to  secure  cessions  from  the 
Indians  from  time  to  time,  and  thus  open  to  settlement 
one  tract  after  another,  without  the  danger  of  arousing 
the  natives.  Within  the  limits  of  the  colonies,  omitting 
the  reserved  tract,  lands  might  be  granted  to  ofBcers  and 
soldiers  who  had  served  in  the  late  war,  who  were  actually 
residing  in  America  and  should  personally  apply  for 
grants.  It  was  doubtless  the  expectation  that  many  of 
those  who  were  displaced  or  "  reformed  "  by  the  reduction 
of  the  army  might  be  thus  cared  for,  —  to  the  relief  of 
the  royal  treasury. 

Officers  and  soldiers  who  had  served  in  America 
returned  home  with  their  minds  filled  with  visions  of  the 
prosperity  that  they  had  seen  and  the  easy  successes  to  be 
won  in  the  New  World.     Many  of  them   came  back    to 
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*\i3  colonies.  Among  them  were  Horatio  Gates  and  Charles 
Lee,  who  settled  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  Arthur  St.  Clair, 
who  obtained  land  In  Pennsylvania,  and  Richard  Mont- 
gomery, who  took  up  his  abode  in  New  York  and  married 
the  sister  of  Robert  R.  Livingston.  Others  came  to 
America  in  these  years  who  were  not  veterans  of  the 
recent  conflict.  Among  them  were  some  of  the  greatest 
figures  of  Revolutionary  annals,  Alexander  Hamilton, 
James  Wilson,  and  John  Paul  Jones.  Migration  from  the 
older  parts  of  the  colonies  to  the  newer  settlements  re- 
doubled in  vigor  and  soon  began  to  take  a  distinctly 
westward  direction, —  more  than  one  thousand  emigrant 
wagons  passing  through  Salisbury,  North  Carolina,  In  the 
year  1765.> 

The  greed  of  Englishmen  for  wild  lands  and  for  lands 
already  partly  adapted  to  the  uses  of  civilization  was  not 
confined  to  military  men  or  to  those  who  actually  emi- 
grated. Noblemen  and  speculators  were  constantly  apply- 
ing to  the  royal  government  for  western  lands  and  for 
valuable  tracts  east  of  the  Alleghanies.*  One  of  these, 
Lord  Rochford,  6sed  his  eyes  on  islands  in  Delaware 
Bay  which  he  alleged  were  not  included  in  any  of  the 
earlier  charters.  Lord  Holland  and  his  associates  asked 
for  lands  in  New  York  that  had  been  claimed  by  the  Van 
Rensellaers  for  generations.  A  syndicate  of  Englishmen 
and  Americans  applied  for  an  enormous  tract  which  lies 

>  TUi  Is  QoTemor Tttoh'i  Mtlmale  C.  Ford,  wfaopkced  atmydlspoaalmatiT 

{Cototdal  Saatpi*  <tf  Sorth   Caroliiui,  mannscTlpli  and  tranicripta  which   hs 

itl,  aU).  and  his  bTothei,  Panl  Leicester  Ford, 

*  TIm  ButnoscHpt  Jonmttls  ot  the  collected  yean  ago.  Details  ol  the  Wal- 
ImiA  at  Trade  (toIs.  In-lxnl)  contain  pole  ichenie  and  of  other  western  enter- 
MQch  Information  as  to  th«Mappllcatioai  prises  ate  given  with  bihllograpb;  In 
(or  STMti,  and  the  last  three  of  these  George  H.  Alden's  "  New  OoTemments 
roIamM  hare  many  entries  concerning  West  of  the  All^hanies  before  1780  "  In 
the  pnipoMd  "Walpola  Patent."  For  BulUtinof  theUniwrtilyof  Witcantin, 
Historkal  Series,  11,  No.  1. 
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partly  in  West  Virginia  and  partly  in  eastern  Kentucky-.-, 
There  they  proposed  to  establish  a  new  colony,  Vandalia, 
with  a  government  separate  from  that  of  Virginia.  Among 
the  Americans  interested  in  this  venture  were  Benjamin 
Franklin  and  Joseph  Galloway,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Sir 
William  Johnson,  the  Indian  superintendent.  The  English 
promoter  of  the  enterprise  was  Thomas  Walpole,  a  man 
of  influence  in  political  and  financial  circles.  Interested 
with  him  were  some  of  the  best  known  men  in  the  king- 
dom, Earl  Temple,  Lord  Camden,  and  Thomas  Pitt; 
and  the  two  secretaries  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury, 
John  Robinson  and  Grey  Cooper,  —  the  former  being  the 
expertest  wire-puller  of  the  day.  Had  not  the  troubles  in 
America  interrupted  this  project,  the  establishment  of  a 
new  series  of  colonies  westward  of  the  Alleghany  water 
parting  might  well  have  been  begun.  It  was  fortunate 
that  slight  success  attended  any  of  these  western  ven- 
tures before  the  separation  from  England  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  republican  governments  in  the  older  colonies 
on  the  seaboard  because  the  political  and  commercial 
interests  of  the  westerners  were  necessarily  often  unlike 
those  of  the  Atlantic  colonies.  In  all  these  ways  the  years 
1760-1768  were  epochal,  for  in  them  may  be  discovered 
the  beginnings  of  the  movement  which  was  to  make  the 
nest  ten  years  so  memorable. 
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I.  Oounl  fflbllognpUckl  Kote.  —  The  material,  in  print  and  manu- 
script, relating  to  the  Revolutionary  period  is  vast  in  extent  and  still 
unaatiBfying.  In  the  Record  Office,  in  the  British  Museum,  in  the 
Royal  Institution,  and  in  countless  muniment  rooms  and  boxes  in 
private  houses  and  corporations  in  England  are  masses  of  manu- 
scripts, vhile  the  storehouses  in  American  libraries  and  public 
depositories  are  even  greater  in  extent  Much  of  this  material  has 
been  printed,  but  more  of  it  has  not  seen  the  book  form.  It  is  im- 
possible for  any  man  within  the  scope  of  a  single  lifetime  to  master 
even  a  tithe  of  this  material,  and  yet,  some  of  the  most  important 
papers  are  still  almost  inaccessible.  In  the  footnotes  to  the  present 
volume,  references  will  be  found  to  many  unprinted  papers ;  but  the 
author  has  read  many  others,  which  have  afforded  each  its  little  bit 
of  information.  The  printed  collections,  from  the  incompleted 
Atnerican  ArchiveM^  associated  with  the  name  of  Peter  Force,  to  the 
inimmerable  volumes  of  letters,  diaries,  and  journals,  each  contribut- 
ing its  portion  of  illuatratiTe  matter,  are  almost  beyond  enumera- 
tion. GitatitmB  to  such  of  these  only  as  were  useful  in  clearing  up 
partioalar  points  are  given  in  the  footnotes  to  tiie  following  pages, 
bat  in  the  notes  at  the  end  of  the  chapters  enumerations  of  the 
more  important  of  them  are  appended.  Volumes  VI  and  YII  of 
Winsor's  Narrative  and  Critical  Eittory  contain  a  minnte  bibliog- 
raphy of  nearly  all  known  material  up  to  the  year  1886,  when  it  was 
printed,  but  great  quantities  of  matter  have  been  brought  to  light 
since  that  Ume,  and  no  revision  of  that  work  has  yet  been  at- 
tempted. The  narrative  portions  of  this  part  of  the  boob  are  more 
uneven  than  were  those  of  the  earlier  volumes.  Moreover,  in  deal- 
ing with  the  causes  and  course  of  the  Revolution,  slight  attention 
was  paid  to  the  industrial  side  of  the  problem.  This  is  the  prevail- 
ing defect  of  all  works  on  this  period. 

Among  the  printed  works  bearing  on  the  general  theme,  the  third 


'[Petfli  Force  oompiler],  Amtriam  Fifth  SerUi,conlaining  A  Documtntari/ 

Ankimn  :  Fourth  StrUt,  containing  A  HUlory  of  lAe  United  Slaie»  of  Amtriea, 

Doetimentaiy   Blitory   of   the  MnglUh  from  tht  Declaration  0/  Independtnce, 

Ctototfu  in   irorih  Amertea  from  th*  July  4,  me  (3  voU.  to  end  of  ITTS ;  the 

Kini^»  Mauagt  to  ParHamtnt.i^  March  latentioD  was  to  go  to  the  Treaty  ol 

T,1TT4,  to  the  Deelaratton  of  IvOeptn-  Peace,   1TS3;    but   the   set   wu   never 


(6  vole)  •Dd  ^ni«rtoan^rcAltie«.-      completed). 
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and  fourth  Tolamea  of  W.  E.  H.  Lecky'a  Hiatory  of  England  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century'  and  Sii  George  Otto  Trevelyan'e  American  Jtevo- 
huion*  stand  predmiuent  for  thpir  point  of  view,  their  general 
{aimesB  toward  America,  and  the  historical  insight  of  their  authors; 
bat  both  are  unfair  to  the  men  who  mismanaged  British  affaira  in 
that  epoch  in  lequiring  of  them  the  standards  of  onr  day  and  not  of 
their  own  time.  George  Bancroft's  volumes*  are  so  clouded  by  the 
author's  democratic  prejudices  that  one  hesitates  to  accept  his  judg- 
ments. He  did  a  vast  amount  of  work  in  collecting  manuBCripts 
and  correlating  them ;  but  oftentimes  seemed  unable  to  understand 
the  lesBons  which  they  should  have  taught  John  Fiske's  charm- 
ingly written  volumes  on  the  American  Revolution  have  done  much 
to  popularize  the  subject,  as  have  the  two  volumes  of  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge.  Of  the  smaller  and  more  recent  books,  Professor  G.  H.  Van 
Tyne's  American  Bevotvtitm,  in  Albert  Bushnell  Hart's  AmerioM 
Nation  series,  and  Sydney  George  Fisher's  Struggle  for  American 
Ind^aendence  are  especially  noteworthy.  The  latter,  indeed,  not- 
withstanding the  language  in  which  the  author  sometimes  clothes 
Jus  thought  and  also  numerous  slips  in  details  is  certainly  a  remark- 
able book.  Mary  A.  M.  Marks's  work  *  contains  the  results  of  a 
study  of  otherwise  unused  material,  but  her  knowledge  of  Ameri- 
can conditions  and  books  is  limited.  The  works  dealing  with  the 
strictly  military  side  and  with  the  formation  of  the  Constitution  will 
be  taken  up  on  later  pages. 

The  yearly  volumes  of  the  Annwtl  Register,  or  a  View  of  the  Hia- 
tory, Pontic*,  and  Literature  for  the  Year,  contain,  among  other  things 
a  "  Chronicle  "  and  a  collection  of  "  State  Papers."  The  former,  dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  American  Revolution,  was  compiled  by  Edmund 
Burke.  It  forms  one  of  the  best  histories  of  that  movement,  and  was 
the  basis  of  many  later  works  —  often  without  acknowledgment* 

1  Eight  TOlnnia;  reprinted  In  Amar-  'Qaoige   BuieKift's   BUtnry  <^  tA« 

ioB  villi   K  dlSereat   pagination.     The  EThited  Statt*  front  the  Ducmery  </  the 

cbapten  ralatlng  to  Amerioa  have  been  American  Continent  {voU.  v  to  i  oover 

published  Id  a  single  Tolntne,  under  the  the  yeue  1763-82). 

editonhlp  of  Protewor  Woodburn.  *  Englandand  America,  17S3  to  17B3 

•G.  O.  TreTelran'iAtneWeanAnnlu-  (3  vols.,  London,  1907). 

tion  (Pmrt  I,  1786-76;  Put  11,  2  Tola.).  *  See   Orin    O.   Llbhy  in   American 

Two  otber  Tolnmeg  entitled  George  the  HUtoHcal  ABBOclmtion'i  BeporU,  ISM,  i. 

Third  and  Charlee  Fox,  the  Condtiding  8SS-38B,  and  Some  Pteudo-Hittortet  of 

Part  t^  the  American  Bevalviion  will  Iht  American  Kmoluiion;  it  la  KtMtly 

mmplete  this  work.    Ot  thaw  vol.  1  waa  to  be  hoped  that  Or.  Ubbj  will  pnblldi 

pnbUdied  in  UUl  hii  atndT  of  the  Attnval  BegUltr  llaeU. 
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The  London  fmbltsher,  John  Almon,  himself  compiled,  oi  had  col* 
lected  for  him,  many  useful  works.  Among  them  are  the  CoOection 
of  iKtentting,  Attthentic  Papers  relative  to  the  Dispute  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ameriea,  1764-177S  (London,  1777),  that  is  alvaye  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "  Prior  Docnments  "  from  the  running  headline ; 
Biogmphicai  Anecdotes;^  the  Semembrancer;*  the  Partiamentary 
Segisier;*aiid  innumerable  tracts.*  It  ia  also  interesting  to  follow 
the  course  of  the  disputations  and  campaigns  in  the  OaUleman't 
Magazine,'  the  Political  Magazine,*  or  best  of  all  in  the  charming  and 
wildly  prejudiced  letters  and  journals  of  Horace  Walpole,  the  lord  of 
Strawberry  HUl.' 

An  exeunt  collectioD  of  speeches,  and  "  neglected  pieces  "  of  one 
kind  or  another  was  compiled  by  Hezekiah  Kiles  and  published  at 
Baltimore  in  1822  (reprinted,  1876)  under  the  title  of  Prindplea  and 
Acta  of  the  BevolutUm  in  America. 

n.  Amherst's  Indian  Policy.  —  See  memorandum  signed  "  J.  A."  to 
Croghan'a  letter  of  April  30, 1763,  from  Fort  Pitt:  — 

"  You  will  do  well  to  try  to  inoculate  the  Indians  by  means  of 
blankets,  as  well  as  to  tiy  every  other  method  that  can  serve  to  ex- 
tirpate this  execrable  race.  I  should  be  very  glad  your  scheme  for 
hunting  them  down  by  dc^s  could  take  effect."  The  date  of  this 
memorandum  is  uncertain ;  it  may  have  been  made  in  1764.  A  post- 
script in  a  letter  of  Boaquet  to  Amherst,  dated  Carlisle,  July  13, 
1763,  appears  to  be  in  answer  to  a  suggestion  made  by  Amherst  in  an 

earlier  note :  "  I  will  try  to  Inoculate  the with  some  blankete 

that  may  fall  into  their  hands,  would  like  to  use  the  Spanish  method 

>  BioffivpMeal,  Literary,  and  PoHti-  IfonUUv    Intelltgtnctr      (toIa.     33-63, 

enl  Aitxidote*  af  tmtral  of   tM  Mott  London,  1TS3-S3). 

Smmait  Penoiu   ....  aith  an  Ap-  *  Political  MagaiAw  and  Parliamen- 

jwidtz  (LoDdoD,  ITSrr,  3  ToU.,  tba  iMt  tary,  Naval,   Military,    and    LUerari/ 

otM  tonnliig  the  Appendix).  /ournol  (9  vols.  London,  ITSD-SS). 

*  1A<  JtcmemAraiKMr ;  or  In^artial  '  Of  tba  Dnmeioiu  odiUoiu  ot  Wal- 
AqMiitorv  nf  Public  Svtntt  (17  Tola.,  pole'ai^ftera, thatbTPsMrCiuuiiiiKhKiii 
iMidon,  1TT5-83).  Ib   nine   Tolnmee   Is   moat   treqnsDtlj 

* Parliamtnlary   ReffitUr;   or,  ffit>  ret«ned  to;  but  Mn.  Paget  Tornbea'a 

tory  of  tha  Proettdingt  and  Diiatet  of  Lettert   of  Boraee   Walpol«    (16   toIb., 

UuBouttqf  Commont.nn-esf^STolB.,  Oxfoid,    190B)     contsios    matter    tbat 

LoDdon,  1I7S-S2).  studBnta  value  nowadays,  which  did  not 

*  A  CoUeetion  of  Ifie  mo*t  laCerettiTig  appeal  to  the  earlier  edilora. 

TraeU,  lately  publiahed  in  England  and  Latt   Jovmala   of  Horace    Walpole 

America,  on  tite  8ulijeet$  of  Taxing  the  during  the  Reign  of  Oeorge  III  from 

AvuTieana>loitie*,tmdSegiilati7ig  their  2771-17S3,  with  Note*   by  Dr.    Doran, 

Trade  (S  Tola.,  London,  1T6S-TS).  edited  \>y   A.   Francis  Stenart,  3  vols. 

*  n«    Otntleman't     MagaxiM :    or  (London,  1910). 
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to  hunt  them  with  dogs."  Earlier,  in  January,  1763,  Boaqnet  had 
informed  the  commander-in-chief  that  it  had  been  "oQStoroaiy  to 
give  powder,  lead,  vermilion,  and  knives  to  the  Indians ....  since 
thtwe  presents  have  been  surpressed,  those  Indians  hare  become  very 
troublesome  at  Fort  Pitt,  and  more  so  at  the  out  poets." '  Amhersf  a 
reply  denies  the  necessity. 

1  Bw  "FoDtlmcPkpen"  Id  the  Park-  Heminerwto  luTe  mad  tbii  matarial, 

mftn  Uuinscrlpta  in  the  cabinet  of  the  poeslblj  becan«e  be  aeqalrad  it  after  the 

MauachoBetle  HlBtotical  Bocletr,  nnder  compleUon  of  bit  Con^iraeii  tf  PorMao. 
the  dat«i  glvon  abor*.    Hr.  Parkmaii 
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THB   HBW   COLONIAL   POLICY,    1764-1765 

The  end  of  the  French  war  found  England  in  a  serious 
mood.  Her  debt  had  almost  doubled  since  the  day  when 
Braddock  began  his  ill-fated  march  toward  Fort  Duquesne,^ 
and  her  yearly  expenditure  had  increased  threefold.  The 
land  tax  was  constantly  rising,  and  the  means  for  its  pay- 
ment were  not  growing  commensurately.  For  years,  the 
Lords  of  Trade  and  Plantations  had  regarded  with  jealous 
eyes  colonial  indifference  to  their  behests.  An  army  would 
be  required  in  America  to  overawe  the  Canadians  and  to 
look  after  the  Indians.  Why  not  retain  a  considerable 
force  in  the  colonies  and  make  the  settlers  contribute 
largely  towards  its  support  ? '     The  troops  would  be  at  hand 


>  la  his  B»timatt  of  the  Stnagth  of 
Ortat  Britain  (Loodao,  1803),  p.  139, 
Chalmen  kItu  "  the  wbola  debt,  which 
w«i  taicarred,  by  Uie  honllltlea  of  1TS6  " 
at£T2,ll],000.  A  tableln  the  Comtnoru 
Jimrnalt  (xxlx,  760)  (rireB  the  total 
fODded  debt  bb  £129,086,789  Uld  the 
tntaren  eharge  as  £4,688,117.  See  alio 
tba  flinirea  In  The  Btgulatiota  lately 
iKodt  Conetrniag  Ike  CobmUa  and  the 
Taaei  impoted  upon  IA«m  Contiderti 
{Vm  «d..  p.  S6).  Thia  l«  generall;  at- 
Mbatad  to  Gooige  OieuvllU,  and  hli 
Bam*  U  printed  on  the  title  paKs  of  the 
thlid  editlcKi  which  WM  published  In 
17T6,  Atb  jmi«  kfterbli  deatb.  In  1T66, 
wUls  GnoTUIe  wm  itlll  lirlng,  Tboma« 
Whatel7  infaTmed  John  Temple  that  he 
hlBitlt  bad  written  It.  Aa  he  was  Joint 
neiMMy  of  the  treaaary  with  Chatlei 
JeaUaiMi  Id  Oienvllle's  admlnlatntlon, 
«  mi^t  be  that  he  Mllabo- 


*  Sea  tUohanl  Mgbr  to  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  FebToary  23,  1T63.  "  I  nnder- 
■tand  part  of  the  plan  of  the  army  la, 
Kti  which  I  very  moch  approre,  to 
make  Korth  Amerlc*  pay  ita  own  army. " 
Bt^ord  Corrt^ondenee,  111,  210.  A  few 
days  lal«t,  Hiirch  1,  Charlet  Calvert, 
writing  IroiD  London  to  Governor  Bhatpe 
Id  Maryland,  says  that  hell  "by  Author- 
ity Intomied,  that  a  scheme  la  forming 
tor  establishing  10,000  men  to  be  British 
Americans  standing  force  there,  and  paid 
by  the  Colonies.  'Til  sl^d  to  be  levied 
by  Poll  tax  tbrougboat  the  Colonies." 
"  Bancroft  Mh."  Id  the  Lenox  library. 
Mr.  WllbarfarcB  Eames  very  kindly  had 
a  copy  of  this  letter  made  for  me.  Tbeae 
extrscts  preprinted  In  Bancroft's  Unittd 
3ttll«t  (original  ed.),  v,  86  noto. 
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in  case  of  resistance  to  the  enforcement  of  the  customs  laws. 
Moreover,  the  retention  of  ten  thousand  soldiers  would 
keep  many  officers  in  the  service  who  otherwise  would  he 
retired  on  half-pay,  and  new  places  that  might  be  established 
in  an  enlarged  colonial  civil  service  would  provide  comfor- 
table salaries  for  younger  sons  and  for  the  poor  relations 
of  the  ruling  families.^ 

In  1760  the  wise  and  unlovely  George  the  Second  had 
given  place  to  a  young  and  inexperienced  king,  the  ever 
memorable  George  the  Third.  He  was  now  in  his  twenty- 
third  year  and  had  all  the  instincts  of  a  middle-class 
Englishman.  "  Bom  and  educated  in  this  country,  I  glory 
in  the  name  of  Briton,"  he  declared.  He  was  deter- 
mined to  be  no  mere  figurehead  in  the  hands  of  the  Whig 
oligarchy,  no  mere  "  roi  faineant,"  no  «  King  of  the  Mali- 
rattas."  He  was  a  politician,  shrewd  and  unpitying,  whose 
whole  ambition  was  to  place  the  kingship  back  where  it 
had  been  in  the  days  of  the  early  Stuarta  Lord  Waldegrave, 
his  tutor,  had  written  that  he  would  seldom  do  wrong, 
"except  when  he  mistakes  wrong  for  right;  but  as  often 
as  this  shall  happen,  it  will  be  difficult  to  undeceive  him."  ' 
The  misfortunes  of  his  armies  in  America,  the  sptitting 
asunder  of  his  empire,  not  even  the  French  Revolution 
itself  undeceived  him.  Permanent  mental  incapacity 
found  him  still  firm  in  the  belief  that  he  was  right  and 
always  had  been,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  world  was  wrong. 
The  modem  American  student  sees  in  the  third  George  no 
mere  tyrant,  no  misguided  monarch,  but  an  instmment  of 

1  la  thli  oonnsctlon  It  Ib  well  to  n-  vol.  II,  p.  (S7S,  note  3.    On  the  oUurhand, 

metobei  that  P»rU»ment  had  been  ao  the  coloaista  h«d  not  geaerallj  oompUed 

well  ntUfled  with  the  ze&l  dliplajed  by  with  thi  lequlaitlom  that  had  been  made 

tile  proTinclali,  that  It  had  voted  them  on  them  In  the  cloelng  montha  ol  the 

nearly  one  million  pounds  sterling  u  Indian  campaigns. 

"  cxnnpeDMtion"  tor  their  extiaordlnary  ■  Waldegrave'i  Memoirt  /tmn  Xjat 

a^eDdltarea.    See   the   pnaent  work,  (o  1768,  p.  9. 
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a  benign  proridence  bringiog,  through  pain  and  misery, 
benefit  to  the  human  race.  To  destroy  the  power  of  the 
Whig  domination,  he  drore  William  Pitt  from  office  and 
made  peace  with  France  and  Spain.  He  purchased  the 
balance  of  power  in  the  House  of  Commons  with  the 
nation's  money,  and  thus  converted  government  responsible 
to  the  great  families  of  England  into  government  respon- 
sible to  himself.  He  permitted  his  ministers  to  establish  a 
new  colonial  policy  that  could  have  but  one  termination. 
Looking  backward,  it  is  clear  that  the  interests  of  Great 
Britain  would  have  been  best  served  by  the  abandonment 
of  all  petty  restrictions  in  colonial  government  *  and  trade 
and  by  building  up  American  commerce  and  industry. 
Seldom  is  a  nation  endowed  with  rulers  of  such  certain 
judgment,  of  so  prophetic  imaginations,  and  courages 
commensurate  to  the  inauguration  and  prosecution  of  so 
broad  a  policy  as  this.  Meeting  the  demands  of  the  hour 
as  they  arise  is  the  ordinary  life  of  a  nation,  nor  ought  the 
historian  to  expect  otherwise. 

Presiding  at  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Boston, 
which  had  been  called  to  celebrate  the  signing  of  the  Treaty 
of  Paris  of  1763,  James  Otis  declared  that  the  colonists 
had  abundant  reasons  for  rejoicing  in  the  conquest  of 
Canada,  and  asserted  that  the  constitution  of  the  British 
empire  was  admirably  adapted  for  the  extension  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty  over  the  whole  continent.  « Every 
British  subject  in  America,"  he  exclaimed,  "  is  of  common 
right,  by  acts  of  Parliament,  and  by  the  laws  of  God  and 

>  In  Us  prafiea  to  Clutlman'i  Inlro-  CluUman,  Uka  tha  Ung  Mid  bli  mfniiten, 

duetion  to  the  Revolt  (p.  t)  Jared  Sparka  knew  them  not.    Q«arga   Lonla  Baar'a 

truly   mtjt   that   the    qoeatlona  which  BritUh  Cobmiai  Policy,  17S4-traa,iaitxB 

Bioaa  aa  to  Amarloa  weie  not  "  to  be  only  thorough  atod;   of   the   eooDomlo 

Mttlcd    by    tachalcal    oanatmctioiu  of  Mpocta  of  the  ettily  yean  of  the  Bevoln- 

lam.  •  ■  ■  Then  weia  deeper  princlplea  tlonary  moremeat   that  haa  jet  boea 

in    th«     BrlUah      oonatitatlon,"  —  bnt  made. 
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nature,  entitled  to  all  the  essential  privileges  of  Britons." 
Some  jealousies  had  already  arisen,  but  the  true  interests 
of  Great  Britain  and  her  plantations  were  mutual,  "and 
what  God  in  his  Providence  has  united  let  no  man  dare 
attempt  to  pull  asunder."  >  Never  had  the  colonists  felt  a 
greater  pride  in  their  connection  with  the  British  empire. 
But,  in  truth,  the  colonial  condition  was  not  compatible 
with  prosperity  and  power,*  and  life  on  the  fringe  of  the 
New  World  wilderness,  far  removed  from  control  in 
Church,  State,  and  society,  made  for  freedom-  from  Old 
World  restraints,  aroused  a  spirit  of  self-dependence,  and 
invited  to  liberty  of  utterance  and  of  action.'  No  sooner  was 
it  noised  about  that  new  taxes  were  to  be  laid  and  old 
ones  strictly  collected  than  vigorous  protests  were  uttered, 
and  mobs  reckoned  with  those  who  had  the  temerity  to 
try  to  enforce  obnoxious  enactments. 

The  Americans  felt  that  they  were  already  overburdened 
with  taxations.  They  bad  borne  their  full  share  and  more 
in  the  conquest  of  Canada.  Parliament  had  repaid  some  of 
their  extraordinary  expense  but  in  1765,  two  years  after 
the  peace,  they  still  owed  three  quarters  of  a  million 
pounds  sterling.*  Even  in  that  year,  when  it  was  proposed 
to  extort  money  by  new  duties  levied  by  parliamentary  fiat, 
Massachusetts  was  raising  ^37,500  annually  for  the  purpose 

1  BotMt  Pott  Bon  ex'  Adoeritttr,  Amerlcmn  DecUrmtlaii  of  IndependBnoe ; 

Hucb  21,  1763,  th«  statemant  la  ma  intareBtIng  tndlcmtloD 

■D&vid  Hiime.lDhlf  BUteryof  Eng-  ol  thefaUDTeoIanahlatoiiaii  totwstrsa 

land  (vol.  t,  London,  ed,  IT63,  p.  IZT),  pmphet. 

reterrlog  to  the  objections  of  speculatlTs  ■Pioteasor  F.  J.  Tninar  hMMt  fbrtli 

reBsonera  to  ths  planting  of  the  Atnerlcu)  the  Inflnanceof  the  frontier  od  American 

coioDles  becauae  tbey  would  abake  off  the  derelopment  In  his  article  "  Tlie  Blgnifl- 

yoke  of  tile  mother  coimtr;,  after  drain-  canM   of    tbs   Frontier    In    Amarican 

Ing;   her   of   Inhabitant!,  concludes   bj  Hiatory"   In   the  American   Hlatorleml 

declaring   that    time  baa  shown   "the  Aaaoclatlon'a  £epor(  tor  1893,  p.  19T. 
Tlews,   entertained  by    those   who   en-  '  "  A  State  of  the  Debts  inearred  hj- 


conraged  auch  generoua   DndBrtaklnpii      the  British  Colonies  In  North  J 

were  more  Jost  and  aolld"  than  those  of      for  the  extraordinary  expeaiaa  of  ttaa 

the  objectors.    Home  Ured  to  see  tha      lata  war,  rfUtlngnUhlng  what  part  of 
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of  paying  off  her  war  debt*  How  one  colonist  felt  is  seen 
io  John  Hancock's  statement  that  not  a  man  in  England 
was  so  heavily  taxed  in  proportion  to  his  estate  as  himself.* 
He  was  writing  under  great  provocatioD  and  may  have 
exaggerated  somewhat ;  but  the  "  Boston  Town  Records " 
certainly  go  far  toward  justifying  him,  for  it  appears  that 
the  town  was  then  raisiug  about  X18,000  in  each  year,  of 
which  nearly  one  half  was  being  used  for  the  expenses  of 
the  proTince,  including  the  'discharge  of  the  public  debt,  a 
sum  that  was  equivalent  to  about  one-half  of  the  per  capita 
tax  of  that  town  in  the  year  1910.  It  was  a  favorite  idea 
in  England  that  the  colonies  were  doing  very  little  for  the 
support  of  their  governments  and  might  easily  bear  the 
burden  of  conaderable  taxation.  One  of  the  permanent 
officials  of  the  treasury,  Thomas  Whately,  stated  in  1766 
that  the  establishments  of  all  the  colonies  put  together 
did  not  amount  to  £160,000  a  year.*  Yet  at  that  very 
moment  an  inspection  of  the  laws  would  have  shown  him 
that  three  colonies,   Massachusetts,   Virginia,  and   South 
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Board  of  Trade  Faptn,  Pla$Uatb>iu 
Otnaral,  xil,  37. 

On  Jannary  32,  1T6S.  Uie  Honu  o( 
tkrmmffnt  rotad  an  addraas  to  tbs  king, 


aaUng  thkt  tfae  Boftrd  ot  Trad«  prepsTs 
\  return  showliig  the  praclM  tfaiOBB  that 
mm  coatKiaed  In  Uia  above  atatemeot. 
CvmmoM  Jimmai*,  zzx,  4H,  OM. 

1  November  23,  I76S.  BeraaH'e 
BtUet  Lttttrt,  31. 

*  A.  E.  Brown's  John  Baneoeh,  98. 

*TIu>niBl  Wh&tely'B  CofUxiteratiOM 
on  tha  Trade  and  Finanaa  a}  (Ae  Sing- 
drnn,  andonthe  Meaturvtof  AdminUtra' 
Uon  (London,  1766),  p.  73.  Whntely'i 
frame  of  mind  may  be  gathered  from  ad 
earllei  page  In  the  lanie  volatne  (6G). 
Tben  he  nye  that  the  Illicit  trade 
between  the  colonlee  and  forelpi  nations 
"  wu  all  stolen  from  the  commerce,  ami 
pan  ot  It  from  the  manofactnrea  of 
Oreat  Britain,  contrary  to  tbe  ttinda- 
mental  prindple  ot  colonization,  to  every 
maxim  ot  policy,  and  to  the  expreu 
provision  of  the  lair." 
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Carolina,  were  even  then  appropriating  more  than  that 
sum,^  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  salaries  in  Virginia 
were  paid  out  of  permaoeDt  revenue,  and  were,  therefore, 
not  included  in  the  appropriations  made  by  the  assembly.* 
Beside  what  the  colonists  paid  in  direct  taxation  by 
vote  of  their  own  assemblies,  they  were  contributing  in- 
directly several  hundred  thousand  pounds  to  the  royal  ex- 
chequer in  each  year.  This  was  owing  to  the  operation 
of  the  colonial  system  that  gave  to  British  merchants, 
manufacturers,  and  shipowners  a  practical  monopoly  of 
many  branches  of  colonial  trade.  It  was  estimated  that 
the  obligation  of  sending  Chesapeake  tobacco  to  Great 
Britain  cost  about  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  yearly  in 
the  way  of  commissions,*  and  it  was  said  that  one-third  of 
the  cost  of  British  manufactured  goods  that  were  sold 
in  the  colonies  was  due  to  the  heavy  taxes  that  were  paid  in 
England.  Including  wages  and  profits  to  operatives  and 
manufacturers,  America  contributed  nearly  two  million 
pounds  sterling  yearly  to  the  income  of  the  home  land.*     On 


<Th«  totKl  amoant  wu  £33t,996 
Uwtol  miHiey.  Bee  MoMatJifuttU  Prov- 
ince Laat,  iv,  n6;  Kpley'i  Financial 
HUtory  of  Virginia  (p.  41),  from 
"Jonmala  of  the  ABeembly"  ;  And 
Cooper*!  SfatuCu  tf  SonA  Carolina, 
W,  314.  On  this  geneikl  Bobject,  see 
Botton  Tmen  Reeord$,  lTW-89,  p.  73, 
JfoHocAufeftf  Pronfnce  Lama,  111,  It, 
eapecUllf  It,  p.  685;  Henlng'a  Sfalutei 
0/  Vir^nla,  t11,  vlil;  Colonial  Lou*  o/ 
Nevi  York  (ed.  1894),  lil,  It.  In  mlng; 
theaa  boaki,  the  matter  will  be  fouod 
listed  under  "  Treacli  and  Indian  War," 
"Debts,"  "  Frontlec,"  "Appropria- 
tions," and  "War,"  See  also  Colonial 
Staordt  of  North  Carolina,  tII,  44T. 

*  From  not«s  taken  by  Jared  Sparki 
In  London  ("  Hannacripta,"  No.  43,  toI. 
Ui,  214)  It  B^iears  that  the  dnty  ot  two 
■hillings  per  hogshead  ot  tobacoo  ex- 
poTt«d  from  Virginia  piodnced  In  the 


tirelre  months  from  April  211,  1T6B,  to 
April  U.  1770.  £6491,  wlilah  was  twed  to 
pay  the  salaries  of  the  earenior,  the 
councilor*,  the  Jndges,  attomaj-general, 
and  some  other  offlclals.  In  1767  tfas 
qoltrents,  Inclodtng  arrean,  prodnoed 
£ST38.  Of  this  £2363  were  Dsad  to  pay 
■alariea. 

■  An  Appeal  ta  Vu  /tisttee  and 
Interea$  <^  the  People  o/  Oreat  Britain 
(foorth  edition,  London.  ITTB),  p.  35. 

*  Sir  Robert  Walpols  had  passed  «Tei 
"  some  Irregnlarltiea,"  tor  be  waa  oon- 
Tinced  that  it  the  colonists  gainsd  fire 
hoodred  thousand  pounds  by  (oraigB 
commei«e,  tall  halt  ot  it  within  two 
yean  "  will  be  In  his  majesty's  exchsqim, 
by  the  Ishonr  and  product  ot  tfala  king- 
dom. .  .  .  This  is  taxing  thMi  mon 
agreeably  to  their  oonsHtntloD  and  to 
onts."  Bisset's  Seign  of  Qnvrg*  UI, 
I,  403  note.     Mr.  FItt  dedand  thkt 
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the  other  hand  the  royal  government  paid  bounties  on 
certain  colonial  productions,'  but  these  did  not  amount  to 
more  than  a  small  percentage  of  the  profit  that  the  mother 
country  derived  from  her  colonies. 

When  William  Pitt  was  driven  from  ofBce,  Lord  Bute 
undertook  to  direct  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom.  H^  lead- 
ing supporters  were  George  Grenville,  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  Lord  Halifax,  Secretaiy  of  State,  and  Charles 
Townshend,  First  Lord  of  Trade.  To  the  two  last  named, 
with  a  group  of  army  men  and  Thomas  Whately,  the  in- 
ception of  the  new  policy  was  due.  Halifax  had  long  been 
at  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  had  greatly  disliked  the  in- 
ability of  the  government  to  secure  obedience  to  its  com- 
mands in  America.*  Up  to  the  year  1T68,  owing  to  the 
French  war,  he- had  been  unable  to  carry  his  plans  into 
effect,  but  now  that  England  was  at  peace  with  the  world, 
and  was  likely  to  remain  so  for  some  time  to  come,  the  way 
seemed  clear  for  a  reckoning.     Grenville  also  was  interested 


eolmUl  oommeiea  brongbt  In  »  profit  ol 
two  milUon  ponada  to  British  nurcliwita 
In  meb  Jttir  {The  SpMdt  of  Mr.  P... 
And  ameral  olAari,  in  a  eartofn  aujnul 
AMttmlylp  On  a  late  Inqrarlanl  Debatt, 
p.  28).  WliBt  Pitt  had  in  mind,  piobftblr, 
«H  that  the  mmonnta  pftld  in  wBgw,  eto., 
In  walking  np  the  r>w  m>l«rlal  that  «m 
•old  to  the  colonliti  usoanted  to  abont 
that  Klin.  I>uial  Dnlao^  (Cbiwldcra- 
Hoit*  on  Intpotiftff  Tasett  in  IA«  Brttith 
OoIohI—  (Annapolta,  1T6B),  p.  43)  ttatM 
that  a  bal«  ot  English  ololh  hss  *n 
•itlSoial  Talneof  61  peTosDt.  Bating  thii 
•TtUcial  valnaat  only  one-third  of  the 
Iota],  ha  «oupol«*  tliat  what  with  aztta 
frsllCht,  pioBta  to  ICnglish  BMcehants  for 
ooaiMlMloD,  and  tbo  nonopol;  confarrcd 
by  the  "  mnmaratloii "  that  out  ot  eTsiT 
£3,000,000  worth  at  good*  Imported  Into 
Am  eoloolM  £  l,630,ees  repreientad  tazM, 
proSta,  al«.,  and  only  £  303,331  real  valos. 
Adam  Smith  in  his  WealA  of  Nattont 
(Heood  edlUon,  11, 213)  sutea  that  aotne 


nodeialt  and  gradnal  relaxation  of  the 
laws  of  tnde  till  colonial  commerce 
■hoold  be  "In  a  great  meaBors  tree" 
was  necessary  to  rellere  Oreat  Britain 
Irom  oTergTOwn  employments ;  in  other 
words  that  the  building  np  British 
mannfactores    at   the    expense    of  the 

1  Bee  Jamea  Uacphemn's  The  SIghU 

t^  Oreat  Britain  Aistrtad  (London, 
1778,  p. Ifl note);  — 

Indigo,                1T49-T3.    ,    .  £14B,03a 

Hemp  and  flax,  1T6B-Ta .    ,    .  0,000 

H.™ 1^«.    (1708-29.    .    .  430.178 

NaTalrtores    \^.J^J^           _  1,028,06* 

1,609,314 
In  addlUoB  there  were  bonntlea  on 
raw  silk  Mid  on  a  lewoiberoommodltiea, 
*  The  determination  to  make  effective 
the  imparlal  control  oomas  ont  clearly  In 
O.  M.  Dlokeraon'g  Amtriean  ColonM 
OooemmenI  (Cleveland,  1012),  which  is 
based  on  a  caretol  and  prolonged  stody 
ot  the  "  Colonial  Papers  "  In  London. 
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because  he  found  that  the  colonial  customs  were  producing 
less  than  two  thousand  pounds  in  each  year  at  a  cost  of 
collection  of  more  than  four  times  that  amount.^  The  new 
plans  contemplated,  therefore,  a  stifFening  of  the  customs 
service  to  enforce  the  existing  laws  and  acts  of  trade  and 
to  make  the  Sugar  Act  productive  by  reducing  the  rate3, 
thereby  doing  away  with  some  of  the  temptation  to  smuggle ; 
to  change  it,  in  other  words,  from  a  regulation  of  trade  to 
a  revenue-producing  measure.  At  that  time,  as  for  years, 
a  drawback  had  been  allowed  od  European  manufactures 
exported  to  the  plantations.  This  was  now  to  be  ended. 
Additional  imposts  were  to  be  collected  on  some  of  these 
goods  in  America,  and  the  wines  of  Madeira  and  the  Azores 
were  to  be  assessed  at  a  very  high  rate  on  importation  into 
the  colonies  in  comparison  with  the  rates  on  wines  that 
were  imported  through  Great  Britain.  In  the  future  the 
colonists  were  to  shoulder  a  large  part  of  the  expense  of 
maintaining  the  soldiers  who  were  stationed  among  them. 
Finally,  the  stamp  duties  were  to  be  extended  to  America. 
In  all,  what  with  the  amount  to  be  saved  by  compelling 
the  colonists  to  feed  and  house  the  troops,  and  what  would 
be  collected  indirectly  through  the  custom  houses,  or  di- 
rectly  through  the  stamp  offices,  the  whole  expense  of  main- 
taining ten  thousand  troops  might  be  recouped  >  and  there 

lOctobet  11,  1763,  the  Lords  of  Trade  Lattly    Made   eonceml«v   ""  CMottiM 

wrote  to   Oovemor   Beinmrd   that   the  (third  edition,  LoadoD,  1T7S,  p.  BS).    Tba 

American   cnatonu   revenne   wae  "not  words   are   as   follows:     "BemittaoM 

;et  lafHolent  to  ietr%j  a  tonrtfa  part  ot  trom  all  the  Colonies,  at  an  Avenge  of 

the  expenoe  necessary  tor  ooUeotlng  It ;  thirt j  Tears  liaa  not  amonnled  to  ISOO  £ 

and   that   throngta   negledi  connivance  a  year  and  to  make  It  still  more  ridlo- 

k  fnud,  not  only  the  Bevenne  la  Im-  nlous,    ths   Establishment    of    OfQesn 

paired,  hot  the  Commerceof  theColonles  necessary  to  collect  this  1900  £  amoiuitt 

Is  diverted  from  It's  natimJ  ccntse."  toTeOO£  per  Jnnum." 

"  Bernard  Papers"  (Hb.),'>131'    Oiea-  *  InthsOommDnj  JotimaJ«(xxlx,681) 

Tllle   made  a   similar   statement   in  a  is  an  eetimate  of  the  charge  ot  the  force* 

letter    to   Horace   Walpole    (Gntmiillt  serrlnK  In  the  Flantatlnus,  Minorca,  and 

Papers,  11,  114).    Thesameldea  iBglven  (Hbraltar  tor  the  year  December  2S,  1763, 

In   a    pamphlet    entitled     Eegulatiott  to  December  M,  1764,  wliicfc  wma  pte- 
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might  even  be  something  left  over  for  the  support  of  the 
civil  establishment  As  parts  of  the  general  scheme, 
colonial  manufacturing  was  still  further  retrained,  more 
colonial  staples  were  placed  on  the  enumerated  list,' 
and  trade  was  to  be  made  safer  by  extending  the  pro. 
hibition  against  issuing  paper  money  to  all  the  colonies.* 
The  only  boon  given  in  return  for  all  this  restriction  and 
taxation  was  to  permit  the  New  England  whalemen  to  take 
whales  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  to  export  their  oil  to 
Great  Britain.*  It  was  a  far-reaching  plan,  and  had  it 
been  carried  out  in  its  entirety  would  have  wrought  an  im- 
portant change  in  the  working  of  the  imperial  constitution. 
Before  anything  was  done  to  carry  into  effect  the 
scheme  that  has  just  been  outlined  Lord  Bute,  frightened 
by  public  clamor,  resigned  his  high  ofBce  and  retired 
behind  the  throne,  from  which  vantEige  point  he  was 
generally  supposed  to  have  dictated  to  successive  ministries. 
Grenville  became  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  as  well  as 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.     Halifax  continued  as  Sec- 

■antsd  on  NoTember  29, 1TB3.    Tba  toul  Hia  flgntea  foe  ITM   an  nil»tuitiallj 

ebMxg»   !■   £973,774.     DednctiDg    tiom  theaamsu  thoM  Rtven  in  Uia  Cbmmoiu 

this  the  oott  of  the  gKirlsona  at  Mlnoica  Joumob.     Probablf    the    diacrepancj 

ud  Gibraltar,  leaTee  £202,09S.    Adding  between  the  eatimatet  given  In  this  note 

to  tbia  mm  the  amoont  Toted  tor  ord-  arlaea  from  dlfFerent  treatment  of  the 

naoDahttbaFlaiitatloas  (lftid.,zzlz,686)  oidoancs     cbaigei.      None    of    these 

glTea    a    total    la    roiind    nombera   of  eetlmatea  Inclnde  the   chargee  for  the 

£2IS,OD0.    a.  Ij.  SMt'»  Britith  Colonial  navy  or  for  lortiflcations   and  extras, 

PoHcg,  I7M-I7ee,  p.  267  note,  aaja  that  tnch  aa  preaenta  for  the  Indiana.    The 

tlM  total  ooat  of  the  Amertcan  army  wai  total  cost  was  well  over  £  300,000  In  1T64. 

aboat    £330,000    yearly.      Hae|)faenon  i4aeorgem,Cap.lS,  "eDomerates" 

{Sightt  of  QTsat  Britain,  99)  givea  the  hldea  and  aklns. 

toUowInx  flgnrea  for  money  voted  for  ■  Bee  note  I  on  p.  B3. 

fonea    employed    In    the    defence    of  '4  George  in,    Cap.  39  (Rnflhead'a 

America: —  Aotutej  at  Large,  Ix,  IBO).    Aooordbig 

ITBB £81,0N  yearly  to  a  table  In  the  HaaBBchnaeCta  Historical 

ITBS 143,813  Society's    ColUcOoru,  First  Series,  Ut, 

ITST 949,8M  161,  the  valne  of  the  Nantocket  wliale- 

I7BS 61S,S4S  catch  Increaaed  fourfold  between  ITBS  and 

17S3 310,317  1770;  bat  exactly  how  much  of  this  waa 

ITH wifX&  dne  to  the  opeaing  of  the  Bt.  lAwrence  ia 

17a.«B 368.0H-3T9,SB8 

»H 317,334 
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retary  of  State  ;  but  Charles  Townshend  declined  the  offers 
that  were  made  to  him,  and  for  a  few  months  was  out  of 
employment,  for  the  only  time  during  his  political  career. 
George  Grenville's  name  is  one  of  the  blackest  in  American 
history;  but  his  contemporaries  thought  well  of  him.  He 
possessed  fair  abilities,  but  was  unable  to  see  far  beyond 
the  letter  of  the  law  books.  He  refused  to  adopt  that 
part  of  the  plan  which  provided  for  the  establishment  of 
an  American  civil  list  by  parliamentary  enactment  He 
accepted  the  rest,  and  the  responsibility  for  taking  the 
first  steps  in  carrying  out  the  policy  that  led  to  American 
resistance  and  separation  must  rest  on  his  shoulders.^  It 
was  suggested  at  the  time  that  American  members 
should  be  admitted  to  the  House  of  Commons,  but  as  no 
one  took  much  interest  in  the  matter,  Grenvilte  did  not 
think  it  worth  while  to  act  on  this  proposal. 

Grenville's  first  step  was  to  apply  to  the  Commissioners 
of  the  Customs  and  the  Lords  of  Trade  for  advice  as  to 
the  best  means  to  invigorate  the  customs  service.*  The 
latter  made  no  useful  suggestions,  but  the  Commissioners 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  many  American  customs 
officials  lived  in  England  and  administered  their  duties  by 
deputy  to  the  injury  of  the  revenue.  Thereupon,  Gren- 
ville  revoked  leaves  of  absence  with  a  vigorous  hand  and 

I  Charle*  Jenkinson,  who  wm  ons  ot  QmiTllIe ;  If  It  wm  a  bmd  one.  Urn  «rRin 

Uie  Joint  BecreUuies  of  the  treMory  In  or  the  111  policy  of  It  did  not  belonc  to 

1T63,  yesis   ftftcrwaida    decISTod    tbmt  him."    llila  work  wu  pnbUabBd  aome 

"Ht.  QreiiTlllehkilDoeoDeeTnwtiateTBr  yeaTs  after  GreiiTllle't  das th.    WhUe  he 

in  the  flr«t  c*u«ei  of  the  dlsqaletndee  wm  attll  living,  Colonel  Onalow  aoaerted 

there  [in  America].    They  originated  in  in  the  Hodhi  of  Commoiu  that  QnmTllle 

the  projects  which  were  formed  while  la  "gtartlDg  the  idea  of  taxing  America" 

Lord   Bate   was    In    office."     Almon'a  hkdtieen  acttutted  hy  the  beet  intentiaw. 

Bu)gr<^hioai  Aneodolet,  11,  81.  On  p.  84  See  CaTendith'e  D^att*,  U,  SB,  33  not*, 
ot  the  same  Tolatne,  the  following  state-  ■  Beer's    Britith   Oaloniat    PoUqf, 

menc  1b  alao  attributed  ta  Jenkioson:  irM-1769,  p.  2TJt,  dting  "  Board  of  Trade 

"  Xhe  measure  ot  the  Stamp  Act  waa  Papers,"    See  also  Halifax  to  Benutid, 

not  Ur.  OrenTille's;  If  the  act  was  a  Ao^stll.lTM.aakingforinfomiatianaB 

goodone.tha  merit  wa*  not  due  to  Ur.  toilllcittrade.  "  Bernard  Papers,"  x,  183. 
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prepared  a  circular  letter  to  the  colonial  governors  direct- 
ing them  to  be  diligent  in  the  performance  of  their  duties 
as  to  trade  and  customs.'  He  also  caused  deputations  to 
be  issued  to  the  commanders  of  some  of  the  smaller 
ships  on  the  American  station,  giving  them  authority  to 
seize  vessels  carrying  on  illicit  trade.  They  certainly 
did  effective  work  in  putting  an  end  to  evEisions  of  the 
law&'  In  March,  1764,  he  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Commons  twenty-two  resolutions.  These  were  speedily 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  and  upon 
them  the  Stamp  Act  and  the  American  Revenue  Act  of 
1764  were  based.'  So  many  novel  questions  arose  in 
connection  with  the  extension  of  the  stamp  duties  to  the 
colonies  that  Grenville  postponed  final  action  on  that 
part  of  the  scheme  to  give  the  American  assemblies  an 
Qpportxmity  to  suggest  more  agreeable  methods  of  rais- 


1  •' JoDna]  of  Um  Boud  ol  Trade  " 
(Mm.),  Inl,  341. 

■"Sparks  Hanoaorlpta,"  No,  43, 
Tol.  1,  p.  a02  i  It,  TT.  The  oxvtl  ot&aeia 
elsIiiMd  oDe-hall  ol  tbe  prooeeds  of 
•dsnrw  Dndei  an  Oidet  In  Coanall  of 
Jane  1,  1T63,  which  «m  bw«d  on  tba 
•et  of  3  George  m..  Cap.  22,  {  Iv,  entitled 
"  An  Act  for  the  fardier  Improvsineat 
of  hia  Hajaatjr'i  Bevenae  of  CutomB, 
and  for  the  EnconraKement  of  Officera 
making  Setmrea."    EatFhead'a  Statutei 

■  Parltafaentiay  SUtorf/,  xr,  142S. 
At  abont  this  time,  millam  Knox 
hnpn  ilia  intimacy  with  Hr.  QrenTille 
which  oootiniied  until  that  gentlemaD's 
death  Ib  ITTO.  He  then  attached  blmsell 
to  LMd  Oeoige  Qermaln,  with  whom  he 
■arvad  aa  mtder  secretary,  Kaoi  had 
held  a  minor  office  Id  Qeargia  and  had 
aeqnlrad  some  property  there.  He 
had  a  keen  mind  and  clear  Ideas  as  to 
ooloDlal  policy  which  commended  him  to 
Iboae  wlio  had  chai^ge  ol  American 
alUta.  In  ITM  he  laid  a  plan  before 
Qi^Ttlle  for  a  rediatrlbntlon  of  imperial 
baidaia.    This  la  nowlwre   printed   In 


his  pabllsbed  writings;  bnt  from 
scattered  hints  as  to  its  contents,  It  may 
be  the  paper  that  is  calendered  in  the 
Royal  UUtorlcal  Hannscrlpts  Commis- 
sion's Srporti  (FaHoM  CollectioTU,  t1, 
89,  286)  as  "  Hints  relative  to  our  Com- 
merce"; or  tbe  one  printed  In  Knox's 
£itra  Qffielal  Slatt  Fapen  (11,  29  and 
AppendlxNo.xi).  Tbesetwodocameots 
seem  to  belong  togetliet  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  latter,  which  refers  to 
years  jost  preceding  the  EeToIutlonary 
outbreak,  repeats  tbe  details  of  tbe  plan 
which  was  laid  before  OrauTllle  In  1764. 
Knox  computes  the  Jnst  proportion  ol 
the  imperial  expenses  which  the  colonists 
may  properly  bear  as  cue  and  one-quarter 
million  ponnds;  but  In  view  of  the 
benefits  which  England  derives  froin  the 
monopoly  ot  colonial  commerce,  he  sug- 
gests that  only  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds  should  be  rt^Bed  annnally  by 
duties  and  taxes  Imposed  by  Parliament. 
Whenerer  any  colony  should  place  at 
the  disposal  of  tlie  imperial  government 
a  snm  eqoai  to  el^t  per  cent  ot  its 
exports  in  1T63,  parUamentary  taxation 
■lioald  cease  as  to  that  colony. 
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ing  the  necessary  funds.     The  revenue  law  was  pushed 
through  at  once. 

The  preamble  of  this  celebrated  enactment  ^  recites  the 
expediency  of  establishing  new  provisions  for  improving  the 
revenue  of  "  this  kingdom,"  and  for  extending  and  securing 
commerce  between  it  and  the  colonies.  It  closed  with 
the  assertion  that  it  is  just  and  necessary  to  raise  a 
revenue  in  the  plantations  "  for  defraying  the  Expences 
of  defending,  protecting,  and  securing  the  same."  For 
these  reasons  "  We,  Your  Majesty's  most  dutiful  and  loyal 
Subjects,  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain  in  Parliament 
assembled,  being  desirous  to  make  some  Provision  .  .  . 
towards  raising  the  said  revenue  in  America,  have 
resolved  to  give  and  grant  unto  Your  Majesty  "  the  pre- 
scribed duties.  These  were  to  be  levied  in  the  colonies  upon 
silks  and  other  stuffs  from  the  East,  and  upon  fine  fabrics 
from  Europe.  The  wines  of  Madeira  and  the  other  Atlan- 
tic islands  imported  directly  into  the  colonies  were  to  pay 
seven  pounds,  or  one  hundred  and  forty  shillings,  per  ton 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty-two  gallons,  while  the  wines  of 
Portugal  and  Spain  and  other  countries,  except  France, 
imported  through  Great  Britain  were  to  pay  only  ten 
shillings  per  ton,  French  wines  could  not  be  imported 
at  all."  In  the  future  no  drawbacks  were  to  be  allowed 
with  the  exception  of  those  on  a  few  specified  com- 
modities. The  operation  of  the  act,  therefore,  would 
greatly  increase  the  price  of  many  articles  in  America,' 
for  the  failure  to  pay  back  any  part  of  the  duties  lev- 
ied on  European  goods  upon  importation  into  Great  Britain 

1 1  Qeorge  III,  Cmp.  IS  (iS(atufe«  at  ■  Before   this    ohange    wai    made, 

XoTf*,  ad.  1T8B,  TDl.  Tli,  p.  407).  manj  lorelpi  goodi   could   ba   bon^t 

*  At  thle  time,  the  importkUoD  at  che^wr  in  the  pluiuUona  tbmn  in  Bb(- 

Frawb   wipe*  Into   England   waa  pro-  land:  Adam  Smlth'a  iVeoUAq/' JVatjtnu, 

UUt«d,  U,  181,  Iffl  (LcHidon,  1TT6), 
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would  compel  merchants  to  charge  more  for  those  fabrics, 
and  this  in  turn  would  enable  British  manufacturers  to 
obtain  higher  prices  for  their  productions.  Add  to  this  the 
imposts  to  be  levied  in  America  and  the  ultimate  consumer 
was  likely  to  pay  a  good  deal  more  than  he  had  been  pay- 
ing for  many  articles,  —  unless  he  took  to  making  them 
himself. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  in  America  that  the  govern- 
ment was  intending  to  renew  the  Sugar  Act  of  1788,  the 
merchants  of  Boston,  Newport,  New  York,  and  other 
places  sent  memorials  to  England,  stating  that  the  vigorous 
execution  of  the  old  law  was  the  primal  cause  of  the 
declining  commerce  of  the  North.  The  Rhode  Islanders 
asserted  that  of  the  fourteen  thousand  hogsheads  of  molas- 
ses that  were  imported  into  that  colony  in  one  year,  only 
twenty-five  hundred  were  of  English  production,  —  all  the 
English  sugar  plantations  put  together  could  not  satisfy  the 
needs  of  the  distillers  of  that  one  colony.  The  Boston 
men  said  that  the  business  could  not  be  carried  on  if  the 
duty  oo  molasses  was  more  than  one  penny  per  gallon. 
A  higher  duty  would  be  prejudicial  to  trade,  destroy  the 
fishing  industry,  and  force  the  colonists  from  commerce  into 
manufacturing.  Grenville  was  deaf  to  all  these  representa- 
tions and  decided  to  tax  foreign  molasses  imported  into  the 
northern  colonies  at  the  rate  of  threepence  per  gallon. 
At  the  same  time,  the  importation  of  foreign  rum  was  abso- 
lutely prohibited ;  but  rum  of  British  distillation  could  be 
imported  free  from  any  duty.  There  were  other  provisions 
as  to  sugar,  coffee,  and  pimento,  but  these  need  not  detain 
us  here. 

Important  as  were  these  parts  of  the  law,  they  were 
as  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  regulations  that  were 
devised  for  their  enforcement  and  for  the  enforcement  of 
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all  the  laws  relating  to  commerce  and  oarigation,  old  as 
well  as  new.  The  rates  were  changed  before  long,  but  the 
administrative  part  of  the  law  was  reenacted  again  and 
again.  For  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  century  the  law 
had  required  all  ship  masters,  loading  goods  in  colonial 
ports,  to  give  bonds  to  land  all  enumerated  commodities 
iu  Great  Britain  or  in  some  British  plaDtatioa.  In  the 
future,  they  were  likewise  to  gire  bonds  to  land  no  non- 
enumerated  goods  on  any  part  of  the  European  continent 
north  of  Cape  Finisterre.  Furthermore,  every  captain 
must  obtain  and  have  in  his  possession  certificates  from  the 
collector  of  customs  at  the  port  where  the  goods  had  been 
shipped  stating  that  these  bonds  and  some  of  lesser  moment 
had  been  given.  Certificates,  also,  were  to  be  obtained  by 
vessels  taking  on  West  India  produce  giving  details  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  cargo,  and  all  portions  of  it  not  certified 
to  were  to  be  treated  as  of  foreign  origin.  In  the  preced- 
ing year,  the  provisions  of  the  «  Hovering  Act"  of  George  I 
had  been  extended  to  cover  all  vessels  found  near  the  coast 
of  Ireland  or  the  plantations.^  According  to  the  new  law, 
the  master  of  any  British  vessel  found  within  two  leagues  of 
any  colony  must  produce  the  required  certificate,  whether 
he  was  stopped  while  sailing  to  Europe,  or  from  one  colony 
to  another,  as  from  Pennsylvania  across  the  Delaware  to 
New  Jersey,  or  from  New  York  to  Jamaica.  Then  there 
was  the  further  requirement  that  no  vessel  should  be 
cleared  from  any  British  port  unless  the  whole  cargo  had 
been  shjpped  in  Great  Britain.  The  only  important  excep- 
tions to  this  general  rule  were  salt  and  Irish  linens.  Colonial 
navigation  and  trade  were  now  in  a  strait-jacket. 

The  penalties  for  disobedience  of  this  law  were  many 
and  severe,  and  counterfeiting  of  certificates  was  to  be 

1 3  QoOTtp  m,  CAp.  22,  f  9.    ThB  mlgitiBl  act  ii  5  Gsarse  I,  O^  11. 
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punished  by  a  fine  of  five  hundred  pounds.  Suits  for 
forfeitures  might  be  brought  in  any  colonial  court  or  in  any 
admiralty  court  at  the  election  of  the  informer  or  prose- 
cutor. A  court  of  Vice-Admiralty  had  been  established  at 
Halifax  to  which  informers  and  prosecutors  naturally 
turned.  In  June,  .1765,  to  do  away  with  the  hardships 
that  this  involved,  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  while  Mr. 
Grenville  was  still  in  office,  recommended  the  removal  of 
this  court  from  Halifax  to  Boston,  and  the  establishment 
of  two  others  at  Philadelphia  and  Charleston ;  but  nothing 
was  done  at  that  time.*  The  net  proceeds  of  the  seizures 
were  to  be  divided  in  the  usual  manner,  one-third  to  the 
king,  one-third  to  the  governor,  and  one-third  to  the  prose- 
cutors ;  but  where  the  seizures  were  made  at  sea  by  the 
king's  ships  one-half  went  to  the  king,  the  other  to  the 
prosecutor.  Every  opportunity  was  taken  to  encourage 
seizures  and  prosecutions.  If,  for  example,  the  produce  of 
any  one  seizure  was  not  sufficient  to  pay  the  expenses,  the 
charges  might  be  defrayed  out  of  the  customs  —  even  when 
no  suit  was  brought  Finally,  the  burden  of  proof  as  to 
whether  duties  had  been  paid  or  the  goods  were  of  British 
or  foreign  origin  was  laid  upon  the  owner  or  claimant. 

One  other  clause  of  this  act  and  of  the  Stamp  Act  de- 
mands attention.  This  required  the  net  proceeds  of  the 
duties  collected  under  them  to  be  paid  into  the  "Receipt 
of  his  Majesty's  Exchequer."  The  radical  leaders  in 
America  at  once  laid  hold  of  this  provision  and  declared 
that  these  laws  would  drain  the  colonies  of  all  their  gold 
and  silver.  The  government  in  England  denied  that  it  had 
any  intention  of  drawing  specie  from  America.  These 
statements  were  not  believed  io  the  colonies ;  but  they  were 
true.     The  payment  of  money    into    the   Receipt  of  his 

>  Bowd  ol  Tnde  Papon,  "  PlaDUUoiw  Oeneral,"  zz,  38B. 
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Majesty's  Exchequer  did  not  necessarily  mean  the  paying 
over  the  counter  of  so  many  pounds  in  gold  and  silver,  — 
the  payment  might  be  made  in  drafts  from  the  office  of 
the  paymaster  of  the  forces  in  exchange  for  supplies 
bought  in  America  with  funds  contributed  by  the 
customs  collectors  there.  This  was  the  mode  actually  pre- 
scribed by  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  in  1764.  The  net 
proceeds  of  the  duties  and  taxes  were  to  be  handed  over 
to  the  deputy  paymaster  of  the  forces  at  New  York  and  by 
him  expended  in  America  in  the  purchase  of  supplies  for  the 
army.  The  accounting  between  the  two  services  would  be 
done  in  London  and  wpuld  thus  satisfy  the  requirements  of 
the  law.i  Although  this  was  true  in  1764  and  1765,  the 
American  radicals  were  quite  justified  in  their  outcry  in 
the  absence  of  any  explicit  statement  to  the  contrary. 
Moreover,  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen,  the  Treasury  Board 
might  order  the  actual  money  to  be  sent  across  the  Atlantic, 
and  this,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  done  after  1767. 

It  was  hoped  that  the  funds  arising  under  these  laws 
would  go  far  towards  providing  for  the  support  of  the 
soldiers  that  were  to  be  kept  in  the  colonies.     The  rest 

>  Tlia  protest  of  nuidr;  lord*  kg^nst  the  BecretBrlea  of  th«  Tnuury  Board, 
tliB  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Aot  {Fartia-  WTOtetoTemptethBtthe"irholeiiione7" 
mtJtUirp  Bittorf/,  xtI,  1S8)  Dates  a  to  be  Talsed  by  the  stamp  duties  iroold 
minute  of  the  TreMnry  Board  of  Jalj  "  nsver  be  drawn  ont  "  ol  the  ootoaieei 
9, 1T6B,  dlreotlDg  the  fnnds  raised  nnder  th«  "  Paymaster  0«neral  waDtlog  to 
the  Stamp  Act  to  be  paid  lo  the  depaty  remit  money  for  sabslsteoce,  &c,  will 
paymaster  of  the  forces  in  America,  and  apply  to  the  Commissioners  ol  Cnstoms 
used  to  defray  military  expenses  there.  or  Stamps  tor  bills  or  ordere  upon  tbeir 
October  21,  lT6fi,  John  Temple,  then  officers  In  the  Colonies.  These  offlcara 
snrreyor  general  in  the  northern  district,  will  in  coDMqneQce  thereof  pay  OTeitba 
Intormed  the  paymaster  at  New  York  money  in  their  hands  to  the  deputy  pay- 
that  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  had  masten,  &  whatever  sams  shall  be  thus 
Instructed  him  to  pay  over  the  pnidnce  adranced  in  America  will  be  p^d  here 
of  the  American  duties  to  the  deputy  by  the  Paymaster  General  to  the  Cam- 
paymaster  at  New  York  lo  be  immedi-  missloners  of  Cnitoms  or  Stamps,  who 
ately  expended  by  him  in  defraying  the  will  pay  the  same  into  the  Exchequer  aa 
aubslstence  of  the  troops.  "Temple  American  revenue  in  conformity  to  ttaB 
Papers "  (Ha.)  under  date.  Moreover,  act."  Botattoin  and  lamp's  Papers,  1, 
Thomas  Whatoty,  who  was  then  one  of  Bl,  GO. 
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of  the  espeose  of  maintaining  them,  or  a  large  part  of  it, 
would  be  met  by  the  colonists  themselves  under  the  terms 
of  the  Quartering  Act.  This  law  had  been  passed  at  the 
express  desire  of  General  Gage,  who  was  now  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  British  forces  in  America.'  It  required 
the  several  provinces  to  provide  barracks  for  the  troops 
that  might  be  stationed  therein,  to  supply  them  with  cer- 
tain necessary  utensils,  with  vinegar  and  salt,  with  rum 
or  beer,  and  to  pay  for  their  transportation  within  the 
province  over  and  above  a  specified  amount  per  mile 
which  would  be  provided  by  the  British  exchequer.  Grant- 
ing that  it  was  necessary  to  keep  a  force  of  ten  thousand 
men  in  America  and  to  oblige  the  colonists  to  pay  for 
them,  the  working  of  this  particular  law  was  unjust. 
New  York  was  the  strategic  center  of  America'  with  its 
lines  of  transportation  to  Canada,  to  the  frontier,  and  to 
the  West  Indies.  Gage  established  his  headquarters  there 
and  kept  several  regiments  within  the  limits  of  the  prov- 
ince, not  because  they  were  needed  there  to  preserve 
order  or  to  overawe  the  Canadians  or  the  Indians,  but  sim- 
ply because  that  was  the  most  convenient  place  for  them. 
The  New  Yorkers  were  quite  unwilling  to  bear  so  dispro- 
portionate a  part  of  the  total  charge.  The  assembly 
refused  to  comply  with  all  of  the  provisions  of  the  law,  and 
Parliament  directed  the  governor  of  the  province  to  give 
bis  assent  to  no  legislative  act  of  the  assembly  until  its 
provisions  were  fully  met.'     In  this  way  there  developed 

)  Calendar  of  Home  Offlot  Paper*,  Totsd  £7000  per  umnm  for  Uta  aapport 
I760-6B,  p.  BSS.  The  act  la  S  OMrge  m,  of  the  Toymi  forces  In  New  York.  In 
G^.  S»  (Pickering's  SlatultM  at  Large,  1763  this  grant  wu  cat  dawn  to  £2367, 
zzTl,  300).  TheBctoteOeorgem.Cap.  and  tbereatter  was  not  paid  at  alL 
18,  diff«n  In  bodib  pmrtlcolars  from  this  Hacpherson's  Rights  of  Great  Britain 
ona.  It  ll  Dot  gf  TBD  in  the  compilations,  Auerted.  Appeudlz. 
bnt  haa  been  examined  In  one  of  the  ■  7  Qeorge  in.  Cap.  09  (Pickering's 
"  •  -~  Statute*  at  Large,  nvli,  609).  In  Feb- 
ruary,  1767,  GoTemor  CarletoD  wrote 
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a  most  dangerous  constitutional  crisis  which  continued 
for  several  years  until  the  New  Yorkers  were  obliged  by 
their  necessities  to  yield.' 

On  closing  the  session  of  Parliament  in  April,  1764,  the 
king  expressed  his  hearty  approbation  of  the  wise  regu- 
lations, as  he  called  them,  that  had  been  made  "  to  aug- 
ment the  public  revenues,  to  unite  the  interests  of  the 
most  distant  possessions  of  my  crown,  and  to  encourage 
and  secure  their  commerce  with  Great  Britain.'"  Pre- 
cisely how  these  regulations  were  likely  to  encourage 
colonial  commerce  with  anybody  was  not  stated.  As  to 
uniting  the  interests  of  two  portions  of  the  Empire,  the 
words  of  the  Virginia  Committee  of  Correspondence  were 
impressive,  for  they  declared  that  no  man  or  body  of  men 
had  a  right  to  do  that  which  is  contrary  to  reason  and  jus- 
tice or  that  tended  to  the  destruction  of  the  constitution.* 

The  presence  of  the  revenue  cruisers  bad  aroused  public 
attention,  but  nothing  like  the  indignation  which  was 
excited- by  the  news  that  the  House  of  Commons  was 
intending  to  levy  a  tax  on  the  American  planter  «  without 
the  consent  of  his  representative  "  *  being  asked.     In  those 


from   QiialMO    to    Q*gb   idTlBlitg   tdm  wlUi Ai«UtiTai&NewToTk,uidadTliad 

to  Mt^Uih  "a  piopei  pikes  of  ftrmi,  blm,  Muoag  ottier  tbliigi,  thkt  It  that 

OMU  Ilia  Town  of  N««  York  "  bacaoM  proTlnee  stood  firm  for  ons  moro  yaar. 

It  ia  BMenHkl  to  astabUth  that  aecnrltjr  ths  horns  Korsnunent  would  ba  obliged 

and  Btrangth  that  can  oarb  and  ovaraoms  to  glTS  waf  ■ 

thoae  wBio  ars  "  not  thoionghlf  bonnd  *  ParHam»ntarf  BittotTf,  xt,  1431. 

to  thslidaty."    Horsover,  tbe  eetabllih-  *Tbs7wrotatotbei?agenttnLcmdon 

ment  of  Buoh  a  poat  on  the  line  of  corn-  tbat  tn  Brltlih  nbjeet  eonld  Jnatlj  ba 

mnnlcation    between    New   Toik    and  mada  "Mitaaerrlaat"  to  lawi   wltliont 

Qneboa  "  will  glre  security  to  the  Klng'i  hia  penonal  Mnaant  ot  tliat  of  U«  repre- 

Magarinaa"    and    "will    tepante   th«  MtitatlTes,  andthat  "noHanorBodjof 

Nonhem  from  the  Santh«rn  Colonlei."  Hen,  bowarer  inreitad  w*'  power,  bare 

MaNachosetta  Historical  Society's  CoU  a  Bight  to  do  anything  that  It  contrary 

Ueliont,  Foarth  Series,  z,  S94, 090.  to  Baasoa  &  Jnatloe,  or  that  can  toid 

1  Prom  entries  In  the  "  Joamals  of  the  to  Hie  Destmctlon  of  ths  Coostltation." 

Board  ot  Trade"  (tnvll,  122  and  fol.)  It  Plrvlnlo  Magatlne  of  Ifytory,  zll,  13. 
appears  tliat  one  ot  the  clerks  In  lh«  *  BtH»^'u  XMlen  qf  Btehant&nrjf 


nantatloQ  Office  was  In  correspondence      Xes,  i,  6. 
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days  there  was  some  subtle  distinction  between  duties  levied 
at  the  customhouse  and  money  collected  directly  from  the 
people.  The  colonists  had  clearly  recognized  and  acknowl- 
■  edged  the  rights  of  the  imperial  government  to  regulate 
trade  and  navigation,  partly,  no  doubt,  because  up  to  this 
time  they  had  not  thought  much  about  the  matter.  Now 
that  there  was  a  prospect  of  their  trade  being  regulated 
in  earnest,  more  attention  was  paid  to  it.  Of  course,  it 
was  difficult  to  separate  the  regulation  of  trade  from 
the  collection  of  duties  for  purposes  of  revenue.  What- 
ever was  collected  at  the  customhouse  seemed  to  belong 
to  the  regulation  of  trade;  but  when  it  was  proposed 
to  extend  the  stamp  duties  to  America  by  act  of  Parlia- 
ment, there  was  no  possibility  of  disguise.  These  were 
taxes,  direct  taxes,  to  be  collected  in  the  interior  parts 
of  the  colonies  as  well  as  at  the  seaports.  It  was  one 
of  the  cardinal  principles  of  political  action  that  no 
Englishman  could  be  "  taxed  "  without  his  consent  being 
given  at  least  constructively ;  besides,  the  colonists  were 
paying  enough  taxes  as  it  was.  To  ask  them  to  submit 
to  new  levies  imposed  upon  them  in  what  they  regarded 
as  an  illegal  manner  at  the  precise  moment  when 
their  trade  was  being  restrained,  was  asking  altogether  too 
much.  Instead  of  suggesting  alternative  modes  of  taxsr 
tioD,  as  Grrenville  had  requested,'  they  presented  petitions 
against  being  taxed  at  all,  in  any  manner  whatsoever, 
except  by  vote  of  their  own  assemblies.  The  first  of 
these  was  laid  before  the  Lords  of  Trade  on  December  11, 
1764,  and  was  promptly  denounced  as  exhibiting  "  the  most 
Indecent  disrespect"  to  the  legislature  of  Great  Britain.' 

1  wmtoiB  Knox's  CUOtn  ^f  (Aa  Ool- 
oaiM  Xxamintd,  31.  TUi  matter  !■ 
MpMtt«d  In  Appendix  t  of  bU  Xztra 
OJMal  StaU  F«i>er;  vol.  U. 
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The  Commons  showed  its  sense  of  the  matter  by  refus- 
ing to  allow  them  to  be  presented,  under  the  terms  of 
an  ancient  rule  of  that  body  that  no  petitions  against 
money  bills  were  to  be  received  from  any  one.  After . 
waiting  the  appointed  time  for  suggestions,  Grenville  in- 
troduced into  the  Commons  a  bill  exteodiDg  the  stamp 
duties  to  the  colonies  and  it  passed  both  Houses  without 
arousing  any  opposition  worth  noting,' 

Stamp  duties  were  not  new  either  in  England  or  in 
America.  They  had  been  levied  in  the  mother  country 
since  the  reign  of  William  III  and  had  proved  to  be  an 
easy  and  effective  means  of  raising  revenue.  In  1763,  they 
produced  nearly  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling.' 
In  America,  also,  stamp  duties  bad  been  collected,  although 
temporarily.*  There  had  been  many  suggestions  for  ex- 
tending the  English  duties  to  the  plantations.  As  far  back 
as  1722,  Archibald  Cumins,  at  the  time  naval  o£Qcer  at 
Boston,  had  made  certain  suggestions  to  the  Lords  of 
Trade,  which  anticipated  Grenville's  plan  in  almost  every 
particular,  even  to  the  removal  of  the  drawback  and  extend- 
ing the  stamp  duties.*     Other  suggestions  by  other  men" 

■  Tfa«  debste  aa  reported  Id  Fartia-  Tot«d  bj  Parliament  and  levied  in  the 
nMntorp  Histoty  (zvi,  3T)  waa  very  colonies.  Tbe  remoTal  of  the  drawback 
btitt,  hftRlljr  more  than  an  extract  from  on  Enropean  goods  expoil«d  Irom  Eng- 
»  qiMCh  l^aiDBt  it  which  baac  Bbttj  land,  wonld  bring  In  £40,000;  £33,000 
to  Mild  to  have  delivered.  Thii  waa  moreconldbegalnedbydatles  on  lorelgn 
reported  wily  by  Jared  logervoll  and  mm,  molasaea,  sugar,  cotton,  cocoa,  and 
possibly  varied  from  the  original  as  indigo  Imported  Into  the  colonies.  Daties 
much  as  other  speeches  of  the  time.  See  on  foreign  Tines  would  prodnce  another 
FrathlDgliam'sRiMO/(Ae  Aepubfic,  ITS.  £30,000,  and  tbe  sUmp  duties  £W.O0O 

■  Stephen  nowell's  Taxation  and  more.  On  the  other  band  he  suggested 
Taxei  in  England,  III,  3ZT.  that  some  of  tbe  fees  collected  at  the 

■  JTiuiaeAuMlM  pTwinet  Larea,  111,  colonlalcustomhonses  should  berednced, 
TH,  8GT.  so  thst  the  total  net  gain  would  be  abont 

•  "  Board  of  Trade  P«per«  '*  ("  Phlla-  £  100.000  yearly. 
delptila   Tr«iiBcrlpts,   Plantations   Qen-  iTbe  best   known  of   these   is  Sir 

eral,"  under  date  of  November,  1T23).  William  Keith's  Short  Ditoourm  on  Via 

Cumins   had    suggested    a    permanent  Pment  State  of  tAe  Colonies  in  America 

military  eBtahllahment  for  America  of  wit*  rejpere  W  tht  iniTfttt  n/  Orent 

eooo  soldlsrs  to  be  Bnppotl«d  b;  taxes  Britain   (Loudon,   IT38)    and  bto   TvHt 
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followed  and  toward  the  close  of  the  French  War  Henry 
M'CuUoh  presented  to  Grenville  an  elaborate  plan  for  an 
American  stamp  tax,  coupled  with  a  scheme  for  paper 
money  to  be  issued  in  England  for  use  in  all  the  colonies.* 
In  August,  1764,  Halifax  sent  a  circular  letter  to  the 
colonial  governors*  directing  them  to  report  as  to  the 
legal  documents  that  were  used  in  their  provinces.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  care  with  which  the  measure  was 
framed.  Much  lighter  duties  were  to  be  charged  on  ordi- 
nary documents  than  were  levied  in  England,  and  in  other 
respects  the  colonial  rates  were  considerably  less.  It  was 
even  sought  to  make  the  new  taxes  useful  as  a  restraint  on 
land  speculation  by  graduating  the  amount  roughly  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  acres  involved  in  any  one  trans- 
action. One  clause  in  the  act  that  arouses  attention  is  that 
taxing  newspapers  and  advertisements ;  but  these  were  the 
same  as  those  that  were  actually  being  levied  in  England.' 


Papert,  on  the  Stihjtct  of  raxing  (Ae 
Britith  CWoniM  in  America  (London, 
ITffT),  P-  "■ 

1  Sm  Wm.  A.  Shaw,  edfUii  Mlacella- 
neou*  Repre$Kntation»  rtlatine  to  Our 
Ooneemi  in  America,  LoDdoD,  190S. 
H'CaUab,  besides  Hnggestlng  Uie  levying 
ot  KwDp  dnlJea  and  certain  dnties  on 
rum  and  molaases,  advised  eatablisblDK 
tba  same  cnrrency  la  all  the  colonies. 
TIm  editor  italas  that  H'Culloh  In  1763 
presented  a  long,  tabnlar  statemenC  ot 
the  piopoeed  stamp  dalles  to  Orenvllle, 
vho  approved  it.  He  says  that  this  U 
unoDg  the  "  Hardwicke  Papers  "  In  the 
British  Mnsenm ;  but  the  Treaanry 
Board  was  diligently  searching  tor  the 
beat  method  of  levying  these  datles  two 
yeaiB  later.  It  Is  noteworthy  that 
Qialmers  In  a  letter  to  Lord  Hanafleld 
("  Sparks  Manoscripts,"  No.  T,  p.  43)  In 
describing  tbe  origin  of  the  Stamp  Act, 
nakea  no  mention  of  H'Callob. 

■"Bernard  Papers"  (Ms.),  x,  183, 
ISB,  DDdet  date  AugUBt  11, 1764. 


*  Whately  to  Temple,  Febroar;, 
1T6B  IMassachusetCs  Historical  Society's 
Coltectiotu,  Sixth  Series,  Iz,  49).  He 
wrote  that  much  lighter  dnties  were  to 
be  charged  on  the  ordinary  docoments 
than  were  paid  in  England.  Bonds  tor 
the  payment  of  small  snms  ot  money 
also  were  to  be  charged  less  than  those 
tor  larger  Snms.  Licenses  to  sell  apirlU 
oons  liqnort  in  the  colonies  were  to  be 
taxed  at  tbe  same  rate  as  licenses  to  sell 
ale  in  England,  while  newspapers  and 
advertisements  were  to  pay  the  same 
rates  in  both  countries.  A  few  things, 
among  which  were  certificates  ot 
marriage,  pardons,  and  debentures,  were 
not  to  be  taxed  at  all  In  America, 
althongb  they  were  in  Great  Britain. 
Upon  the  whale,  one  gets  tbe  idea  that 
the  stamp  dnties,  which  It  was  proposed 
to  charge,  were  ligfaCer  than  those 
which  were  aotually  being  paid  In 
England, 
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As  a  revenue  measure,  the  Stamp  Act  was  eminently  fair 
and  well  constructed,  the  solq  objection  to  it  was  in  the 
mode  of  its  passage.  "^ 

The  act^  fills  sixty-six  octtfvo  pages  of  the  black  letter 
type  of  the  period,  containing  ^preamble  and  one  hundred 
and  seventeen  paragraphs.  TbeMuties  were  to  be  assessed 
on  legal  documents  of  every  description,  including  letters 
of  administration  and  ships*  papers,  on  university  degrees 
and  similar  certificates ;  on  appointments  to  ofBce,  licenses 
to  retail  spirituous  liquors,  deeds,  bonds,  and  leases,  articles 
of  apprenticeship,  playing  cards  and  dice,  newspapers 
and  pamphlets.  On  the  other  baud,  school  books,  religious 
works,  proceedings  of  assemblies,  and  all  the  ordinary 
papers  of  commerce,  that  were  not  sealed,  were  subject  to 
no  tax  whatsoever.  The  administration  of  these  duties  was 
confided  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Stamp  Duties  in 
Great  Britain.  Heavy  fines  and  forfeitures  were  provided 
for  infractions  of  the  law,  and  these  might  be  collected 
through  the  admiralty  courts  at  the  election  of  the  in- 
former or  prosecuter.  This  last  provision  brought  up  a 
new  principle,  for  it  seemed  a  little  strange  to  use  the 
admiralty  courts  for  the  enforcement  of  inland  duties. 
Doubtless,  the  reason  for  this  was  that  there  was  no  court 
of  exchequer  in  the  colonies  and  it  was  thought  best  to 
use  the  existing  courts  rather  than  to  establish  new  ones. 
At  the  moment  of  its  passage,  no  one  in  London  had  the 
slightest  idea  that  the  act  would  be  opposed  in  America. 
Franklin  and  the  other  colonial  agents   had   no   thought 


1 0  OeoTfe  m,  Ctp.  13  CPIckering't  ton  wrota  to  HBdlson  Uuit  It  wu  "  np- 
Stattittt  at  Large,  xxrl,  179) ;  American  pond  "  tlut  the  conunratloii  of  TlrglnlA 
BUUay  LtttfitU,  No.  21.  Ezaggentad  woald  amoimtto  £SO,00Oitarlli«Areftr. 
IdeM  M  to  th6  Mnonnt  of  moaey  to  be  HavMboMtta  Hlatoricftl  Bodaty's  Pro- 
railed  onder  the  act  preTBllad  In  «m{(>Vi  B«orad  Sorlaa,  zlx,  109. 
Amario*.    Forlnata        ~"     "■     " 
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of  the  disturbances  that  a  few  months  were  to  witness 
throughout  the  colonies.  In  America,  too,  politicians 
thought  that  the  act  would  go  quietly  into  effect ;  one 
of  them,  Richard  Henry  Lee  of  Virginia,  even  applied  for 
one  of  the  coUectorships,  —  and  found  it  rather  difficult 
to  explain  away  his  conduct  Oftentimes  the  colonists  had 
petitioned  against  proposed  acts  of  Parliament,  but  when 
these  had  been  passed,  they  had  obeyed  or  had  silently 
disregard^  tiiem.  What  would  be  the  fate  of  this  new 
enactment  which  was  not  only  part  and  parcel  of  a  new 
policy,  but  was  itself  a  departure  from  all  precedent  7 
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NOTES 

I,  Tlie  Currency  Act,  1764.  —  (4  George  III,  Cap.  34.  Ruffhead's 
Statalea  at  Large,  ix,  199.)  The  title  is  "  An  Act  to  prevent  paper 
Bills  of  Credit,  hereafter  to  be  issued  in  any  ot  His  Majesty's  colo- 
nies 01  plantations  in  America,  from  being  declared  to  be  a  legal 
tender  in  payments  of  money ;  and  to  prevent  the  legal  tender  of 
such  bills  as  are  now  subsisting  from  being  prolonged  beyond  the 
periods  limited  for  callii^  in  and  sinking  the  same."  The  justifi- 
cations for  this  act  are  stated  to  be  the  great  disconragement  and 
prejudice  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  Hia  Majesty's  subjects,  by 
occasioning  confusion  in  dealings,  and  lessening  credit  in  the  said 
colonies.  This  was  accomplished  by  enacting  that  every  act,  order, 
or  resolution  of  any  colonial  assembly  in  contravention  of  this  lav 
shall  be  null  and  void  and  any  governor  assenting  to  such  bill  shall 
pay  the  sum  of  one  thousand  pounds,  be  immediately  dismissed 
from  his  government,  and  be  forever  after  incapable  of  any  publio 
office  or  place  of  trust  The  act  of  24  George  II  restraining  paper 
bills  in  New  England  is  also  expressly  confirmed. 

II.  The  Quartering  Acts.  —  The  preamble  of  the  Act  of  6  George  III, 
Cap.  18  recites  that  although  the  regular  mutiny  act  provides  for  the 
government  of  the  army,  it  may  not  be  sufficient  for  the  forces 
employed  in  America,  especially  as  the  conditions  for  quartering 
troops  in  the  colonies  are  unlike  those  prevaUing  in  Great  Britain, 
The  act  provides,  therefore,  that  the  civil  officers  in.  the  several 
towns,  districts,  and  other. places  in  the  colonies  must  "quarter  and 
billet  the  Officers  and  Soldiers,  in  His  Majesty's  Service,  in  the  Bat- 
racks  provided  hy  the  Colonies  "  and  if  there  shall  not  be  sufScient 
room  in  such  barracks  they  shall  billet  them  in  "  Inns,  Livery  Stables, 
Ale-houses,  Victualling-houses,"  and  the  houses  of  sellers  of  wine, 
rum,  brandy,  cider,  or  metheglin;  and  in  case  there  shall  not  be  suf- 
ficient room  in  barracks  and  public  houses  then  the  troops  may  be 
quartered  in  uninhabited  houses,  out  houses,  bams  or  other  build- 
ings. Officers  and  soldiers,  quartered  in  inns  and  public  bouses 
shall  be  fed  by  the  keepers  of  such  establishments  at  certain  rates. 
Furthermore,  the  officers  and  soldiers  in  barracks  and  hired  quarters 
shall  be  provided  "with  Fire,  Candles,  Vinegar,  and  Salt,  Bedding, 
Utensils  for  dressing  their  Victuals,  and  Small  Beer  or  Cyder, 
not  exceeding  Five  Pints,   or  Half  a  Pint  of  Rum  mixed  with 
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a  Qoart  of  Water,  to  each  Man,  without  paying  anything  for  the 
same."  "  If  any  Military  Officer  shall  take  upon  himself  to  quarter 
Soldiers,  in  any  of  His  Majesty's  Dominions  in  America,  otherwise 
than  is  limited  and  allowed  by  this  Act ;  or  shall  use  or  offer  any 
Menace  or  Compulsion  "  to  any  of  the  civil  officers  charged  with  the 
billeting  upon  conviction  by  a  colonial  court  he  shall  "be  ipso  facto 
cashiered,  and  shall  be  utterly  disabled  to  have  or  hold  any  military 
Employment" 

Furthermore,  the  authorities  were  to  provide  carriages  for  the 
aims,  clothes,  or  accoutrements  of  the  soldiers,  with  able  men  to 
drive  the  same,  the  transportation  to  be  paid  for  by  the  military 
officials  at  the  rate  of  seven  pence  for  twelve  bundled  pounds  per 
mile,  the  province  or  colony  to  make  provision  for  any  charge  in 
excess  of  that  rate.  The  other  sections  of  the  law  provided  for  the 
punishment  of  mutiny  and  desertion  in  the  usual  manner. 

in.  Bibliography — The  names  of  books,  pamphlets,  and  articles 
concerning  the  legislation  of  1764-1765  are  given  at  great  length  in 
Winsor's  America,  vi,  68  and  fol. ;  and  in  even  greater  detail  in  the 
BvOelin  of  the  Nem  Tmli  Public  Library,  i,  101-108.  The  latter  is 
especially  valuable  on  account  of  the  list  of  pamphlets  called  forth 
at  the  time.  The  most  important  of  these  are  mentioned  in  the 
footnotes  of  thia  volume.  Among  those  to  which  no  specific  refer- 
ence is  given,  the  following  may  be  mentioned:  Richard  Bland's 
Enquiry  into  the  Rights  of  the  British  Colonies  (Williamsburg,  1766) ; 
Eaaay  on  the  Trade  of  the  Northern  Colonies  of  Oreat  Britain  in  Iforth 
Anterica  Printed  at  I^Uadelphia  (reprinted  London,  1764) ;  Copy  of 
a  iMtKT  from  John  HusJee,  Esq;  to  the  Committee  of  Merchants  in 
Boston,  dated  Westminster,  14  August,  1764 ;  and  Reasons  v:hy  the 
British  Colonies  in  America  should  not  be  charged  with  itUemai  Taxes 
by  mOhority  of  Parliament  ^few  Haven,  1764).  There  is  a  copy  of 
the  last  in  the  John  Carter  Brown  Library.  Oxenbridge  Thacher's 
Sentiments  of  a  BrUi^  Am^erican  (Boston,  1764)  is  an  interesting 
little  tract  The  "Letters  of  Dennys  de  Berdt,  1757-1770"  (Colo- 
nial Society  of  Massachusetts,  Publications,  xiii)  contain  valuable 
matter  on  this  period  especially  as  to  the  impolicy  of  tlie  new  system 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  London  merchant  trading  to  America. 
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CHAPTER  III 

OFPOSniON  AMD  BBPBAL,  1766 

The  Rotal  assent  was  given  to  the  Stamp  Act  on  March 
22, 1765.  The  ebip  bearing  the  news  made  a  rapid  passage 
across  the  Atlantic,  but  before  her  arrival  the  spiking  of 
guns  in  a  fort  at  Philadelphia  on  Sunday,  April  14,^  gave 
a  premonition  of  what  was  to  follow.  Next,  the  colonists 
betook  themselves  to  passing  resolutions  condemning  the 
"  fatal  black  act"  In  this  Virginia  led, — as  she  constantly 
did  in  the  constitutional  opposition  of  the  next  few  years. 

At  the  moment,  Virginia  politics  were  complicated  by 
the  probability  that  the  financial  irregularities  of  leading 
men  in  the  assembly  would  be  laid  bare  to  public  view. 
In  the  Old  Dominion,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Bur- 
gesses also  acted  as  public  treasurer.  He  often  had  large 
balances  of  public  money  in  his  hands.  As  was  the  case 
with  the  paymfister  of  the  forces  add  the  treasurer  of  Uie 
navy  in  England,  he  looked  upon  these  funds  as  his  own 
property  for  the  time  being.  In  England,  the  officials 
often  invested  their  balances  in  public  funds,  for  they  were 
able,  owing  to  early  information,  to  calculate  with  some 
degree  of  confidence  as  to  the  future  of  these  securities. 
They  retained  the  interest  on  the  bonds  and  sometimes 
made  large  fortunes  from  their  rise  in  value.*     In  default 

>  PtTmiflvantit  Otuttte,  ^)tU  IS  aad  zztl,  96B.    TIm  hdn  of  Ofaario*  Town- 

H«:r  ^.  nss.  ^lend  ud  QooiKe  GrenvlUe,  who  bid 

*  Lord  HollBad  had  bean  paymaBtar  been  traainien  of  Uio  naT7,  ware  alao 

of  the  forces  is  the  lut  jeara  of  the  eDjoying  the  inteieat  of  pabllc  tnoBey 

FreBch  aod  lodlan  War.    Hli  eiecotoia  that  had  come  Into   theae  stataamen'! 

retained  £UB,T3G  In  th^  banda  In  ITTS.  bands  a  qaartar  of  a  centniy  eaiUer. 

Among  tboae  who  benefited    fioia  the  The   "balances"    In    all   amooBted  to 

IntaiMt  on  this  "  balanoe  "  was  Charles  ueuHy  »  million  poanda  sterlinc. 
Janaa   Fox.    ParUomenlarv    B»gUUr, 
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of  any  such  easy  mode  of  stock  jobbing,  the  Virginia 
Speaker  was  accustomed  to  loan  the  balances  in  his  hands 
to  his  political  friends.  These  years  were  not  prosperous 
ones  in  Virginia,  owing  to  one  cause  or  another,  and  it 
seemed  likely  that  some  of  the  debtors  would  be  unable  to 
repay  what  they  had  borrowed.  To  protect  them,  it  was 
proposed  to  establish  a  provincial  loan  ofBce  to  which  these 
bad  debts  might  be  transferred  and  thus  all  traces  of  the 
deficit  be  covered  up.  Patrick  Henry's  eloquence  in  the 
Parson's  Cause,  and  the  regard  with  which  he  was  held  la 
the  community,  led  to  his  rapid  political  advancement  and 
to  his  election  as  a  burgess.  He  defeated  this  measure,  so 
it  is  said ;  ^  and  as  none  of  the  recognized  leaders  were 
interesting  themselves  in  opposition  to  the  Stamp  Act,  he 
came  forward  with  certain  resolutions  which  were  passed 
rather  reluctantly  (May  29, 1T66).  The  records  are  confused 
and  it  is  impossible  to  tell  definitely  whether  four,  five,  or 
six  resolutions  were  actually  passed.*  It  really  matters 
little,  for  the  whole  six  were  printed  in  the  newspapers — 
ia  the  North  and  in  the  South  —  as  the  "  Virginia  Resolves." 
They  were,  indeed,  the  "alarm  Bell  to  the  disaffected,*" 

>  This  !■  clTcn  on  Um  anthoritj  of  Patriek  Henrt,  1,  86.    Bee  liao  Wirt's 

Jaffnton  wbo, mMi<r r Mm iMsi, recalled  PatHek  H«nty,  66;  and  FrothincbBiii's 

tba  loao* ;  bat  Um  noollectloiui  ot  tluit  BIm  ^  Om  BtpiibHe,  ITS.    Ampls  dii- 

TMienUa  ax-PMsldttit,  In  001111110&  wlUi  enuloni  of  Uili  apUode  vid  mil  th«  rof- 

ttaoM  of  other  old  man,  mut  be  lecetTod  erencM  will  be  loiind  In  the  btognphlee 

with  eouldciBble  nnUon.  of  Heniy  knd  th«   VirgMa   Magatina 

■Bdnnod  Baadolph    In   hi*   mtnn-  q^  fiJMoni,  «•  Kbove. 

•citpt "  ffiataiy  of  VligtaJa  "  uj*  that  ■  ThU  ptuaae  ocenrs  in  k  lettar  bom 

■U    the    B«M]ntkMW  pMted   the   com-  Govsnuw  Benuud  of  HMMohOMtti  to 

Bltteeot  the  wbole  Boom,  bnt  on  report  the  Eftrl  of  HkUfu,  dated  Angnat  IS, 

the  iMt  two  "M  being  too  Inflftmrnatory  ITSB,  sMertlSK  Out  tbe  veheinent  and 

were   laid     aCUe."    Tbe    BeeolTe*,    eo  indnatrlooa  opposition  to  the  new  poUoy 

Randolph  aaMrti,  were  written  bj  John  datea  from  the  poaeago  of  tha  Virginia 

fleml^.     See    r&v<<*<(i   Magniitu   of  Iteaolvea.    Tha  aathor  of  the  Conduet  qf 

Bimort,  X,  11.    Tbe  niMe  m«b1  acooont  tlu    LaU    Adminitlratioit    Examined, 

comae  fnnn  Ibe  Xowbm  Ga*eiteer,  an  SttatUn   to   llts   Amarican   8tamp-Aol 

eniBMely  laie  pnblleatlon,  thmngh  the  (London,    ITBT,    p.    St)    declared    that 

pagee  of  George  Baneroft ;  lea  Ilia  iKitory  "pnbUihlng    the    Virginia    rasolntlooa 

^Ikt  OniUdStata*,  t,  217,  and  HanrT'a  piaredanalanunballtaUiedliaffeoted." 
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the  spark  that  was  needed  to  light  the  fire  of  discontent 
throughout  the  land. 

Henry's  resolutions  recite  the  fiicts  of  the  colonization  of 
the  Old  Dominion  and  its  early  constitutional  history. 
They  assert  that  the  settlers  brought  with  them  the  rights 
of  Englishmen  which  they  transmitted  to  their  posterity  ; 
that  taxation  by  themselves  or  by  persons  chosen  by  them- 
selves is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  British  freedom; 
that  the  right  of  the  Virginians  to  be  governed  by  their 
own  assembly  in  the  article  of  taxes  has  never  been  forfeited 
or  given  up,  but  has  been  constantly  recognized  by  the 
British  government,  and  that  every  attempt  to  invest  such 
power  in  any  other  person  or  persons  has  a  manifest  tend- 
ency to  destroy  British  and  American  liberty.  So  far, 
the  first  four  resolves ;  the  fifth  and  sixth,  which  probably 
had  DO  legal  existence,  denied  that  Virginians  owed  obedi- 
ence to  any  laws  designed  to  tax  them,  other  than  those 
passed  by  their  own  assembly,  and  that  any  person  who 
maintained  the  contrary  was  an  enemy  to  his  Majesty's 
colony. 

Throughout  this  period,  sometimes  consciously,  some- 
times without  premeditation,  Virginia  and  Massachu- 
setts echoed  and  reechoed  each  other's  pronouncements  and 
matched  each  other's  actions.  Now,  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts  decided  that  a  meeting  of  delegates  from  the 
several  assemblies  on  the  continent  would  be  the  best  body 
to  formulate  a  united  protest.  On  June  8,  therefore,  a 
circular  letter  was  adopted  calling  a  congress  to  meet  at 
New  York  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  the  following  October.' 
At  first,  the  response  to  this  invitation  was  half-hearted 
and  delegates  from  only  nine  colonies  met  at  the  appointed 
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time.  AmoDg  the  four  that  were  unrepresented  was 
Virginia,  for  no  session  of  the  House  of  Burgesses  had  been 
held  between  the  reception  of  the  invitation  and  the  time 
of  meeting.  The  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Stamp  Act 
Congress  were  mild  in  tone ;  but  they  reflected  general 
colonial  opinion  more  accurately  than  did  the  more  out- 
spoken resolutions  of  the  radical  assemblies. 

After  the  customary  expressions  of  affection  for  the 
royal  person  and  the  Protestant  succession,  the  Resolutions 
of  the  Stamp  Act  Congress  proceed  by  declaring  that  the 
colonists  owe  the  same  allegiance  and  have  the  same 
inherent  rights  as  Englishmen  born  within  the  realm.  It 
is  true  that  the  colonists  owe  "  all  due  subordination  to 
that  august  body  the  parliament  of  Great-Britain  " ;  but 
they,  in  common  with  other  Englishmen,  enjoy  the 
undoubted  right  to  have  no  taxes  imposed  upon  them 
but  with  their  own  consent,  given  personally  or  by  their 
representative.  They  are  not  represented  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  only  in  their  own  assemblies,  which 
therefore  have  the  sole  right  of  taxing  them.  The 
Besolutions  furthermore  assert  that  trial  by  jury  is  also 
an  inherent  right  of  every  British  subject,  and  declare 
that  the  extension  of  the  admiralty  jurisdiction,  by  giving 
it  cognizance  of  cases  which  heretofore  have  been  tried 
before  juries  in  the  Common  Law  courts,  is  a  subversion 
of  colonial  liberties.  The  Stamp  Act  Congress  was  the 
first  general  assembly  to  be  held  by  concerted  colonial 
action  without  any  prompting  from  royal  officials.'  It 
pointed  the  mode  for  combined  extra-legal  resistance ; 
it  proved  to  be  the  forerunner  of  other  continental  cod- 


iTb  oonTentloD,  called  bj  Lelslar  tsw  colonies  only.  The  AlbviirCongrMs 
Id  tba  spring  of  1690,  mat  Kt  New  York  ot  1TS4,  and  other  contareacen  of  the 
and  WM  kttanded  by  delagites  Irom  k      ume  kind,  ware  called  by  royal  offlclali. 
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gresses,  and  thus  fully  justified  the  declaration  of  the 
Lords  of  Trade  that  it  was  a  precedent  of  "  dangerous 
tendency."  *  Unfortunately,  though  unavoidably,  voting 
in  this  Congress  was  by  colonies,  and  this  example  led  to 
the  same  procedure  being  adopted  by  the  First  Continental 
Congress  that  met  in  1774.* 

Grenville  decided  to  appoint  the  stamp  distributors 
from  among  the  colonists  themselves,  possibly  because 
he  thought  that  this  might  make  the  measure  less  un- 
palatable. He  asked  the  agents  to  nominate  candidates. 
They  complied,  one  of  them,  Jared  Ingersoll  of  Con- 
necticut, securing  an  appointment  for  himself,  —  much  to 
his  later  sorrow. 

The  names  of  the  stamp  distributor  were  published 
early  in  August,  and  public  wrath  speedily  directed  itself 
against  them,  notwithstanding  their  colonial  birth  and 
social  respectability.  RIotings,  window  breakings,  house- 
burnings,  and  personal  indignities  were  visited  upon  them 
from  New  Hampshire  to  South  Carolina.  The  most 
serious  affrays  occurred  at  Boston,  because  there  the 
rougher  elements  were  thoroughly  organized,  and  the 
hostility  against  the  royal  officials  was  most  intense. 
This  was  due,  in  part,  to  the  unwonted  zeal  which  Gov- 
ernor Bernard  and  Chief  Justice  Hutchinson  and  those 
beneath  them  had  shown  in  the  enforcement  of  the  trade 
laws  and  the  new  revenue  act. 

On  August  14,  a  stuffed  figure,  which  was  supposed  to 
represent  Andrew  Oliver,  the  stamp  distributor,  was  found 
hanging  from  a  tree.  Later  in  the  day,  the  effigy  was 
carried  through  the  streets  and  beheaded  in  front  of  his 


1  ParlirmentaTV  SUtorf,  xrl,  ISS.         In  MDCCLXV,  On  l&a  Snivel  ^  M« 
■  Autlietaic  Acooumt  of  tA«  Pntcetd-      American  Stamp  Aot  (1T6T). 
ing*  of  tM  Oonffrttt  Add  at  JVeu  Turk, 
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house.  A  small  building,  which  he  was  erecting  in  the 
business  part  of  the  town,  was  pulled  to  pieces  and  the 
lumber  used  for  a  bonfire.  «It  is  said,"  so  Bernard 
wrote  to  Halifax,  "that  there  were  60  Gentlemen  Actors 
in  this  Scene  disguised  with  trousers  and  jackets  on."  ^ 
The  next  morning,  Oliver  resigned  his  office.  Twelve  days 
later,  on  the  26th  of  August,  a  much  more  serious  riot 
occurred  also  at  Boston.  In  the  interval,  old  stories  as  to 
Hutchinson's  and  Bernard's  connection  with  reports  concern- 
ing the  smuggling  of  goods  by  leading  merchants  of  the  town 
were  sedulously  propagated  and  aroused  great  resentment.* 
In  the  evening  of  that  day  a  mob  gathered,  in  which  there 
were  no  gentlemen,  trousered  or  otherwise.  The  rioters 
visited  the  houses  of  Hallowell  and  Story,  two  customs 
officials,  and  that  of  Hutchinson.  They  burst  open  the 
doors,  carried  furniture,  books,  and  papers  into  the  street 
and  kindled  a  bonfire.  Among  the  manuscripts  thkt 
were  consumed  on  this  ocpasion  were  volumes  of  records 
of  the  admiralty  court,  for  Story  was  the  "Registrar 
deputed"  of  that  tribunal,  and  documents  which  Hutchin- 
son had  collected  to  aid  him  in  writing  his  "History  of 
Massachusetts," — this  destruction  has  given  the  work 
itself  the  immortality  of  an  "original  source."  The 
rioters  then  began  the  demolition  of  Hutchinson's  house; 
but  it  was  so  strongly  built  that  sunrise  found  them  with 
the  roof  only  partly  uncovered.  A  revulsion  of  feeling  at 
once  set  in.     That  very  day,  the   voters   met   in    town 


iBammrd  toHallhtx,  AngiutlS,  1T6B  towud  Um  tadSe*!  party  In  thecolonj. 

(Ma.).    Portfooa  of  thla  letter   utd   of  "So  wdltiotts  k  Nmtnre,  k  ao  Flsgltlona 

Mber  lattan  deacriblng  th«  erenu  ot  »  tandencr"  becomt*  s  BUodard  torn 

Uiia  time   are   in   the    ParHam«nUim  deicrlptlve  of  popnUr  inBtroctlom  and 

BulcrTf,  ztI,  US  and  (ol.  rewlve*.    Eti  asetnlnees  wu  over;  bat 

•  Benuid    to   the  Loid*  of  Trade,  loEagUnd  tmlltlca  blinded  Uie  leaden' 

AoKiut  SI,  1T6S  (Ha).    From  thla  tlms  eyea  to  the  neeewltr  ot  taking  prompt 

on  the  goreinoT'B   letteta  glow  bitter  action  toi  hla  lemoTaL 
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meeting'  and  expressed  their  "utter  detestation  of  the 
extraordinary  violent  proceedings"  of  "the  last  horrid 
scene,"  although  their  hatred  of  the  stamp  tax  burned  as 
fiercely  as  ever.  Even  Bernard  was  affected  by  the  prompt 
action  of  the  townsmen  and  wrote  that  he  wished  some 
means,  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  Parliament,  might 
be  found  to  put  an  end  to  the  Stamp  Act' — the  reforma- 
tion of  the  colonial  governments  might  be  resumed  when 
resentment  had  died  down. 

Communication  with  North  Carolina  was  slow  in  1765 
as  it  was  throughout  this  period  ;  but  the  tardiness  of  the 
coming  of  information  did  not  in  any  way  lessen  the  in- 
dignation of  the  people  when  the  news  arrived.  On 
October  19,  of  a  Saturday  evening,  nearly  five  hundred 
assembled  at  Wilmington  on  the  Cape  Fear  River.  They 
hanged  and  burned  the  "  EfGgy  of  a  certain  Honourable 
Gentleman."  They  then  visited  every  house  in  the  town 
and  brought  all  the  gentlemen  to  the  bonfire,  where  tbey 
insisted  upon  their  drinking  the  toast  of  "  Liberty,  Prop- 
erty, and  no  Stamp  Duty,  and  confusion  to  Lord  B te," 

On  November  16  "William  Houston,  Esq;"  Distributor 
of  Stamps  for  this  Province"  made  his  appearance.  At 
once  three  or  four  hundred  persons  vriih  drums  beating  and 
colors  flying  repaired  to  his  lodging,  took  him  to  the  court 
house,  and  there  extracted  from  him  « a  resignation  satis- 
factory to  the  Whole."     They  then  bore  him  in  an  arm- 


iBosfon  Town  Beeordt,    1TB8-1T60,  'BernaH'g  Stteet  Lttten  (LoDdtm, 

p.  1S2.    So  rapid  VFM  tha  reactloD  that  ITTl),  28.    Hnch  of  Uia  mkteTlal  siven 

BerDBTd,  who  had  gonimoned  a  meeting  In  tha  Stltct  Lttten  la  also  to  be  toiud 

o(  the  council  irlth  s  view  to  tttklng  in  doenmenla  In  the  Appeodiz  to  tha 

energetic  action,  desisted  from  any  snob  second  edition  of  Tht  Condvct  of  Ua 

display  at  vigor.     With  his  family   be  haU  Jdminiitraffon  ezaniineil,  reltUive 

was  redding  at  Castle  William,  the  fort  tn   Iht  Jmsrlenn  Sbxn^Act  (LoBdo«, 

in  the  harbor,  tor  tha  iiiinmer  months.  ITTT). 
His  letten  deecrllie  vividly  how  rapid 
woa  the  change  of  oidnlon. 
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chair  back  to  his  lodgings,  where  «  the  beat  liquors"  were 
provided.  After  the  customary  bonfire  in  the  evening  and 
more  toasts  the  business  was  completed  "  and  not  the  least 
Insult  offered  to  any  Person."  On  the  margin  of  the 
printed  sheet'  from  which  this  description  has  been  taken 
there  appears  a  skull  and  crossbones  with  a  legend  "  This 
is  the  Place  to  afBx  the  Stamp,"  Stuart,  the  publisher  of 
this  paper,  had  been  quite  unwilling  to  keep  on  printing  it 
stampless,  but  had  been  obliged  to  do  so  "  at  the  Hazard 
of  his  Life,  being  maimed,  or  have  his  Printing-OfBce  de- 
stroy'd." 

Aa  the  stamp  distributors  were  resigning,  the  stamps 
themselves  began  to  arrive;  but  everywhere  on  the  conti- 
nent, south  of  Halifax  and  north  of  St.  Augustine,  none 
came  before  the  stamp  dispensers  had  laid  down  their 
offices.  Id  the  excited  condition  of  the  public  mind,  the 
governors  were  not  anxious  to  take  upon  themselves  any 
duties  in  connection  with  distributing  the  stamps  that 
were  not  plainly  theirs.  At  New  York,  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor Cadwallader  Golden  turned  the  packages  over  to 
the  city  fathers.'  At  Boston,  Bernard  sought  the  advice  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  was  told  in  reply  that  it 
was  none  of  that  body's  business'  to  advise  him  as  to  his 
duty.  Everywhere,  indeed,  there  was  "  total  Languor,  and 
Want  of  Energy  "*  on  the  part  of  the  representatives  of 

^  CotMnuation(ff  thtNorth'CaTolina  ernor   nf  Nea    York:  rvlotfnjr   to   the 

6iim(c,  JVtunb.  SS.  ITmiember  SO  [1763],  Jvdgtt   Committioiia,   Appeal*    to   the 

in  th«  library  of  the  HaUkChusetU  His-  King,  and   the   Slamp-Duty.     Printed 

toricil  Soeiety.  in  the  year  MDCCLXVII,  p.  46;  "  The 

*C<ddenliad  attempted  to  carry  out  Golden  Papers,"  toI.  11.  In  the  OolUetioni 

bit  iutractloDB ;  bnt,  finding  It  Impos-  ot  the  New  York  Hlstoricail  Socie^  tor 

■ibie  to  do  BO,  ha  made  a  daclaratloD  18TT. 

that  ha  would  leave  the  whole  matter  to  ■  Speerhea    of    the     Govtrnon    <tf 

Uimceesaor.    SeeHauacbDiettaHiBkii^  iTcuiacAuMftt, etc., 49. 

kal  Sodety'B  Colleetiont,  Fourth  Series,  *  "  Sparks  Hanuscripts,"  No.  4,  vol. 

z,  BSS.BSI :  Tlie  Condtieti^  CadwaUader  x.  Secretary  Conway  to  Bernard,  October 

CWdm,   Etqidre,  late  Litutenant-Gim-  24,  ITSS.    There  are  other  ofQctal  paper* 
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the  crown.  Here  and  there  a  stamp  or  a  piece  of  stamped 
paper  was  uaed,i  but  the  number  of  instances  in  which  the 
act  was  obeyed  was  so  small  that  to  all  iatents  and  pur- 
poses it  was  a  dead  letter  from  the  beginning. 

On  the  28th  of  November,  a  vessel  from  Virginia  sailed 
into  the  Cape  Fear  River  bearing  the  stamps  that  were  de- 
signed for  North  Carolina ;  as  there  was  no  one  to  receive 
them,  they  remained  on  shipboard.*  About  a  month  later, 
in  the  early  days  of  the  new  year,  1T66,  two  vessels  anchored 
at  Wilmington  without  stamped  clearances,  but  with 
written  statements  from  customs  officials  at  Philadelphia 
and  St  Christopher's  that  no  stamps  could  be  procured  at 
those  ports,  and  a  third  vessel  likewise  circumstanced  ap- 
peared soon  after.  A  British  cruiser,  the  Viper,  was 
then  lying  at  anchor  in  the  river.  Captain  Lobb,  her  com- 
mander, seized  these  vessels,  and,  upon  the  advice  of  the 
attorney  general  of  the  province,  prepared  to  take  them  to 
Halifax  for  adjudication.  Upon  this  the  principal  gentle- 
men, freeholders,  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  neighbor- 
hood met  and  took  an  oath  to  resist  the  enforcement  of  the 
act  to  the  death.  They  stopped  the  provisioning  of  the 
cruiser,  thereby  preventing  her  departure,  and  then  sought 
out  her  commander.  As  they  could  not  find  him  on  shore, 
they  sent  a  delegation  to  wait  upon  him  on  his  own  quarter- 
deck, and  there  so  intimidated  him  that  he  gave  up  the 

of  tbia  period  in  Uw  mine  Tolnme.    TIm  atunpa  and  ■tam|^  P&per   for  Booth 

Lord*  of  Trade  were  al«o  diitnrbed  bj  CftroUiUL,   OeorgU,    Bennada,   sod   tha 

Uie  doing!  of   the  eolonUU  ud  nitwla  Babaoiu  arrived  at  Caiarleaton  o>  No- 

■everal    repreientattan*    to  the  erowB.  vember  21,    1740.    The  itamp  diitrlbo- 

Bee  "  JooTDale,"  Izzlli,  pp.  27,  363,  etc.  tor    bad    already     resigtied.    Oeorgla 

1  The  Bidlfax  GautU  tat  February  OtueUt,  HoTembei  21,  ITes.    OoTeraor 

e-13,  1768,  la  on  ttatnped  paperj    thii  Faaqnlet  of  Virginia  on  March  12, 1768. 

nnmber  of  the  OattiU  la  al«o  Interestbig  wrote  laConiray  that  "aomemerBhanta" 

becanae  It  cont^m  an  acconat  of  tbs  had  recently  applied  to  him  for  Hadlter~ 

Mlzore  of  ten  boiea  of  ilamped  paper  tanean  paaaea  and  had  given  bonda  on 

by  the  Hallgonlana  and  their  dettmotlon  stamped  paper ;  bnt  hie  evidence  la  not 

In  a  bonfire.  conclnsire  on  this  potat,  or  any  other. 

■  XoTth   Carolina  Reeordi,  Tii,  123,  It  U  to  be  remembered  that  the  act  vaa 

13S,  143,  ISl.    ne  ihlp  Porliand  with  to  bare  pme  Into  effect  on  Nareoibei  1. 
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vessels  he  had  seized.  They  next  secured  the  persons  of 
the  customs  officials  and  extracted  from  them  promises  not 
to  do  anything  to  enforce  the  law  until  It  should  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  people.! 

Custom  house  officials,  generally,  after  ineffectual  at- 
tempts at  resistance,  provided  shipmasters  with  statements 
that  stamped  clearances  could  not  be  procured,  or  the  pro- 
vincial governors  gave  them  « let-passes "  that  preserved 
them  from  seizure.  Technically,  all  papers  that  were 
issued  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Stamp  Act  were 
null  and  void.  Any  decree  of  condemnation  that  Captain 
Lobb  might  have  obtained  in  North  Carolina  would  itself 
have  been  illegal ;  and  it  was  for  this  reason  that  he  wished 
to  take  his  prizes  to  Halifax.  Courts  of  law  were  gener- 
ally closed  for  a  time  and  this  seriously  affected  creditors 
who  could  not  secure  judgments  against  those  who  owed 
them  money.  Administrators  and  executors  also  hesitated 
to  pay  out  funds  to  heirs,  and  this  doubtless  inconvenienced 
widows  and  orphans.  Edmund  Pendleton  of  Virginia,  who 
was  naturally  conservative,  advised  the  opening  of  the 
courts,  but  suggested  that  no  business  should  be  done  that 
required  the  use  of  stamps  or  stamped  paper.'  More  radi- 
cal counsels  prevailed,  however,  and  in  a  few  weeks  the 
courts  were  everywhere  open  and  doing  business. 

The  holding  of  the  Stamp  Act  Congress  was  not  the  only 
evidence  of  a  tendency  toward  colonial  union  that  appeared 
in  these  months  of  excitement  Radical  associations  called 
«  Sons  of  Liberty  "  were  formed  in  New  York,  in  the  New 
England  colonies,  and  elsewhere.     The  Sons  of  Liberty  of 

■  Fapsn    iTom     "  TiyOD'a     Latter  Proettdingt,   Second    Sflries,    xlx,  109. 

BcnA"  Id    CMontel  Steordt   of  North  Id  Uia  Ubnry  of  Congreai  there  la  « 

CoroUna,  tU,  18»-186.    llieM  aventB  srs  bToadside   coDtalnlDg   ■   petition    from 

wall  mmmariied  in  R.  D.  W.  Connor'a  Pat«r  Hanlgknlt  mnd  oUiem  uklnf;  for 

CemtUitt  Bartnett,  33.  the  opening  ot  the  court*  At  CbarUetoit 

>  XauBChnaetts  Historical  Society's 
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New  York  and  Connecticut  formed  a  tentative  union  or 
association  which  the  radicals  of  Massachusetts  and  New 
Hampshire  were  on  the  point  of  joining,  or,  perhaps,  had 
joined,  when  the  news  of  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  put 
an  end  for  the  time  being  to  colonial  excitement  and  pre- 
vented a  revolutionary  intercolonial  organization  being 
formed  in  1766.  An  interesting  example  of  the  disinclina- 
tion of  the  colonists  to  obey  "  pernicious  acts  of  Parlia- 
ment "  occurred  at  New  Haven  early  in  this  year.  A  man, 
who  had  come  from  the  West  Indies  on  a  vessel  with 
Benedict  Arnold,  informed  the  collector  that  there  were 
smuggled  goods  on  the  ship.  Thereupon,  Arnold,  with 
others,  seized  him,  tied  him  to  the  public  w^hipping-post, 
and  gave  hira  "  near  forty  lashes  with  a  small  cord,"  for 
which  they  were  condemned  to  pay  fifty  shillings.  Arnold 
then  wrote  an  indignant  letter  in  a  local  paper,  asking  if  it 
was  good  policy  for  the  people  of  a  commercial  town  to 
caress  an  informer;  to  his  mind,  every  sensible  man 
should  encourage  trade.' 

Meanwhile,  the  king  had  wearied  of  Grenville,  who 
lectured  him  as  to  his  duties,  and  who  gained  his  further 
I  displeasure  by  omitting  his  mother's  name  from  the  list 
of  those  from  whom  the  regents  or  guardians  should  be 
chosen  in  case  he  should  again  become  insane.  Grenville 
had  done  this  because  he  was  afraid  her  enemies  in  Parlia- 
ment would  strike  out  her  name,  if  it  was  in  the  bill ;  but 
when  the  measure  appeared  without  it,  his  opponents  insisted 
upon  putting  it  in.  The  Marquess  of  Rockingham  succeeded 
him  as  the  head  of  a  ministry  of  those  whigs  who  might 
well  be  termed  the  "  regulars."  Rockingham  came  of  the 
great  house  of  Thomas  Wentworth,  E^ri  of  Strafford,  who 
tost  his  head  on  the  block  in  1641,  and  it  was  commonly 
thought  that  the  fate  of  ministers  was  ordinarily  settled  at 

1  Bsibsr'i  BittoiitxU   ColUaion*  of  Conjieellcut,  16Q. 
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his  dining  table.  The  new  ministers  naturally  opposed 
their  predecessors'  policy  and,  needing  votesin  the  Commons, 
awaited  anxiously  the  part  that  William  Pitt  and  the  few 
devoted  souls  who  remained  true  to  him  would  play. 
Moreover,  advices  from  America  became  more  and  more 
menacing  with  the  arrival  of  each  packet.  The  disturb- 
ances growing  out  of  the  new  system  had  created  so  much 
commercial  distress  in  the  colonies  that  merchants  could 
not  collect  the  moneys  due  them,  and,  therefore,  could 
neither  pay  for  goods  which  they  already  had  on  their 
hands  nor  venture  to  order  new  consignments.  Exports  to 
America  fell  from  three  million  pounds  in  twelve  months 
to  one-half  that  sum ;  at  least,  such  was  the  current  rumor 
in  London.'  Thousands  of  people  were  thrown  out  of 
employment  in  English  manufacturing  towns  *  and  shipping 
centers,  and  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  tradesmen  from 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom  petitioned  Parliament  to  repeal  or 
modify  the  acts  of  1764  and  1765. 

The  question  of  what  should  be  done  with  America  was 
taken  up  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  January,  1766. 
Mr.  Pitt  at  once  took  the  leading  part,  for  he  was  still 
burning  with  indignation  at  the  detection  of  his  wife's 
brother,  George  Grenville  ;  *  but  he  had  slight  faith  in  the 

IThli  atiitemeDt  ia   taken  from  va  dart  of  State  Papsri,  Homt  Qfflot,  1760- 

aiKNiftnoiu    p»p«r,    Almoo't    PoUlical  17K,  p.  638. 
BegUUr,  1, 2S1.  ■  The    raUtioniUp    ol  Pitt  aod  the 

iS«nn«l  G*rb«tt  to  William  Burke,  OnuTillea   ia   ihown  in  the   foUowlDg 

Mrmlngtain,  December  1*.  17SS,  CaUn-  table:  — 

HESTER,  COUNTESS  TEMPLE  x.  RICHARD  QREKVlLIi 

I 1 1 

W.  ntt.        m.  Heater  lUcbsTd,  George  m.        BUsabath 

bri  of  GrenTllle  Earl  OreDvltle,  Wyndham 

(Coantesa  Temple;        born  1713 

"~      ■      ■        1. 177B  Prime 

Hlntiter, 
1763-1765; 
d.  ITTO 
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Rockinghamites.  Declaring  that  "  Confidence  is  a  Plant 
of  slow  Growth  in  an  aged  Bosom  "  —  he  was  then  fifty- 
eight  years  old  —  he  exhibited  great  hesitation  as  to  what 
course  to  pursue.  Grenville  defending  himself  with 
warmth,  Pitt  returned  to  the  attack.  In  a  fiery  speech,  he 
announced  that  Parliament  had  entire  authority  to  bind 
the  trade  of  the  colonists,  confine  their  manufactures,  and 
legislate  for  them  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  —  "  except  that 
of  taking  the  Money  out  of  their  Pockets  without  their 
Consents."  ^  Franklin,  who  was  then  in  London  as  agent 
for  Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts,  was  examined  at  the 
bar  of  the  House  of  Commons.  His  testimony  was  con- 
clusive as  to  the  hopelessness  of  trying  to  enforce  the  Stamp 
Act,  even  in  a  modified  form ;  an  army  could  not  do  it, 
although  it  might  causea  rebellion.*  The  press  was  appealed 
to  by  both  sides,  and  pamphlets  appeared  in  great  profusion. 
It  will  be  well  to  examine  the  arguments  set  forth  on  either 
side  with  a  view  to  discovering  the  ideas  that  urged  on 
both  parties  to  the  disputation  in  America  and  in  England 
in  the  next  few  years. 

The  resolutions  of  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses  and 
those  of  the  Stamp  Act  Congress  have  already  been  given 
in  sufBcient  detail  for  the  present  purpose.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Assembly  went  somewhat  farther  and  declared  that 
the   government   of    Pennsylvania  being  founded  on  the 

Kehftrd  Greovllle,  Lord  Temple,  repre-  tatvt  Delate,  Printed  fn  the  Yaar~-«$, 
Motcd  the  elder  bruiob  of  tbe  Tsmples  p.  S3.  In  refereoce  to  Pitt's  phnaa,  » 
ol  Slowe.  John  Temple,  the  surveyor  member  ol  tbe  Irteh  Fmillanunt  it  anp- 
general  of  cuetoms  at  Boetan,  wu  posed  to  bsreskld,  "WbstspotbM  ■  .  ■ 
descended  from  a  yoanger  brmnch  ol  this  whether  money  Is  to  be  takao  ODt  of 
family  and  on  the  decease  otSir  Richard  their  coat  or  llieir  waiateoat  pocket"; 
Temple,  seventh  baronet  of  Stows,  with-  Thm  Letter!  to  Dr.  Price,  1ST  n. 
ont  ohildren,  succseded  to  the  title.  *  This  ezaminaUon  has  many  times 
After  the  Revolution,  he  was  Brltlih  been  reprintad  since  178B.  It  may  be 
eonsol  Reneral  at  New  York.  most  conveniently  found  in  any  aditloa  of 
1  TfuapeetAo/Mr.  P .  Inaeer-  Fmnklin's  wrltingaorlBtheParUamMt- 
toln  aujnut  AnejtAlg  On  a  lals  tmpor-  ary  BMory. 
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natural  rights  of  mankind  and  the  noble  principles  of 
English  liberty  "  is  or  ought  to  be  perfectly  free." 

Among  the  many  controversial  tracts  which  were  printed 
at  this  time,  none  states  in  clearer  language  the  colonial 
position  than  Stephen  Hopkins's  "Rights  of  Colonies 
Examined." '  He  argued  the  matter  as  follows.  If  the 
British  House  of  Commons  is  rightfully  possessed  of  a 
power  to  tax  the  colonies  in  America,  this  power  must  be 
vested  in  it  by  the  British  constitution.  Beyond  doubt,  the 
members  of  that  body  are  the  representatives  of  all  the 
people  of  Britain,  but  their  power  cannot  exceed  that  of 
their  constituents.  «  And  can  it  possibly  be  shewn,"  he 
asks,  *'  that  the  people  in  Britain  have  a  sovereign  authority 
over  their  fellow-subjects  in  America  t  ...  It  will  be  still 
more  absurd,  to  suppose  they  can  give  a  power  to  their 
representatives,  which  they  have  not  themselves." 

Among  the  pamphlets  '  printed  in  England  dealing  with 
the  general  subject  of  parliamentary  taxation  of  the  colon- 
ists, was  one  by  Edward  Bancroft  who  was  then  engaged 
in  literary  work,  and  whose  later  career  as  an  English  spy, 
or  American  spy,  or  both  at  one  time,  has  occasioned  much 
controversy.  He  declared "  that  every  British  subject  pos- 
sessing a  forty  shilling  freehold  within  the  limits  of  the 
empire  was  entitled  to  a  vote  for  the  member  of  the  House 


iTlila  WM   ptlotod  at  PrortdeiiM,  Cotoniei    Examintd    (Newport,'' ITSEi). 

R.  L,  ITBS.    It  waa  leprinted  at  London  This  is  replied  to  bj  Jamea  OtiB  In  A 

In  the  Mzt  year  under  the  title  of  Tlu  Tindicalion    of   ihi   Brllith    Colonia, 

Oriamneei  <if   the  Ameiican    Colonia  agaiml  the  Aipertiom  qf  (Ae  Bali/ax 

Oandidl]/   Xtamined.    In   the   reprint,  Qtntleman,  in  Bit  Letter  to  a  Shodi- 

the  (mencM  oontalning  the  a^nment  Iiland  Friend  (Boaton,  ITSK). 

noted  aboTe  were  not  reprodne«d.    On  '  For  the  titles  of  the  more  important 

th«  otlMT  dde,  one  of  the  ablMt  tracts  of  these,  Bee  Note  at  the  end  of  chapter. 

wrtUan  either  in  Bngland  or  America  Is  *  [Edward    Bancroft]   Remark!   on 

[HartlB  Howard's]    A  Letter   ftom   a  the  Seviev  of  the  Controvtrtv  betaeen 

Oentleman  at  Balifax,  to  hit  Friend  in  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonie*  (Londoo, 

£Aaije-/«(aiul,  eonfafnin^  Semarkt  upon  1T69),  p.  S3, 
a  Pamfihlel,   entitled,    Tha   Mghtt   of 
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of  Commons  for  the  county  in  which  the  freehold  was 
situated,  in  addition  to  the  right  to  rote  for  borough  or 
city  delegates  which  he  might  also  enjoy.  If  the  colonies 
are  within  the  realm  and  the  jurisdiction  of  its  Parliament, 
every  colonist  having  a  freehold  of  forty  shillings  is  entitled 
to  vote  for  a  member  of  the  British  House  of  Commons. 
Until  that  right  is  given  them.  Parliament  will  not  be 
qualified  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  them.  Somewhat 
similar  ground  was  taken  by  Thomas  Pownall  in  successive 
editions  of  his  "  Adraiuistration  of  the  Colonies."^  This 
statement  of  the  arguments  against  colonial  taxation  by 
parliamentary  grant  might  be  extended  almost  iudefinitely ; 
but  little  new  matter  would  be  brought  out  by  such  elabo- 
ration. 

The  English  point  of  view  is  stated  in  the  speeches  that 
are  associated  with  the  names  of  Pitt,  Burke,  and  Gren- 
ville.  In  all  of  them  the  right  of  Parliament  to  legislate 
for  America  is  distinctly  set  forth.  Pitt  limited  it  to 
external  taxation ;  Burke  thought  that  the  exercise  of  legis- 
lative power  was  sometimes  inexpedient ;  but  Grenville 
asserted  that  the  general  legislative  power  and  right  of 
taxation  were  inseparable,  if  Parliament  liad  not  the  latter, 
it  had  not  the  former.  The  most  relentless  analysis  of  the 
American  position  and  refutation  of  the  arguments  set 
forth  in  the  resolutions  of  the  time  is  to  be  found  in 
William  Knox's  "  Controversy  between  Great  Britain  and 
her  Colonies  Reviewed,"  He  especially  seizes  upon  the 
phrases  "  natural  born  subjects  "  and  « liege  subjects  "  that 
are  constantly  to  be  found  in  those  documents.  In  reply, 
he  asserts  that  the  rights  and  obligations  of  British  subjects 


>  The  flnt  adltloii  wu  pabltahed  Id  of  Ita  pnUlcatloii,  •««  CbulM  A.  W. 
1764 1  labBaqnent  edition!  oootBln  vain-  Poimairi  TItomas  Fovmail  (London, 
abla  aptnndioes.    On  th«  clreo&utuicei      190S),p.  ITt. 
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are  iDsepnrable.  If  the  colonists  are  British  subjects,  they 
have  the  rights  of  Englishmen  and  are  bound  by  the  laws 
of  the  British  Empire  (namely,  acts  of  Parliament);  if 
the  colonists  are  not  British  subjects,  they  are  not  entitled 
to  the  rights  of  Englishmen  and  may  be  taxed  by  Parliar 
raent  regardless  of  whether  they  are  represented  or  not.' 
Adverting  to  the  statement  in  the  Pennsylvania  Resolves 
that  the  inhabitants  of  that  province  were  perfectly  free 
and  at  the  same  time  were  entitled  to  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  British  subjects  in  Great  Britain,  he  declares 
that  the  enjoyment  of  privileges  implies  the  performance 
of  obligations  which  cannot  be  associated  with  the  phrase 
"perfect  freedom."  As  to  Pitt's  idea  that  there  was  a 
distinction  between  external  and  internal  taxation,  Knox 
declared  that  any  act  of  Parliament  occasioning  expenditure 
on  the  part  of  the  colonists  was  in  the  nature  of  a  tax  ;  it 
was  absurd  to  regard  such  a  law  as  constitutional  and  to 
hold  that  another  law  causing  only  a  mere  fraction  of  such 
an  expenditure  was  unconstitutional,  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  internal  taxation.  Knox  then  shows  his  knowledge 
of  Locke's  "  Treatises  of  Government"  That  publicist  had 
asserted  that  society,  being  based  on  consent,  «  every  man, 
that  hath  any  possessions,  or  enjoyment,  of  any  part  of  the 
dominions  of  any  government,  doth  thereby  give  his  tacit 
consent,  and  is  as  far  forth  obliged  to  obedience  to  the  laws 
of  that  government,  during  such  enjoyment,  as  any  one 
under  it.'"     Knox  applies  this  to  the  existing  system  by 

iHabdiliiMti  ezpramsd  Uie  mfttUt  *Thla IsnndonbtedlyoneottlwwMtk 
thm:  "Yoa  nj  70a  %m  British  snb-  points  in  tbe  tliaoncieal  ftrgnmenta  on 
Jeeu;  yon  mppose  yon  ara  oonititntion-  tbe  baiis  of  political  organiiatlon.  No 
ally  exempt  from  one  of  tbe  obligatioiu  one  is  really  STel  free,  nor  doe»  he  "cod- 
which  Britiih  sabjecls  are  nnder;  bat  sent"  in  Uie  meaaiDg  of  the  woid  u 
if  yon  are  exempt  from  the  one,  yoa  nied  by  Locke.  It  is  also  easily  demon- 
are  exempt  from  all  — and  so,  are  not  strated  that  no  leiclslAtlTB  body  repre- 
Britlih  sabjecla."  Diary  and  Lettari,  seats  the  nnfrancblsed  or  eTen  the 
i,  Hi.  minority.    Nevertheleas,  the  broad  on- 
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assertiog  that  "  every  subject  of  Great  Britain,  when  he  is 
taxed  by  parliament,  is  taxed  by  his  own  consent,  for  he  is 
then  taxed  by  consent  of  those  whom  the  society  [on  the 
Lockeian  model]  has  impowered  to  act  for  the  whole." '  If 
the  colonists  do  not  like  this  constitutional  arrangement^ 
they  must  reform  the  imperial  constitution  or  separate 
from  the  empire.  Lord  Lyttleton  in  a  speech,  in  the 
House  of  Peers  developed  this  argument  at  greater  length. 
This  is  "  no  question  of  expediency ;  it  is  a  question  of 
sovereignty  till  the  Americans  submit  to  this  legislature."  ■ 
The  colonists,  so  he  asserted,  went  out  to  America  as 
subjects  of  Great  Britain.'  Unless  they  can  show  a  new 
compact  between  them  and  the  supreme  legislative  of  the 
empire,  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  they  are  subjects 
still  and  liable  to  the  laws  of  the  country.  It  is  true  that 
no  subject  is  bound  by  any  law  to  which  he  is  not  actually 
or  virtually  consenting.  If  the  colonists  are  subjects  of 
Great  Britain,  they  are  virtually  represented  in  Parliament 
and  thereby  consent  to  all  the  statutes  made  by  it.  This 
idea  was  based  on  the  theory  that  representation  in  the 
Commons  was  of  classes  in  the  community  and  was  not  in 
any  sense  a  personal  representation.*      In  a  private  letter, 

dsrlrlng  generaliUea  of  Locks'!  aoheme  eoloDbti  T8gu:d«d  theniBelTw,  u  wbU  u 

ue  perfectlj  cleu  and  trae  now  u  tbej  rasident  EngUtbinen,    ■nbjecta   of   the 

were  Id  1689  and  ITTS.    Tbe  aboT«  qao-  British  oronD,  Mid  not  M  all  u  nbjeets 

tktioD  Is  from  Locke's  Two  TreatUet  of  of  Qreat  Britain.    The  ni*tt«r  wu  well 

Omiemmenl,  Book  11,  f  119  (ed.  London,  itaCcd   by  an  Engllih  Byinp«tUier,  J. 

1TZ8),  p.  302.  Shipley  {SpMcft  Intended  to  haoe  been 

1  Knox's  Contromrty,  6B.  Bpeken  en    (Ae   Bill  for   Altering  t\» 

•1  am  Indebted  to   Mr.  H.  W.  V.  CharteTt<ifth»  Oolonyof  MattaeAveeU't 

Temperler,  Fellov  of  Peterhoius,  Cam-  £(iv(Beoondedlt1ati,  London,  1774), p.3n). 

bridge,  for  pecmUtloD  to  nse  a  copy  of  He  said  tliat  the  Hassachnaetls  Oorern- 

thB  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  from  ment  Act  was  "  tbe  highest  and  most 

the  "  Hardwick  HannscHpte."  arbitrary  act  of  sovereignty,  that  one 

*  ParliamentarB    BUtory,   itI,  16T.  nation  can  exercise  o»er  another. " 

This  phrase  contains  tbe  croz  of   tbe  <Lord  Mansfield, oppoilngtberepeal 

difficulty.      EnglUhmen     In     England  of  the8tampAct(Parfi(imsn(ar]rBi*(Drv, 

looked  apon  the  colonists  as  sabjects  of  xvi,  1T2-1TB),  brashed  aside  all  the  theo- 

Great  Britain  and  therefore  owing  obedl-  retlcal  wHtlnge  on  the  laws  of  nature 

eoce  to  It  and  to  Ita  legislature.    Tbe  and  qnestloni  of  expediency-    "The  law 
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written  at  this  time,  Sir  Joseph  Yates  declared  that  by  the 
constitution  no  money  could  be  levied  by  the  crown  with- 
out the  consent  of  Parliament :  "  To  talk  of  personal  rep- 
resentation of  every  individual  is  absurd ;  for  strictly 
speaking,  no  man  is  the  personal  representative  of  another, 
but  who  is  actually  chosen,  and  deputed  by  the  person 
represented."*  Technically,  Sir  Joseph  Yates  was  no 
doubt  right,  for  under  the  British  form  of  government, 
Parliament  was  supreme  in  the  -empire.  The  mode  of 
electing  the  members  of  the  lower  House  had  nothing  to 
do  with  this  particular  point :  all  subjects  of  the  crown 
were  under  its  jurisdiction.  Nevertheless,  the  unrepresent- 
ative character  of  the  Commons,*  using  that  word  in  its 
ordinary  sense  and  not  in  its  technical  constitutional  mean- 
ing, was  patent  to  the  colonists  and  to  many  good  people 
in  England  as  welt. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  afterward,  in  1793,  Mr.  Grey, 
who  years  later  was  the  head  of  the  government  that  se- 
cured the  passage  of  the  First  Reform  Act,  presented  a 
petition*  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  a  reform  in  the  system 


la  mada,"  be  mid,  "  kiid  the  qne»tlon  la, 
vhetber  jaa  htul  a  right  la  m&ke  It." 
Ha  could  not  «i|;ree  that  Otla's  pamphlet 
waa  mad  or  Mlly,  but  eren  If  It  were,  it 
WM  Dot  to  be  disregarded,  for  many 
ptiBooB  trbo  had  glveD  forth  fooUah 
kleaa  bad  led  people  to  rebellion  and  had 
OTertoTDed  ampirea.  He  laid  down  two 
impoaltioiia:  (1)  that  the  British  l^lsln' 
tore  ropreaents  the  whole  BrltLab  empire 
and  haa  aathority  to  bind  every  part 
thereof  and  erery  aobject  of  the  erown, 
whether  anch  aobject  bM  the  light  to 
Tot«  or  not ;  (2)  that  Uie  colonists  bj 
the  cosdltlons  of  their  settlement  are 
more  emphatically  anb]«cia  ot  Oteat 
Britain  than  those  dwelling  within  the 
realm.  Tha  Britlab  legislature  has 
ezerciaed  the  right  of  leglalatlon  over 
them   wlthoat    any   dlapnte   nntll    the 


present  matter  came  np.  There  Is  no 
distinction  between  the  authority  of 
Parliament  within  and  without  the  realm. 
The  colonlsla  migrated  with  permlaafon 
to  form  colonies  and,  therefore,  tram  tbe 
very  meaning  of  tbe  word  were,  are, 
and  moit  be  subjacts  and  owe  allegiance 
and  anbjection  to  tbe  mother  country. 

I  AlmoD'a  Biographieal  Aneedola, 
U,  128. 

*  Edward  Porrltt'a  The  Unr^ornKd 
Bouae  of  Commont,  1,  3T,  35R,  408. 
Timothy  Cnnnlngbam'l  HMorical  Ae- 
tount  of  tht  mghti  of  Blention  of  (As 
Mxieral  eounttet,  laOtt,  and  borough*  qf 
Oreat  Brilain  (Loudon,  1TS3}  is  a  uaefnl 
and  rare  work. 

I  FarUamentary  Bittorn,  xcx,  T8T- 
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of  representation.  The.  statements  that  he  made  in  debate 
and  the  facts  that  were  given  in  the  petition  were  as  true 
in  1766  as  in  1793.  From  these  it  appeared  that  a  majority 
of  all  the  members  of  the  House  was  elected  by  less  than 
fifteen  thousand  voters,  most  unevenly  distributed  over 
Great  Britain.*  Owing  to  the  prevalence  of  rotten  bor- 
oughs, in  which  there  were  few  or  no  electors,  one  hundred 
and  fifty-four  individuals,  among  them  the  king  and  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Peers,  named  three  hundred  and  seven 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons. '  Mr.  Grey  thought 
that  had  the  reform,  which  he  was  then  advocating,  taken 
place  immediately  after  1763,  the  American  Revolution  would 
not  have  occurred.  It  is  certain  that  the  king  by  the  use 
of  national  funds  and  the  gift  of  places  and  pensions  was 
able  to  keep  a  sufficient  band  of  followers  in  the  House  of 
Commons  from  1767  to  1781  to  enforce  his  personal  rule. 
At  the  very  end  of  this  period  Lord  George  Germain,  taunt- 
ing the  opposition  with  an  unwillingness  to  impeach  him, 
was  instantly  answered  by  George  Byng  that  he  was 
kept  in  power  by  "  a  band  of  hired  men  ready  to  support 
him,  or  any  minister  who  will  pay  them.  .  .  .  Give  us 
an  honest  Parliament  and  then  see  if  the  noble  lord  will 
repeat  his  suggestion.'"     In  1798,  answering  Mr.  Grey  and 


^Commoa*    JoumaU,    zlvllt,    739;  out  by  tventj-one  elMton,  of  lAma 

Parlianetitarv   Hittory,  xxx,    789.    In  only  oat  reolded  within  Its  limit*. 
The  BiffhU  of  Ortal  Brilain  AuerUd  ■  ParHamenlaty  Reguter,  xxll,  147. 

agalKtt  the  Claimi  of  ^nwriea  (tenth  Not  out)' "KId^'b  Friends"  but  toUowen 

•dItloD,    Londan,    1TT6,    p.    4)    jame*  of allptutleBSBtfornomliutloQboniotfiB, 

HBCpbenon    declared    that  acarca   one  aafot  example  IiaaGB«rri,whoooca^ed 

lealdent  of  Qraat  Britain  In  twenty~flTe  a  isat  In  the  Commom  bj   t«uan  at 

la  repreaented.  Bhelbnme'i  tavor  from  1T6I  to  1730.  Tbe 

■  The  nnTepraaeiltatlTe  eharactar  of  lelatlon  o(  tha  member  for  m  "  pocket 

tbe  Soottlah  delegation  waa  even  more  boningh  "  to  hla  patron  la  well  set  forth 

glaring  — If   that    were    poadble.     Tbe  In  a  note  of  Lord  Sandwich    to  Jofaa 

fltty-elgbt  Soottlah  membeia   were    re-  Roblnion,  who  waa  oegoUatiog  the  Mie 

turned    bj   leu    than    Mven    tbonaaDd  of  a  leat  Id  the  gift  of  the  First  Lard  of 

eleetora.    One   county  contained    lorn-  th«  Admiralty.    The   price  waa  aet  U 

teen  thoniand  aoola,  but  Ita  Tota  waa  £3000  to  be  lent  to  Sandwich  iat  flra 
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those  who  spoke  with  him,  Charles  Jenkinson'  pointed  to 
the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  as  justifying  the  existing  sys- 
tem, and  asserted  that  as  soon  as  the  American  War  became 
unpopular  in  England,  the  North  ministry  was  obliged  to 
resign,  notwithstanding  all  the  aid  that  the  king  and  his 
friends  could  give.  The  arrangement  of  the  franchise,  he 
said,  was  a  matter  of  wisdom  and  expediency.  The  object 
was  to  constitute  a  House  of  Commons  which  should 
be  a  just  representative  of  the  landed  interests,  the  com- 
mercial classes,  and  the  professions,  including  the  army 
and  the  navy.  He  admitted  that  if  he  were  beginning 
anew  he  would  not  arrange  matters  precisely  as  they  were, 
giving  the  franchise  to  Liverpool  and  Bristol,  and  not  be- 
stowing it  upon  Manchester  and  Birmingham  ;  but  this 
really  made  little  difference,  because  commercial  members 
could  be  selected  as  well  by  the  voters  of  two  of  these 
cities  as  by  the  voters  of  all  four.  The  case  of  Manchester 
and  Birminghara,  to  which  Jenkinson  alluded,  had  already 
been  referred  to  in  the  debate  in  1766  to  justify  the  thesis 
that  the  colonists  were  represented  in  Parliament;  for  were 
they  not  as  much  represented  as  the  people  of  Manchester 
and  Birmingham?  In  point  of  fact  under  the  broad  colo- 
nial declaration  that  no  one  could  be  taxed  who  was  not 
personally  represented,  no  legislative  assembly  that  ever 
existed  could  rightfully  levy  a  tax.  There  are  always  per- 
sons and  places  "  unrepresented,"  it  representation  is  re- 
garded as  a  right ;  if,  however,  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  duty 
by  which  the  voter  exercises  one  of  the  functions  of  the 
State,  then  one  comes  back  to  Jenkinsou's  query  how  to 


yous  ud  tlie   coat  of   the   electloD —  ^tUin."     Abergavenny     Mantaeripts, 

ftboDt  £300.    Tlie  coadltloDs  were  "  tb*  p.  11,  —  the  letter  wu  wrlttea  In  ITTS. 
tUnkli^   knd    MtUw    m    I    do    to    all  i  ParUammtary  Bittary,  zzz,  808- 

Americui    points,  and   BnnrartlnB    the  tBD;  tee  e«peda11ir  818-817. 
prsMnt  idmiiilitrktiDn   In  their  whole 
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arrange  the  electorate  to  get  the  best  assembly.  Probably 
every  country  and  every  decade  would  answer  this  question 
in  its  own  way.  The  colonists,  certainly,  had  answered  it 
in  their  own  way  and  in  one  which  was  unlike  that  which 
prevailed  in  England. 

One  of  the  curious  phenomena  that  attracts  the  attention 
of  the  student  of  colonial  institutions  is  the  way  in  which  the 
settlers  repeated  certain  arrangements  of  the  mother  coun- 
try and  did  not  reproduce  others.  They  modelled  their 
criminal  code  on  that  of  England,  they  based  their  local 
government  on  that  of  the  home  land,  but  they  built  up 
their  representative  systems  entirely  anew.  With  few  ex- 
ceptions, their  legislatures  were  chosen  in  accordance  with 
general  laws.  In  the  middle  and  southern  colonies,  every 
county  or  parish  sent  its  members.  In  New  England, 
every  town  was  represented  either  by  members  elected 
separately  by  the  town  voters,  or,  in  the  case  of  newly 
settled  towns  in  combination  with  other  places.  There 
were  inequalities  of  apportionment  in  every  colony,  espe- 
cially in  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  South  Carolina,'  but 
there  was  nothing  that  can  be  regarded  as  the  counterpart 
of  the  rotten  borough  system  of  England.  A  few  incorpo- 
rated towns,  a  few  manors,  and  one  college  enjoyed  special 
representation.  As  the  friction  with  the  colonies  increased, 
the  English  government  endeavored  to  limit  the  further 
popularizing  of  colonial  legislatures.  The  governors  of 
the  royal  provinces  were  instructed  to  refuse  their  assent 
to  the  establishment  of  new  counties  and  towns,  except  on 
condition  that  the  question  of  summoning  representa- 
tives from  the  new  administrative  unit  should  be  left  to 
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the  royal  authority.'  Apportionment  of  representation  in 
the  colonies,  therefore,  constantly  grew  less  and  less  equi- 
table; but  the  colonial  ideal  was  far  otherwise  and,  when 
unrestricted,  was  fairly  well  realized. 

As  with  the  apportionment,  so  with  the  franchise :  in 
England,  it  rested  upon  the  accident  of  historical  descent ; 
in  America,  it  depended  upon  general  rules.'  Sometimes 
it  was  regulated  in  the  charter  of  the  colony,  as  in  Massa- 
chusetts, but  usually  every  man  who  possessed  a  moderate 
amount  of  property  could  vote,  although  in  some  colonies 
it  was  provided  that  the  property  must  be  landed  estate. 
The  electors  were  not  numerous  in  any  colony,'  but,  as  a 
rule,  they  were  equitably  distributed,  both  geographically 
and  socially.  The  growth  of  the  rotten  borough  system 
had  led  to  the  breaking  down  of  residential  qualifications 
for  both  the  electors  and  the  elected  and,  in  England,  a  man 
possessed  as  many  votes  as  he  had  technical  qualifications. 
There  are  instances  of  plurality  of  voting  qualifications  in 
the  colonies,  but  the  tendency  was  to  give  no  elector  more 
than  one  vote.  Id  some  colonies  a  representative  might 
live  outside  of  the  district ;  but  ordinarily  only  residents 
were  selected.*     Everywhere  the  idea  that  the  representative 

1  See  MauacAiugtU  ProBinee  Laiet,  ot  Naw   Tork,   October   13,   1T68.    Ha 

Ui,  7D~72i  iv,  401  and  H.  A.  Cashing'!  writes   that   Albanj    County   may   be 

"From    PioTinclal    to    Commonwaalth  divided  and  that  writs  may  be  iaaoad 

QoT«nuiieiit  in  MassacfauieCtSi"  19-27,  for  the  choice  of  two  mBmbsrs  loi  Um 

In  Colombia  Unlvenilty  St-udie*  in  Hia-  naw  comity;  "bnC  hia  Hajeaty  does  not 

torjf,    ^oonofniei,  and   Late,   toI.   t11.  approve  ot  Its  bring  made  tt  part  of  tlw 

Bfltwoem  1691  and  1761,  flfty-nlne  towns  law," 

wst«  InooTporated,  ot   which  one  onlj  ■  The  Virginia  law  of  1738  ragnlatlng 

was  not  to  hare  rapresentatloQ  In  the  the  traacblae  la  typical;  sae   Hanlng's 

Qoneml    Conrt.      For    this   and   other  Blatvta  qf  Virginia,  Iv,  ITS. 
Btataments  in  these  psragrnphs,  I  am  'On  thla  point,  aee  Albert  Bushnell 

Indebtod  to  Hr.  Waldo  Q.  Leland.  Hart'a  ezoellent  study  of  Uie  "  Ezerclae 

An   example  of  the  kTersion  of  the  of  the  Suffrage  "  In  the  PolitietU  Sficnce 

gOTenuDBDt  at  London  to  an  enlarge-  Quarterly,  rli,  316. 
■eat  of  Om  colonial  represeatatlon  by  *  The  pteamble  of   the  Hew   York 

oolooial    law  ia   cont^ned  in   a   letter  law  of  1769  (Colimial  Lav*,  It,  lOM) 

from  ^Ulaborongb  to  GoTemor  Hooce  states   that  donbta   had   arleen   as   to 
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was  the  personal  deputy  of  the  voters  ot  his  district  either 
was  established  or  was  gaining  ground.  This  brief  survey 
of  the  representative  systems  of  Great  Britain  and  the  colo- 
nies shows  that  very  different  ideas  on  this  subject  pre- 
vailed in  the  two  parts  of  the  empire.  The  phrase  "  no 
taxation  without  representation  "  in  England  simply  meant 
that  the  executive  authority  could  levy  no  money  without 
the  previous  consent  of  Parliament,  more  especially  of  the 
House  of  Commons ;  in  the  colonies,  it  meant  that  taxes 
could  be  voted  only  by  those  bodies  in  which  the  voters 
were  present  in  person  or  were  represented  by  those  in 
whose  election  they  had  actually  taken  part.  In  this 
respect,  as  in  some  others,  colonial  institutions  had 
drifted  so  far  away  from  those  of  the  home  land  and  liad 
become  so  uniform  in  their  principal  characteristics  that  the 
colonies  may  well  be  considered  as  already  forming  an 
embryonic  nation ;  but  this  was  not  realized  by  the 
settlers  themselves  or  by  any  one  in  England.  The 
political  leaders  of  the  old  country  firmly  held  to  the 
idea  of  the  imperial  supremacy  of  Parliament ;  the  colo- 
nists tried  to  harmonize  their  aspirations  for  freedom  and 
the  enjoyment  of  human  rights  with  fealty  to  the  British 
constitution,  and  this  led  them  to  the  use  of  phrases  like 
"due  subordination  to  Parliament"  and  "free  people" 
which  were  indefensible,  for  a  free  people  cannot  exist 
under  the  obligation  of  allegiance  to  a  king. 

Acting  on  the  advice  of  Pitt  and  Franklin  and  other 
leaders,  the  Rockingham  ministry  attempted  a  resettle- 
ment of  the  colonial  problem.     Franklin  had  said  that  the 

whaUier    nonraaldenta    oould    Tote    In  wu  choMn  to  Uie  uaembi j ;  tnvaum  ot 

dlatrlctairheia  tbsyponeasada  trMbold,  corpomtioDi  must  have  been  actiwllsr 

tbe  act  kItm  Umqi  this  right,  bnt  Uie  tMldlng  within  the  corporate  Uanltator 

delegaUi  mnst  hare  been  a  reaident  tor  three  months  next  preceding  the  elecUon. 
six  months  In  the  district  Irom  whirh  he 
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Stamp  Act  must  be  wholly  repealed ;  Pitt  had  suggested 
that  the  supremacy  of  Parliament  should  be  declared  by 
law.  Both  were  now  done.  The  Stamp  Act  was  repealed 
absolutely ;  but  the  act  declaring  the  supreme  power  of 
the  British  legislature,  the  Declaratory  Act,'  went  far 
beyond  what  Pitt  had  advocated,  in  that  it  proclaimed  the 
subordination  of  the  colonies  without  any  qualification  as 
to  internal  taxation.  It  also  annulled  all  votes  and  pro- 
ceedings of  colonial  assemblies  and  other  bodies  in  the 
plantations  that  had  in  any  way  denied  parliamentary 
supremacy.  In  communicating  these  enactments  to  the 
colonial  governors,  General  Conway,  Secretary  of  State, 
adverted  to  the  "  Moderation,  the  Forbearance,  the  unex- 
^ampled  Lenity,  and  Tenderness  of  Parliament  towards  the 
Colonies,  which  are  so  signally  displayed  in  those  Acts." 
He  expressed  the  hope  that  the  colonists  would  return  to 
that  "chearful  obedience  to  the  Laws  and  legislative 
Authority  of  Great  Britain  and  to  those  Sentiments  of 
respectful  Gratitude  to  the  Mother  Country  "  '  for  so  much 
grace  and  condescension  so  remarkably  manifested  by  king 
and  Parliament. 

Having  thus  entered  upon  colonial  matters,  the  govern- 
ment next  proceeded  to  renew  the  Quartering  Act  with 
some  changes  that  were  expected  to  make  it  more  effective. 
Then  they  turned  to  the  Revenue  Act  of  1764.  The  colo- 
nists evidently  did  not  like  the  collection  of  duties  at  their 
custom  bouses,  so  it  was  now  (1766)  provided  that  the 

iFor  theDeclaiatorr  AotleeNoUl.  IheBeignof  Oeorge  III,il,iS3;  and  in 

ntt'B  followen  la  the  Lotds  atUcked  it  purt   In    Hn.     NipUi    Hl|[glDB'E     7^ 

wTeielr  on  Bocooot  of  tbe  fsilim  to  ex-  B«mard«    a/   Abington     and    iVetAer 

cloda  intanial  trnxkUcHi  ot  tbo  ooloniiti  Winchendim,  11,  3B.    Tha  definila  dbwb 

trom  tbB  aeopa  of  pftrlimnentuy  Mopitim-  ot  Uui  rapeal  o(  the  Stamp  Aot  reached 

a^.    Parttatneatart  Btttojy,  zrl,  117.  Haw  Tock  April  20,  1766 ;  MoQtTesor'e 

*CaDira;'H  letter  la  printed  In  the  Jmimalt     In    Kbit     York     Hlitorlcal 

JTorfA  Curoflna  Bteardi,  vil,  192;  Prior  Bocletj'a  CoUMetUnxt  for  ISSl,  p.  362. 
DociuientJ,  89;  Belaham'*  Manoin  qf 
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imposts  OD  textiles  that  had  been  collected  on  importation 
into  America  should  in  the  future  be  collected  at  the  time 
of  exportation  from  England.'  The  proceeds  were  to  be 
paid  directly  into  the  exchequer,  where  they  could  be  used 
for  the  general  expenses  of  the  kingdom  instead  of  being 
spent  in  America  for  the  support  of  the  soldiers.  The 
cost  to  the  colonial  consumer  would  be  the  same,  and  the 
benefits  to  British  manufacturers,  shipowners,  and  mer- 
chants would  be  as  great  as  ever.  Edmund  Burke  and 
other  Rockingbamites  believed  fully  in  the  legislative 
power  of  Parliament  in  every  case.  It  was  not  always 
expedient  to  exercise  this  power.  Possibly  they  thought 
that  this  transference  of  the  time  of  collection  of  the  duty 
would  make  its  existence  less  noticeable  and  Uierefore  more 
expedient.  The  duty  on  Madeira  wine  was  retained,  but 
that  on.  molasses  was  changed  from  threepence  a  gallon 
on  foreign  molasses  to  one  penny  a  gallon  on  all  molasses 
imported  into  the  continental  colonies,  whether  of  British 
or  foreign  production.  No  one  could  for  a  moment  pretend 
that  this  was  for  the  protection  of  sugar  planters  or  of  any 
one  else,  except  British  taxpayers,  or  that  it  was  in  any- 
way a  regulation  of  trade.  It  was  a  tariff  for  revenue 
only,  nothing  more  nor  less,  —  and  was  the  work  of  the 
Rockinghamites  and  of  the  followers  of  William  Pitt  It 
marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  chapter  in  colonial  policy. 
These  arrangements  for  extracting  funds  from  colonial 
consumers,  together  with  the  Declaratory  Act,  more  than  did 
away  with  whatever  of  concession  there  may  have  been  in 
the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act.  With  an  ignorance  of  Eng- 
lish conditions  that  is  comparable  only  to  Englishmen's 
lack  of  knowledge  of  American  affairs,  the  colonists  rejoiced 
greatly  over  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act.     In  their  eyes, 

>  6  Qeorge  m,  Csp.  63  (Statute*  at  Large,  1T03-1T66,  vU,  61S). 
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George  III  and  William  Pitt  were  deliverers  from  bondage. 
The  New  Yorkers  voted  statues  to  both.  Pitt,  in  a  toga,  was 
carved  in  stone ;  George,  on  horseback,  was  cast  in  lead  and 
brass  and  richly  gilded.'  Really,  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp 
Act  settled  nothing.  Unconsciously,  the  American  people 
had  come  to  the  determination  to  pay  no  more  money 
levied  by  parliamentary  grant.  Many  a  stupider  man  than 
George  Grenville  and  many  a  lighter  headed  man  than 
Charles  Townshend  might  well  have  been  put  on  their 
guard  by  Franklin's  answer  to  the  inquiry  whether  the 
colonists,  by  the  same  line  of  reasoning  which  they  had 
advanced  against  the  Stamp  Act,  might  not  likewise  object 
to  external  taxes  levied  by  parliamentary  law.  « They 
never  have  hitherto,"  the  philosophic  statesman  replied, 
and  continued,  "Many  arguments  have  been  lately  used 
here  to  shew  them  that  there  is  no  difference,  ...  At 
present  they  do  not  reason  so,  but  in  time  they  may  pos- 
sibly be  convinced  by  these  argtunents." 

>At  Uie  ontMt  of  Uib  ReTolntlon,  CoanectlcQt.    Bogei  Woloott,  In  Hu>- 

tba  lesdaa  p«rt  of  the  BtBtna  TM  melted  Kchnaetta  Historical  Boclstf's  FrwMed- 

Inlo   ballets,   which    were    mode   Into  ingi,  SbcodcI  Series,  It,  291-298. 
emrttldgM   t^  tlw   1*^M  of   Uchfleld, 
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NOTES 


I.  Tlie  DecUratory  Act.  —  The  title  is  "  An  Act  for  the  better  seonr- 
ing  the  Dependency  of  his  Majesty's  Dominions  in  America  npon 
the  Crown  and  Parliament  of  Great  Britain." '  The  preamble  recites 
that  sereral  of  the  Houses  of  BepresentatiTes  in  the  American  colo- 
nies have  ag^DBt  law  claimed  to  themsetves  or  to  the  general  aasem- 
blies  the  sole  and  ezclusiTe  right  of  taxing  the  colonists,  and  have 
passed  votes  derogatory  to  the  legislative  authority  of  Parliament 
and  incoasistent  with  the  dependency  of  the  colonies  upon  the 
crown.  It  is  therefore  declared  that  the  said  colonies  hitve  been, 
are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  subordinate  unto  and  dependent  upon 
the  imperial  crown  and  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  and  that  Par* 
liament  "  had,  hath,  and  of  right  ought  to  have,  full  power  and  aa- 
thority  to  make  laws  and  statutes  of  suf&cient  force  and  Talidity  to 
bind  the  colonies  and  people  of  America,  subjects  of  the  crown  of 
Great  Britun  in  all  cases  wbataoever."  The  second  section  declares 
that  all  resolutions,  votes,  orders,  and  proceedings,  denying  this 
right  of  Parliament  are  utterly  null  and  void. 

II.  Tracts.  —  Among  the  arguments  against  the  colonial  conten- 
tion are  the  following :  — 

[William  Knox's]  The  Claim  of  the  Colonies  to  an  Exemptiotijhmi 
Interned  Taxes  impoted  6y  Autlioritj/  of  Parliament,  Examined:  in 
a  Letter  from  a  Oentteman  in  London  to  hia  Friend  in  America 
(London,  1765) ;  Soame  Jenyns's  The  Objectiona  to  the  Taxation  of 
our  American  Colonies,  by  the  Legislature  of  Great  Britain,  Bri^g 
Coneider'd  (London,  1765) ;  and  An  Examination  of  the  Rights  of 
tlte  Colonies,  upon  the  Principles  of  Law,  By  a  Gentleman  at  tKe  Bar 
(London,  1766).  On  the  other  side,  John  Dickinson  published 
anonymously  the  following  pamphlet,  7^  Late  Regulations,  rt- 
^seding  the  British  Colonies  on  the  Continent  of  America  conaidend; 
In  a  Letter  from  a  Gentleman  in  l^iladelphia  to  kis  Friend  in  London 
(Philadelphia,  1765).  The  American  position  is  most  clearly  stated 
in  a  letter  from  William  Pitkin,  Governor  of  Connecticut,  to  W.  S. 
Johnson,  dated  Hartford,  6th  June,  1768,  and  printed  in  the  1 
chnsetts  Historical  Society's  ChUecttons,  Fifth  Series,  ix,  276. 
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THE   TOWNBHEND   ACTS 

The  confusion  in  English  politics  that  marks  the  first 
ten  years  of  the  reign  of  the  third  George  occupies  the 
journals  and  letters  of  the  time,  almost  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  references  to  American  affairs.  Whigs,  tories, 
and  "King's  Friends"  scrambled  for  office  most  desper- 
ately. They  held  with  that  transplanted  placeman,  Sir 
Francis  Bernard,  GoTernor  of  Massachusetts,  that  "it 
would  be  a  strange  piece  of  self  denial"'  for  a  minister  to 
suppress  an  office  which  afforded  lucrative  patronage,  no 
matter  how  much  the  people  might  profit  by  its  abolition. 
To  them  the  government  was  like  a  great  plum  pudding,' 
made  to  be  enjoyed.  They  looked  upon  America  as  an 
asylum  for  those  members  of  their  families  who  could  not 
live  off  the  public  at  home.  They  essayed  to  extend  the 
British  administrative  system  to  the  old  settled  colonies, 
to  treat  them  as  integral  parts  of  the  empire,  and  to  govern 
their  inhabitants  as  "  subjects  of  Britain." 

Having  dominated  the  parliamentary  session  of  1766, 
Mr.  Pitt  joined  hands  with  the  king  to  make  an  end  of 
party  government  by  establishing  a  new  ministry  in  which 
all  factions  should  be  represented.  He  became  a  peer, 
with  the  titles  of  Viscount  Pitt  and  Earl  of  Chatham,  and 
took  the  office  of  Lord  Privy  Seal,  to  which  great  dignities 

'"BeniBrd  Papen"  (Mb.).t.  S8I.  lie  monejln  his  faandi  m  Ute  T«ralt  of 

*lUa  almlls  wu  tuedby  Lonl  Bar-  bsTlDgheld  thetreMnrenhipot  Uuiikry 

liagton,  a  mnct  sDCccMfnl  otBce  leeker,  from  1762  to  1760.    Alinon'B  Parliamen- 

who.  In  1780,  hwt  £13,000  of  the  pnb-  lory  Regi»ltr,  zU,  69. 
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and  few  duties  were  attached.  One  of  his  followers,  the 
Duke  of  Grafton,  became  ostensible  head  of  the  govern- 
ment; another,  Charles  Pratt,  now  Lord  Camden,  presided 
over  the  Peers  as  Lord  Chancellor.  Shelbume  assumed 
charge  of  colonial  affairs,  and  his  henchman,  Isaac  Barre, 
held  a  minor  office.  These  were  all  Pittites.  Some  of 
Rockingham's  adherents,  as  General  Conway,  remained  in 
place.  Charles  Townshend  and  Lord  Barrington,  who 
belonged  to  no  group  except  that  of  persistent  office 
seekers,  were  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  Secretary 
at  War  respectively.  Finally,  Lord  North,  a  tory,  held 
the  minor  but  lucrative  office  of  joint  paymaster  of  the 
forces.  It  was  a  queer  accumulation  of  politicians,  the 
"Mosaic  Ministry,"  Burke,  Rockingham's  brilliant  secre- 
tary, dubbed  it. 

Chatham  almost  at  once  betook  himself  to  Bath,  suffer- 
ing from  one  of  those  strange  disorders  that  sometimes 
afflict  humanity.  Ordinarily,  he  was  sane  and  reasonable, 
but  when  one  spoke  of  politics  he  shook  like  a  person  in 
mild  hysterics.  His  dominating  personality  removed,  the 
strongest  men  in  the  ministry  seized  control,  regardless  of 
their  political  relationships  to  their  departed  chief.  Of 
these  Charles  Townshend  astonished  all  observers  by  "the 
extent  and  irregularity  of  his  talents."  *  As  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  his  task  was  extremely  difficult  and  was 
not  made    easier  by  the  factious  opposition  of  Grenville 

^Lttttn    to    and  from    Hmrietta,  In  a  I«tt«r  to  Pitt  In   Chat/iam  Com- 

(^taM*$o/Siyfolk,\\,2BI.    Tliaaccoant  tpondtnee,  111,  232.    The  dobmta  on  tbe 

of  Townabend's  "  Champagno  Speech,"  budget  In  1T6T  Is  well  deicribed  by  Gren- 

In  Fitzgerald's  Chariei  Toumihtnd,  di.  Tllle  In  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Bnckfns- 

XTiil,  gives  a  good  ides  of  the  levUj  of  hamsbire   In    Ito;al    Historical    Hano- 

the  man  who  was  much  more  responsible  scripts    Commission's     Report    ok   the 

than  Oeorgt  OreaTllle  for  the  loss  of  the  Lothian    Jfaniueript*.     2T6.     See    for 

American   oolonlea    to    Gnglaod.      The  details  Charles  Townshend's  "  State  of 

cabinet  meeting  at  which  ToTnshend  set  the  Nation"  Id  Almon's    Collection  qf 

forth  bis  policy  Isdeocribedbr  Sbelburne  8care«and  Jnl«rei(insr7Vacl>,l],aOS-223L 
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and  Dowdeswell,  his  predecessors  in  office.  In  opening 
the  budget  for  1767,  he  estimated  the  expense  of  the  co- 
lonial military  establishment  for  the  coming  financial  year 
at  four  hundred  thousand  pounds.  Grenville  and  Dowdes- 
well  at  once  intervened.  They  proposed  to  reduce  this 
by  one-half  and  to  make  the  Americans  pay  it  all.  Add- 
ing to  the  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  that  would  be 
thus  cut  out  from  the  appropriation  bill  the  amount  that 
would  be  gained  by  the  new  export  duties  on  goods  sent 
to  America,  it  might  be  possible  to  strike  off  a  shilling 
from  the  land  tax.'  This  proposition  met  with  immediate 
acclaim,  for  the  great  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Commons  were  landholders  or  represented  land  holding 
interests.  Moreover,  Townshend  found  it  very  difficult  to 
resist  it,  because  he  had  always  maintained  the  right  of 
Parliament  to  tax  the  colonists  externally  and  internally, 
and  his  chief  had  loudly  proclaimed  the  supremacy  of  the 
British  legislature  in  all  matters  relating  to  external  taxa- 
tion. Townshend  now  pledged  himself  to  gain  a  large 
sum  from  America  by  reorganizing  the  customs  service 
and  by  laying  new  duties  on  goods  imported  into  the  colo- 
nies. These  imposts  were  to  be  collected  in  America,  and 
it  is  worth  while  remembering  that  it  was  only  a  few 
months  since  the  collection  of  somewhat  similar  duties 
had  been  changed  from  the  colonies  to  Great  Britain. 
The  result  of  all  this  was  to  add  appreciably  to  the  cost 

iThelaiidtKiui]ODnt«dto£3,03T,8tM  ha  did  not  know  "any  dlstlactlon  Ii»- 

Bndwu  four  abilllDga  In  the  ponnd  on  tween  internal  and  eiternalUzesi  ItUa 

tha   TslnaUon   of   1603.      One    Bfailllng  dlBtinotlonwithont  adlfftrence,  Itispei^ 

tbcTetota  brooKbt  in  a  little  over  half  a  feet  nonaeaBe."     W,  B.  Johnson  to  Wm. 

uillhiD.  Pitkin,  London,  Feb.  12,  ITffT,  "  Tnimbnil 

iTowoBbend  had  TOted  tor  the  repeal  Papers"    la    Magsachuaetts   Hlatorloal 

of  the  Stamp  Act  on  the  Bround  ot  Ita  Society's  ColUctUnu,  Fifth  Seiiee,  li,  2US. 

Inexpediency,  and  not  becauaehebadaiij  Jobniion  muln  London  aa  agent  tot  Con- 

doobt  ai  to  the  conatltutlonal  power  of  nectlcnt.  Hla  letters,  eztendlngto  Haicb, 

ParliamenttotaxtheoolonlitBln  anyway  ITTl,  (tive  many  details  of  ADglo-Ameri- 

It  taw  fit.    In  ITffT  be  said  In  debate  that  can  poliUca. 
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of  many  manufactures  of  England  and  Europe,  upon  their 
sale  in  America.  From  the  funds  to  be  gained  in  this 
manner,  Townshend  proposed  to  maintain  a  colonial  civil 
list  which  would  be  independent  of  assemblies.  If 
there  were  any  surplus,  it  could  be  used  for  the"  support  of 
the  troops.  The  scheme  delighted  the  place  holders,  for 
it  opened  a  long  vista  of  good  jobs.^  It  commended  itself 
to  those  interested  in  administration,  for  it  would  free 
governors  and  judges  from  colonial  control.  If  the  plan 
worked  well,  assemblies  would  become  unnecessary  and 
provincial  institutions  might  be  entirely  reconstructed. 

Having  decided  to  levy  new  imposts,  the  government 
took  a  good  deal  of  pains  to  find  out  what  articles  would 
better  be  selected.  One  suggestion  was  that  the  Mediter- 
ranean trade  might  be  opened  to  the  colonists  upon  the  con- 
dition that  everything  imported  thence  should  be  subject 
to  duties  upon  arrival  in  America.  This  plan  had  some- 
thing to  be  said  in  its  favor,  because  it  would  grant  a  cer- 
tain freedom  of  trade  to  the  colonists.  It  was  set  aside, 
however,  because  it  would  not  only  deprive  London  mer- 
chants of  the  profits  which  they  gained  from  handling 
goods  on  the  way  from  Mediterranean  ports  to  the  colonies, 
but  it  would  also  divert  from  the  exchequer  the  duties  on 
those  goods.  As  there  were  no  longer  any  drawbacks  paid 
on  reexportation,  this  would  mean  a  distinct  loss  to  the 
revenue.  Another  suggestion  was  that  a  tonnage  tax 
should  be  levied  upon  all  vessels  entering  colonial  ports. 
Finally  it  was  decided  to  lay  duties  on  a  few  English  man- 
ufactures,—  paper,  painters'  colors,   and    glass,   and  also 

^  At    the   tnoment,  aereTxl   colonial  dvil  lUt  wimld  fcea  Uili  fund  from  Um 

ularies  and  many  peniloni  to  tormer  payqieut  of  ■ome  of  tbcw  mDd  the  iDipliu 

colonial  offlcen  ireni  paid  oat  of  the  lanr  could  ba  nsed  for  puraly  Eii|[llab  pandoDs. 

aDd  a  half  per  cent  Saibadian  fond.  Tb*  Sm  th«  prBwnt  wo  A,  vol.  11,  p.  Sll. 
aMabliBhmeDt  of  a  ctmtlDental  ccdonial 
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upoD  tea.'  As  the  colonial  system  acted  as  a  protective 
tariff  for  English-made  goods,  the  carrying  out  of  this  plan 
would  turn  into  the  treasury  some  portion  of  the  extra 
price  that  British  manufacturers  and  merchants  were  able  to 
exact  OD  all  sales  to  the  plantations.  Another  law  pro- 
vided for  the  reorganization  of  the  American  customs  ser- 
vice,' and  a  third  made  more  flexible  the  admiralty  juris- 
diction in  the  colonies.'  Townshend  died  in  September,  1767, 
and  this  last  act  was  not  passed  until  after  his  death.  As 
it  was  designed  to  remove  some  of  the  hardships  that 
necessarily  attended  the  new  system,  it  deserves  remem- 
brance to  lessen  the  obloquy  which  his  otber  doings 
have  fastened  upon  his  name. 

The  king  now  appointed  an  American  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  the  Customs.*     These  were  five  in  number 


i70iiorgtUl,(}t,p.1SiPlcktnag'itStaltae*at  Large,ixyi\,KS).   The  followliig 
datiflB  wen  collected  st  tbe  Ameiicui  atutom  houMs  in  IT6B :  — 

2S  Chmrlea  U              Enamentad   goodi  from   one   eolonj  to         £         aA  d 

&DotlieT(tabKCo),  per  lb 1 

4  Geo.  m,  Cap.  IB     Hadeirk   &   wine   of   tbe   Wealera   Islet 

fiom  the  lalaDds,  per  ton 7  0  0 

«  Geo.  m,  Cap.  tS  Wbies  through  Great  Britain  from  Spain, 
FortDgat,  or  elasuAera,  except  Fteneb, 
per  ton 10  0 

5  Goo.  ni,  Cap.  62    Foreign  Bngar,  Indigo,  coffee  <nilght  be 

ware-hooiei]  or  exported  to  Great  Britain 
or  Soathem  Earope).    For  coffee,  per 

cwt. 2  Ifl  9 

British  grown  coffee  &  pimento,  per  cwt.  7  0 

6  Geo.  in,  Cap.  S2     All  motasses,  per  gal 1 

1  G«a.  m,  Cap.  4S     Glass,    lead,   painters'   colors,    paper    at 

varying  rates  j  repealed  1770     .... 
Tea,  pet  lb 3 

/nMmetioni  by  (Ae  Oommtitiontrt  nf  Bit  Mtfjettg'*  diatom*  in  Ataeriea  {to 
JoiM  Mateareae). 

■T  QeoTge  m,  Cap.  U  (Rckerlng's  <Their  commlMion,  with  mnch  dik- 

i/uteiotZdr^e,  xxTii,  M7].  terlal  lllnstratlDg  the  hiator?  oftbecu»- 

■  8  George  III.  Cap.  22  (ibid.,  xxvlii,  toms  service  from  ITffl  to  1770,  will  be 

TO).    Paper*  elncldattag  the  organization  printed  by  the  Hassachosetts  Historical 

i>r  the  enlarged  service  ate  In  Colonial  Society  hi  a  torthcomlag  volume.    The 

BeeorOi  nf  JfortK  Coro/lno,  rll,  400;  zl,  commission  bears  date  of  September  S, 

316.  1767.    It  was  printed  at  London  in  the 
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and  were  directed  to  make  their  headquarters  at  BoatoD. 
Their  authority  extended  from  Davis  Streights  to  the  Capes 
of  Florida  and  included  Bermuda  and  the  Bahamas.  Thej 
had  entire  charge  of  the  customs  service  within  these  limits 
and  were  responsible  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  at 
London  and  not  in  any  way  to  the  British  Commissioners 
of  the  Customs.  The  chairman  of  the  board  was  Henry 
Hulton,  who  had  been  "  plantation  clerk  "  in  the  oEBce  of 
the  British  commissioners.  Of  the  other  members  John 
Temple  and  Charles  Paxton  deserve  remembrance.  The 
former  had  been  Surveyor  General  for  the  northern  colo- 
nies since  1760.  He  belonged  to  the  great  Temple  connec- 
tion, although  he  himself  was  of  American  birth.  He  and 
Bernard  had  grown  very  hostile  to  one  another,  and  bad 
complained  most  vigorously  to  the  home  authorities  of  each 
other's  behavior.  The  charges  had  been  referred  to  Hulton, 
who  had  reported  in  favor  of  Temple.  It  is  in  this  connec- 
tion that  Hulton  first  comes  into  American  history.  Pax- 
ton  had  been  in  the  Boston  custom  house.  He  had  become 
very  unpopular  with  the  merchants  of  the  town  and  had 
also  incurred  the  dislike  of  Temple.  He  had  gone  to  Eng- 
land either  to  lay  his  grievances  before  the  authorities  there, 
or  had  been  summoned  home  to  advise  them.  He  now  re- 
turned to  Boston  on  the  same  ship  with  Hulton  and  Burcb, 
another  commissioner.  Bernard  thought  that  they  would 
not  be  allowed  to  land.  As  it  happened,  they  disembarked 
at  Boston  on  November  6,  1767.  Guy  Fawkes  Day  was 
still  celebrated  at  that  town.  A  procession  of  celebrants 
having  figures  of  the  Pope,  the  Pretender,  and  the  Devil  — 
the  last  being  named  "  Charles  "  in  dishonor  of  the  return- 


Hune  faar  and  Is  gtTen,  wrongl;  Mitltleit  tnagszlDe  were  printed  at  London  In  tb« 
"  InstrucUona,"  in  tiM  Amtricim  Oaittle,  yean  1768-1770.  At  Uie  end  of  Ho-  G  U 
112.     Six  uomben  ot  thU   iDlereating      an  index  to  the  whole  pabUcation. 
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ing  Paxton  —  met  them  at  the  wharf.  The  paraders  pre- 
ceded the  Commissioners  on  [.their  way ;  and  whenever 
Faxton  paused  to  greet  a  friend,  the  Devil  paused  likewise 
and  faced  conspicuously  about.^  Beyond  this  pleasantry, 
no  indignity  was  offered  them,  but  the  attitude  of  the 
townspeople  was  unmistakable. 

On  Tuesday,  November  18, 1767,  the  Commissioners  held 
their  first "  Board  of  Customs  at  M'-  Deblois's  great  Room  in 
Hanover  Street."  *  It  soon  appeared  that  Paxton  had  made 
full  use  of  his  time  on  the  voyage  to  poison  Hulton's  mind 
against  Temple,  who  found  himself  almost  constantly  in 
a  minority  ; '  but  the  majority  insisted  upon  affixing  his 
name  to  whatever  measures  they  adopted.  They  also 
refused  to  confirm  his  appointments  and  suspended  the 
official  whom  Temple  had  put  in  the  place  of  the  col- 
lector at  Salem.  The  Lords  of  the  Treasury  took  the 
former  Surveyor  General's  part.  They  directed  the  Com- 
missioners to  reinstate  bis  appointee  at  Salem ;  and 
reminded  them  that  their  Board  had  been  created  not 
only  for  the  prosecution  of  unlawful  traders  but  also  for 
the  security  of  honest  merchants.*  At  this  moment,  the 
English  authorities  had  "  the  strongest  desire,"  to  use 
Barrington's  words,  for  quiet  in  America.  They  especially 
wished  that  there  should  be  no  more  disputes  between 

1  Lettar  to  lord  Geoqie  Sackrille  In  tel&tioiis  to  the  Lords  of  ths  TreaHQi; : 

StopfordSaetviOe  ManutcripU,  I,  IX.  "  Tbelr  LonUhlps  [ot  the  Tressniy}  hav- 

*  Bottan  Oaxelte,  NoTembei  23, 1T6T.  Ing  bean  pleaaed  to  algnifle  that  they  are 
■  Not  anticipating  his  downfall,  In  nnwllllng  tor  many  reasons  to  order  the 

JaauxTj,  1766,  Temple  had  written  to  suspension  of  H>'.  Fisher  to  be  taken  ott 

Paxton   that  he   desired    "  no   further  by  an  Imoedlate  Interposition  of  tbelr 

tntimarcy"  with  him.    NevertheleBS,  he  Aathority.    Bat  desire  and  direct  that 

Menu  to  have   been   surprised   at  tbe  this  Act  may  be  done  by  an  order  from 

"nnoonqnerable gloom "wUcb appeared  tbe  Board."    "Temple  Papers"  {IdB.}, 

OB  PBxton'i  conntenanoe  when  they  met  Aagnst  1,  1T69.    There  la  a  letter-book 

in  NoTembeT  of  tbe  next  year.  la  the  Ciutoa  House  at  Boston  which 

*  Tbe  minute  of  the  Board  of  Costams  Uirows  light  on  the  relations  of  tbe 
Commissioners  at  Boston  reciting  this  comnilsaionerH  to  their  sabordinatea  in 
order  is  interesting   as  showing   their  the  years  1T7Z-1TT5. 
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the  mother  country  and  her  colonies,  or  between  governors 
and  their  assemblies. 

Notwithstanding  their  internal  wranglings,  the  Customs 
Commissioners  performed  their  task  very  well.  They  re- 
oi^nized  the  service  and  made  it  efBcient.  To  do  this 
they  were  obliged  greatly  to  increase  the  number  of  em- 
ployees, —  there  were  three  times  as  many  of  them  at  Phila- 
delphia in  1770  as  there  were  in  1767.  The  new  men  were 
almost  all  of  them  natives  of  the  British  Islands,  a  fact 
which  did  not  tend  to  increase  their  popularity.  Form- 
erly, there  had  been  great  opportunities  for  peculation  by 
the  customs  oEBcials  and  for  collusion  between  them  and 
the  importers.  Even  where  there  had  been  no  criminality, 
there  had  been  great  laxness.  At  Charleston,  in  South 
Carolina,  it  appeared  that  the  regulations  had  been  con- 
stantly violated,  the  collector  not  requiring  bonds  to  be 
given  until  a  vessel  cleared,  instead  of  before  a  single  bit 
of  her  outward  cargo  was  placed  on  board.  Business 
methods,  some  of  them  almost  modem  in  character,  were 
now  introduced,  and  a  system  of  intelligence  was  estab- 
lished which  went  far  toward  making  the  customs  service 
work  as  one  great  machine. 

The  Revenue  Act  of  1767  added  one  more  document  to 
the  sheaf  which  the  master  of  every  vessel  had  to  have  with 
him  at  sea.  This  was  a  "cocket,"  or  list,  enumerating 
every  package  in  the  cargo  with  its  peculiar  identifying 
marks.  As  soon  as  the  Commissioners  had  made  a  good 
beginning  with  the  reformation  of  the  customs  service,  they 
set  about  enlarging  the  system  of  coast  patrol.  At  Phila- 
delphia and  a  few  other  ports,  revenue  cutters  were 
stationed.  These  were  manned  by  employees  of  the 
customs  service  and  were  directly  under  the  control  of  the 
collectors.     There  were  also  many  small  vessels  that  were 
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commanded  by  officers  of  the  navy.  These  received  "depu- 
tations" from  the  Commissioners  authorizing  them  to  seize 
suspected  vessels,  but  their  movements  were  directed  by 
the  admiral  on  the  station.  They  swept  up  and  down  the 
coast,  penetrating  the  smallest  harbors  in  search  of  prizes, 
as  they  termed  their  captures.  They  were  not  very  suc- 
cessful, because  lowering  the  duties  on  molasses  had  re- 
moved the  principal  inducement  to  illicit  trade  by  making 
it  unprofitable.  The  high  price  that  the  English  East 
India  Company  was  obliged  to  charge  for  its  tea,  owing  to 
the  heavy  exactions  of  the  British  government  and  its 
own  lavish  expenses  in  India,  invited  smuggling  in  that 
commodity.'  And  so  did  the  heavy  duty  on  Madeira;  but 
the  amount  of  smuggling  had  dwindled  to  trifling  propor- 
tions.'    Bernard  and  the  other  governors  were  able  to  re- 


1  Under  date  of  April  !8. 1T66,  Bemud 
writM  thkt  ■  Teaul  from  St.  EusUMa 
bad  pat  Into  Bumtapls  Bay  to  the  soatb- 
wwd  of  Boston.  There  her  cargo  o(  tea, 
halnn  of  duck,  and  other  foreign  Enro- 
poan  gnoda  from  Holland  had  been  landed 
and  the  thip  keraeU  had  sailed  sway, 
pratiuutbly  tor  another  cargo;  "  Ber- 
nard Fapan  "  (Us.),  It,  322.  Again  In 
July,  1T6S,  be  Intorme  HilUborongh  that 
*  cargo  of  molasses  which  had  been 
•eised  bad  been  taken  from  the  Bchoooer 
that  bad  bronfibt  It  to  Boston  and  carted 
>way.  Tbls  Teasel  had  been  lelt  at  tbe 
wharf,  ln*t«ad  of  being  placed  nnder  the 
Ifiuuof  a  niBB-«if-irar.   Upon  representa- 


tions being  made  to  the  town  antbori  ties, 
tbe  selectmen  sammoned  tbe  capt^n 
and  directed  blm  to  restore  tbe  goods  to 
the  Tessel.  Tbls  was  done  and  elicited 
from  Bernard  the  comment  that  he.  the 
governor,  conld  not  haTe  brought  It 
abont.  lMii.,Tl.  32Sj  Til,  1.  These  are 
the  only  cases  noted  by  blm  after  1TU6. 
■  The  following  table  Is  compiled  from 
the  accoanCs  of  Charles  Stenarl,  cashier 
of  the  American  Cuatoms.  The  first 
entry  Includes  receipts  from  September 
8,  1T6T  to  Jsnnary  5,  1T69.  The  Other* 
commence  on  January  S  and  Include  tbe 
following  twelve  months. 
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port  few  instances,  and  the  amounts  received  by  the  gov- 
ernment from  seizures  was  very  small,  only  ten  thousand 
pounds  from  November,  1767  to  January,  1775.  The  ex- 
pense and  inconvenience  to  every  one  engaged  in  commerce 
was  very  great ;  fees  were  exacted  in  all  directions,  for  bonds 
and  certificates  as  well  as  for  clearances  and  other  papers. 
The  former  were  required  of  skippers  of  "  little  open 
boats  "  as  well  as  from  the  masters  of  sea-going  ships,  and 
custom  houses  were  few  and  far  between,  which  occa- 
sioned much  delay.  The  hardships  of  the  regulations  put 
an  end  to  existing  modes  of  trade  in  many  cases  and  the 
profits  on  foreign  commerce  dwindled  to  so  low  a  figure 
that  importers  were  far  readier  to  sign  non-importation 
agreements  in- 1769  than  they  had  been  in  1766. 

Id  the  first  years  covered  by  this  volume,  the  American 
customs  had  brought  in  less  than  two  thousand  pounds 
annually  and  the  cost  of  collecting  had  been  nearly  nine 
thousand  in  each  year.*  Now,  with  the  new  organization 
and  the  new  duties  added  to  the  old,  they  brought  in  over 
thirty  thousand  pounds  yearly  from  1768  to  1774  at  an 
annual  cost  to  the  revenue  of  thirteen  thousand.*     More- 
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oyer,  the  establishmeat  of  an  efFective  American  customs 
service  was  equivalent  to  reenacting  the  whole  set  of 
navigation  laws  from  Charles  II  on.  Hitherto,  these  had 
never  been  enforced.  Now,  they  were  carried  out  to  the 
letter.  Charles  Townshend,  by  ^ving  life  to  these  obso- 
lete enactments,  established  or  reestablished  the  colonial 
system.  Regarding  the  amounts  paid  to  the  American 
customs  of&cials  in  these  years,  and  the  salaries  of  civil 
officers  in  America  that  were  paid  out  of  these  revenues, 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  pounds  in  all,  as  so 
much  profit  to  the  placemen,  and  adding  to  it  the  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds  actually  paid  over  the  counter 
of  the  exchequer,  one  would  not  be  far  from  the  truth 
in  saying  that  in  seven  years  the  colonists  had  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling  taken  from  them  by 
parliamentary  grant  and  paid  out  by  royal  warrant.  The 
new  system  was  successful  in  that  it  enabled  a  swarm 
of  officeholders  to  live  on  the  fruits  of  colonial  labor 
and  industry.'  It  was  disastrous  because  it  led  to  riot, 
rebellion,  and  revolution. 

In  the  absence  of  excitation  through  the  medium  of 

In  1TT6  the  total   Bmoant  oollect«d  i  Actually  tluM  was  no  letmn  wh>t- 

waa  £17,331,  In  1T7G  only  £530.  ever  bec&iue  tha  ooat  of  ths  aoldlanaiMl 

Thla   table    la   cnmplled    (ram    tliB  lailora  and  Teassla  reqnlrad  to  enfoi«» 

*' Caah  Account  of  CharlsaStenart,  Esq."  these  reranTie  acta  farazcaadedths  groaa 

DadaredAccoDnta,  Andlt  Office  .Coatotaa.  latonu.    ThtK  were  proTlded  lor  in  the 

Bundle   8U.    Roll    1137.    Stenart   waa  arnir   and   luiTy    eatlmatea.      Admiral 

"Caahlra     and     Pajmaatar"     ot     the  Hontaga  waa  aoxioiu  to  have  thecom- 

Amarfcan  Coatomi.    Tbia  aoeoDot  will  miaakmera  paj  the  coat  of  maintaining 

ba  jHlntad  In  a  toithooming  TOlnma  on  the  Ooqiee  and  other  vessels  employed  In 

the  Commiialonera  of  the  Cnstoma  to  b«  revennc  dnty ;  bat  this  waa  nerer  done, 

edited  by  Worthinglon  C.  Ford  and  the  On  thla  general  anbject  aee  the  ObMna- 

pfeamt  writer.    Fromthe  anocesa  of  the  tiom  on  Stveral  AcU  of  ParliatMta  .  .  . 

Board  in  aatabllahlng  an  efScient  organl-  and  alga  on  (Ae  Conduct  of  (Ae  offleeri  of 

lation  In  lo  short  a  time  It  aoema  beside  the  Cvttoiru.  FiAlUhedbvtht  UtrclumU 

the  mark  toeallHaltoQandhiaasaociatea  t^f  Boiton,  17E9.    This  was  printed,  wlUi- 

"Uttle  tricking   pert  office-clerks  "  aa  oatplaoa  of  pablicatlon,ln  ITTO,  with  the 

waa  done  by  a  writer  In  the  Boston  following  title:  01>««natv>n»  <if  lAa 
Oatene  of  April  9, 17T0.  '  JfarcAaiUi  at  Boilon  inJfew  Xnglaad 
tgion  Smtral  Acta  t)/  Parliament. 
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the  opera  and  the  drama,  the  automobile  and  the  aero- 
plane, our  ancestors  sought  to  refresh  their  spirits  and 
re-create  their  flagging  energies  hy  drinking  enormous 
quantities  of  cider,  beer,  wine,  and  rum.  Ordinarilj,  the 
humbler  classes  drank  nxro,  the  richer  sorts  substituting 
Madeira  and  Fayal  wines,  which  in  America  occupied 
much  the  same  position  that  the  wine  of  Oporto  then 
held  in  England.  The  desire  for  alcoholic  stimulants 
was  recognized  in  the  colonies  as  a  fruitful  source  of 
revenue.  In  some,  there  were  elaborate  licensing  systems, 
in.others,  as  in  South  Carolina,  heavy  import  duties  were 
laid  on  wines  and  rum, — the  duty  on  Madeira  being 
no  less  than  eight  pounds  per  ton,  so  that  in  that  colony, 
what  with  the  parliamentary  duty  of  seven  pounds 
steriing,  and  the  colonial  impost  of  eight  pounds  current 
money,  the  premium  on  smuggling  was  very  great.  In 
other  colonies,  the  evasion  of  the  parliamentary  duty 
was  very  profitable ;  in  point  of  fact,  the  history  of  the 
nest  few  years  turned  upon  the  repeated  attempts  of 
importers  to  bring  in  Madeira  wine  without  paying  the 
impost.  The  earliest  serious  conflicts  arose  in  Massachu- 
setts, because  the  Boston  customs  ofiBcials  were  especially 
vigilant. 

Among  the  more  strenuous  and  active  Bostonians  was 
Captain  Daniel  Malcom.  Being  informed  that  he  had  in 
his  possession  a  few  casks  of  wine,  upon  which  no  duty 
had  been  paid,  the  customs  officials  visited  his  house  on  the 
morning  of  September  24,  1766,  and  desired  to  inspect  his 
cellar.  There,  they  suddenly  espied  a  door  which  he  re- 
fused to  open,  saying  tliat  it  led  to  a  room  belonging  to  a 
tenant  Malcom  now  armed  himself  with  two  pistols  and 
a  sword,  and  declared  that  he  would  shoot  the  man  who 
attempted  to  force  an  entrance.     The  custom  house  men 
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argued  with  him  in  vaia  for  a  couple  of  hours,  and  then 
left.  In  the  afternoon  they  returned  with  a  writ  of  assist- 
ance and  the  sheriff,  but  found  the  gates  shut,  the  outer 
doors  fastened,  and  the  captain  deaf  to  their  repeated  bail- 
ings. He  was  more  amenable  to  the  callings  of  a  by- 
stander, who  managed  to  open  communications  with  him 
and  informed  the  officials  that  the  captain  and  friends, 
who  had  come  to  his  aid,  were  determined  to  resist  to  the 
utmost.  By  this  time  several  hundred  spectators  had 
gathered.  They  stood  at  a  respectful  distance,  but  the 
sheriff  was  informed  that  if  the  house  was  attacked  the 
bell  of  the  North  Chureh  would  be  rung,  —  which  would 
call  out  hundreds  more.  After  some  hours  passed  in 
this  manner,  the  sheriff  stated  that  it  was  too  late  to  at- 
tempt anything  that  day,  because  after  sundown  ^  the  writ 
of  assistance  would  be  of  no  avail,  and  so  they  all  went 
home.  When  the  Commissioners,  after  arranging  the  pre- 
liminaries of  the  reorganization  of  the  customs  service, 
looked  into  this  affair,  they  became  conscious  of  their 
utter  helplessness.  They  wrote  (February  12,  1768)  to 
Commodore  Hood  at  Halifax  for  a  public  vessel  to  protect 
them  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  On  March  4  they 
repeated  their  request,  this  time  for  » two  or  more  ships 
of  war,"  in  consequence  of  the  "  conduct  and  temper  of 
the  people  of  that  town,  &  the  aspect  of  things  in  gen- 
eral." In  answer  to  these  repeated  requests  the  Eomney, 
man-of-war,  Captain  Connor,  anchored  off  the  Boston 
wharves.  The  presence  of  this  vessel  did  not  satisfy 
the  Commissioners,  and  on  June  15  they  requested  a 
lai^r  force.'  They  had  also  written  to  Hillsborough 
and,  probably,    to    Gage,    requesting   troops,    because    on 

iCopiM  of  tfaB  kiBd»Tll*  d«ioribiiig  ■"SpukaUB.,"  No.  43,  toL  Ul  193. 

thia  oecnrraoce  are  In  Uie  "Fapen  of 
ArUiQrI«e"  (Ma.),  1,  U-ig,  23-25. 
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June  8  io  that  year  we  find  Hillsborough  writing  to  Gage 
to  send  a  regiment  to  Boston  to  support  the  civil  magis- 
trates and  the  officers  of  the  crown  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duty,  but  for  some  reason  he  did  not  obey  this  order. 
On  May  9,  1768,  the  sloop  Liberty,  owned  by  John  Han- 
cock, a  rich  and  popular  merchant  of  Boston,  sailed  into 
that  harbor  laden  wholly  or  partly  with  Madeira  wine. 
Her  cargo  was  placed  on  shore,  two  hundred  barrels  of 
whale  oil  and  twenty  barrels  of  tar  were  put  in  her  hold, 
and  she  was  about  to  sail  on  another  voyage,  when,  on 
June  9,  Thomas  Kirk,  tidesman,  sought  the  collector  and 
informed  him  that  when  the  Liberty  bad  arrived,  he  had 
refused  to  permit  the  landing  of  several  casks  of  wine  be- 
fore entry  was  made.  Upon  this  he  had  been  "  hoved 
down  "  into  the  cabin  and  confined  there  for  three  hours, 
during  which  time  he  had  beard  "  a  noise  as  of  many 
people  upon  deck  at  work,  a  hoisting  out  of  goods."  When 
the  noise  ceased  he  was  given  his  freedom  with  the  intima^ 
tion  that  his  life  would  be  in  danger  if  he  made  any  dis- 
covery of  what  had  passed.  On  June  10, 1768,  the  day 
following  Kirk's  information,  Hulton  ordered  the  seizure 
of  the  L3}er^.^  Going  to  the  wharf,  the  officials  signalled 
to  the  Somney,  and  a  party  of  seamen,  commanded  by  the 
master  of  the  ship,  came  on  shore.  A  crowd  at  once  as- 
sembled, but  no  opposition  was  made,  except  by  way  of 
protest,  as  the  seamen  towed  the  vessel  away  from  the 

>  Fnpen  relating  to  tha  aeliarB  mnd  Diy  (July  31,  1T6B]  Is  Id  J  ThlrA  Sxtra- 

nibwqneat  riot  Kre  printed  in  Letters  to  ordinary     BvAgtt     of     BpittU*     and 

Ua  MinUtrg  fntm  G^mn-nor   Bernard,  MemariaU  between  Sir  Fraiteit  Bernard 

Oeneral  Gage,  and  Admirai  Eood  (Bob-  .  .  .  and  (Ae  Prttent  Minittry  (Boaton). 

ton,  ITSB,  K>.  114-146)  and  in  Pyieri  St-  AffidsTits  ol  the  by-etandets  are  in  TV 

laling  to  Fublle  Xventt  in  MattacliUMlU  ArtKrlcan  Oatette,  101-113 ;  tlie  "  Lettsr 

Preceding     lAe     American    Seeolution  from  tbe  Inbabituita  of  ttie  Town  of 

(Printed    lor    the    8e*enty.Slx  Society,  Boston"  giving  tbe  local  Teraioo  of  the 

Plkiladelphia,  18D6},  p.  T2.    TheezaminB.  aSalc  Is  In  IMd.,  ST.    See  alwi  Benaid'a 

tion  of  Hallowell,  comptroller  of  cnstoms  lottet-books. 
at  Boston,  bef  on  the  I«ida  of  tlie  Treaa- 
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wharf  to  anchor  her  under  the  guns  of  the  warship.  The 
customs  ofBcials  had  gone  hardly  two  hundred  feet  from 
the  wharf  on  their  way  to  the  custom  house,  when  they 
were  set  upon  and  bo  severely  handled  that  two  of  them 
were  obliged  to  keep  their  beds  for  several  days.  When 
darkness  fell,  the  mob  visited  some  of  the  Commissioners' 
houses  and  broke  the  windows.  The  rioters  also  seized  a 
pleasure  boat  belonging  to  the  collector,  hauled  her  ashore, 
and  burned  her  on  the  Common.^  Governor  Bernard  in- 
fonned  the  Commissioners  that  he  could  not  protect  them,' 
and  with  the  exception  of  Temple,  they  repaired  to  the 
Somti^  with  their  families,  and,  shortly  after,  to  Castle 
William,  where  Bernard  was  accustomed  to  pass  the  sum- 
mers.' The  Uberi/y  was  condemned  in  the  admiralty  court, 
and  Hancock,  Malcora,  tuid  some  others  were  sued  by  the 
King's  Advocate  in  the  sum  of  nine  thousand  pounds  each  * 
for  obstructing  the  officers  of  the  crown.  Evidence  had 
been  taken  when,  on  March  25,  1769,  the  Advocate  Gen- 
eral prayed  '<  leave  to  Betract  this  Information  and  says 
our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King  will  prosecute  no  further 
hereon."" 


1  Tm  mooUia  l>ter,  Kt  Phlladelphlm, 
•n  atUmptad  ■elrara  of  nncnatoined  wine 
bitHtglit  on  >  riot.  In  tllli  cmao  a  writ  of 
mMditance,  coiutablca,  uid  milituy  men 
took  part.  A  ciutomi  offlcei  was  brntally 
■Manlt«d,  bnt  the  whole  matter  was 
■aoothed  over.  HMiachnsetti  Hlatori- 
eal  SodetT's  Oollectiont,  Fourth  Seriei, 
x,eu. 

■Lettan  of  Benud  and  Qtige  In 
"  Bemud  Pspera  "  (Ms.),  li,  SOB. 

*  The  BTidencB  bearing  on  the  wlznre 
of  tlw  lAbertK  ii  Teiy  nnaatUtactory. 
HklloweU,  the  comptroller,  stated  that  It 
WW  "common  report"  that  more  wine 
had  been  brought  In  on  the  Tetsel  than 
hid  been  entered,  and  that  be  bod  heard 
Hmiiimfc  lay  he  woald  i 


panled  Eirk  to  the  LOert^.  He  had 
heard  nothing  and  bad  fallen  aaleep,  bnt 
Kirk  stated  that  he  had  gone  home 
drank.  There  moat  haye  been  other 
evldenoe  than  haa  come  down  to  ni  or 
the  admiralty  Jndgs  wonJd  not  liBTe  oon- 
demned  the  Teasel. 

*  ObMemationt  qf  tfarcAanti  at  Bot- 
ton,  36  Dote. 

*  "  lOnntea  of  the  Conrt  of  Vice  Ad- 
miralty, Prorlnce  of  HanachnMtta  Bay, 
1T60-1TT2  "  (H».).  Entries  ai  to  the  con- 
demnatiDD  of  the  Libertg  are  In  the  aams 
rolnme  under  date  of  Jane  22,  Jnly  7, 
IS,  36,  29,  Aog.  1,  ITGa 

In  the  "  Sparka  Hannsoripta  "  U  the 
copy  of  an  opinion  of  Attorney  General 
Wllllnm  de  Grey.  He  callt  attention  to 
the  tact  that  Klik  did  not  «m  the  ud- 
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The  Commissioners  again  renewed  their  demand  for 
troops  and  Bernard  asked  the  Council  to  join  with  him  in 
requesting  Gage  to  send  soldiers  to  Boston.  The  Council, 
under  the  lead  of  Bowdoin,  declining,  he  himself  asked 
Gage  to  send  troops  on  his  own  responsibility;  but  this 
Gage  refused  to  do.  In  England,  the  government  fell  in 
with  the  wishes  of  the  Commissioners  and  ordered  two 
regiments  for  Boston,  but  there  were  so  many  delays  that 
the  first  soldiers  did  not  arrive  until  October  1,  nearly 
four  months  after  the  riot.'  The  Quartering  Act,  which 
had  been  renewed  in  1767,  obliged  each  colony  to  provide 
barracks  for  the  soldiers  of  the  regular  army  who  might 
be  stationed  in  it.  There  were  barracks  for  two  thousand 
men  on  an  island  in  Boston  harbor,  a  mile  or  two  from  the 
wharves  of  the  town.  To  station  the  men  there  would 
defeat  the  whole  object  of  their  coming,  and  Colonel 
Dalrymple,  their  commander,  disembarked  them  on  the 
mainland  and  applied  for  quarters  within  the  town  itself. 
Bernard  laid  the  matter  before  the  Council,  which  replied 
by  calling  his  attention  to  the  Act  of  Parliament.  The 
provisions  of  this  law  were  peculiar,  because  it  was  only 
when  the  colonial  barracks  were  filled  that  soldiers  could 
be  billeted  in  taverns  and  stables,  and  only  when  this  ac- 
commodation was  insufficient  that  vaCant  houses  could  be 
hired  for  their  shelter.  Any  officer  quartering  his  men 
otherwise  than  as  the  law  directed,  or  threatening  a  magis- 
trate, was  to  be  ipso  facto  cashiered  upon  conviction  before 

Isdlnx.  but  nnder  the  ctTcnmalancea  of  Ter;   Dotoiiona   bruch   of  tlw   act  of 

the  ease  advised  going  on  witb  the  suit  trade." 

and  bringtng  actions  against  the  peTsons  i  On  July  28, 1T68,  HillaboRiDgh  had 

coDvetned   in   olMtrnctlng   the    seimre  Informed  the  Lords  of  the    Adroiralty 

(No.  43,  vol.  iii,  191).    It  U  worth  while  that  two  r^menta  were  to  go  to  Boston 

ooDtrastlng  with  this  gnanled  statement  and  asked  for  a  frigate  aa  a   convoy. 

HotchlDson's  declaration  (Copy  of  tet-  The   detttnition   of   theee   troop*   waa 

ten  »tnt  to  Ortat  Britain,  Boeton,  1713,  changed  and  Instead  soldiers  were  sent 

p.  ?.)  that  the  Liberty  was  seized  "  for  a  from  Halifax. 
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two  justices.  Dalrymple  refusing  to  remove  his  soldiers 
to  the  barracks,  the  General  Court  declined  to  provide 
theto  with  the  subsistence  which  was  required  bj  the  act, 
and  technically  they  seem  to  have  been  justified  by  the 
wording  of  the  law.  In  the  end,  the  governor,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Council,  appointed  a  commissary  who  should 
provide  them  with  the  necessary  articles,  taking  the  chance 
of  reimbursement.  For  a  time  some  of  the  soldiers  camped 
on  the  Common,  while  others  were  lodged  in  Faneuil  Hall 
and  in  the  town  bouse,  where  the  Council  and  House  of 
Representatives  ordinarily  held  their  sessions.' 

While  these  events  were  enacting,  the  colonists  had  been 
busily  employed  in  formulating  protests  and  memorials 
against  the  policy  which  was  set  forth  in  the  Townshend 
Acts.  February  11,  1768,  the  Massachusetts  House  of 
Representatives  adopted  a  Circular  Letter  to  the  other  as- 
semblies on  the  continent  suggesting  concerted  opposition 
in  the  way  of  constitutional  discussions  and  petitions.* 
The  Representatives  also  voted  an  address  to  the  British 
government  in  which,  among  other  things,  they  took 
occasion  to  disclaim  any  thoughts  of  independence.  In 
January   of   that  year   a    third   secretary    of    state    was 

>Tlw^nuriean(ftiu((a,  144,11(9,  ITT,  uationoft/te  BUtorynftht  Fnmiaee  oj 

12G,  S67;  B«rDsrd'«  ueonnt  ol  tbis  epl-  Maitaehiuetit  Bay    (2   yoIs.,   BobUiq, 

nde  te  |^v«n  at  langth  tn  Lttttr*  ic  .  .  .  1T96,  laOO) .    The  title  of  the  tatter  refers 

BWiboTovgh  from  Oovtntor   BerruxTd,  to  the  fact  tbat  only  the  flnt  two  Tolamea 

Qtntral    Oagt  .  .  .  wflA   an  Appendix  of   HutclilDson'B  book   were  pabliihed 

eoKUOidng  Dietn  ProMtHngt  j^emd  when  Minot  wrote,  the  third  volame  not 

ttintha  taid  Ltttera  (Boiton,  1T69).  appearing  notil  182S.    Hoat  of  the  liapor- 

iFrothlnKham'B  Rtte  qf  the  Bepvbltc,  tant  documenta  are  Inclnded  in  a  Tolonie 

HO;  Ma—aehiaetlt  State  Papen,  134.  edited  bj  Alden  Bradford  and  geneially 

Theitorj  oftheaeyeaialnHasBachusetta  cited  an  "  BlauacboBatts  Stats  Papers" 

b  lold  at  length  b;  Alden  Bradford  In  from  the  running   headline.      In    mor« 

Ui  detaUed  and  dry  Blttory  of  Motto-  detail  It  ia  Speecliea  of  the  Oovemon  of 

thjuttU from  I7S4  to  July   1776  (!t  roll.,  Matiachvaatt  from  176S  to  1775;  andthe 

BoatoD,  1832).    Hnlchlnaon  coveted  thU  Aatwen  of  the  Haute  t^f  R^yreienlatieet 

period  to  1774  in  the  third  volnme  of  bU  ...  and  olAer  Public  Papert  (Boston, 

BiMory  <^  Mattaehuteltt  Baf,  and  Q.  R.  1818). 
Kinot  likewlM  treated  It  in  hlg  Contin- 
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appoiDted  to  have  especlEil  charge  of  colonial  affairs,  but 
the  Lords  of  Trade  were  continued  in  ofBce,  possibly  be- 
cause that  body  was  considered  to  be  a  valuable  school  of 
business  administration  for  young  men  of  family  *  whose 
rank  excluded  them  from  nearer  contact  with  the  principles 
of  trade.  The  new  office  was  given  to  Wills  Hill,  Earl  of 
Hillsborough,  for  Shelbume  bad  retired  on  the  adoption  of 
the  policy  advocated  by  Townshend.  Hillsborough  seems 
to  have  taken  his  opinions  mainly  from  Bernard.  Eight 
years  later,  the  king  informed  the  indefatigable  John  Rob- 
inson that  he  had  never  known  "a  man  of  less  judgment"" 
than  he  to  whom  he  now  intrusted  the  management  of  the 
most  serious  crisis  in  imperial  affairs.  One  of  Hillsbor- 
ough's first  acts  as  secretary  was  to  direct  Bernard  in  his 
Majesty's  name  to  demand  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of 
Representatives  that  it  should  rescind  the  resolutions  which 
gave  birth  to  the  Circular  Letter,  and  dissolve  that  body 
in  case  of  a  refusal ;  *  also  informing  him  that  « proper 
care  will  be  taken  for  the  Support  of  the  Dignity  of  Gov- 
ernment," whatever  that  might  mean.  Not  content  with 
contesting  this  point  of  power  and  policy  with  one  colony, 
Hilbborough  widened  the  area  of  dispute  by  directing  the 
governors  of  the  other  colonies  to  dissolve  their  respective 
assemblies,  in  case  they  showed  any  disposition  to  answer 
the  appeal  of  Massachusetts  in  a  favorable  manner.  The 
Commons,  too,  were  for  vigorous  measures  and  addressed 
the  king  lamenting  that  the  "  arts  of  wicked  and  designing 
men  "  *  should  rekindle  the  flame  of  sedition  in  America ; 
but  the  law  officers  of  the  crown  were  more  cautious.  They 
declared  that  there  was  no  sufficient  ground  to  fix  the 

>  Almoti'i  AttecdoUt  of  CAafAam,  111, 
Appendix  (tut  nuDDmberod  page) . 

*  Ib^Bl  Hlatoiical  HsnoHcripU  Com- 
mlidon'a  SiporU,  x,  Appuidlx  t1,  p.  IS. 
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charge  of  high  treason  upon  any  person  in  Massachusetts 
or  to  bring  suit  for  the  legal  forfeiture  of  the  charter.* 

It  b  impossible,  of  course,  to  state  what  Hillsborough's 
expectations  were  in  this  matter ;  but  it  is  inconceivable 
that  either  he  or  Lord  North  or  the  king  could  have 
supposed  that  the  assemblies  would  prove  amenable  to 
these  exhortations  and  demands.  At  any  rate  the  Mas- 
sachusetts House  of  Representatives  refused  by  a  vote  of 
ninety-two  to  seventeen  to  rescind  their  obnoxious  resolu- 
tions, and  the  other  Msemblies,  whenever  they  had  the 
opportunity,  hastened  to  place  themselves  on  the  side  of 
the  Bay  Colony.  Nor  did  the  dissolution  convert  the 
voters  of  Massachusetts  to  the  royal  way  of  thinking,  for 
when  the  next  General  Court  came  together  at  Boston, 
instead  of  seventeen  friends  of  government  there  were 
only  ten.'  This  episode  was  another  example  of  the  igno- 
rance of  the  English  government  as  to  colonial  conditions 
which  goes  far  to  justify  the  contention  of  the  colonists 
that  they  could  not  be  properly  governed  from  London 
and  therefore  must  rule  themselves. 

These  contentions  induced  many  political  essays  which 
instructed  the  people  and  organized  public  opinion.  Of 
these  none  was  more  widely  read  than  "  The  Letters  of 
a  Pennsylvania  Farmer  "  by  John  Dickinson,  a  prominent 
political  leader  of  that  province.  He  had  already  written 
effectively  on  the  side  of  the  colonists  at  the  time  of  the 

i"8puk>'i  lOnntM*'  In    "Hann*  repnaentatiro  wu  ordinBTllr  &  resident 

•eilptB"No.  43,  Tol.  Ul,  IQB.  ol  bis  own    electoral   district;   Bnd  In 

■BBtnanl  to  HUl«boroi)|^,  Jane  1,  times  of  ucltement  was  almost  certain 

1709.     "  Beruud  Papen,"  tII,  166.    In  to  be  reelected  by  Us  friends  and  nelgh- 

bKl*"^'  >  dlMolatlan  of  the  Hoaie  of  Iran  with  an   increased    majority    and 

ConimoiiB  brooght   upon   lla   members  with  a  feeling  that  the;  were  behind  him. 

gnmt  MQMDditnn  of  time  and   money  llieae  dlssolatlone,  tberefore,  strength- 

wilh  tK>  eompenaatlng  advantages.    ^  ened  rather  than  weakened  the  radical 

tha  ookNtlea,  alectlona  were  not  osnaH;  put;  in  the  oolonlea. 
atlendad  with   mncti   ezpendltnte;  tlie 
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Stamp  Act ;  but  his  opposition  to  the  policy  of  Franklin 
in  the  struggle  with  the  PennsylvaDia  proprietors  had 
lost  him  his  seat  in  the  assembly.  In  "The  Farmer's 
Letters "  he  begins  by  considering  the  act  of  Parliament 
which  had  denied  a  legislative  assembly  to  New  York 
because  that  body  had  refused  to  comply  with  the 
Quartering  Act  In  this  connection  he  declares  that 
'•  An  Act  of  Parliament  commanding  us  to  do  a  certain 
thing,  if  it  has  any  validity,  is  a  tax  upon  us  for  the 
expence  that  accrues  in  complying  with  it."  This  idea 
found  great  favor  with  the  colonists  and  went  far  toward 
preparing  them  to  deny  the  general  legislative  power  of 
Parliament  over  them. 

In  his  letters,  Dickinson  involved  himself  in  the  con- 
tradictions and  inconsistencies  that  were  so  common  in 
colonial  expressions  of  opinion  at  this  time.  In  his 
second  letter  he  stated  that  "  the  parliament  unquestion- 
ably possesses  a  legal  authority  to  regulate  the  trade  of 
Great  Britain,  and  all  its  colonies.  .  .  .  We  are  but 
parts  of  a  whole  and  therefore  there  must  exist  a  power 
somewhere,  to  preside  and  preserve  the  connection  in  due 
order.  This  power  is  lodged  in  the  Parliament;  and 
we  are  as  much  dependant  on  Great  Britain  as  a  perfectly 
free  people  can  be  on  another."  He  goes  on  to  declare 
that  the  doctrine  that  Parliament  has  authority  to  impKse 
duties  on  the  colonies,  not  for  the  regulation  of  trade, 
but  for  levying  money  is  "an  innovation,"  and  denies 
that  Parliament  had  any  power  to  tax  the  colonies  in  any 
way  whatsoever,  external  or  internal.  Finally,  he  says, 
"  Let  us  consider  ourselves  as  —  hen  —  fbebhbn  — 
Chbibtian  fbbehen  —  aepa/rt^ed  fr<m.  the  rat  qf  Vie  world, 
and  finnly  hound  together  by  the  same  rights,  interetts,  and 
dangers.  .  .  .     What  have    these   colonies   to   oak,   while 
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Ihey  continue  free ;  Or  what  have  they  to  dr&id,  but 
iDsidious  attempts  to  subvert  their  freedom?  .  .  .  Tkey 
form  one  political  body,  of  which  micA  colony  is  a  member."  i 
Id  these  several  extracts,  Dickinson  undoubtedly  ex- 
pressed the  conscious  opinion  of  the  colonists.  They 
were  joined  together  by  community  of  sentiment  and 
possessed  certain  freedoms  from  social  and  constitutional 
restrictions  which  were  the  inevitable  result  of  their 
frontier  condition  and  distance  from  the  seat  of  the 
imperial  administration.  They,  in  theory,  acknowledged 
that  Parliament  had  some  undefined  power  in  the  regula- 
tion of  imperial  concerns,  but  whenever  the  English 
government  undertook  to  enforce  this  power,  they  at  once 
perceived  that  such  exercise  was  in  the  nature  of  levying 
a  tax.  Knox  was  right  in  saying  that  what  they  objected 
to  was  not  the  levying  of  customs  duties,  but  the  col- 
lecting of  them.  Inconsistent  and  contradictory  as  "  The 
Letters  of  a  Pennsylvania  Farmer"  were  and  hazy  as 
were  many  of  the  statements  in  them,  Dickinson  showed 
the  prescience  of  a  true  statesman.  There  was  a  latent 
feeling  of  unity  among  the  colonists  from  Maine  to  Georgia  ; 
the  action  of  the  British  government  brought  this  forci- 
bly to  the  attention  of  the  Americans  and  impelled  them 
to  an  expression  of  union  sentiment. 

Upon  the  dissolution  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of 
Representatives  by  Governor  Bernard,  the  selectmen 
of  Boston  requested  the  people  of  the  several  towns  of 
the  province  to  elect  delegates  to  a  convention  to  be  held  in 
Paneuil  Hall.  The  convention  met  at  the  appointed  time 
and  adopted  resolutions  that  had  nothing  particularly  new 
ia  them ;  but  its  meeting  pointed  the  way  to  extra-legal 
organization   and    action    and  therefore    is    noteworthy. 

1  Farmer'a  Letten  (Boatoa,  1768),  pp.  S,  7,  74. 
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When  Parliament  met  in  the  autumn,  papers  relating  to 
the  disorders  in  America  were  laid  on  the  tables  of  both 
Houses  and  several  debates  ensued.  Lord  Mansfield,  the 
Chief  Justice  of  England,  was  especially  outspoken  and 
suggested  bringing  the  members  of  the  MassEichusetts 
House  of  Representatives  to  London  for  trial  on  the 
charge  of  treason.  Acting,  possibly,  on  this  suggestion, 
the  Peers  addressed  the  king,  praying  him  to  have  incitors 
of  colonial  rebellion  brought  to  London  and  tried  for  their 
lives  in  accordance  with  an  act  that  had  been  passed  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII  for  the  "  trial  of  treasons  committed 
out  of  the  Kings  Majesties  Bealm  of  England  and  other 
his  Graces  Dominions.'*  In  the  Commons,  Grenville 
called  attention  to  the  words  that  have  just  been  quoted, 
declaring  that  this  weis  hard  language  to  apply  to  coloniea' 
It  is  questionable  whether  the  colonies  were  within  the 
"  Realm  " ;  but  surely  they  were  of  the  "  Dominions "  ; 
how  then  could  a  law  that  related  solely  to  what  happened 
outside  of  the  Dominions  be  of  any  force  within  them  ? 
Nothing  that  Grenville  and  others  could  say  was  of  any 
avail.  The  Commons  joined  in  the  address  and  this 
threatened  action  of  the  government  proved  to  be  the 
occasion  of  a  new  outflow  of  colonial  constitutional  reso- 
lutions. 

New  men  had  now  come  into  prominence  in  Virginia. 
Francis  Fauquier,  the  governor,  was  a  gambler  and  other- 
wise a  disreputable  person.*     He  died  in  1768.     For  a  time, 

>  Sir  Htnry  CaetmUah'i  Debatet  nf  opinion   of  him.     They   cfaMged   Um, 

tht  Hovte  of  Commoiu  <lvring  Itie  Thfr-  Mnong  other  things,  witli  bKUging  ont 

tttnth  Partiamenie/Ortal Britain  .  .  .  "by speciooaWordi  .  .  .  MtAtqwamica 

drawn  up  from  the  original  nuinu«erip((  ot  Obedience  to  Ordera,  which  In  nmUty 

by  J.   Wright,  t,  im-WB.    The  set  ot  ;oa    render     hieffectokl."      "ColonUl 

Heniy  VIl  bad  been  used  to  deport  pei-  Office  Papers  "  (Ua.),  Y,  1300,  Vliglala, 

sons  Irom  Ireland.  p.  213.    Similu  iBnjiliaKe  might   haT« 

*  On  February  T,  1T63,  the  Lords  ot  been  oied  as  to  many  another  oolonfal 
Trade    expressed    to     Fauqoler     their 
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it  seemed  likely  that  Bernard  would  follow  him  as  deputy 
to  Lord  Amherst,  in  which  capacity  Fauquier  bad  served ; 
but  suddenly,  it  became  necessary  to  provide  for  Norbome 
Berkeley,  Lord  Botetourt,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Peers. 
He  was  of  the  old  Berkeley  family  that  had  so  long  been 
associated  with  American  colonization  and,  especially,  witli 
Vii^oia.  He  had  invested  a  portion  of  his  inherited 
property  in  an  unincorporated  copper  company  which  was 
on  the  point  of  failure.  He  hit  upon  the  scheme  of  incor- 
porating the  associates  before  bankruptcy  was  declared, 
thereby  saving  bis  property,  although  not  his  honor. 
Chatham  refused  to  afiBx  the  privy  seal  to  this  scandalous 
patent,  but  was  induced  to  place  it  for  this  purpose  in  the 
hands  of  commissioners.  The  matter  was  now  so  notorious 
that  they  refused  to  sanction  the  fraud.'  To  provide 
Botetourt  with  an  income,  he  was  sent  to  rule  Virginia, 
where  the  opposition  was  led  by  George  Washington, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  Patrick  Henry,  and  George  Mason. 

Heretofore,  Washington  had  taken  slight  part  in  poli- 
tics. He  had  served  in  military  capacities,  and,  on 
occasion,  had  defended  the  dignity  of  colonists.  He  was 
one  of  the  half  dozen  richest  men  in  America  and  was  a 
successful  planter  and  man  of  business.  His  wealth 
and  high  character  gave  to  anything  that  he  did  a  stand- 
ing, even  at  that  period.  He  now  introduced  into  Uie 
House  of  Burgesses  a  series  of  resolutions  which  are  known 
in  history  as  the  "  Virginia  Resolves  of  1769."  These  had 
been  drawn  up  by  his  friend  and  neighbor,  George  Mason, 
who  played  a  leading  part  in  the  history  of  the  Old  Do- 
minion, although  he  seldom  came  into  actual  public  notice. 
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Apart  from  that  of  Washington,  the  most  interesting 
name  afBxed  to  these  resolutions  was  that  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson.^ He  possessed  a  peculiarly  organized  mind,  in 
that  he  combined  a  love  of  literature  and  of  science  with 
a  capacity  to  handle  difBcult  political  problems  success- 
fully and  in  conformity  with  the  teachings  of  abstract 
political  theorists.  Jefferson's  early  life  had  been  passed 
in  the  wilder  parts  of  Virginia,  and  close  communion  with 
nature  had  powerfully  affected  his  way  of  looking  at 
political  and  institutional  problems.  Where  more  con- 
servative men  were  guided  by  experience,  he  listened  to 
the  teachings  of  philosophy. 

The  Virginia  Resolves  of  1769  are  remarkable  for  the 
absence  of  crudeness  in  political  ideas  which  has  been  re- 
ferred to  more  than  once  in  the  preceding  pages.  They 
declared  that  the  sole  right  of  imposing  taxes  is  now  and 
ever  has  been  legally  and  constitutionally  in  the  general 
assembly  with  the  consent  of  the  king  or  his  governor ;  that 
the  colonists  have  the  right  to  petition  the  king  to  redress 
their  grievances ;  that  taking  any  person  from  the  colony 
for  trial  beyond  the  sea  is  highly  derogatory  to  the  rights 
of  British  subjects ;  and  they  besought  the  king  to  avert 
those  evils  from  his  loyal  people.  These  Resolves  were  at 
once  sent  to  the  other  legislative  bodies  on  the  continent, 
and  were  reiterated  by  them  as  occasion  served. 

1  Ono  of  the  best  brief  meooanU  ot  toandatloD  In  raaaon.    Aibitimi7  A  ■«■■•- 

Jefferson's  career  ia  In  D    H.  B.   Qui-  leas  In  theli  nature,  the;  ue  arUtruily 

breth'i  [^rUnerritvo/Pirfffnia,  chi.l-vU.  decided    by    erer;    nation    toi    itKlf. 

The  loUowlDB,  written  by  JefleTtcni  In  Theee  decisloiui  ue  me«nt  to  pnrent 

Hay,  1788,  ihowa  llie  radical   uatnre  o(  diapntee,  bat  they  produce  t«a  wlurB 

hlfl  opinion!  In  the    middle  period    of  they  prerent  one.    It  ironid  baTS  been 

blsllfe: —  better  theretore  In    a  new  eoontry  to 

"  I  Bm  wrry  that  yonr  flrtt  lmpre«-  have  eiclnded  etlqnelte  aHi^ther ;  or, 

■ioOB  bare  been  diatnrbed  by  matiera  of  It  It  mnrt  be  admitted  In  aome  form  or 

etiqaette,  where  rarely  they  ihoDld  leut  other,  to  hare  made  It  depend  cm  aome 

haxe  been    expected    to    occnt.    These  clrcnnutance  founded  In  natnre,  anch  aa 

dlapntea  are  the  moat  Inanioeptible  ot  the    bkb  or    itatnre    of    the    partlea." 

determination,  becanae   tbey    have   no  ITrltinp*  (horded.), t,10. 
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At  the  time  of  the  Stamp  Act,  colonial  merchants,  by 
refusing  to  import  any  goods  from  jSngland,  had  contrib- 
uted greatly  toward  bringing  about  its  repeal  and  the  modi- 
fication of  the  Revenue  Law.  A  similar  mode  of  action 
was  now  taken,  "associations"  being  formed  in  the  several 
colonies.  The  most  famous  of  these  was  the  Virginia 
Association,  which  was  drawn  up  by  George  Mason 
and  subscribed  by  Washington  and  Jefferson  and  many 
others.  The  associators  agreed  to  import  no  goods 
"n^hich  are,  or  shall  hereafter  be  taxed  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  revenue  in  America."' 
In  other  colonies  where  the  importation  of  goods  was  in 
the  hands  of  merchants,  many  of  these  combined  in  similar 
agreements,  and  the  radical  element  in  the  population 
looked  about  for  legal  and  spirited  measures  to  prevent 
them  being  rendered  abortive  by  seeing  to  it  that  other 
merchants  did  not  import  any  of  the  prohibited  articles. 
The  case  of  the  brigantine,  Qood  Intent,  is  Interesting  as 
showing  the  thoroughness  with  which  this  movement  was 
carried  out.*  She  brought  goods  to  Annapolis,  Maryland, 
consigned  to  James  Dick  and  Anthony  Stewart,  and  to 
other  merchants  also.  A  committee  of  twelve  leading 
men  of  the  vicinity  promptly  made  its  appearance,  sum- 
moned the  consignees  before  it,  and  questioned  them  nar- 
rowly. In  this  instance  prohibited  goods  were  packed 
with  others  on  which  there  was  no  ban  of  non-importation, 
so  that  it  was  impossible  to  separate  one  part  of  the  cargo 
from  the  other.  The  consignees  generally  fell  in  with  the 
wishes  of  the  committee  and  agreed  to  send  back  the  goods. 

<  Sse  K-  H.  Rowland's  Ufi  af  Otorgt  of  GoTernor  Zden  of  BUrylasd  to  Lord 

Maaim,  toI.  1.  390.  III]]BboroiiKli,  It  wonld  Beetn  that  he  WM 

*Sa«  ProeetdlTxai  of  the  Commtltee  blamed  tor  this  tranBoctlon;  Haaucbti- 

Appoinled  to  examine  into  tht  Importa'  Mtta   Historical     Soolety's   Colleetiotu, 

Hon  of  Ooodt  by  the  Brigantine  Good  Fourth  Serlu,  vol.  x.  621-634. 
/ittent  (Aub^oHi,  ITTO).     Piom  lett«ni 
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Dick  and  Stewart  objected,  saying  that  if  the  7essel  re- 
turned with  the  goods  on  board,  both  she  and  her  cargo 
would  be  seized  by  the  customs  ofiBcials,  —  they  wanted 
to  know  who  was  to  secure  them  against  loss.  The 
silence  of  the  committee  on  this  point  was  ominous,  and 
the  Good  Intent,  with  cargo  intact,  speedily  departed. 

At  Boston,  the  publishing  firm  of  Mein  and  Fleeming 
printed  a  pamphlet  containing  the  names  of  merchants  who 
had  imported,  or  were  alleged  to  have  imported,  goods  con- 
trary to  the  agreement,  among  the  names  being  that  of 
John  Hancock.  This  publication  greatly  excited  the  ire  of 
the  radicals.  They  wrecked  the  shop,  smeared  Mein's  house 
with  filth,  which  they  called  •<  Hillsborough  paint,"  and 
so  severely  handled  him  that  his  life  was  endangered. 
Another  obnoxious  Boston  merchant,  Nathaniel  Rogers,  was 
boycotted  so  thoroughly  that,  fearing  the  result,  he  fled  to 
New  York.  There  he  saw  his  efBgy  suspended  on  the  gal- 
lows and  burned,  and  again  took  to  flight.  The  customs 
officials  were  also  treated  with  severity,  being  tarred  and 
feathered,  or  otherwise  abused.  Usually  this  ceremonial 
"  was  carried  on  at  night,  but  Gage  describes  an  instance  of 
a  New  York  informer  who  was  tarred,  rolled  in  feathers, 
and  carted  through  the  streets  of  that  city  at  noonday. 
He  states  that  these  disturbances  proceeded  from  the  im- 
possibility of  carrying  out  the  non-importation  agreements 
by  peaceable  means,  becaxise  many  men  had  been  forced 
into  them  against  their  inclination,  and  others,  it  may  be 
added,  had  refused  to  sign  them.' 

In  the  general  shuffling  of  placemen  which  followed  the 
resignation  of  Chatham  and  the  death  of  Townshend,  Lord 

iTle  DOD-lmpcirtatlim  igMemeDti  table  wUoh  Is giren  In  a  letter  bom  W. 
were  dlfferentl?  oboerred  In  the  MTentl  B.  idkatoa  Xo  Jooathan  TrambDll,  dated 
oolonlea,  a«  appean  from  the  tollowtng       "  Wflatmlnater,  March  6,  ITTO" 
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North  came  out  first,  and  for  more  than  a  decade  he  was  the 
able  chief  clerk  of  his  royal  master  in  carrying  on  the 
affairs  of  the  empire.  He  had  acquiesced  in  the  levying  of 
the  Townshend  duties,  but  he  was  anxious  to  avoid  com- 
motions in  America  which  had  cost  English  merchants  and 
manufacturers  much  loss,  and  had  most  seriously  reduced 
the  purchasing  power  of  wage-earners.  The  duties  on 
paints,  glass,  and  paper  had  acted  as  a  protective  tariff  in 
America,  and  had  stimulated  manufacturing  there.  So 
much  so,  indeed,  that  William  S.  Johnson  thought  the 
colonists  would  do  well  to  protest  against  taking  them  off. 
Lord  North  realized  this.  Stigmatizing  the  Townshend 
duties  on  English  manufactures  as  "  uncommercial "  and 
«  preposterous,"  he  moved  for  the  repeal  of  all  that  part  of 
the  law ;  but  retained  the  tax  on  tea,  which  was  not  an 
English  product.'  The  duties  levied  under  the  older  laws 
on  tobacco,  wine,  sugar,  and  molasses  were  also  retained, 
as  was  the  whole  administrative  machinery  of  the  new 
system.      This  will  be  a  favorable  opportunity  to  pass 


dmntta  Hlalorka]  Bodelr'a  CoUeetUmt, 
FUlhSsrlM.lx,  4M):  — 

"Vmlne  pn  pound*  lUrllng]  of  all 
Goodi  exported  tmm  EngUnd  la  the 
Colooiea  In  North  Amerlo,  from  Clirlit- 
niM,  ITffT,  to  do.  1T69,  dlgUngnlihliig 
e«ch  Coloaj  "  [from  the  Ciutom  Roiue 
books  aX  Lond<n]. 

»•?  U      t7W  W 

17M  17M 

Cwallu a»,000      306,000 

o^oi^ se,ooo     08,000 

New  EbgUnd  .  .  .  419,000  907,000 
New  York  ....  483,000  74,000 
FeourlvMila  .  .  .  433,000  199,000 
Vlif^il*  And  Hmrrland  470,000      488,000 

For  tfaa  opeimtion  of  ttis  ■greement* 
fa]  PeainaylTBiiIk,  see  Pimuftvania 
Jfagarint  of  SMory,  xtr,  41. 

110  G«oTKa  ni,  Ckp.  17.  The  act 
ttalM  that  the  dntlee  sia  lenored  be- 
e>na  "  tb«  Mid  Duties,  in  Bo  f>t  u  thsr 
eRact  tlM  Prodace  and  HaantaetDN  of 


Great  Britain,  do  In  their  Natnn  tend  to 
th«  Prejndtoe  and  niwoiuagement  there- 
of, and  are  thoretora  aontiarjr  to  the  true 
PrlnclplM  of  Commeroe." 

U  wai  at  thlB  Uma  (1769)  that  Hi. 
Buike  declared  Parliament  had  an  un- 
doubtad  right  to  tax  the  oolonlsta,  bat 
■■  that  the  expediency  ot  putting  that 
ri^t  In  execntlou  ihoold  be  very  evi- 
dent before  anfthingot  that  sort  paMed," 
Parliamentary  HUtory,  xvl,  BOO.  At  a 
later  date  <Sept.  11,  1T74)  the  king  wrote 
to  Lord  North :  — 

"  I  have  no  objection  afterwardi 
[after  colonial  submission]  to  their  seeing 
that  there  Is  no  inclination  for  the  pres- 
ent to  lay  fresh  taxes  on  them,  but  I  am 
clear  there  most  always  be  one  tax  to 
keep  ap  the  right,  and  as  snch  I  approve 
the  Tea  Daty."  Donne's  CorrtwponA- 
BHca  ^  Otorgt  III  toUh  LordSorth,  1, 
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colonial  commerce  in  view  to  see  how  limited  it  was,  how 
meager  was  the  list  of  colonial  exports,  how  closely  con- 
fined was  American  manufacturing,  and  how  dependent 
the  colonists  were  on  the  mother  country  for  everything 
except  the  bare  necessities  of  existence. 

Among  the  officials  of  the  American  Customs  Board  was 
the  Inspector  of  Imports  and  Exports.  In  his  ofBce  were 
compiled  detailed  statements  of  colonial  commerce.  Some 
of  these  have  been  preserved,  and  repay  consideration  and 
study.  Corn,  wheat,  bread  and  flour,  tobacco,  lumber  and 
naval  stores,  fish  dried  and  pickled,  and  the  products  of 
the  whale,  with  rum,  distilled  from  West  Indian  mo- 
lasses, formed  the  staple  exportations.  There  were  als 
cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs,  alive  and  dead,  butter,  cheese,  and 
lard,  furs  and  skins,  rice  and  indigo.  The  Middle  Colonies 
produced  a  large  surplus  of  breadstuffs  which  vtex^  ex- 
ported mainly  to  the  West  Indies, — a  million  bushels  of 
wheat  and  corn,  and  thirty-six  thousand  tons  of  bread  and 
flour  were  sent  out  in  the  year  1771.  It  was  one  of  the  ca- 
rious incidents  of  tropical  industry  that  it  was  cheaper  to 
feed  the  people  of  the  islands  on  food  brought  from  the 
north  than  to  take  them  from  their  special  labors  and 
set  them  to  work  producing  their  own  food.  Even  cattle, 
hogs,  sheep,  and  poultry  were  imported  from  the  north, 
—  three  thousand  head  of  cattle,  twelve  thousand  hogs 
and  sheep,  three  thousand  dozen  poultry.  Of  salted  meats 
there  were  twenty-two  thousand  barrels,  and  no  less  than 
three  hundred  thousand  quintals  of  dried  flsh.  The  sugar 
planters  had  no  time  to  devote  to  getting  out  lumber  from 
their  forests,  and  the  oak  of  the  north  was  better  suited 
to  making  hogsheads  for  their  molasses  and  sugar.  The 
exports  of  lumber,  therefore,  were  very  large ;  sixty-two 
million  shingles,  forty-two  million  feet  of  pine  and  oak. 
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and  thirteen  million  staves,  with  accompanying  shocks  and 
hoops.  Sometimes  whole  houses  were  sent  out  in  sections, 
and  there  was  no  end  of  lesser  articles,  as  boats,  cartwheels, 
and  ox-bowa.  To  Great  Britain  went  nearly  all  the  tobacco 
that  was  exported  from  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  North 
Carolina, — one  hundred  thousand  hogsheads  of  it  in  this 
single  year.  The  trade  in  the  skins  of  the  beaver  and 
other  small  fur-bearing  animals  had  been  diverted  to  Can- 
ada, but  deerskins,  both  dried  and  salted,  were  sent  out  in 
large  quantities  from  Virginia  and  the  Carolina^. 

Of  the  importations,  the  most  important  was  molasses : 
4,159,008  gallons  of  it  came  in  1771 ;  of  which  only  145,762 
'^Uons  were  from  the  British  plantations.'  At  first  sight, 
Hbis  would  seem  to  entirety  justify  the  oft-repeated  colonial 
contention  that  there  was  not  enough  molasses  made  in  all 
the  British  sugar  islands  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  dis- 
tillers of  even  one  colony.  To  judge  of  the  truth  of  this, 
how^ever,  one  must  remember  that  2,160,790  gallons  of 
West  India  rum  were  also  brought  in  within  these  twelve 
months.  The  provision  of  the  revenue  act  prohibiting  the 
importation  of  foreign  rum  acted  as  a  stimulus  to  the  dis- 
tillers of  the  British  Islands.  It  may  well  have  been  this 
fact  and  not  the  scarcity  of  British  molasses  that  aroused 
the  resentment  of  northern  importers  and  rectifiers.  How 
much  of  the  four  million  gallons  of  molasses  was  distilled 
into  rum  in  the  northern  colonies  is  nowhere  stated.  Mo- 
lasses was  used  for  sweetening,  instead  of  sugar,  in  many 
parts  of  the  colonies,  but  there  are  many  mentions  of  dis- 
tilleries in  New  England  and  in  the  Middle  Colonies.  Pos- 
sibly, we  might  be  well  within  the  mark  to  say  that  fifty 

I  ADMmg  other  ImportatloOB  from  ttie  BToea  brongbt  iDto  the  contineDtal  eol- 

WeM  Indies   vera  970,419   lbs.    oocos;  oaies  In  ITTl  WM  1983  rrom  the  Wait 

sr,OaB  hidee;     ),44a,92B  ft.  mkhogMir ;  Indies,  3TM  fron  Africa  direct. 
448,830  lbs.  coffee.    The  number  ot  ne- 
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per  cent  of  the  molasses  was  turned  into  rum,  gallon  for 
gallon.  This  would  give  about  four  million  gallons  of 
rum,  New  England  and  West  Indian,  as  the  yearly  con- 
suDiption.  The  ezportations  were  large,  —  298,622  gallons, 
—  but  this  is  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  total.  Some 
of  it  was  also  used  in  the  Indian  trade.  When  all  has 
been  said,  there  was  too  much  left  for  the  good  of  the 
people,  especially  when  one  recalls  the  amount  of  wine 
that  was  consumed,  213,201  gallons.  All  of  this  was  heavy 
wine,  six-sevenths  of  it  being  madeira  and  the  rest  port. 
Returning  for  a  moment  to  the  exportation  of  rum,  234,317 
gallons  of  it,  seven-eighths  of  the  whole,  was  sent  to  Africa, 
and  there  exchanged  for  negro  slaves,  ivory,  and  palm  oil. 
Of  the  other  eighth,  some  was  consumed  by  the  Newfound- 
land fishermen,  the  rest  went  to  southern  Europe  and  to 
the  Atlantic  islands,  where  it  may  have  been  used  to  for- 
tify the  wines  of  Fayal  and  Madeira  for  transportation  to 
North  America. 

Nearly  a  million  and  a  half  bushels  of  salt  were  brought 
into  the  continental  colonies,  one-half  from  the  West  In- 
dies, and  the  rest  in  fairly  equal  quantities  from  southern 
Europe  direct,  and  from  Great  Britain.  This  was  the  one 
absolute  necessity  that  was  not  produced  in  the  northern 
colonies.  The  other  commodities  that  came  from  Great 
Britain  were  many  of  them  eminently  desirable,^  but  life 

I  The  mrenKBumiulTaliieot  British  (lor.)  SOfiOOjdM.;  eunbrlo  (for.)  10,000 

maDotwitiiru  imported  In  Uie  ilz  yean  yds.;  playing  imt^,  21319  packi;  gnu 

ending  wlUi    ITJi  WM    £2,216,970;     of  fllnU,  U,000;    gnnpovder,    73,401    IIn.; 

goods  produced  out  of  Qrwt  Britain  and  Iron   (mon^t),  18,S24  tons;  dbUb,  301 

Imported  thfongh that  ooantry£Qlfi,OB6.  casksand  11,479 poonds;  tobKsoo plpeo, 

ColUction  qf  IntaittHng  and  Important  30,480  gion ;  paper,  90,299  yds. ;  stAtf on- 

iIepor(«,64.  ery,etc.,S4,109poiindB;  palniera' colors. 

Among  Uie  Imports  of  Britiith  ud  2G3,S0O     poonds,    1788   eheata,  and   % 

foreign  goods  Ironi  Oreat  Britain  were  bozea;   peinei  ware,  406343  Iba.;   tin 

the  rollowtng:  beer,  366  tons;  "calU-  ware,  211,195.  lbs.;    ■noS,  tifiiS   Ite; 

coea"    (Bi.),  131,942  yds.,   (tor.)   200,-  a»k  italTs,  T«,14S  lbs.     Tbe   oomidels 

000   yds.;  cottons    (Br.),  tHjtea  yds.,  tables  wUl  be  prinled  In  the  MamehB- 
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could  be  carried  on  without  them.  There  were,  for  in- 
stance, between  forty  and  fifty  different  kinds  of  textiles 
imported  from  Great  Britain,  thirty  of  them  being  manu- 
factures of  the  European  continent.  Figures  mean  very 
little  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  but  it  may  be  said  that  the 
four  million  yards  of  Irish  bounty  linens  which  were  taken 
to  the  oolonies  formed  one-half  of  the  total  exportation  of 
those  commodities.^  One  of  the  colonial  manufactures 
that  had  aroused  the  interest  of  British  lawgivers  was 
the  making  of  hats  and  felts.'  This  industry  had  been 
greatly  restricted  by  legislation,  as  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  no  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  British-made 
hats  were  imported  in  one  year,  in  addition  to  nearly 
tweny-five  thousand  leghorn  and  chip  hats  for  women's 
wear.  These,  with  shoes  and  boots,  ostrich  feathers  and 
silk  garters,  mitts  and  fans,  complete  the  tale  of  articles  of 
human  covering  and  adornment  For  the  health  of  the 
people  there  were  nearly  one  hundred  kinds  of  drugs,  some 
of  which  are  still  used,  as  opium,  quinine,  then  known  as 
Peruvian  or  Jesuits  bark,  and  benjamin  or  benzoin.  The 
amounts  were  not  large,  except  in  the  case  of  jallap,  of 
which  685  pounds  were  imported.  There  were  many 
spices:  mace,  nutmeg,  cloves,  cinnamon,  pepper,  ginger, 
and  pimento  or  allspice.  The  quantity  of  pepper  and 
pimento,  over  150,000  pounds,  seems  a  great  deal,  but  the 
large  consumption  of  these  spices  was  one  of  the  charac- 

Mtti   Hlstorlckl  Bodatr'a    torthMunlnK  nuumfactDiinK-    In  l^Tl,  48,000  poonda 

votoaie  oa  tba  Contmittlontrt  tf  th»  of  tobkoco  and  TBJMO  poand*  of  annS 

Omtont*.  were    Imported    from    Qnftt    BrtUIn, 

I  AndanoQ  giTM  the  total  export*-  mait  at   It  being    made  from  Virginia 

thw  of  Brititbbonat;  lineal,  at  (,(ll,OtO  tobaoco.    Fonr    thonsand  poonda  of  it 

jarda,  and  Iriah  at  3,100,224.    Hittorioal  were    ol   foreign    prodoctlon,    poMiblj 

i>Brf>ctlon  q^  lAe  Origin  of  Commtrea,  aome  ol  it  wai  In  the  form  of  Harana 

T,  UT.  dgare,  althon^  the  eailleet  mention  of 

■  ScBidty  of  eaidlal  and  labor  and  tobacco   in    tliat    ah^a    in    Ameriean 

fn^titDdo  had    moeb    to   do  with  the  newipapen  comea  a  little  later. 
lallBre  of    the   oolonlata   to  engage  in 
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teristics  of  the  time.  No  study  of  colonial  commerce 
would  be  at  all  complete  without  noticing  the  small 
quantity  of  iron  and  ironmongery  that  was  sent  out  or 
brought  in.  The  iron  age  was  only  just  beginning,  and 
steel  was  used  hardly  at  all. 

Of  the  commercial  peculiarities  disclosed  by  this  study 
of  statistics,  a  few  things  are  worth  mention.  The  glass 
business  was  still  mainly  confined  to  the  Netherlands. 
Not  merely  the  common  glass  was  brought  thence  through 
England,  but  the  making  of  lenses  for  spectacles  was  con- 
fined almost  wholly  to  a  few  Dutch  towns.  Another 
thing  that  comes  out  is  the  fact  that  the  colonies  were,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  a  halfway  house.  The  heavy  woods 
of  the  tropics,  mahogany,  brazil  wood,  and  lignumvita, 
were  sent  to  England,  and  so  were  dyestuffs,  annatto  and 
fustic ;  there  was  even  a  little  irory  and  some  coffee. 
Among  other  things,  the  exportation  of  18,422  pounds  of 
cotton  attracts  attention,  for  this  was  in  the  year  1771. 
Over  400,000  pounds  of  it  were  imported,  and  these  figures, 
with  the  small  quantities  that  were  even  then  grown  in 
South  Carolina,  show  that  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
cloth  was  already  carried  on.*  This  commerce  was  from 
the  West  Indies  to  Great  Britain ;  in  the  other  direction, 
also,  there  was  a  good  deal  going  on  in  the  exportation  of 
furniture,  carriages,  sweetmeats,  and  manufactured  tobacco 
to  the  islands.  Such  was  the  course  of  colonial  trade 
carried  on  mainly  from  a  few  ports,  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Charleston,  Savannah,  and  the  harbors  of  the 
Chesapeake.     The  export  trade    of    Philadelphia  was    in 

I  Smlthen  io  hU  BUtorv  nf  Xiiwr.  ElUsm't  Hand-Book  of  cAa  Cbtton  TVode 

pool,  p.  ISB,  notes  the  tnllowliiK  »niTmli  (London, lBS8,p.l6}BiiilW.B.8MibTook'a 

of  cotton  in  1770 ;  from  New  York  Uirea  Origin,  CWficotion,  and  V»t*  of  Cotton 

balM,  from  YlrKlnla  toar  baga  or  balu,  (Chuluton,  18M,  p.  12).    For  Um  «aulT 

front    North   CuoIIok    tbree    birrels.  cuItlTntlon  of  cotton,  aeg  i^id.,  p.  9. 
Huso  flgurei  >re  lapMted  in  Thomu 
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greatest  bulk,  but  Boston  was  still  the  leading  center 
of  importation.  On  March  5,  1770,  the  very  day  on  which 
Lord  North  moved  the  repeal  of  the  duties  on  English 
manufactures,  an  affray  occurred  in  the  streets  of  that 
town  which  clearly  showed  that  nothing  less  than  a  radical 
change  in  policy  could  avert  the  impending  conflict  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  her  thirteen  colonies  on  the 
continent  of  North  America,  —  no  lialfway  measures  of 
"conciliation"  would  sufBce. 
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NOTES 


I  TtoTowniliendDntlw.— (7  George  III,  Cap.  46,  1767.)  Thia 
is  entitled  "  An  Act  for  granting  oertain  Duties  in  the  British  Colo- 
nies and  Plantations  in  America  .  .  .  and  for  more  effectually  pre- 
ventdng  the  clandestine  Bunning  of  Goods  in  the  said  Colonies  and 
FlaDtations."  The  preamble  recites  that  it  is  expedient  to  raise  a 
rereuue  in  the  American  dominions  for  making  a  more  oertain  and 
adequate  provision  for  defraying  the  charge  of  the  administration 
of  justice,  and  the  support  of  civil  goremment  in  such  provinces 
where  it  shall  be  found  necessary,  and  also  towards  further  defend- 
ing the  said  dominions.  Among  the  duties  were  four  shillings  eight- 
pence  on  every  hundredweight  of  glass,  except  green  glass,  which 
was  taxed  one  shilling  twopence  for  eaoh  hondied weight ;  two 
shillii^  per  hnndredweight  on  red  lead,  white  lead,  and  painters' 
colors  i  and  threepence  per  pound  on  tea.  Furthermore  the  act  laid 
duties  on  sixty-five  kinds  of  paper,  ranging  from  twelve  shillings 
per  ream  on  "  Atlas  Fine  "  and  "  Imperial  Fine  "  to  sixpence  three 
farthii^  for  every  ream  of  both  fine  and  second  "  Genoa  Pot "  and 
threepence  for  "  Small  Ordinary  Brown."  On  all  other  paper  the 
duties  were  those  that  are  charged  in  this  act  nearest  in  size  and  good- 
ness to  "the  nnrated  paper."  The  money  produced  by  this  act 
might  be  disposed  of  by  Parliament  for  defending  the  colonies ;  or 
applied  to  the  chafes  of  tiie  administration  of  justice  and  support 
of  the  civil  government  by  royal  warrant  as  the  king  might  direct 

New  and  stringent  regulations  were  provided  in  the  law  to  secure 
full  information  as  to  the  progress  of  the  voyage  of  anj'  vessel  oom- 
ii^  into  a  colonial  port  Uoreover,  this  act  expressly  conferred  the 
i^ht  OQ  the  Superior  or  Supreme  Couri;  of  Justice  in  the  several 
plantations  to  grant  writs  of  assistance  aathoriring  cnstoms  officers 
"to  enter  and  go  into  any  House,  Warehouse,  Shop,  Cellar,  or  other 
Place  in  the  British  Colonies  or  Plantations  in  America,  to  search 
for  and  seize  prohibited  or  nnonstomed  Goods,"  in  the  manner  di- 
rected by  the  acts  of  11  Charles  II  and  7  and  8  William  III,  which 
authorized  the  searcher,  in  case  of  resistance,  to  break  open  doors, 
chests,  and  trunks. 

XL  ControversUl  Tracts.^  —  The  renewed  propositions  of  taxation 

I  In  nilng  the  oontroTtnlBl  irrlting* 
of  Die  BeTolattonaTy  apoch  I  hmra  been 
gnatl;  Mtlsted  by  »  nuuinMilpt  blblU 
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indticed  another  stieain  of  pamphlets  and  controversial  trftota.  From 
these  the  following  have  been  taken  as  best  showing,  in  conneotdon 
with  the  Farmet'a  Lettert,  the  position  of  the  parties.  The  Preaewt 
StaU  of  the  Nation :  particulariy  wOh  respect  to  its  Trade,  Fhumcei, 
die.  &c,  addreaaed  to  The  King  and  both  Houses  of  Parliament  (London, 
1768).  Thifl  has  been  attributed  to  George  Grenville  and  to  William 
Knox.  It  is  a  most  nseful  pamphlet  on  aooonnt  of  the  statistics 
given  in  the  body  of  the  work  and  also  in  an  Jppendix  published 
the  next  year.  Of  aJmost  equal  value  is  the  reply  of  Edmund  Burke 
entitled  (^aervatioTU  on  a  late  State  of  the  2fation  (London,  1769), 
and  certain  Betaarka  on  the  Appendix  to  the  Present  State  of  the  Na- 
tion, which  was  published  aQonymously  at  London  in  1769.  Another 
group  of  pamphlets  is  William  Knox's  The  Controversy  between  Gfreat 
BrOain  and  her  Cohniea  reviewed;  Obaervationa  on  the  Revieui  of 
the  Controversy;  and  Bemarks  on  the  Review  of  the  CtytOroversy.  All 
of  them  were  publi^ed  at  London  in  1769.  Another  anonymous 
pamphlet  of  considerable  interest  published  in  1768  is  The  Con^ 
sWutuMioi  Right  of  the  Legiatature  of  Great  Britain  to  Ihx  the  BriUOt 
Giioniea  in  America,  impartialiy  stated.  With  this  may  be  read 
The  Bight  of  the  Britiah  Legi^ature  to  Tax  the  American  Coioniea 
Vindicated,  although  it  was  published  somewhat  later,  in  1771. 

Two  small  volnmes  containing  letters  of  Governor  Bernard  aroused 
the  colonists  to  a  vigorous  reply.  They  are  entitled  Lettera  to  the 
Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  SiOaborough,  from  Oovemor  Bernard, 
General  Gage,  etc.  (Boston,  1769),  and  Select  Letters  on  (he  Trade  and 
OovemmeiU  of  America  (London,  1774).  The  former  evoked  An 
Appeal  to  the  World;  or  a  Vindication  of  tt«  Town  of  Boaton,  from 
manyfalM  and  mali^ova  Aiperaions  (Boston,  1769).  This  has  been 
attributed  to  James  Otis  and  to  Samuel  Adams.  It  iras  this  tract 
that  John  Adams  referred  to,  when  he  said  that  everything  in  the 
Declaration  of  July  4, 1776,  had  been  long  before  set  forth  in  a  little 
pamphlet  written  by  James  Otis  in  one  of  his  lucid  moments  and 
dressed  up  by  Samuel  Adams.  It  is  an  interesting  publication,  but 
woold  hardly  seem  to  warrant  the  encomiums  of  John  Adams  or  the 
violence  of  the  claims  for  its  authorship  advanced  by  the  descend- 
ants of  Samuel  Adams. 

A  very  useful  publication  is  The  True  Sentiments  of  America : 
contained  in  a  OoBection  of  Lettera,  which  was  compiled  by  Thomas 
Hollia  and  printed  by  Almon  at  London  in  1768.  A  clear  statement 
of  the  moderate  American  contention  is  contained  in  An  Humble 
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Enquiry  into  the  Nature  of  the  Dependenej/  of  the  American  Cohniea 
upon  the  Parliament  of  Oreat-Britain  (Savannah  or  Cbaileston,  1769). 
This  was  written  bf  John  Joachim  Zubly,  a  clergyman,  who  took 
for  bis  motto,  — 

"  A  HooM  divided  against  Itself  cannot  stand  "  — 

which  events  proved  to  be  abundantly  true. 

IIL   Statiatlco.  —  The  following  statistics  have  been  compiled  from 
the  tables  of  the  Inspector  of  Imports  and  Exports :  — 


EXPORTS  FBOM  NOETH  AMEBICA  IN  1771 


fill 


Aahcfl,  pearl  and  pot  (tons) 

Beaver  Bklai  (Ibd'.)  '.  '.  '. 
Beet  BDd  Pork  (bbls.)  .  . 
Bread  and  Flour  (Mns) 

Bricks  (do.) 

Battel  abs) 

CandUa  (lbs.) 

Cattle  (do.) 

CbeeMOba.) 

Clapboards  (no.)  .  .  . 
Deeitklaa  (lbs.)  .... 
Fiah,  Dry  (quintals)  .  . 
Fish,  Plokl^  (bbls.)  .  . 
Flaueed  (bu.)      .... 

Fustic  (tons) 

Hams  (bblsj 

Hides  (no.) 

Hogs  abd  Sbeep  (no.)   .    . 

Horns  (no.) 

Horaealno.) 

Indigo  (lbs.) 

Iron,  Bar  (tous)  •  .  .  ■ 
Iron,  Pig  (tons)    .... 

Urd  (lbs.) 

laths  (no.) 

Lockstocks  (no.) .... 
Oak,  boards  aud  plank  (ft.) 

Oars  (ft.) 

Oata  (bn.1 

Oil,  Wbale  (tons)  .  .  . 
Peas  and  Beans  (bu.)  .  . 
Pine  board  and  plank  (H.) 

Pllcb  (bbls.) 

Poultry  (doz.) 

Rice  (bbls.) 

Rnm.N.  E.  (gals.)  .  .  . 
Rum,  W.  L  (Sals.)    .    .    . 

Shingles  (noO 

Shoes  (no.  pairs) .... 


2,630 
60,322 


2,000 

4 
1B,3T9 


2,113 
B,098 
1,600 

20,660 
93T,306 
3U,149 


046.490 

1,M6,4»0 

Ii8,!a) 

m,B«) 

4e7,IM 

489.323 

30,708 

30,709 

628,937 

32,695, 

1,371! 

IJJIM 

38,972 
2,140 


19,353 

2.9H9 

32,616 

1,791.606 

8,123 

3,433( 

146,406 

286,612 

12,010 
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EXPORTS  FROM  NORTH  AMERICA  IN  im  —  Cotitinjied 


— 

QauT 

I^. 

ii« 

.„.„ 

WbtIii. 

ToiiL 

Sbooks  (no.) 

Soap  Obs.) 

Staich  (lbs.) 

Staves  (no.) 

BO 

a,7M,007 

6,(100 

7.300 
79,6Sa 

236 
SSO 

seo 

171 
11 

27 

27,487 

268,041) 

2,000 

7.B00 
17B 

22 

BI 

61,492 
121,000 

20,0H0 

12,913,«5 

3,303 

181 

1,143 
668 

61,728 

123,960 

ao.«)o 

Tm  (bbV) 

Tobacco  (hhds.)  .... 
TrwauOlB  (no.)     .... 

Wai(lb».) 

Wlie«t(bn.) 

104,398 
108.922 
18,700 
14,196 
TB2W 
41.793 
47,029 

108.M7 

109,136 
84,200 
16,417 

101,663 
42,828 

394,7631 

EXPORTS  FROM  PHILADELPmA,  1771 


^..^ 

OU*T 
IlllTAIN 

Wtn 

IllDIH 

80UTHBK> 

411 D  VlHl 
ISLUfM 

Iui.xin> 

imci 

TOTiU. 

^H"'  •  ■  ■ '  ■ 

Broad  and 'Flonrf'tona)'    '. 
Ram.  H.  E.  fgaU.)     .    .    . 

t^inmbor(ft.)'.    ! 
StaToB  (no.) 

214,216 
691,316 

28,1.W 

12,253 

88,600 
2,806,068 

3,000 
63:640 

34.581 
8,833 
3:337 

42,000 

11,607 

3,800 

62.279 

1,170,384 

8,836 

100,887 
46,188 

397.0^ 

4,667,667 

There  irere  also  sent  out  22  tons  pearl  ash,  25  toas  potash,  1499 
tons  pig  iron,  1840  barrels  tar,  2040  barrels  rice,  5500  \\&.  whale  fins, 
16^  lbs.  deerskins,  61,805  ft.  pine  lumber,  125,730  brieka,  109 
tons  bar  iron,  10,750  lbs.  lard,  18,650  ropes  onions,  3360  barrels  beef 
and  porh,  18,670  lbs.  batter,  4639  bbla.  pickled  fish,  3150  lbs.  loaf 
sugar,  102,100  lbs.  soap,  1500  pair  shoes,  13,050  lbs.  starch,  1  hhd. 
tobacco,  896,623  ft.  pine  plank,  2667  shooks,  190,190  hoops,  1,672,700 
shingles,  and  41,953  bu.  flaxseed,  — the  last  to  Ireland. 
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CHAPTER   V 

ASD   BBPBBS8ION,   1770-1774 

The  soldieni  at  Boston  had  generally  conducted  them- 
selvea  in  an  exemplary  manner,  although  there  had  been 
some  lapses  from  good  behavior.  There  was  a  certain  Cap- 
tain Dundas  who  accosted  John  Rowe  with  :  «  Ha,  John, 
you  are  there  —  Dammy  I  expected  to  hare  heard  of 
your  being  hanged  before  now,  for  Dammy  You  deserve 
it."  *  Ordinarily  Mr.  Bowe,  who  turned  a  penny  or  two  by 
supplying  British  needs,  was  on  friendly  terras  with  the 
o£5cers  of  both  army  and  navy  and  entertained  them  with 
a  lavishness  that  gives  one  an  impression  of  anything  but 
gloom  as  prevailing  in  the  Puritan  capital.  A  little  later, 
Otis,  falling  into  a  warm  discussion  with  Robinson,  one  of 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Customs  and  some  of  the  army 
men,  was  struck  on  the  head  and  badly  injured,  so  much 
so  that  he  was  never  the  same  man  afterwards  that  he  had 
been  in  his  earlier  years.*     Otherwise  the  coming  of  the 

■  Anne  R.  Cmuiingtuun'a  Lettert  and  Belecttoiu  from    tUa  maanBorlpt    at« 

Diary  t^  John  Root,  Bo*ton  Merchant,  prioted  In  the  Muemoluuetts  ISswrlcftl 

J7«9-ir03,I7M-J771i(BoetOD,19O3),p.lT6.  Society's  froceedtn?*,  Seoond  B«I<e*,  X, 

Dundsa  also  called  Bowe  a  "  Dtunn  In-  11.    Bee  also,  for  otta«r  aimUar  tnatanoea 

cendiary,"  and  uld  he  hoped  to  see  him  ot  bad  maniieiioa  thepartof  theBiitUta 

hanged  In  hU  ihoea.    Bowe  noted  the  aoldlers,  iMil.,Flr«t  Seiiea,  iz,  9. 
names  at  thoie  who  were  present;  bnt  'Otis  gradnally  bscame  nnmanag*- 

thoaght  It  pnident  not  to  take  anj  other  able,  drinking  eiceaslTely,  and  acting 

notice  of  thsM  expressions.    He  was  a  qaeerly,  m  breaking  the  windows  of  th« 

rather  remarkable  man  In  many  ways,  town  luraw,  ontll  lie  had  to  be  tak«n 

being  Orand  Master  ot  thsFrecmHSonaof  into  theconntry.    Tlilapartol  liia  career 

North  America;   his  adopted  danghter,  it  admirably  statedbyTndorlnhlsweU- 

"  Sacky  Inman,"  married  Captain  John  known  Lifv  of  Jama»  Otii.    This  Mirly 

Llnzee,   wlu)   commanded    the   Falcon,  revolationary   leader  was   killed  hj   a 

British  man-of-wai.    Rowe's   Diary   ta  stroke  of  lightning  in  May,  1T88. 
one  of  the  tnott  intereating  of  the  time. 
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soldiers,  beside  arousing  sharp  political  controversies,  lent 
an  attractive  bit  of  coloring  to  a  rather  gray  existence. 

The  presence  of  British  warships  on  the  coast  led  to 
conflicts  over  the  impressment  of  seamen.*  In  one  of  these 
a  British  officer  was  killed;  but  the  prudence  of  the 
authorities  prevented  the  radicals  from  making  much  of 
the  affair.  Again,  an  informer,  being  attacked  by  a  mob, 
fired  at  his  assailants  from  a  window  and  killed  a  harmless 
eleven-year-old  boy ;  but  beyond  a  demonstration  at  the 
boy's  funeral,  nothing  happened.  As  the  winter  of  1769-70 
wore  on,  the  distrust  of  the  military  deepened.  Especially 
the  working  people  became  irritated  with  the  private 
soldiers,  and  threats  of  bloodshedding  by  the  troops  ran 
through  the  community."  The  evening  of  March  6,  1770, 
opened  with  tumults  between  the  troops  and  the  citizens, 
and  culminated  in  the  incident  that  has  come  down  in 
history  as  the  "Boston  Massacre."  Snow  was  on  the 
ground,  but  the  night  was  mild.  Boys  and  young  fellows 
threw  snowballs  at  the  sentry  in  front  of  the  custom  house 
door.  He  called  for  aid,  the  guard  turned  out,  and  a  crowd 
gathered.  At  length  one  of  the  soldiers,  who  was  partic- 
ularly objectionable  to  some  of  the  townsfolk,  was  knocked 
down,  and  another  was  hit  by  a  club.  Either  with  orders 
or  without  them,  six  or  seven  shots  were  fired  by  soldiers 
iu  the  street  or  by  persons  from  the  windows  of  the  cus- 
tom house  just  above  them.*     Four  citizens  were  killed  "and 

*  Bm  the   OM  ol   WchMl  Corb«t,  Ing  ot  more  Blood    would  be  apllt  In 

IbaaMfauaetU  Historical  Society's  Pro-  Boston  before  tbe  Next  week  wu  ont," 

aMdtafft,  Febroary,  1911, 129.  and  Workt  etc.    Muuchnsetts  Historical  Sodety'l 

4tf  John  Adatni,   U,  HM;  HaCchinaoD'a  Proceedingi,  Second  Seriea,  li,  133. 
HUlory  of  MiuiachiaetU  Bay,  ill,  231,  'This   atatemeat    Is    nude  on    the 

419.  Prom  a  view  ol  the  letdalaUon,  It  aatboritf  of  a  paper  In  the  Record  OfBce 

wmld  appeal  that  a^loia  Id  the  Ameri-  at  London,  claiming  compensation  lot 


n  tnde  were  pecsllailj  favored.  losses  snstalned  b;   a  oostomi  offldal 

*  The    soMioTs     "  had     Prevloiisly  becaose  he  bad  fired  ont  ot  tbe  window 

Quitloiid  some  of  theli  aceqnalnlanoe  of  the  oustom  bonae  on  tbe  inbabltanti 

not  to  be  oat  at  Micb  a  Time  other*  Tell-  of  Boston  on  Uaroh  B,  ITTO;  "Treaaiur 
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others  were  wounded.  The  people  now  collected,  but  with 
great  prudence  the  soldiers  were  withdrawn  in  time  to 
prevent  further  trouble.  The  officer  commanding  the 
guard  surrendered  himself  to  the  colonial  authorities,  the 
privates  were  arrested,  and  the  town  watch,  augmented, 
preserved  order  in  the  streets.  Bernard  had  now  returned 
to  England.  In  his  absence,  Hutchinson,  who  was  lieuten- 
ant-govemor  as  well  as  chief  justice,  was  acting  governor. 
After  much  hesitation  and  some  threatenings,  he  ordered 
the  troops  to  -be  removed  to  Castle  William,  ^ome  of  the 
ablest  lawyers  in  the  country  defended  the  soldiers  who 
were  accused  of  firing  on  the  people.  It  was  impossible  to 
prove  that  any  order  to  fire  had  been  given,  and  the  officer 
who  had  commanded  the  guard  was  discharged.  Two  of 
the  privates  were  convicted  of  manslaughter,  and,  claim- 
ing benefit  of  clergy,  were  "burned  in  the  hand"  and 
dismissed.^  After  the  removal  of  the  troops,  the  atmos- 
phere cleared.  It  seemed  for  a  time  that  the  colonists 
would  at  last  obey  the  behests  of  Parliament,  pay  the 


Board  Papers,"  Bundle  4SS,  No.  313. 
Clear  ooploB  of  tbe  Pelham-Be  vera  engrmT- 
ing  of  tbe  Musacre  show  the  barrel  of  a 
inaekM  protradiDg  from  one  of  these 
windows.  The  point  Is  Important  be- 
eaiiM  Um  occDpanta  of  thle  room  conid 
not  have  tearod  lor  tlielr  lives,  as  was 
advanced  in  defence  of  tlie  soldlert. 

John  Hein,  or  whoever  vrrote  Sagit- 
lartuf'j  Lettert  (Boitoo,  ITTO,  p.  106), 
retenlng  to  this  atory,  called  it  an 
"  atrocious  vlllany,"  atadng  that  "tor 
this  damnable  pnrpose  the;  suborned 
several  ol  their  adherents  to  perjure 
themselTea ;  and  llkewtse  bj  threats  of 
imprtBontDcnt  and  promisaa  of  ivwaid, 
so  Intimidaled  a  servant  of  one  of  the 
Bevenne-Offlcers,  at  to  oblige  him  to 
swear  that  hie  Master,  and  several  others, 
Bred  from  tbe  windows  of  the  Board  of  ' 
Custoins."  The  application  for  compen- 
sation for  losses  dae  to  tbls  very  fact  by 
an  employee  ot  the  CommUaionen  would 


seem  to  give  more  credenoe  to  ttaa 
affidavits  than  has  sometimes  been  ao- 
corded  them. 

lAn  ofBclal  "Short  Narrative" 
prepared  by  a  committee  was  prlatad, 
with  ninety-six  depositions,  at  Boston, 
and  reprinted  at  London  by  Almoo  in 
the  fourth  volume  of  his  CoUeelion  of 
TraeU  on  .  .  .  Taxit^  the  BriHth  Col- 
onfu.  Thsae,  with  the  testimony  given 
at  the  trial,  are  in  Frederick  Kidder's 
Hitlory  of  the  Botlon  MoMoen,  The 
account  in  Tndor's  Diary  (p.  31)  baa 
been  followed  tn  the  text  beeanae  of  tta 
"  nnconsdons  "  character.  B.  A.Oreen'a 
paper  in  tbe  Pmcetdingl  of  tbe  American 
Antiquarian  Soclsty  (xlv,  40-61)  Is 
valuable  lor  tbe  moderation  of  its  tone 
as  well  as  becaose  of  the  knowledKe  of 
tbe  writer.  The  most  complete  modem 
account  la  that  by  Btchard  Prothingh&m 
In  hia  I^t  and  Timu  i^JoMph  fT 
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duties  levied  at  the  custom  houses,  and  go  about  their 
businesses. 

The  more  conservative  members  of  the  radical  party  in 
Massachusetts  had  grown  tired  of  the  revolutionary  tactics 
of  the  extremists,  and  were  disposed  to  come  to  a  halt. 
At  the  opposite  end  of  the  line  was  Samuel  Adams.*  He 
was  distinctly  a  man  of  the  people,  gifted  with  incompar- 
able tact  in  banding  together  the  discontented,  and  en- 
dowed with  consummate  ability  in  setting  forth  in  written 
page  the  aspirations  for  liberty  that  impelled  the  masses, 
or  that  Adams  thought  the  masses  should  feel  and  show. 
He  knew  how  to  arouse  public  attention  by  debates  and 
through  the  press.  Resolutions  written  or  moved  by  him 
or  by  one  of  his  lieutenants,  time  and  again,  gave  the 
signal  for  renewed  agitation  on  the  rights  of  colonists  as 
British  subjects  and  as  men.  Samuel  Adams  possessed 
an  almost  unparalleled  cogency  of  style,  and  his  closest  fel- 
low worker,  Joseph  Warren,  had  whatever  qualities  of  a 
successful  revolutionist  he  himself  lacked.  With  the 
modem  impatience  of  mental  exertion  and  desire  for  the 
sensational  in  literature,  pre-revolutionary  tracts  and  essays 
seem  dull,  contradictory,  and  iaconclusive.  At  the  time 
they  were  read  with  avidity  and  produced  conviction.' 


>In  hi*  Ottort  of  irat*aeAuw(t«  241,  313,  zn;  Uld.,  ITTO-ITTT,  p.  69. 
(iii.  39S),  HatctainsoD  statM  Uiat  The  my  of  looking  at  pnbllc  financial 
Suniwl  AHam^  "  made  defalcation  "  aa  traits  m  thoae  days  in  both  England  and 
ooliMtor  of  tftzea.  At  one  time  It  waa  Amerioa  waa  Teiy  dlCFerent  from  that 
npposed  that  Halchlnion  used  thU  which  preTalli  at  the  preient  time  (see 
phrue  to  imply  that  Adami  waa  neglect,  abore,  p.  M).  Jnatice  leenia  to  demand 
IbI.  Jndgs  Mellen  ChunberlAln,  after  the  acceptance  of  tbe  vaidlat  of  Adami'a 
an  ezsminatlon  of  the  recordi,  itated  fellow  tomiamen,  who  were  cartalnly 
that  "  Hntcliinaon  nndoabtedl;  meant  convlticed  of  hU  limoceuce  of  any  crim- 
Ihat  8»miuil  Adama  naed  tbe  town's  lual  intent,  althoneh  they  themselTea 
Boney  for  ttla  own  pnrpoKes."  Hassacba-  were  the  victims  of  bli  careleuneBs. 
setU  matorlcal  Society's  FTOceedingi,  <See)etteiot  QanerBiWlllfamCbam- 
aeoond  Series,  It,  141.  See  also  ibid.,  berlln  in  Haasacbiuetts  Historical  Bo- 
First  Seri««,  zz,  213 1  and  Button  Tbun  clsty'sProcsedinpi,  Second  Series,  z,lM. 
XteenU,  1758-lTa9,  pp.  92,  143,  301,  218, 
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Adams  and  Warren'  now  devised  a  system  of  town  com- 
mittees of  correspondence.  The  members  of  these  con- 
claves would  be  the  leading  radicals  in  the  several  parts 
of  the  province.  They  would  foment  discussion  and  re- 
vive interest  in  the  colonial  cause  that  seemed  to  be  dying 
down;  they  would  also  form  a  convenient  organization 
should  occasion  arise.  Viewing  the  chain  of  Incidents 
leading  up  to  the  separation  from  England,*  it  is  evident 
that  Samuel  Adams  was  unalterably  opposed  to  any 
tightening  of  the  imperial  bond,  and  wished  for  increased 
colonial  self-government  and  probably  for  separation  from 
the  mother  country.  It  is  also  perfectly  clear  that  he  could 
not  have  forced  the  issue,  no  matter  how  much  be  might 
have  wished  to.     That  was  the  work  of  selfish  placemen 


ij.  K.  Rosmer'i  "Samael  Aduns, 
thsMoD  ofTownHeettng"  (JoAiwSop- 
kint  SludUt,  Tol.  S,  No.  It)  ii  Btrongly 
prejadlcad  In  Ms  IsTor,  bnt  It  U  the  beit 
KD^ysIs  ot  hU  career.  Richard  Froth- 
Ingbam's  X.f/'e  o/Joteph  fTarran  tells  the 
Btory  ot  theaa  yeara  in  Boston  In  great 
detail  and  with  lemarkable  fidelity. 
Adanu'a  and  Warren's  mode  of  wotkiug 
la  best  seen  by  taming  over  the  leaves 
ot  the  report  of  a  committee  appointed 
by  the  Inhabitants  ot  Boston  (November 
20,  1TT2),  Bottum  Toum  Becordt,  1770- 
1777,  p.  91,  which  inolodea  a  list  ot  iu- 
'  Irlngements  of  the  rights  ottheooloniHts, 
a  letter  ot  correapoodence  to  tbe  other 
townt,  and  sundry  docnmenti  which 
passed  between  Hatchinson  and  the  town 
antborlUea.  Six  hnndred  coplea  were 
aathorized  to  be  printed  and  disposed  ot 
to  the  selectmen  ot  the  towns  In  the 
province  and  "such  other  Gentlemen  as 
the  Committee  shall  think  fit." 

*The  War  ot  the  Regulation  oocur- 
ring  in  North  Carolina  at  abont  this  time 
has  otten  beeo  regarded  as  a  part  of  the 
gBDeral  revolutionary  movement.  In 
reality  it  was  rather  a  "  peaaantt'  r*. 
Tolt"  against  the  bard  conditions  then 
pievalUng;  and  moat  ot  the  "rego- 
laton"  were  toriea  a  lew  yeM*  later. 


Frofeasor  Baasett,  whose  detailed  article 
in  the  American  Historical  Aasooiatlon'B 
S^porU  (1«H,  pp.  141-212}  Is  by  (ar  the 
beat  study  that  haa  jet  been  made,  aays 
(p.  211):  "  This  InveMlgatlon  lead*  to  the 
view  tlut  the  Begnlstlon  eonld  luve  no 
direct  connection  with  the  Revolntlm. 
I  can  see  no  continnity  ot  Influence. 
The  B^nlatlon  did  not  nmke  the  later 
straggle  inevitable."  Althoogh,  M  Pn>- 
tessor  Baasett  state*,  there  is  no  dit«ct 
eonneotlon  between  tin  War  of  the  B%- 
nlation  and  the  American  ReTolutioo, 
and  although  most  ot  the  regulatora 
were  torles,  these  disturbances  were 
doubtless  inflnentlal  in  adding  to  the 
general  spirit  of  anrest  which  was  rlslDg 
thronghont  the  continent. 

Hie  doonments  an  printed  In  the 
Cofontet  Asoentt  of  Iforth  CarttHna, 
vols,  vli,  vlll,  tx,  z,  XV.  BspedaUy 
valuable  are  Mr.  Sannden'e  IntrodncUona 
to  the  first  two  of  these  volumes.  See 
also  Ashe's  Korlh  Carolina, ■  J.  H.  Cle- 
well's  Mitorv  <if  Wathooia  ;  H.  de  l^a- 
oey  Haywood's  Ooeentor  William  Tiytnt 
and  hii  Adminiitration  ;  Francis  Naali 'a 
BiUiboro,  Colonial  and  BevohMonarp  ; 
and  Herman  Hnsbands's  "  Impartial  de- 
lation *'  in  Wheolei's  Iforth  Caroliiia,  U, 
»1. 
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ID  England,  whose  horizon  was  bounded  by  the  narrow 
seas  of  their  own  island,  and  of  over-zealous  and  stubborn 
officials  in  America,  whose  thoughts  were  ever  intent  upon 
places  and  pensions, — Townshend,  Hillsborough,  and  Lord 
North  in  England ;  Hutchinson,  Dudingston,  and  Tryon 
in  America.  Without  their  aid,  not  even  the  superhuman 
powers  that  have  been  attributed  to  Samuel  Adams  by 
bis  enemies  and  his  biographers  could  have  brought  about 
the  crisis  of  April  19,  1775. 

In  those  towns  where  the  radical  spirit  was  strong, 
brave  answers  were  returned  to  the  Boston  letter.  The 
freeholders  of  Pembroke  met  on  December  28, 1772.  They 
boldly  resolved  ^  that,  although  the  British  Parliament  was 
the  "  grand  legislative  of  the  nation  yet  according  to  the 
original  Compact "  entered  into  between  the  first  colonists 
and  the  king,  no  legislative  authority  can  be  exercised  in 
the  province  "  but  that  of  the  grate  and  general  Court." 
The  enforcement  of  the  present  policy  "  will  in  a  little  time 
issue  in  the  total  Dissolution  of  the  union  Between  mother 
Country  and  the  Colonies  to  the  infinight  loss  of  the  former 
and  regret  of  the  latter."  The  Pembroke  townsmen  ap- 
pointed a  "Committee  for  greavinces"  to  correspond  with 
the  other  committees,  but  in  general  the  response  to  the 
sa^estion  of  the  appointment  of  local  committees  of  cor- 
respondence at  first  was  feeble.*     Nor  did  the  discovery 

inMB  cmoIdUoiu  wen  oo^ed  for  abowii  In  Anteriea,  and  invittng  the  co- 
ns bom  Uie  rsDordl  by  Henry  W.  Lltoh-  lonlal  agenu  to  a  general  conference  on 
Seld-  Ha  baa  pHnUd  the  one  toreteUlng  theaabject  of  Imperial  defence."  Tbia 
Mtftoita.ee  in  Ha  AneleiU  Landmark*  laggeBtion  ignona  the  fact  that  the 
tfPmtbrote,  p.  181.  opposition  in  America  was  dao  to  other 

■J.  W.  Forteacne,  in  his  SUtoty  qf  cansea  than  the  tea  tax;  bat  poBsibly  an 

Q*  BritlcA  ^rmtr  (Ut,  43),  makes  the  In-  Imperial  CootereocB  mlfcht   have    oon- 

ttnnlllg  snggeatlon  that  a  great  oppor-  vinced  the  aathoritiea  in  England  of  the 

tanlty  waa  loat  in  1TT3  at  the  time  of  the  Inexpediency  of  asurtlng  the  snpieme 

4iip«ta  with  Spain  over  the  Falkland  legislative. authority   of  Parliament  In 

Isbnda  "  for  removing  the  tea  duty  *a  a  any  way  wbataoever. 
graealiil  eoaeaasloa  to  the  loyal  aidiit 
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that  Hutchinson  and  other  governors  and  judges  were 
being  paid  out  of  the  customs  revenue  arouse  burning 
indignation.  No  doubt  the  practice  was  fraught  with 
danger  to  the  colonists  as  subjects  and  as  men;  but 
it  is  difBcult  to  incite  rebellion  for  the  privilege  of 
paying  other  men's  salaries  directly  out  of  one's  own 
pocket.'  Adams  eagerly  seized  an  opportunity,  most 
unwisely  given  by  Hutchinson,  to  bring  on  a  discus- 
sion as  to  the  nature  of  the  British  constitution;  but  it 
is  not  easy  to  arouse  men  to  the  fighting  pitch  by  even 
the  most  acrimonious  academic  argumentation.  At  this 
point,  Captain  Dudiogston  of  the  Gaapee  schooner  came 
to  Adams's  assistance.  He  aroused  the  Rhode  Islanders, 
and  their  doings  impelled  the  ministry  in  England  to 
issue  orders  that  inflamed  the  continent  from  one  end 
to  the  other. 

Rhode  Island  had  ever  been  the  home  of  free  traders,  — 
pirates  and  smugglers,  royal  officials  termed  them.  The 
great  stretches  of  navigable  waters  within  the  limits  of 
this  smallest  of  colonies  made  illicit  trafficking  easy,  and 
made  correspondingly  difBcult  the  detection  and  punish- 
ment thereof.  The  Rhode  Island  government  was  prac- 
tically independent :  its  governors  were  not  confirmed  by 
the  home  authorities,  even  though  they  appointed  "naval 
officers"  whose  business  it  was  to  see  to  the  carrying  out 
of  acts  of  Parliament.'  There  was  a  collector  of  customs 
at  Newport,  who  held  his  office  from  the  Commissioners, 
and  revenue  vessels  were  constantly  cruising  in  Rhode 
Island    waters.      Two    of    these,    the    St.  John   and    the 

1  Bee  Kote  IV  at  and  of  cbaptM.  duUea  la  csrtain  reapecta.    Thnrlow  and 

■IS  Ch&rles  II,  Cap.  7,  f  8,  and  7  and  Wedderboin,    AtUnie;    and    Solieitor- 

8  William  III,  Cap.  23,  f  S-    These  lam  Geneiale,  in  an  opinion  glYen  on  Jnly  27, 

Teqnired  colonUI  goTernora    to  be  ap-  1771,  adcDowledited  the  legnlitr  of   tlie 

proved  b;  the  croim  and  tn  ^ve  bonds  Bhode  Island   pTactioe  In    Tiew  of  tta« 

for   tbe  fatthtol  i^rtonnanM  of    their  many  precedents  in  its  taTOC. 
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lAbertij^  already  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Newporters, 
without  any  redress  having  been  exacted.  It  was  impossible 
for  Captain  Dudingston,  or  any  officer  of  the  revenue  ser- 
vice, to  stay  on  shore  for  any  length  of  time  without  being 
arrested  to  answer  suits  that  had  been  brought  by  Rhode 
Islanders  whose  vessels  or  cargoes  had  been  seized ;  and  it 
was  practically  impossible  to  secure  condemnation  in  the 
Newport  admiralty  court  on  account  of  the  opposition  of 
the  people.  Admiral  Montagu  therefore  directed  Duding- 
ston of  the  Oaspee  and  Linzee  of  the  Beaver,  who  was 
also  cruising  in  Narragansett  Bay,  to  go  on  shore  as  little 
as  possible,*  and  to  send  their  prizes  to  Boston  for  adjudi- 
cation. The  serving  of  a  writ  on  a  naval  officer  was  an 
"  insult "  to  Montagu's  mind ;  the  presence  of  the  Oaspee 
seemed  to  Governor  Wanton  of  Rhode  Island  to  require 
explanation.  He  wrote  to  Dudingston  that  complaints 
had  been  made  of  the  presence  of  a  "  piratical  vessel,"  and 
inquired  if  he  had  a  commission  authorizing  him  to  make 
seizures ;  but  only  an  insolent  answer  was  returned. 

On  the  afternoon  of  June  9, 1772,  the  Oaspee  ran  aground 
on  a  sand  spit,  about  seven  miles  below  Providence.  Soon 
after  midnight,  the  anchor  watch  discovered  boats  ap- 
proaching. Hurrying  on  deck,  Dudingston  ordered  them 
to  stop ;  but  on  they  came,  and  men  —  fifty  to  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  of  them  —  swarmed  over  the  bows  and  in 
an  instant  had  the  vessel  at  their  mercy.  Their  surgeon 
bound  up  Dudingston's  wounds,  for  he  was  the  only  man 
injured  on  either  side.  He  and  his  sailors  were  then  set 
on  shore,  while  the  flames  were  beginning  to  blaze  on  the 
schooner.     The    incendiaries    then   disappeared    into    the 


iFor  the  St.  John,  we  Jthodt  Itland  ■  HoDUgii's     "  JoaniKl,"     Honda;, 

a>hrty   Beoordt,   Ti,   427-430;    tor  the      U^jU,  1772. 
Llbtrtp,  MO  ibid.,  tU,  ISO. 
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darkness,  from  whence  they  have  never  emerged.'  Soon, 
however,  a  sheriff  appeared  at  Dudingston's  bedside  and 
served  a  writ  upon  him  in  the  suit  of  many  Greenes  of 
Coventry  for  damages  on  account  of  the  alleged  unlawful 
conversion  of  sundry  casks  of  rum  and  sugar.  After  three 
trials  and  three  adverse  decisions,  Dudingston  acknowl- 
edged himself  beaten,  and  the  Commissioners  at  Boston 
made  good  his  losses  to  the  amount  of  over  three  hundred 
pounds  sterling.* 

The  burning  of  the  Gofpee  filled  Admiral  Modtagu  with 
indignation,  and  the  authorities  in  England  with  furious 
wrath.  Lord  Dartmouth,  who  had  succeeded  Hillsborough 
in  the  management  or  mismanagement  of  colonial  affairs, 
was  usually  a  mild-tempered  man.  Now,  he  indited  a  long 
letter  to  officials  in  America,  ordering  them  to  ferret  out 
the  perpetrators  of  this  outrage  and  bring  them  to  condign 
ptmishment  under  an  act  that  had  recently  been  passed 
for  the  protection  of  his  Majesty's  dockyards.  The  law 
officers,  being  consulted  before  the  letter  was  sent,  pointed 
out  that  Nanagansett  Bay  could  hardly  be  regarded  as  a 
dockyard,  but  that  the  Qaepee  burners  might  be  indicted 
for  treason  either  in  Great  Britain  or  in  America.  The 
secretary  cancelled  his  letter.  Instead,  the  king  commis- 
sioned Governor  Wanton  of  Rhode  Island,  the  admiralty 
judge  at  Boston,  and  the  chief  justices  of  Massachusetts, 
New  York,  and  New  Jersey,  to  make  an  inquiry  into  the 
affair,  and  to  communicate  to  the  civil  magistrates  of 
Rhode  Island  all  the  information  they  could  collect  to  the 

t  Se«  Note  I  at  end  of  chapter.  from   the  cnttoma    Terenne,  —  mnother 

*Charlea  Stenart,  Cubler  and  Pay-  example  of  the  laciUtr  with  wUch  the 

master,  paid  out  by  watraiit  from  the  HulchinioD-Ollfer  family  "led  off  the 

Commlssioeen  £  363  to  DndlDgstoD  aad  pnbtlc."      The   Commlsslonen   of    the 

£70  to  James  Duadaa,  Master  of  the  Cnstoms  also  paid  £13S  to  the  orcw  of 

Oaepee,  tat  loaaei.    The  only  one  of  the  the  Libtrty,  Tevenae  Teasel,  for  oomp«»- 

CommUslmers  of  Inqairy  tosecnre  com-  sadoii  on  aocoant  of  lou  soat^lied  by 

peosaUoD  was  Peter  Oliver,  who  got£lW  the  destmctton  of  thair  TeaML 
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end  that  the  participants  in  the  atUick  might  be  arrested 
and  delivered  to  Admiral  Montagu,  —  and  General  Gage 
was  ordered  to  give  any  aid  that  might  be  necessary. 
The  commission  held  two  distinct  sessions  at  Newport  in 
January  and  May,  1773,  but  Dot  one  bit  of  tangible  evi- 
dence could  be  secured.  The  only  person  who  could  be 
found  to  say  that  he  had  been  present  on  the  schooner  was 
Aaron  Bi^s,  or  Briggs,  a  runaway  negro  servant.  He  gave 
the  names  of  several  well-known  men  as  having  been  con- 
cerned in  the  affair ;  but  his  story  was  so  badly  constructed 
that  Chief  Justice  Smyth  of  New  Jersey,  one  of  the  com- 
missioners, wrote  that  bis  testimony  rather  disgraced  than 
aided  the  inquiry.  Smyth  also  declared  that  no  Rhode 
Island  magistrate  would  ever  lend  a  hand  to  commit  any 
person  to  the  custody  of  Admiral  Montagu  to  be  sent  to 
England ;  there  is  "  an  universal  abhorrence  of  such  a  pro- 
ceeding not  only  in  Rhode  Island  but  in  all  the  neighbouring 
Colonies  in  truth  I  am  persuaded  that  nothing  but  an 
armed  force  w*  effect  it."  *  He  limited  his  opinion  to 
the  neighboring  colonies,  but  the  fiercest  outburst  of  colo- 
nial wrath  came  not  from  them,  but  from  far-off  Virginia.' 
In  March,  1773,  the  Virginia  Assembly  was  in  session 
at  Williamsburg.  Under  the  guidance  of  Patrick  Henry, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  and  Richard  Henry  Lee,  a  standing  com- 
mittee of  correspondence  was  appointed.'    The  first  busi- 

>  At  almost  thaMmemomcDt.Jknn-  Virginia    Resolvea  anil  aiklDR  tor  the 

acT,  1T73,  WilUam  Bddia  ILettert  flvm  proclaauttlon    luned    bj    the    Commis- 

AmeHea,  iSI,  IBB)  wrote  from  AnnapollB  stoDerB   and  also   loi  a  oopy  of   their 

la  Harylanil;    "Taat  aa  thla  contioent  rommlsalon. 

It,  the  Inhabitant!  appear  animated,  to  ■  In  Virginia,  and  alM  tn  some  other 

a  degree  of  Ir«a^,  irith  the  same  Bplrlt  ooltmiM,    tlie    elected     braocb    ol    the 

of  opvoaltion  " ;  "  n«  aplrlt  of  oppoeltlOD  colonial  legiglatlfe  body  had  long  been 

to  mlnlataiial  maaaarei  appear*  to  blaie  In  the  habit  of  appointing  a  committee 

■tsadllj  and  eqnallr  In  every  part  of  of  aornepondence  to  traniact  bnilniea 

Brltiak  America."  with  the  agent  In  England.    Bee  above, 

■  March  IT,  1TT3,  Blchard  Henry  Lee  p.Tn.,aud  Ftrfflnfoifasiuslneq/fflinrvi 

wiDta  to  Tbowaa  duhlDg,  luckalug  Uw  x,  S37. 
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ness  of  this  body  was  to  inform  itself  upon  what  principles 
and  by  what  authority  the  Oaapee  court  of  inquiry  had 
been  established.  The  other  colonies  were  requested  to 
appoint  similar  committees.  If  they  should  do  so,  and 
also  should  adopt  Samuel  Adams's  plan  of  local  commit- 
tees, a  revolutionary  organization  would  be  established 
against  which  royal  officials  and  conservatives  would  find 
it  very  difficult  to  contend.  There  was  no  hearty  response 
to  this  invitation  because  the  entire  failure  of  the  Oaxp^ 
commission  provided  no  object  lesson  of  the  dangers  of 
despotism.  At  this  moment,  the  London  government 
stimulated  the  Americans  to  renewed  action  by  giving  the 
English  East  India  Company  a  monopoly  of  the  colonial 
tea  business.* 


1  Tbese  flgnre*  kre  takoi  (lom  u 

»b-      tor 

Btnot  pnpsred  in  the  office  o(  the  Inapeo-      cated  by  Ui«  stgiuitiin  of  hia  depatj. 

i» 

*f 

^r 

^r 

^P 

m 

9  9 

a  9 

9| 

13 

a 

iii 

n* 

ii». 

n* 

ibi. 

Borton 

296,381 

«(,667 

48,070 

366.884 

107.193 

119.809 

BhodelBlud      .... 

3,446 

16,383 

17,988 

17,7M 

3,079 

3,430 

NewYork 

302,4881 

16,986 

14T 

344 

630 

PUlmdelphia 

146,763 

112,169 

66 

128 

P»tiuent(Md.)  .... 

15,834 

21,021 

4.9n 

28,333 

VltgiDU  Ports   .... 

24,909 

22,091 

1S,633 

22,681 

66,946 

11,338 

28.698 

20.9181 

862 

26,402 

22,138 

4,319 

Sknnnkh 

4.4B5 

4,994 

2,647 

6,428 

7^ 

6,674 

Tea  ImpoTMd :  totala,  In- 

oladlDg  omitted  porta  . 

8n,i9« 

309,870t 

97,n8 

8*4,771 

337,088 

146,323 

DoUesooUectad.    .    .    . 

£9,733 

£8,189 

£3,413 

£4,696 

£1,677 

£4,170 

The  unonnts  of  dntle*  oollected  are 
takeo  from  the  "  Aocoantt  of  Chartee 
Steoart,  Esq."  He  di«crepftiudei  that 
Kill  be  noted  are  due  no  donbt  to  dlffar- 
ences  in  time  of  entry  In  the  ofBcaa  of 
the  caahler  and  the  Inspector. 

By  the  act  of  13  Oeorge  m.  Cap.  00 


(1773),  "  Thrao-aXth  Partt  of  the  »eTer*l 
DotleB  of  CoBtoma  which  were  paid  upon 
the  Importation  ai  anch  Teas  "  iball  tor 
five  jears  be  allowed  on  t«aa  that  ar« 
sold  at  llie  public  tale  of  the  Eogtlah 
Eut  India  Company  and  which  shall  be 
exported  to  Ireland  or  to  the  plantatloiXB 
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Twice  already,  the  English  East  India  Company  had 
crossed  the  current  of  American  colonization.  The  first 
time  was  when  Sir  Thomas  Smyth  sent  the  Sman  Conetant 
across  the  Atlantic,  and,  somewhat  unwillingly,  brought 
about  the  settlement  at  Jamestown.  The  second  was 
when  the  Company,  fearful  of  Scottish  enterprise,  stirred 
the  administration  to  the  colonial  reorganization  of  the 
last  years  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Faulty  govern- 
ment, inevitable  native  wars  in  India,  and  Dutch  com- 
petition, with  the  greed  of  shareholders  at  home,  kept  the 
Company's  fioances  in  a  perilous  state.  Its  political  power. 
in  India  was  so  great  and  the  possibility  of  profits  from 
the  proper  exploitation  of  that  country  so  promising  that 
ministers  intervened  more  than  once  to  set  the  Company's 
affairs  in  order.  At  length,  in  1773,  the  Regulating  Act 
gave  the  government  a  share  in  the  administration  of 
India.  In  return  the  Company  was  forgiven  certain  pay- 
ments which  it  had  agreed  to  make.  At  the  moment  it 
had  seventeen  million  pounds  of  tea  stored  in  its  English 
warehouses.  As  a  further  measure  of  relief,  it  was 
authorized  to  export  a  part  of  this  directly  to  America, 
free  from  all  duties  and  customs  levied  in  the  mother 
country,  but  subject  to  the  threepenny  tax  payable  in 
America.^  As  all  other  exporters  bought  their  tea  at  the 
Company's  regular  auctions,  they  were  obliged  to  charge 

in  Ani«rica,  npon  rather  itringeDt  ragcla-  1TT3,  and  shall  be  exportad  to  any  of  tha 

UoDB  being  compiled  with.    The  Sgnres  British  plaotations  in  Amsrloa,  a  diaw- 

gfTon  above  thow  that  this  relaxation  l»ck  be  allowed,  of  all  the  dntlea  of 

t  increaaed  the  talai  of  the  Eait  cDBtoma  paid  apon  the  Importation  of 


India  Company  to 

■llie    toltowlng    resolutlona    were  "  2,  That    pioTiiioii   b«   made,   for 

adopted  by  the  Hoiue  of  Commona  on  empowering  the  oomniiMioiien  of   the 

April  2T,1TT3: —  Treaaary  to  giant  licences  to  the  Bast 

"1.  That,  npon  all  teai,  vhlch  ehall  India  Company,  to  export  taaa  to  the 

be  sold  at  any  of  the  East  India  Com-  British  plaotations  in  Amsrlea,   or   to 

pany's   public   lalea,    or    be    importad  foreign  parts;  provided  that.at  the  time 

nndsi  llcenoe,  after  the  10th  day  ol  Hay,  of  taking  ont  such  teas  for  exportation. 
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a  higher  price  than  the  Company,  notwithstanding  the 
relief  in  the  way  of  dntwbacks  which  was  afforded  them. 
This  was  a  grievance  to  the  London  forwarders,  but  there 
might  have  been  no  trouble  in  America,  had  the  Oompany 
chosen  for  its  agents  those  merchants  in  the  colonies  who 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  handling  the  London  tea  trade. 
The  importation  and  sale  of  tea  in  the  colonies  was  ex- 
tensive and  no  doubt  profitable  as  nearly  two  million 
pounds  of  it  were  entered  at  the  custom  houses  in  the  five 
years  before  1773.  Common  tact,  prudence,  and  justice 
would  have  led  to  the  appointment  of  the  colonial  tea 
merchants  to  represent  the  Company  in  America.  Instead 
of  doing  this,  the  business  was  given  to  men  who  had 
taken  sides  against  the  non-importation  agreements  and 
were  unpopular  ;  their  employment  was  a  grievance  to  all 
Americans  of  radical  tendencies.  The  cry  of  monopoly  was 
at  once  raised ;  the  public  mind  was  excited  to  a  greater 
degree  than  at  any  time  since  the  Stamp  Act  irritation. 

The  Company  sent  small  consignments  of  tea  to  Boston, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Charleston.  These  were 
placed  on  ships  that  were  loading  at  the  London  docks. 
The  total  amount  was  too  small  to  yield  any  large  financial 
relief  to  the  Company.  No  notice  of  the  shipments  was  sent 
to  the  governors  in  America.'     The  radical  leaders  there 

Uiere  b«  left  lemalDlng  In  tbe  Company'i  Bold  bf  taeton  kt  a  miicJi  lower  priiM 
warehoiuM  a  qnanUty  of  tea  not  leu  than  it  conld  ba  afforded  by  particular 
Uian  tan  mlllloDi  of  pounds  weight;  and  merchantewhoparcbaBedltlaEngland." 
that,  upon  all  Mm  whicb  shall  be  bo  ei-  It  U  well  to  contraat  thll  with  Ctaal- 
ported,  a  drawback  be  allowed,  of  all  the  men's  dlsinKennons  aaiertion  that  "  tha 
duties  ot  coitoms  paid  upon  the  impoita-  East-India  Companjr  were  enabled  to 
tion  of  BQch  teas,  and  an  eiemptlon  bom  pertono  what  evttj  other  mbject  conld 
the  InUnd  duties  charged  thereapon ;  "  do ;  to  export  their  teas  V>  the  Colonics, 
Partiametilary  HUtorf/,  zrll,  841.  Tbe  paying  on  the  Import  three  pence  In  lien 
act  which  was  baaed  on  these  resolntions  ol  a  BbilUng  on  the  export";  Gaoi^ 
la  13  Oeorge  III,  Cap.  44.  This  meant,  Chalmera'a  "  Letter  to  liotd  Hanaflald." 
to  use  HulcbJDBOn'B  phrase  (Butary  itf  p.  T  (Bparka  Hm.  No.  T). 
MoMoehiuetU  Bay,  III,  422),  that  thelt  i  Royal  Historical  HannMripta  Coin- 
teas  might  b«  exported  "on  acoonnt  of  mlBsion's  Report*,  Variout  OoUeetioiu, 
the  company,  to  Uie  colonies,  ttien  to  be  ri,  369.    Hntchinson  {fiUfory  <tf  Ma»»a~ 
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knew  the  tea  was  comiog,  but  it  is  not  certain  tfaat  they 
acted  in  concert,  although,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  by  no 
means  probable  that  the  resistance  offered  to  the  landing 
of  the  Company's  property  was  anywhere  spontaneous. 
At  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  the  tea  was  landed.  It  was 
placed  in  a  warehouse,  whence  it  was  removed  three  years 
later  and  auctioned  off  for  the  benefit  of  the  Revolutionary 
government.'  At  Philadelphia'  and  New  York'  the  consign- 
ees and  the  customs  authorities  proved  amenable  to  public 
opinion — after  some  demur — and  permitted  the  tea  to  be 
carried  back  to  England  without  its  being  placed  on  shore. 
At  Boston,  the  Commissioners  of  the  Customs,  the 
consignees,  among  whom  were  members  of  the  governor's 
family,  and  Governor  Hutchinson  himself  were  more 
faithful  to  the  trusts  imposed  upon  them  by  their  English 
employers.  Four  ships  sailed  for  Boston  with  E^t  India 
Company's  tea  as  part  of  their  cargoes.  Three  of  them 
arrived  safely  within  ten  days  of  one  another ;  the  fourth 
was  wrecked  on  Cape  Cod.  The  second  of  the  vessels  to 
anchor  in  Boston  Harbor  belonged  to  John  Rowe,  the  dia- 
rist, who  carefully  noted  her  coming  with  "  the  Small  Pox 
4  part  of  the  Tea,"* — both  somewhat  to  his  grief.  The 
colonists  dreaded  the  smallpox  beyond  all  other  diseases; 
but  even  more  they  dreaded  monopoly"  and  corporations. 

tkatctta   Bat,  til,  423)   uyi    the  only  ^A  prlrate  ooDrignmnit  of  teft  wu 

iRiarant    diaoontent    wu    unong    the  thrown  Into  the  harbor  by  k  New  York 

teponen  of  tea;  utd  the  "complKint  mob  Id  the  apring  ot  1774;  see   O.  L. 

«M  ■Calnat  the  East  IndU  eompany  tor  Becker'a  Nea   York  Fartiei,  1760-1779, 

Iha  moDopaliziDg  a  branch  of  commerce  oh.  r.    This  eeaay  would  haTe  been  far 

wUch  had  been  bene&clal    to  a  great  more  valuahle  had  It  been   comprewed 

nnber  ot  {ttrtlcnlar  merchanta."  Into  one-third  ot  Ita  ilze. 

'Bee  Proteaeor  D.  D.  Wallace's  In-  'Cmmfngham'siXarir q^/ohnXoiM, 

lercMtng  paper  entitled  "A  Chapter  of  267. 

SoDth  Carolina  Conatltatlanal  History"  *PreTlonsly  onNoTemberS,  Govsntor 

hi  the  PvbHaatioju  ot  the  Tanderbllt  Tryon  of  New  York  had  declared  that  if 

BoaOwn  matory  Society,  No.  4.  the  act  of  1773  should  be  Interpreted  to 

*  See    Pmnaftaania    Maga^Tui    of  diacharfe  t«a  of  all  duties  whatooereT, 

fiMsrir,  XT,  S8B.  Including  the  threepenny  tax,  the  fact 
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Placards  were  posted  declaring  that  that  •'  worst  of  Plagues 
The  Detestable  Tea,  ship'd  for  this  Fort  by  the  E^t  India 
Company  "  is  now  arrived.  The  "  Hour  of  Destruction  .  .  . 
Stares  you  in  the  Face."  Measures  of  resistance  to  these 
machinations  of  tyranny  must  be  concerted.  Meeting  fol- 
lowed meeting,  attended  by  two  thousand  people  and  more; 
but  no  impression  could  be  made  upon  Hutchinson.  He 
absolutely  refused  to  sign  a  pass  permitting  either  of  the 
ships  to  leave  the  harbor  until  she  was  regularly  cleared, 
which  could  not  be  done  until  all  the  cargo  was  discharged. 
On  December  17  the  customs  officers  would  take  possession 
of  the  tea  on  the  vessel  that  first  arrived,  and  sell  it  at 
auction,  unless  before  that  time  the  tea  was  landed  and 
the  duties  were  paid.  The  consignees  refused  to  resign,  the 
customs  collector  refused  to  abate  the  rules,  the  governor 
refused  to  intervene,  and  the  townspeople  kept  daily  and 
nightly  watch  to  see  to  it  that  not  a  pound  of  Bohea  or 
Souchong  found  its  way  from  hold  to  wharf.  On  Decem- 
ber 16,  Hutchinson's  final  declination  was  communicated 
to  a  crowded  assembly  at  the  Old  South  Meetinghouse.* 
Instantly,  the  word  was  given,  a  band  of  Indians  '  boarded 

Uimt  tfaat  met  |:i*M  ft  monopolr  to  the  on  Tea  tor  tbe  PnrpoM  of  raUtng  a  Bot- 

Eut  India  Company  will  be  urged ;  and  enniie  bnt  because  the  Intended  method 

Baldlmaud,  on  Decemberas,  also  writing  ol  Bale  In  this  Conntry  by  y*  East  India 

from  New  York,  apoke  ol  the  "  tear  of  the  Company  Tond  probablj  hnrt  the   prl- 

lntrodDctl(Hi  of  a  monopoly  "  as  explain-  vale  Interest  o(  many  Penwue  who  deal 

lnKtheattitodeofthe"mBreaDtllepart"  largely  In  Tea."    On  the  whols  Bubjeet 

In  that  city  In  opposition  to  the  propoaed  of  the  tea  dnty,  see  an  admirable  article 

method   ot    marketing     tea ;    "  Sparks  by  Professor  Ibu  Farraud  In  the  Ameri- 

Hannacrlpta."  No.  43,  vol.  I,  293;  Ui,  ITD.  can  Hutoricat  AevMU,  111,  S66. 
Certain  resolndons  adopted  by  the  "  In-  'The  "  Ulnates  of  the  Tea  Meetings, 

habitants  of  the  town  ot  Hinsdale"  <u  17T3."  are   printed    from   the   original 

Net*  Hampshire  In  Harcb,    1TT4,   lend  manuscript  In  the  Hasiachasetla  Histori- 

coior  to  this  Tlew.    The  third  begins  as  cal  Society's  Frvoeedlng;  First  Series, 

follows:    "It   Is   tbe  Oidnlon    of   this  zz,  10-lT.    Other  matter  relating  to  ttala 

Town  that  the  Tumult  which  now  pre-  subject  Is  in  ibid.,  zil,  174,  zlll,  131-215. 
Tails  In  this  Country  Baapectlng  tbe  Bast  *  "  No  one  ol  Its  [the  tea  party'*! 

India  Companys  sending  their  Tea  here  members   are   known    by    satisfactory 

for  sale  does  not  arise  by  Reason  by  the  proof."    Bee  Edward  L.  Pteroe's  admlr- 

Aat  ot  Parllamant  which  Impoaes  a  duty  able  paper  on  "  BecolleetlonsBsaSoaroa 
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the  vessels,  opened  the  hatches,  hoisted  out  the  tea,  and 
threw  it  over  the  side,  while  two  thousand  spectators  stood 
approvingly  by. 

This  picturesque  activity  of  the  Boston  Puritans  excited 
differing  emotions  in  their  contemporaries.  John  Adams, 
the  next  day,  wrote  in  his  diary  that  this  was  "the  most 
magnificent  Movement  of  all.  There  is  a  Dignity,  a  Maj- 
esty, a  Sublimity  in  this  last  Effort  of  the  Patriots  that  I 
greatly  admire.  .  .  .  This  Destruction  of  the  Tea  is  so 
bold,  so  daring,  so  firm,  intrepid,  &  inflexible,  and  it 
must  have  so  important  Consequences,  and  so  lasting,  that 
I  cannot  but  consider  it  as  an  Epocha  in  History.'"  Harri- 
son Gray,  the  Tory  treasurer  of  the  province  had  a  very 
different  prognosis,  for  he  declared  that  God  would  punish 
"  in  the  lake  which  bums  with  fire  and  brimstone  "  '  those 
of  the  tea  party  who  did  not  repent  in  time.  Public  opinion 
on  both  sides  in  London  was  against  the  destroyers.  Frank- 
lin said  it  was  an  act  of  violent  injustice  that  required 
a  speedy  and  voluntary  reparation. '  Chatham  wrote  to 
Shelburne  that  it  was  "  certainly  criminal ;  nor  would  it  be 
real  kindness  to  the  Americans  to  adopt  their  passions  and 
wild  pretensions,  where  they  manifestly  violate  the  most 
indispensible  ties  of  civil  society."*  Naturally,  the  king 
and  the  prime  minister  felt  even  more  strongly.  On 
March  7, 1774,  Lord  North  asked  Parliament  to  provide  the 
means  for  putting  down  the  disorders  in  America  and  for 

of  Hlitoiy"  In  thfl  Proetedingt  at  ths  *BuIIetln  of  tbe  New  York  Pnbllo 

MmnuiliDMtta    Hiatoiioal    Sonfety    for  Ubrac;,  I,  ZM;  this  letWr  ls»lso  In  tbe 

Harch,  189a  Fublicatioiu  of  the  Colonikl  Soelttj  of 

t  ManmchnaettB  Hlitorlcal  Society's  HMBaeboutts,  t,  ST. 
JProeeedingi,  1873-7S,  p.  191.  *  Chatham  CorTt^xmdence,  It,  336. 

'A  Few  Bemarki  iqxin  tome  of  the  Later,  Ha;  26,   In  the  debate   on    the 

VolM  <aid  Retolutfont  of  lAe  Cbntiiunfoi  QDarteHng  Act,  Chatham  again  Beverel; 

CongrM*  (Printed  tor  tha  Pareliaura,  condemned  "  the  late  Illegal  and  *talent 

ITTIQ,  p.  4.  proceedings     at      Booton."      Baiille's 

.  ViOiam  Pift,  111,  3T8. 
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securing  the  "  dependence  of  the  colonies  upon  the  crown 
and  Parliament  of  Great  Britain." '  This  demand  was  quite 
likely  to  be  acceded  to,  for  the  existing  House  of  Commons 
was  nearing  the  end  of  its  seven  years'  esistence.  Those 
who  sat  for  royal  boroughs  or  for  constituencies  that  were 
dominated  by  the  King's  Friends  were  more  than  usually 
anxious  to  please  their  royal  and  noble  mastera.*  There 
was  almost  a  scramble  to  see  who  should  be  foremost  to 
carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  king  as  embodied  in  the  meas- 
ures of  the  prime  minister. 

On  the  14th  of  March,  1774,  Lord  North  moved  that 
leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  immediate  removal 
of  the  custom  house  from  Boston  and  to  discontinue  the 
landing  and  shipping  of  goods  at  the  town  and  harbor 
thereof.'  Three  times  the  officers  of  the  customs  bad  been 
obstructed  in  their  duty ;  « our  commerce "  is  no  longer 
safe  at  that  town.  The  authorities  had  been  asleep,  as  it 
were,  and,  as  had  been  the  case  with  London,  Eldinburgh, 
and  Glasgow,  it  was  only  right  that  the  whole  town  should 
be  fined  for  their  neglect.  Lord  North  furthermore  declared 
that  "  the  laws  of  this  country  "  had  been  defied  at  Boston 
without  the  least  interposition  of  the  inhabitants.*  On  the 
contrary  they  had  held  nightly  watches  to  prevent  the 


iHMiMd'a  ParlUimerUarv  HUtorf.  were  in  poUtioal  life  or  who  wUhed  to 

xtII,  11S9.    The  debatM  on  the  Fort  Act,  enter  It. 

Adminlatration  of  Jnstlae  Act.  Begalmt-  This   iriiole   nibjeot    la    mdmlnbly 

tag  Act,  and  other  billi  relating  to  the  treated  hi  EdwKid  Porritfa  Unrtformed 

colonlea  (oUow  Immediktely  after  ud  Houti  of  Qommaia,  1,  30»-364,  406-(30. 

ooenpr  die  reat  of  the  Tolame   (1163-  Eepecially  Talnable  are  the  loiigqiiot»- 

l*')^).  tloDB  that  he  gtvea  from  Doone'e  LOttT* 

■George  lO'i  greateit  activity,  aa  a  of  George  III  to  Lord  Korth;  but  tbe 

parUaraenUrT  boM,  waa  in  1T80.  when  atndent  will  find  itnacesaary  to  read  thia 

bla   bin   lor    bribery    and    corrnptlon  correapondenee  through  in  order  to  on- 

■monnted  to  tbe    eqniTalent  of   about  deratand  the  portion  of  George  m  In 

S  1,000,000.    Kelther  the  king  nor  Lotd  bringing  on  the  American  RevntaClon. 
North  waa  m  actiTB  in  the  election  of  *For  an  analysis  of  the  Boston  Port 

1T68  or  In  that  of  17T4,  but  the  royal  Act  itself,  see  Note  n  at  end  o(  chatter. 
wiahei  were  fully  known  to  those  who  *  ParHamtVarf  Beguter,  xxUl,  8S& 
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landing  of  the  tea,  which  was  highly  criminal  in  itself. 
Boston  had  been  the  ringleader  throughout ;  the  other 
colonies,  which  were  peaceably  and  well  inclined,  only 
followed  her  example.  Whenever  the  town  made  full  sat- 
isfaction to  the  East  India  Company  for  the  loss  of  its  tea, 
an  amount  estimated  at  about  fifteen  thousand  pounds 
sterling,  the  port  would  bo  reopened.  One  recommenda- 
tion for  this  mode  of  procedure  was  that  it  could  be  exe- 
cuted by  the  navy  without  it  being  necessary  to  employ 
the  land  forces  at  all.  The  plan  met  with  general  com- 
mendation in  both  houses  of  Parliament.  Isaac  Barr^, 
Shelburne's  mouthpiece  in  the  Commons,  gave  the  iidher- 
ence  of  the  Cbathamites,  although,  confused  at  finding  him- 
self for  once  in  agreement  with  Lord  North,  he  forgot  his 
grammar,*  exclaiming  amid  much  merriment :  ■'  Boston 
ought  to  be  punished,  she  is  your  eldest  son  I "  Gibbon, 
the  historian,  who  was  then  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  wrote  *  to  a  friend  that  the  Boston  Port  Act 
bore  «  so  mild  an  appearance  "  that  it  was  agreed  to  with- 
out a  division.  Thomas  Pownall,  once  governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  up  to  this  time  a  steadfast  friend  of  the 
colonies,  wanted  to  go  even  further  and  to  bring  Adams 
and  "other  principal  Incendiaries'"  to  London  for  trial 
and  punishment  as  traitors.  A  few  voices  were  raised 
against  the  punishment  of  the  town,  Major  George  Byng  * 
foretelling  that  it  would  « create  that  association  in  the 
Americans  which  you  had  so  much  wished  to  annihilate." 
The  closing  of  Boston  Harbor  to  inward  and  outward 
commerce,  which  seemed  so  innocuous  to  the  author  of  the 

tPariUmantaiy  HUtorg,  xrll,  1188.  Frimd.    By  T.  W.    A  BtMonian,  both 

*MUo»aanetnu  Work*.  11, 118.    Two  printed  at  the  ontortnData  town  in  1TT4. 

local  Amerloui  tIowi    at  tbe  act    are  'Hatcblnton's  Diary  aiid  Lttttn.i, 

Joatob  Q11I11C7  Jr.'i  ObUTvaUoui  on  the  183. 

Att  tff  Parliament,  commonly  ealled  IA«  *  ParHamenUiry  HUtoiy,  xrll,  IITS. 

Botlon  P«rt-Bta,  and  A  LetUr  to  m 
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<'  Decline  acd  Fall  of  the  Romao  Empire,"  bore  an  entirely 
dififereat  appearance  to  the  people  of  the  doomed  town. 
They  at  once  appealed  to  the  other  colonies  for  aid,  prom- 
ising to  bear  their  trials  with  fortitude.  The  response  was 
immediate  and  widespread.*  In  Virginia,  the  assembly, 
upon  Jeiferson's  motion,  appointed  a  day  of  fasting.  Being 
dissolved  for  this  action,  eighty-seven  burgesses,  as  private 
gentlemen,  expressed  their  sympathy  with  the  distressed 
town  and  suggested  that  immediate  steps  should  be  taken 
for  summoning  a  general  congress.  Subscription  papers 
were  handed  about  throughout  the  Old  Dominion,  and 
money  and  food  were  sent  to  Boston,  —  among  other  sup- 
plies nearly  nine  thousand  bushels  of  wheat  and  corn.  The 
Charlestonians  contributed  cargoes  of  rice ;  the  Philadel- 
phians  gave  more  than  one  thousand  barrels  of  flour,  while 
from  Connecticut  came  Israel  Putnam  with  a  flock  of 
sheep.*  The  people  of  Providence  hit  upon  the  idea  of 
building  a  new  meetinghouse,  and  thus  gave  employment 
to  the  distressed  carpenters  of  Boston.  Never  before  in 
American  history,  and  possibly  never  before  in  any  history 
had  the  waves  of  sympathetic  enthusiasm  mounted  so  high 
as  those  which  now  rolled  from  South  to  North  and  from 
North  to  South.  Hutchinson  asserted  that  the  act  wholly 
failed  to  accomplish  the  object  it  was  intended  to  effect, — 
the  punishment  of  the  radicals.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  the 
friends  of  government  who  were  the  greatest  sufiferers,^  for 
they  lost  their  jobs  and  received  no  aid. 

The  Boston  Port  Act  went  into  operation  on  June  1, 1774. 

■Eddls,  fa  hiB  Letteri/rom  Amtriea  utta  Hlstorlnl  Sodetj's  Proottdblfft, 

(p.  1S9,  note),  g]Tea  an  aoiDutad  acconnt  Flnt  Serial,  Ui,  2BB. 
of  tlie  doings  ot  the  people  of  Amupolii  ■  HaisBcbaaeUe  HiatoTlcAl  Society's 

onHmj28,  1774— tiefore  the  Act  waa  In  Proeetdirtgi,  Pint  Beriee,  xr,  32G-33t: 

operation.  andP.O.  HntcUnann'a  Diary  and  LalUra 

■JVru  England  HiMtorUai  and  Qc-  of  Tfuunaa  HutAimon,  \,  IBS. 
nealogieat  RegiiteT,iix,StH;'tt 
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Od  that  very  day  Hutchioson  sailed  for  Englaod,  having 
turned  over  to  General  Gage  the  government  of  the  prov- 
ince some  weeks  before.  He  had  a  rapid  voyage.  Almost 
on  landing,  without  being  given  time  to  change  his  "  New 
England  dress,"  and  much  reduced  by  seasickness,  he  was 
led  into  the  royal  closet.  The  king  received  him  kindly, 
questioned  him  closely  about  local  matters,  and  showed 
an  extensive  knowledge  of  Bowdoin  and  Chauncey,  of  Sam- 
uel Adams  and  John  Hancock,  and  other  worthies  of  Bos- 
ton. According  to  his  recollection,  Hutchinson  informed 
the  monarch  that  closing  the  port  had  alarmed  the 
Bostonians.'  The  king  related  the  interview  somewhat 
differently.  In  a  letter  dated  "Kew,  July  1st,  1774,  2  min. 
pt.  9  p.m."  he  stated  that  Hutchinson  told  him  the  "Port 
Bill  was  the  only  wise  and  effectual  method  that  could  have 
been  suggested  for  bringing  them  [the  Bostonians]  to  a 
speedy  submission"  and  that  they  «  seemed  much  dispir- 
ited." *  It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  the  exiled  governor 
was  right  in  his  recollection,  and  that  he  never  gave  such 
fatal  misinformation  to  his  royal  master ;  but  that  person- 
age was  most  accurate  and  painstaking  as  well  as  stubborn 
and  self-willed. 

For  years  Bernard  and  Hutchinson  had  been  urging  the 
reorganization  of  the  government  of  Massachusetts  on  the 
Virginia  and  New  York  model.  The  prime  minister  now 
made  some  tentative  propositions  to  that  end,  when  Lord 
George  Germain'  suddenly  intervened  and  won  the  notice 
of  the  king  by  advocating  a  much  more  thorough-going 
reformation.     Massachusetts  towns,  he  thought,  should  be 

iHnteliliuon'(  Diaty  and  Lettert,  1,  propeitf  from  lAdy  Betty  G«nntUn;  In 

35T.  1783  he  wu  made  a  peoi,  wlUi  the  dtle 

■W.  B.  Donne'i  (kirrttpondmoe  of  ot   VlBcomit  SBckville.     See  Stirpfari- 

a^orge  III  and  Lord  iforlh.  \,  IM.  SachnUU  Fapert,  1,  71.  note,  and  Index 

*Loid  Geoige  Sackrllle  became  Lord  nnder  l^dy  Bet^  OeniuiD.  kleop.  T7. 
"          a  In  1T7T  on  InheriUni 
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turned  into  corporations,  like  the  English  boroughs ;  the 
jury  system  ought  to  be  reformed,  and  the  assembly,  too, 
for  it  was  a  downright  clog  upon  the  administration.* 
Lord  North  declared  that  every  one  of  these  propositions 
coincided  with  his  mind.  Two  weeks  later  he  introduced 
bills  providing  that  in  the  future  Massachusetts  councillors 
should  be  appointed  by  the  king;  that  jurors,  who  had 
hitherto  been  chosen  in  town  meeting,  should  henceforth  be 
selected  by  the  sheriffs;  and  that  there  should  be  no  more 
town  meetings  except  by  permission  of  the  governor. 
Thomas  Pownall,  who  had  once  governed  the  province, 
asked  how  the  people  living  in  towns  three  hundred  miles 
from  Boston  could  manage  their  affairs,  if  they  had  to  get 
the  governor's  permission  before  they  could  hold  a  meet- 
ing ;  but  he  was  not  much  attended  to.  It  was  said  that 
the  bills  did  not  take  away  the  charter,  but  simply  regu- 
lated the  government,  which  was  very  necessary  to  be  done 
to  put  an  end  to  the  tarrings  and  featherings,  the  plunder- 
ings  and  burnings.  To  this  Pownall  replied  that  the 
governor  had  ample  power  under  the  charter,  if  he  would 
exercise  it ;  the  colonists  were  on  the  verge  of  rebellion, 
they  should  not  be  driven  over  the  line.  After  more 
debate  the  bills  all  passed  the  Commons  by  large  majorities.* 
In  the  Lords,  a  new  Quartering  Act  attracted  much  atten- 
tion.    It  provided,  among  other  things,  that  when  the  bar- 

ipaTHamentari/  HUtory,  iril,  1196.  then  suKettions  when  Betnud  mada 

Willl&m  Knox  (Rt^al  Historical  Hanii-  them  Id  ITTO.    like  most  of  tiia  memo- 

■ciipta   CommiBsIoD 'a  ReporU,   Various  randa  in  Uie  "Knox  P&pers,"  thii  one 

CotUclioiu,  t1,  2CIT)  relates  that  Oovsraoi  has  no  d&te.    It  Is  certain  that  Oermftln 

Pownall  snggeeled  Bhnttlng  up  the  port  nwle  the  euggestjons  mentioned  Id  the 

ot  BoBloD ;  that  be  (Knox)  wu  tor  al-  text.    Ae  he  often  acted  on  Knox'i  ad- 

teiing  the  Council.  "Sir  Francis  Bernard  vice,  It  may  well  be  that  the  latter  had 

luilDot:ll7  came  to  town,  and,  with  hia  torgotten  hie  own  part  In  the  bnslBeaa 

old   papers,    Infneed   the   opinion   Into  and  given  andne  prominence  to  that  at 

Lord  North  that  the  Juries   shonld  be  Bernard. 

also  regnlaled.      The   preventing   town  *  The  act  regnladng  the  govemmeDt 

maetlnge  came  also  from  him."    Knox  at  Hassachneettg  passed  the  CommoDa, 

repTMenta  himeell  as   having   opposed  236  to  61. 
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racks  in  any  colony  were  not  in  the  precise  places  where  the 
soldiers  were  required,  the  authorities  must  lodge  them  on 
the  desired  spot.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Chatham  ani- 
madrerted  so  severely  upon  the  destroyers  of  the  tea.  Going 
on,  however,-  he  advised  gentler  methods,  "  for  the  day  is  not 
far  distant  when  America  may  vie  with  these  kingdoms  " 
in  anns  and  in  arts.  "  Clasp  them  [the  Americans] 
once  more  in  your  fond  and  affectionate  arms  ;  and  I  will 
venture  to  affirm  you  will  find  them  children  worthy  of 
their  sire,"  but  if  they  continue  turbulent,  he  would  be 
among  the  foremost  to  make  them  feel  what  it  is  to  pro- 
voke a  "  fond  and  forgiving  parent." ' 

Meantime,  General  Gage  had  eissumed  the  civil  govern- 
ment at  Boston  in  addition  to  his  military  duties  as 
commander-in-chief  (May  17).  He  was  an  amiable,  well- 
intentioned  gentleman  who  had  married  an  American  wife 
and  was  not  at  all  desirous  of  leading  any  colonist  to  the 
halter.  Supporting  him  were  all  the  English  soldiers  who 
could  be  spared  from  garrison  duty  in  Canada  and  on  the 
frontier.  So  complete  had  been  the  exodus  from  Halifax 
that  the  Haligonians  threatened  to  tar  and  feather  a  man 
or  two  to  bring  them  back,  —  for  they  were  good  customers. 
After  the  Port  Act  had  been  in  operation  for  a  couple 
of  weeks,  John  Rowe  walked  around  the  wharves  and 
wrote  that  it  was  impossible  to  describe  "  the  Distressed 
Situation  of  this  Poor  Town  —  not  one  Topsail  Merchant- 
man to  be  seen  " ;  but  sixteen  days  later,  he  with  forty, 
three  ladies  and  gentlemen  dined  at  the  "  Peacock,"  and 
were  very  merry.' 

General  Gage  had  personally  informed  the  king  that 
with  four  regiments  he  could  overawe  the  Bostonians;  they 

iParKanwntaryilbtorv,  xrll,  13GS, 
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will  be  very  meek  "  if  we  take  the  resolute  part.'*  Now, 
with  his  regiments  and  an  attendant  fleet  of  warships,  he 
found  the  colonists  utterly  impracticable.  Tbey  would 
not  build  barracks  for  the  troops  nor  allow  others  to  build 
them ;  they  would  not  sell  him  food  for  his  men ;  they 
burned  the  straw  that  he  obtained  for  bedding,  and  split 
the  planks  that  he  procured  for  the  naval  carpenters  to  use 
in  constructing  some  kind  of  housing  for  the  soldiers.  In 
August  the  names  of  the  royally  appointed  Councillors  were 
published.  The  Boston  Committee  of  Correspondence  at 
once  held  a  meeting  with  delegates  from  the  neighboring 
counties.  They  voted  that  the  new  Coanciitors  were  "  un- 
constitutional officers,"  they  denied  the  supremacy  of  Par- 
liament, and  suggested  that  a  provincial  congress  should 
take  charge  of  the  government  of  Massachusetts  until  con- 
stitutional officers  should  be  appointed.  With  this  incite- 
ment, which  in  truth  was  not  needed,  the  country  people 
hunted  the  Mandamus  Councillors  out  of  their  houses  and 
towns  and  drove  them  into  Boston, — alt  who  did  not 
promptly  resign.*  Gage  fortified  the  narrow  neck  of  land 
leading  from  the  country  into  the  town,  and  promptly 
found  that  his  regiments,  instead  of  terrorizing  the  people, 
were  themselves  confined  within  strict  limits.  In  October, 
1774,  he  wrote  to  England,  advising  the  suspension  of  the 
punitive  laws  until  an  adequate  force  could  be  sent  over.' 

>(te     SeptstDber    1,   1774,   Slchaid  '"Wbat   turned   oi    all    w  miKh 

Lecbmere,   writing   trom  Boatoa,   said  kg&liut   Gmge,"  Mys  Knox,  "  was   Mb 

that   "  IBOO   men,    mootlj  under  amu,  tailing  Oovemor  HatcbtnBon  that,  in  hia 

attAokd  Hr  Payae  ol  Worcester,  one  at  opfiiion,  tbe  ool;  thing  la  ba  d«ie  waa 

the  new  Council, and  extorted  a  promise  to  soipand  the  Acts,  and.  In  the  mean 

from  him  Co  raalgnhiigeat  at  the  Board;  time,  make  preparation  tat   entordng 

.  .  .  Brigd'  Rngglee  ha«   been   hontcd,  them  by  liirlDg  Hessians  and  Hanorer- 

•nd  oblig'd  to  take  asylnm  liere  allso.  lans,  tor  it  was  absolntely  necMsary  to 

.  .  .  Coll°  Leonard  o(  Tanntoo  had  six  make  an  entire  conqoeet  of   the  New 

balls  and  some  shot  Sr'd  Into  hUbonae."  S^land  OoTemmenta,  and  not  Icm  than 

Maesachiuetts  Hittoric*l  Boelety'g  iV»-  twen^  tbansand  men  oonld  vantara  to 

e«e<Hngt,  Second  Serlaa,  zrl,  287.  take  the  field."    Boyal  Historical  Haan- 
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The  laws  which  have  been  described  in  the  preceding 
paragraphs  applied  directly  to  Massachusetts.  They  in- 
terested the  other  colonies  only  as  precedents  for  later 
action.  The  law  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  tools  used 
in  the  cotton,  linen,  woollen,  and  silk  manufacture,'  and 
the  Quebec  Act,'  both  of  which  were  passed  in  1774,  affected 
the  concerns  of  several  of  the  colonies  and  offended  the 
sentiments  of  many  people  throughout  the  continent.  In 
itself,  the  Quebec  Act  was  the  natural  outcome  of  the 
conquest  of  Canada  and  the  Proclamation  of  1763.  That 
document  had  been  drawn  up  in  haste  and  without  perfect 
information.  For  ten  years,'  successive  governments  sought 
to  place  Indian  affairs  and  the  fur  trade  on  a  firmer  footing, 
and  to  make  better  arrangements  for  the  government  of 
Canada.  Coming  in  1774,  the  Quebec  Act  seemed  to  be  a 
part  of  the  measures  for  reconstructing  colonial  govern- 
ments in  general.  The  Canadians  had  not  taken  kindly 
to  the  judicial  procedure  of  Englishmen,  and  the  exercise 
of  their  religion,  which  had  been  half  promised  in  the 
Treaty  of  1763,  had  not  been  fully  permitted.     The  new 


Kripti  CommiMlini'B  Bepotit,  FoHoiu 
(MUMont.  tI,  aST. 

1  UOeorgein,  Cap.Tl.uid  ISaeoige 
in,C>p.6. 

■  Victor  CoSn  has  deiat  irltb  this 
nibject  at  gnat  ImiKth  Id  hts  Promnix 
of  (^uabee  and  tha  Early  Anuricaa 
Bnoitition,  and  in  brlelir  form  in  tlie 
Yale  Beoiae  foi  Angiut,  ISM ;  ths  Btate- 
mtnlB  in  the  text  are  based  primarily  on 
tUi  ennlleDt  reaearch.  William  Knox'a 
Tkn  Jtutiea  and  Foticy  qf  the  Lais  Act 
ef  Parliament  for  making  more  Sgeo- 
t)uii  ProeMoiy  far  tht  &<n>emmen(  i^tht 
Pnvinee  of  Quebec,  tuierted  and  Proved 
(lADdon,  1TT4) ,  1b  tbe  best  contemporary 
discoaalan.  Joetln  Wlnsor's  "Virginia 
and  tlie  Qoebeo  BiU"  (American  HUtor- 
kal  Btviem,  i,  436-44$  sammariieB  tlie 
ealoDlal  aide.    For  the  Bomau  Cathollo 


aide  of  the  ease  see  American  Catholic 
HMorical  Satardie*.  yi,  WO ;  Till,  129; 
xiv,  6E.  The  debates  are  printed  in 
Henry  Cavendish's  Debaltn  nf  the  Houtt 
<lfCommont  .  .  .  on  the  Bill  for  Mating 
Mora  EJfectvaJ  provitionfor  the  Qovem- 
mtnt  of  the  Province  of  Qtiebee. 

•  As  far  back  ns  Blay,  1T6E,  the  Boaid 
of  Trade  ("Jonrnals,"  Izzlli,  ISl)  had 
imder  consideration  a  report  to  tbe 
Lords  of  Committee  ot  tbe  Council  npon 
the  heads  of  a  plan  (or  allowing  the  tree 
exercise  ot  the  Boman  Catholic  religion 
in  tbe  province  of  Qnebec.  In  1766  alM 
there  appeared  Conndtratioru  on  the 
Exptdteney  <lf  Procuring  an  Act  ttf 
Parliament  for  the  Settlement  of  th* 
Proffnce  of  Qaxhec.  to  ITTl  the  matter 
was  again  bronght  fonrard,  but  no  act 
waa  paaaed  nntU  1TT4. 
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act  gave  the  French  colonists  in  the  province  of  Quebec 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  and  summary  judicial  pro- 
cedure, but  made  no  provisioD  for  a  representative  legisla- 
tive body.*  Had  these  arrangements  been  confined  to  the 
province  of  Quebec,  as  it  had  been  outlined  in  1763,  they 
might  have  attracted  little  attention  in  the  old  English 
colonies.  By  the  act  of  17T4,  however,  Quebec  was  extended 
southward  to  the  Ohio  and  westward  to  the  Mississippi. 
The  British  government,  in  making  this  arrangement,  had 
ease  of  administration  in  mind  ;  but  the  colonists  thought 
that  its  wish  was  to  prohibit  settlements  in  the  western 
country  under  the  free  institutions  that  existed  on  the  sea- 
board. Besides,  Vir^nia,  Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut 
had  claims  to  lands  north  of  the  Ohio.  Already  irritated 
by  the  Oa«p«»  inquiry  and  by  the  laws  for  punishing  the 
New  Englanders,  the  colonists  were  annoyed  and  excited 
by  this  attempt  to  curb  their  further  growth. 

Resolutions  and  tracts  now  came  out  by  the  score.  A 
few  of  them  stand  out  from  the  rest,  partly  because  of 
their  intrinsic  importance,  but  also  partly  because  of  the 
eminence  of  their  authors.  Of  them  all,  Thomas  Jefferson's 
"Summary  View  "  is  most  worthy  of  analysis.  Its  author 
had  been  elected  a  delegate  to  the  Virginia  Convention  of 


I  Prolewor  Coffin  points  ont  tlut  It  rnnklln  (Harcb  30,  ITTB),  be  Inqnired, 

wai  ImpoHlble  to  Include    the  French  "  Ii  not  the  King's  power  la  Ckuads,  b7 

Bommn  Catholica  In  any  scheme  of  rep-  •  Ikte  I«w  of  the  Brltllll  PftrlUuent, 

raeentarion,  ftnd  eqnallj  Impoailble  to  loidered    m   absolnie,   a*    that  of    an 

aBtablithmrepreBentatlveiyUemwithoat  Aal&tle Despot ?  .  .  . 

them.    Tbe  author  of  the  "CanHlder»-  "It    Deepotiam    to    estkbllabeil    in 

tion*"    (p.  IS)   itatei  that  giving  the  Canada,  whj  may  It  not,  b;»i)Othet  Law 

leglilatlve  power  to  the  Proteatanta  in  he  aatabllahed  hi  all  the  Colonlee  npm 

Canada  wonld  be  equlTnlent  U>  giTlng  thU  Continent  7   like  Idea  la  horrible  I  " 

OOO  racent  BnglUh  settlen  the  role  of  AlaBsachiuetU  Hlatorlcal  Sooiety'a  Pro- 

90,000  French  habitant! ;  while  to  admit  esedinffi,  18B3-64,  p.  119. 

the  Cathollci  wonld  be  "dangerona  in  The  aot  la  defended  \aAiiAppnilta 

theae  early  days  of  their  aabmlsslon."  tAe  PuUle  sloliny  aad  oaiWHferiiiy  Me 

Againit  this  may  be  noted  the  language  O(t/wt>onf  to  lAe  Qvebce  £iU,  London, 

of  Joilah  Qnincy,  the  elder.    Writing  to  1774. 
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1774,  which,  among  its  other  duties,  was  to  choose  dele- 
gates to  the  forthcoming  Continental  Congress.  Before 
leaving  home,  he  prepared  a  set  of  instructions  for  tliese 
delegates.  Illness  preventiiig  his  attendance,  he  sent  copies 
of  this  paper  to  Patrick  Henry  and  Peyton  Randolph ;  but 
the  Convention  preferred  a  milder  series  of  instructions 
that  were  formulated  by  Henry  himself.  Thereupon, 
Jefferson's  friends  procured  the  printing  of  his  paper  as  a 
small  pamphlet.'  At  the  outset  the  delegates  are  directed 
to  propose  what  the  author  terms  "  an  humble  and  dutiful 
address"  to  the  king,  who  is  described  as  the  "Chief 
Ma^trateof  the  British  Empire,"  —  thus  removing  George 
III  from  his  throne  in  the  very  first  sentence.  In  this 
address,  moreover,  the  king's  attention  should  be  called  to 
the  unwarrantable  encroachments  and  usurpations  which 
the  legislature  of  one  part  of  the  empire  has  made  "  upon 
those  rights  which  God  and  the  laws  have  given  equally 
and  independently  to  all,"  —  thus  denying  parliamentary 
supremacy  absolutely.    Hia  Majesty  is  also  asked  to  reflect 


•  A  Smnmary  Vita  of  th«  Righti  r^ 
Britith  AmerUa,  Sat  forth  in  soroB 
BttaliitiOTu  intend^  /or  The  /rupsefion 
oflAtprUBHl  Delegattt  e/  tha  People  of 
rirjrlnfa,  iMW  in  Cbncenfjon.  By  a 
Natioe,  anct  Member  qf  the  Bouae  qf 
Burgeitet  (WUllamBburg,  printed  bj 
ClnwDUiu  Bind).  This  wu  raprinted 
In  the  smma  ysu  (ITT4}  at  London, 
PhUkdeli^dA,  ud  again  at  WilllamEbarg. 
ICodeni  reprints  are  In  American  HUtory 
leaftU  So.  11,  and  In  P.  V.  Ford's 
Vritinfft  of  Jefferson,  1,  47r,  idtb  a 
UbUographjoa  p.423.  Otber reaolatlons 
(nd  papers  ol  the  time  will  be  lonnd  in 
PoRa'e  Ammiean  Ardiivei,  Fonrtb  8e- 
rtee,  1.  One  of  the  very  beet  dlacusalona 
of  the  oppoelng  Tiem  of  theory,  politics, 
ud  oaadact  la  to  be  found  In  the  letters 
dgncd  "  NoTaDglas"  And  "  Hosaachn- 
Mtenats"  which  were  printed  In  the 
Boeton  papers  in  1TT4   and  ITTS.    The 


author  of  the  former  Mriei  waa  John 
Adams  \  of  the  latter  Daniel  Leonard  — 
otherwise  not  well  kaown,  Tbsy  were 
gathered  Into  book  form  In  nany  editions 
and  are  easily  accessible.  At  one  time 
"  HassachosetteDsIs  "  waa  believed  to  be 
the  pen  name  of  Jonatlisn  Be«atl,  the 
Attomey.a«nerBl  of  the  province,  and 
the  letters  ate   often  cited   nnder   his 

Notable  English  tracts  of  tfait  time 
are  Edmond  Barke's  Sptaeh  on  American 
Taxation.  April  19, 1774,  and  his  Speech 
for  ConcUiation  toilA  the  Coionie*, 
March  22,  177S ;  Bamnei  Johnson's 
Taxation  no  Tyranny ;  an  Anneer  to 
(Ae  ReeolutioTiM  and  Addreei  qf  the 
ilmeriean  Congreai  (London,  1T7S)  ;  and 
An  Aniaerto  a  Pamphlet  entitled  Taxa- 
tion no  Tf/ranny,  Addreaied  to  the 
^ufAor,  and  to  Penom  In  Pomer  (Lon- 
don, 1776). 
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"  I  .*•  !■  '10  more  than  the  chief  officer  of  the  people, 
appi  t  '":  '  the  laws  ....  to  assist  in  working  the 
gref.    Hi,,  r,  ■;e  of  government,  erected  for  their  use." 

Jufi'  '•(-;■  .'eclares  the  right  of  expatriation  to  be  a  natu- 
ral '..i^.  i  describes  how  the  Saxon  ancestors  of  the 
Vir^:  "■  I'  A  left  their  native  wilds  in  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope .ih-i  M'lsessed  themselves  of  the  island  of  Britain, 
whf'     "  of  their  descendants  had  come  to  America, 

—  tti  i-i  I  ■■■y  jing  the  enunciation  of  the  same  idea  hy  an 
Engi  -l'  1.1  ■  nan  by  about  one  hundred  years.  There  was 
no  pi'uoi  i„»t  the  dwellers  in  the  old  Saxony  regarded 
themselves  as  the  supreme  governors  of  those  who  went 
to  England ;  and  there  is  no  more  reason  why  the  people 
remaining  in  Britain  should  now  presume  to  govern  their 
kinsfolk  in  America.  These  acquired  lands  for  their  set- 
tlement by  the  expenditure  of  their  own  blood  and  for- 
tunes, and  then  they  adopted  the  system  of  laws  of  the 
mother  country.  He  reprobates  the  whole  colonial  policy, 
asserting  that  free  trade  to  all  parts  of  the  world  is  a  natu- 
ral right  He  takes  up  one  act  after  another,  in  the  period 
preceding  1T60,  before  the  accession  of  George  III,  and 
then  calls  attention  to  that  "  rapid  and  bold  succession  of 
injuries"  which  mark  the  reign  of  that  monarch.  "Single 
acts  of  tyranny  may  be  ascribed  to  the  accidental  opinion 
of  a  day ;  but  a  series  of  oppressions  begun  at  a  distin- 
guished period,  and  piuaued  unalterably  through  every 
change  of  ministers,  too  plainly  prove  a  deliberate  and 
systematical  plan  of  reducing  us  to  slavery."  Jefferson 
then  enumerates  the  wrongful  acts  with  which  we  are 
so  familiar  in  the  later  Declaration  of  Independence.  He 
especially  notes  the  law  for  suspending  the  legislature  of 
New  York,  and  asks  if  any  reason  can  be  assigned  why 
160,000  electors  in  the  island  of  Great  Britain  should  give 
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laws  to  four  miUions  in  the  states  of  America,  particularly 
as  each  one  of  the  British  electors  is  removed  from  the 
reach  of  fear,  "the  only  restraining  motive  which  may 
hold  the  hand  of  a  tyrant.'*  In  concluding  this  part  of  the 
subject,  he  asserts  that  these  are  "  acts  of  power,  assumed 
by  a  body  of  men,  foreign  to  our  constitutions,  and  un- 
acknowledged by  our  laws,  against  which  we  do,  on  be- 
half of  the  inhabitants  of  British  America,  enter  this  our 
solemn  and  determined  protest."  The  misdeeds  of  Parlia- 
ment having  been  thus  reviewed,  he  runs  over  those  of  the 
government,  condemning  especially  the  policy  of  restrict- 
ing the  growth  of  colonial  legislative  bodies.  Finally,  he 
exhorts  George  III  to  open  his  breast  to  liberal  and  ex- 
panding thought  and  let  not  his  name  be  a  blot  on  the 
page  of  history  I  He  has  no  minister  for  American  affairs 
because  he  has  none  taken  from  among  us.  "  No  longer 
persevere  in  sacrificing  the  rights  of  one  part  of  the  empire 
to  the  inordinate  desires  of  another ;  but  deal  out  to  all 
equal  and  impartial  right." 

The  First  Continental  Congress  met  at  Philadelphia  on 
the  fifth  day  of  September,  1774.  From  Virginia  there 
came  Washington,  Patrick  Henry,  and  Richard  Henry 
Lee;  from  Massachusetts,  the  two  Adamses;  from  New 
York,  John  Jay  and  Philip  Livingston  ;  from  Connecticut, 
Roger  Sherman ;  from  Rhode  Island,  Stephen  Hopkins ; 
from  Pennsylvania,  Joseph  Galloway,  Thomas  MifSin,  and 
John  Dickinson ;  from  Delaware,  Caesar  Rodney,  Thomas 
McKean,  George  Read ;  from  North  Carolina,  Richard 
Caswell ;  from  South  Carolina,  the  two  Rutledges  and 
Christopher  Gadsden.  Georgia,  alone,  was  unrepresented. 
The  general  sentiment  of  the  members  was  more  conserva- 
tive than  the  expressions  which  had  come  from  the  several 
colonies,  and  much  more  conservative  than  the  resolutions 
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of  counties  and  towns,  since  only  the  more  radical  of  these 
minor  divisions  had  felt  it  necessary  to  take  action.  For 
a  time  it  seemed  that  the  Congress  would  endorse  a  plan 
of  union  which  was  brought  forward  by  Galloway,'  with 
the  approval  of  some  of  the  leading  royal  ofBcials.  In 
these  weeks,  rumors  had  come  from  Boston  that  Gage  had 
already  attacked  the  colonists.  On  September  IT,  reso- 
lutions, which  had  been  drawn  by  Joseph  Warren  and 
adopted  by  a  convention  in  Suffolk  County  in  Massachu- 
setts, were  laid  before  Congress  and  by  it  entered  upon 
its  journal.  These  "  Suffolk  Resolves  "  '  asserted  that  no 
obedience  was  due  to  the  acts  of  Parliament  of  1774,  and 
that  no  public  money  ought  to  be  paid  into  the  province 
treasury  until  the  government  should  be'  replaced  on  a 
constitutional  foundation,  or  Congress  should  direct 
otherwise.  Sentiment  suddenly  turned  toward  radical 
measures,  and  the  "  Declaration  of  Rights,"  '  which  was 
adopted  on  October  14,  1774,  undoubtedly  expressed  the 
thoughts  of  very  many  colonists.  After  reciting  the 
misdeeds  of  king  and  Parliament,  the  Declaration  con- 
tains ten  resolutions  which  for  their  moderation  and 
calmness  of  tone  are  worth  a  detailed  study.  They  base 
the  rights  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  English  colonies  of 
North  America  upon  the  immutable  laws  r,f  nature,  the 
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principles  of  the  English  constitution,  and  the  charters  or 
compacts.  The  colonists  are  entitled  to  life,  liberty,  and 
property  regardless  of  their  migration  from  their  mother 
country.  They  are  not  represented,  and  from  their  local 
and  other  circumstances  cannot  properly  be  represented 
in  the  British  Parliament,  aad,  therefore,  are  entitled  to  a 
free  and  exclusive  power  of  legislation  in  their  several 
provincial  assemblies.  Nevertheless,  from  a  regard  to  the 
mutual  interest  of  both  countries,  "we  cheerfully  consent 
to  the  operation  of  such  acts  of  the  British  parliament, 
as  are  bona  fide,  restrained  to  the  regulation  of  our  exter- 
nal commerce."  They  enumerate  the  succe^ive  acts  of 
Parliament  from  the  Revenue  Law  of  1764  to  the  Quebec 
Act  of  ten  years  later.  To  these  grievous  laws  Americans 
cannot  submit,  "  but  in  hopes  that  their  fellow  subjects  -in 
Great-Britain  "  will  restore  them  to  their  former  prosper- 
ity, they  have  resolved  for  the  present  only  to  prepare 
addresses  to  the  king  and  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and 
British  America. 

The  most  important  work  of  Congress  was  the  adop-  ' 
tion  (October  20, 1774)  of  an  agreement  or  "  Association  "  ^ 
by  which  the  delegates  from  the  several  colonies  bound 
themselves  and  the  inhabitants  whom  they  represented  to 
attack  England  on  her  industrial  side.  They  proposed  to 
do  this  by  enforcing  a  stringent  non-importation,  non- 
exportation,  and  non-consumption  agreement  throughout 
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the  continent,  and  also  by  discouraging  every  species  of 
extravagance  and  dissipation.  Gommittees  were  to  be 
chosen  in  every  county,  town,  and  city  who  were  to  publish 
the  names  of  all  delinquents.  Any  colony  that  generally 
violated  the  agreement  should  itself  be  placed  imder  the 
ban,  but  this  was  not  at  all  necessary.  Everywhere  agree- 
ments, covenants,'  and  associations  were  entered  into  and 
committees  were  appointed  for  enforcing  the  general 
association.  They  summoned  before  them  whomsoever 
they  suspected,  looked  into  their  books,  and  dealt  with 
them  according  to  their  deserts.  The  extent  of  this 
organization  and  the  unanimity  of  sentiment  in  the  col- 
onies are  graphically  portrayed  in  the  certificate  which  the 
Charlestown  Committee  of  Correspondence  gave  to  Joseph 
Lee,  a  resigned  Mandamus  Councillor  of  Massachusetts. 
He  wished  to  travel  for  his  health,  but  felt  that  it  was  not 
safe  for  him  to  do  so  without  a  statement  from  the  local 
committee  that  his  resignation  had  been  voluntary.  Cer- 
tificateless,  he  assuredly  would  have  done  well  to  avoid 
Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  where  there  was  now  as 
much  zeal  displayed  as  there  had  been  at  the  time  of  the 
Stamp  Act.  The  associators  of  that  town  boycotted  An- 
drew Miller,  resolving  that  they  would  not  purchase  any 
goods  from  him  and  would  have  no  commerce  or  dealing 
with  him.'  They  visited  all  the  hous' '  • . ;. -ts  in  the  town 
with  the  local  agreement  in  hand,  to  •<■•.':  ~hat  alt  who 
refused  to  sign  might  be  "set  fort',  t  ■  >  ■  i  lie  view"; 
and  the  names  of  Dr.  Thomas  Cobhaoi  .  .  -  :  others  who 
refused  to  sign  were  published  that  th-'-  ;.  :  '     be  treated 
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with  the  contempt  they  merited.  The  Wilmington  Com- 
mittee, having  thus  performed  with  thoroughness  one  part 
of  their  duty,  next  proceeded  to  put  down  extravagance 
and  dissipation.  They  wrote  to  Mrs.  Austin,  who  was 
intending  to  give  a  ball  at  her  house,  that  she  would  better 
"  decline  it,"  and  determined  that  private  dances  even  were 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Association,  as  was  the  public 
use  of  billiard  tables.  In  January,  1775,  Demsey  Bond 
and  others,  having  been  concerned  in  a  horse  race,  expressed 
sorrow  for  their  misconduct,  and  promised  "  to  make 
proper  atonement  for  such  our  enormity." 

In  Maryland,  Anthony  Stewart  of  Annapolis,  who  had 
already  made  himself  obnoxious  to  the  radicals,  again 
found  himself  in  trouble  upon  the  arrival  of  his  brig, 
Peggy  StewoH,  with  seventeen  chests  of  tea  (October  15, 
1774).  Meetings  were  held  and  measures  were  in  train  to 
deal  efTectually  with  him  and  the  consignees  of  the  tea, 
when  he  set  fire  to  the  brig,  which  was  burned  to  the 
water's  edge.' 

The  story  of  tarrings  and  featherings,  riotings  and  burn- 
ings becomes  monotonous,  almost  as  much  so  as  the  read- 
ing of  the  papers  that  poured  forth  from  counties,  towns, 
conventions,  meetings,  congresses,  and  private  individuals. 
In  reality  this  universality  of  protest  is  the  most  interest- 
ing thing  of  the  year.  Samuel  Adams  and  Joseph  Warren 
were  among  the  most  astute  politicians  this  country  has 
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ever  seen  ;■  but  there  is  do  reeiBon  to  suppose  that  they  fur- 
nished models  for  the  writers  of  these  articles.  Nor  would 
men  like  Jefferson  and  Mason  have  taken  kindly  to  sug- 
gestions from  New  England.  These  papers  held  the  same 
language  and  shadowed  forth  the  same  ideas,  because  their 
authors  drew  inspiration  from  the  same  sources.  America 
was  united  ;  not  that  all  Americans  thought  alike  or  were 
opposed  to  England,  but  everywhere  the  radical  party  had 
come  to  the  same  conclusion.  This  one  fact  should  have 
warned  George  III  and  his  subordinates  that  they  no 
longer  had  to  deal  with  Boston,  or  Massachusetts,  or  New 
England,  but  were  face  to  face  with  a  rebellion  as  wide- 
spread as  the  continental  settlements.  No  hint  of  the 
danger  appears  in  the  voluminous  correspondence  of  the 
king  and  his  premier.  On  the  contrary,  on  November  18, 
the  king  tells  Lord  North  that  "the  New  England  Govern- 
ments are  in  a  state  of  rebellion,  blows  must  decide 
whether  they  are  to  be  subject  to  this  country  or  inde- 
pendent." 
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L  The  6«pee  Ailalr.  —  The  standard  irork  on  this  epiaode  is 
W.  B.  Staplea's  DoeumetUarg  History  of  the  JOeatnu^ion  of  (&«  Qaapee 
(Providence,  1846).  J.  B.  Bartletf  e  History  ofth«  Destruction  of  the 
SAoon^  Oa^pea  (Providence,  1861)  is  hardly  more  than  a  reprint 
of  the  same  material.  Other  matter  vill  be  found  in  Arnold's 
History  of  Rhode  laiand  and  the  Bhode  laUmd  Coloniai  Records  and 
in  the  publications  of  the  Bhode  Island  Historical  Society.  The 
names  of  the  participants  are  unknown.  The  idea  that  Commodore 
Whipple,  as  he  afterwards  became,  led  tlie  boarders  rests  upon  a 
letter  written  by  £phrum  Bpwen  in  1839,  when  be  wsa  eighty-six 
years  of  age.  Previously,  in  1826,  John  Mawney,  also  an  old  man, 
had  written  an  account  of  his  own  participation  in  the  affair  for  the 
American  Otaette  (Staplea's  Ccupee,  p.  8).  These  aocounta  name 
Hr.  John  Brown  as  one  of  the  leaders;  but  the  recollections  of  con- 
temporaries as  to  events  of  their  early  oareera  are  so  treacherous 
that  too  much  weight  should  not  be  given  to  them.  Judge  Staples 
expresses  surprise  at  the  small  amount  of  evidence  that  vas  collected 
by  the  oomroissioners.  Their  aupineness  was  remarkable  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  a  few  years  saw  all  of  them  in  the  guise  of  fugitive 
loyalists.  The  new  matter  upon  which  the  account  in  the  text  ia 
l^^y  based  was  placed  in  my  hands  by  Mr.  Walter  A,  Edwards  of 
Providence,  who  collected  it  from  severaj  places  in  Bhode  Island  and 
from  the  Record  Office  in  London. 

The  papers  that  are  preserved  in  the  suit  brought  by  the  Greenes 
are  especially  interesting.  ?rom  them  and  from  a  letter  of  Gov- 
ernor Wanton,  it  would  seem  that  Dudingston  technically  was  with- 
out authority  to  make  seizurea  in  Rhode  Island.  He  had  a  deputa- 
tion from  the  Customs  Board  at  Boston,  but  it  was  not  under  seal 
and  had  never  been  recorded  in  Bhode  Island.  When  Wanton 
asked  him  to  show  his  authority,  he  sent  an  order  from  the  Lords  of 
the  Admiralty  assigning  him  to  the  command  of  the  Qaspee,  and  also 
a  letter  from  them  to  the  Gommiasioners  at  Boston.  The  act  of 
Parliament  authorizing  the  use  of  naval  vessels  is  3  George  II,  Cap.  4. 
The  Order  in  Council  directing  the  diaposition  of  the  proceeds  of 
seizures  in  conformity  with  this  law  bears  date  at  June  1,  1763. 
The  pay  of  a  lieutenant  in  Dudingston'a  circumatancea  was  four 
shillings  per  diem,  —  which  accounts  in  part  for  the  eagerness  with 
which  naval  men  entered  the  revenue  service. 
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II.  BiMtoii  Fort  Act,  1774-  —  It  is  entitled  "  An  Act  to  discontinae, 
in  such  Mannei,  and  for  such  Time  as  are  therein  mentioned,  the 
lauding  and  discharging,  lading  01  ahippii^,  of  G-oods,  Wares,  and 
Merchandise,  at  the  Town  and  within  the  Harboar  of  Boston,  in  the 
Province  of  Massaehusef  a  Bay,  in  Korth  America." '  The  preamble 
recites  that  dangerous  commotions  and  insurrections  have  been 
fomented  and  raised  in  the  town  of  Boston,  that  certain  valuable 
cargoes  of  teas  have  been  destroyed,  all  of  which  has  made  the 
carrying  on  of  commerce  there  unsafe  and  the  collection  of  his 
Majesty's  customs  impossible.  It  is,  therefore,  necessaiy  to  remove 
the  customs  offices  from  the  said  town  forthwith.  After  the  first 
day  of  June  of  that  year  (1774),  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  one 
to  lade  or  put  off  from  any  wharf  or  other  place  whatsoever,  at 
any  part  of  Boston  Harbor  onto  any  vessel  or  boat  of  any  sort^  any 
goods  whatsoever  to  be  "  carried  into  any  other  Country,  Province,  or 
Place  whatsoever,  or  into  any  other  Part  of  the  said  Province  of  the 
Massachuset's  Bay  " ;  or  to  discharge  or  lay  on  land  out  of  any 
boat  or  vessel,  any  goods  brought  from  any  other  place  or  other  part 
of  the  province  upon  pain  of  forfeiture  of  the  goods  and  vessel. 
The  same  penalty  applied  to  the  transportation  of  goods  in  small 
boats,  from  ship  to  shore,  or  shore  to  ship,  within  the  proscribed 
limits. 

This  act  did  not  extend  to  military  stores,  "  nor  to  any  Fuel  or 
Victual  brought  Coastwise  from  any  Part  of  the  Continent  of 
America,  for  the  necessary  Use  and  Sustenance  of  the  Inhabitants 
of  the  said  Town  of  Boston,"  provided  the  vessel  had  received  the 
necessary  permission  from  the  customs  officers  in  Uie  port  of  Salem; 
nor  to  any  vessels  which  were  within  the  pott  on  the  day  when  the 
act  went  into  effect. 

III.  The  MauachaHtts  Ooreniment  Acts,  1774.  —  The  first  of  these* 
provided  for  the  impartial  administration  of  justice  in  the  case  of 
persons  who  were  questioned  for  any  acts  done  by  them  in  the 
execution  of  the  law,  or  for  the  suppression  of  riots  or  tumults  in 
Massachusetts.     Whenever  it  should  appear  to  the  governor  or 

1 U  Qeorge  III,  Cap.  19  (FlckBiiiig:'i  abetnctt  ue  in  tbe  ^nauil  SegtMter  for 

SlaluieM  at  Large,  m,  336).  ITTl,  "  Chroalcls,"  238.    In  the  orlfinal 

*UOeorge  III,  Cap.  39.    Picketing'!  dnftof  the  bill  ttaeconeentof  tbeooundl 

SlatuUM  at  Large,  zzx,  3ST.    Thle  wt  vu  not  reqnirad.    See  A  BUI  for  tte 

mnd  the  next  one  kre  not  printed  at  length  AdminlMration   of  Juttiee  ...  In  Um 

in  the  ordinary  oompUatloDB,  bnt  may  Pnnrfnos  qf  (Ae   ifaiincftiml*  Bo)  fit 

be  read  In  the  original  black  lettercoplei ;  Nev  Xagland. 
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lientenaut-goremor  that  tm  iodiffta^nt  trial  could  not  be  had  ui  the 
piOTinoe,  he  might  direct,  with  the  advice  and  conseat  of  the  couacil, 
that  the  trial  should  take  place  in  some  other  colony  or  in  Great 
Britain  and  bind  over  all  snch  witnesses  as  the  accused  person  shall 
desire  for  their  personal  appearance  at  the  time  and  place  of  such 
trial,  and  appoint  a  reasonable  sum  for  the  expenses  of  all  witnesses 
who  were  to  be  free  from  arrest  during  their  necessary  absence  from 
home  in  any  suit  to  be  commenced  against  them  in  their  absence. 

The  second '  is  entited  "  An  Act  for  the  better  regulating  the  Oot- 
enunent  of  the  Prorinoe  of  the  Massachuset's  Bay  in  New  England." 
It  provides  that  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  August,  1774,  the 
charter  is  revoked  so  far  as  the  mode  of  eleotii^  conncillors  is  con- 
cerned, and  is  modified  to  give  the  governor  power  to  appoint  and 
remove  judges,  sheriffs,  and  other  officers  without  the  consent  of  the 
Council.  Elaborate  provisions  were  also  made  for  the  selection  of 
jnrors,  who  in  future  should  be  summoned  by  the  sheriffs  instead  of 
beii^  elected  by  the  freeholders.  Town  meetings  were  no  longer  to 
be  held  without  the  leave  of  the  governor  in  writing,  save  only  that 
an  annual  meeting  might  be  held  for  the  election  of  officers. 

IT.  TheQndwc  Act,  1774.' — This  act  extended  the  boundaries  of 
the  Province  of  Quebec  as  they  were  outlined  in  the  Proclamation 
of  1763  to  include  that  part  of  the  Ohio  Valley  which  lies  north  of 
that  river,  west  of  Fennsylvania,  extending  to  the  Mississippi 
Biver  and  to  the  Great  Lakes,  provided  that  nothing  in  this  act 
shall  in  any  wise  affect  the  boundaries  of  any  other  colony,  nor  make 
void  any  rights  formerly  granted.  Within  the  Province  of  Quebec 
as  thus  outlined  the  inhabitants  may  enjoy  the  "  Beligion  of  the 
Church  of  Bome,  subject  to  the  King's  Supremacy,"  but  no  inhab- 
itant professing  that  religion  shall  be  obliged  to  take  the  Oath  of 
Supremacy  or  any  other  that  had  been  substituted  for  it,  but  shall 
swear  all^ianoe  to  .the  king  and  make  known  all  treasons  and 
trutorona  conspiracies.  The  criminal  law  of  England  shall  be  con- 
tinued in  the  province  to  the  exclusion  of  any  other  rule  of  criminal 
law.  The  king  shall  appoint  not  exceeding  twenty-three  persona  nor 
less  than  seventeen  to  act  as  a  Council,  and  with  the  governor  to  make 
ordinances  which  shall  be  laid  before  his  Majesty  for  his  approbation. 
Thia  power  did  not  extend  to  the  laying  of  taxes,  and  ordinances  affect- 
ing religion  must  be  approved  by  the  king  before  they  became  effective* 
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RESISTANCE  AND  REPRESSION 


T.  SfllHriw  of  Qoreraoti,  etc  —  The  following  amounta  were  paid 
oat  of  the  American  caBtoms  revenue  by  order  of  the  govemment, 
for  oompensation  for  serricea  rendered  between  June,  1768,  and 
July  6, 1776.' 


Tboa.  Hatoblnwn 


Andnw  OIItbt 
J.  T.  Kemp  .    . 


Bobt.  Ancbmnty 
Fottai  ButobliiBoti 
Joaathan  SewaU 
Jonatbaa  Sewell 


llwa.  OUtbt 
Fetar  OUrer     . 
Bamnel  Qnlncj 
WilllaBTryon 


Ang.  Jotuuton 


LJentenant-GoTeinor  ot  Uaaia- 

chiiMtt* 
AtUanvj-Qtmiti  ot  New  York 


Judge  TIm  Adrntrally,  Boeton 
AnWaut  Judge,  Mattachiuetta 
jDdge  Vice  Admlraltf,  Halifax 
Attoney-Oenenil ,  MaMaoboMtla 

Jndfa  Vioe  Adminatr,   FUl*- 

delphla 
OoTemoi  of  New  York 
Chief  Jnadce  ot  Naw  Jenej 
Lleatcnaiit-aoTaniot  ot'  Haaaa- 


Ooytxaoi  ot  New  York 
Chief  JoBtlce  ot  New  York 
Judge  Tloa  AdmlnUtr,  Gharlaa- 


BTst 
31M 


iTlieM  flgnrea  are  compiled  troin 
the  "  Acoounta  of  Charlea  SteuaTt.Eaq." 
Tbe  aalarlea  of  the  gafernora  and  other 
offldala  ot  Tli^inla,  North  Carolina,  and 
Qeorglawere  proTlded  oat  of  permanent 
r  from  parllameataiy  grmnl. 


The  facta  shown  in  tiili  table  Jnitlfj  the 
aiaertlon  that  the  beglimlDK  ot  a  oolonlal 
civil  eatabllBbmsnt — out  ot  'be  oontroL 
ot  thecoloniata  — bad  been  made  betoro 
April,  1TT5. 


i7  ^ 
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CHAPTER  VI 

THE!   OBI8I8,    17T6 

Mbantihe,  Thomas  Gfige,  Lieutenaut-Qeneral  command- 
iDg  His  Majesty's  forces  in  America  and  Governor  of, 
Massachusetts  Bay,  with  five  thousand  troops  and  abundant 
shipsK)f-war,  had  been  idling  away  his  time  in  and  near 
Boston.  He  had  been  ordered  to  secure  the  persons  of  John 
Hancock  and  Samuel  Adams  and  send  them  to  England  for 
trial  for  their  lives,  and  also  to  disarm  the  inhabitants. 
Gage  was  no  military  genius,  nor  was  he  a  man  of  force 
or  conspicuous  ability ;  but  he  judged  well  the  hopelessness 
and  danger  of  any  attempt  of  this  kind.  The  slightest 
suggestion  on  his  part  or  on  the  part  of  anybody  else  of 
bodily  violence  to  the  radical  leaders  or  of  seizure  of 
colonial  powder  or  other  articles  of  war  gave  the  signal 
for  disturbances,  riotings,  and  military  esercisings. 

On  the  first  day  of  September,  1774,  a  party  of  British 
soldiers  seized  three  hundred  barrels  of  powder  stored  in  a 
public  magazine  a  few  miles  from  Boston.  At  once, — the 
wildest  rumors  ran  through  the  colony,  —  six  colonists,  so 
it  was  said,  had  been  killed  by  the  ministerial  troops.  By 
midnight  messengers  had  gone  forty  miles  from  Boston  to 
Worcester ;  within  half  an  hour,  fifty  men  had  assembled  ; 
they  started  for  Boston  the  instant  they  were  equipped. 
All  the  way  from  that  town  to  Cambridge,  a  traveler,  who 
recounted  his  impressions,  found  the  greatest  excitement  as 
he  rode  forward  on  the  second  day  of  September.  Every- 
where men  were  leaving  their  farms ;  in  one  town  the 
its. 
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landlord  of  the  tavero  was  the  only  able-bodied  man  left. 
Between  two  thousand  and  three  thousand  men  reached 
Cambridge  before  it  was  discovered  that  do  American  had 
been  killed.  After  a  demonstration,  they  returned  to  their 
homes.  No  less  than  forty  thousand  men,  and  possibly 
double  that  number,  started  for  the  front  on  this  occasion. 
General  Gage  was  quite  fortunate  in  maintaining  peaceful 
possession  of  Boston  through  that  winter. '  Instead  of 
seizing  Hancock  and  sending  him  to  London  for  trial 
and  execution  as  a  traitor,  he  found  it  necessary  to  ask 
him  to  use  his  best  of&ces  to  induce  men  to  build  barracks 
for  the  soldiers  before  the  cold  weather  set  in. 

As  the  winter  approached  its  end  and  spring  drew  nigh. 
Gage  sent  out  parties  of  officers  in  disguise  to  survey  the 
roads  and  discover  the  colonial  stores  of  military  supplies 
and  ammunition.'  The  experiences  of  one  of  these  parties 
has  come  down  to  us  and  is  instructive  as  showing  how 
thoroughly  united  the  people  of  eastern  Massachusetts  were 
in  opposition  to  the  policy  of  the  English  government.  In 
every  town  through  which  these  officers  passed  they  found 


IF.  B.  Dsxter'H  Literary  Diary  of 
Ezra  Stita,  1,  ai;  "LetMn  of  John 
Andrews  "  In  Mmuachasetts  Hintorlcal 
Societr'B  Pnnxtdingt,  First  Series,  vili, 
362,368. 

Armed  opposltloD  wai  not  confined 
to  HoBsschiuetta.  On  December  U,  1TT4, 
Mew  H&mpahiTe  men  ted  bf  Jobn  Lsng- 
don  and  John  SnlUvui  brok*  Into  the 
lort  at  Fortsmouth,  N.  H.,  notwitb- 
atandlng  the  delense  by  asmall  garrison, 
and  toc&  away  powder,  moskets,  and 
cannon.  Sea  HatDpthirt  Provincial 
Paptri,  Tii,  120-122;  T.  C.  Amory's 
ilUitary  Strviixa  and  Fublle  lAfe  of 
Major-Oengral  John  SuUiean,  10,  290. 
On  Sonday,  February  2B,  1TT5,  Qftge  sent 
ona  handred  and  fltty  men  to  destroy 
military  stores  at  Salem.  They  went  by 
vessel  to  Harblebead,  and  thence  set  ont 
for  thsir  desUnation.    Thirty  or  totty 


Salem    men   led   by   Colonel    Timothy 
Pickering  met  them  by  an  open  dmw- 
bridge.    The  British  tried  to  croaa  otbi 
in  boats  that  lay  near  by.    For  »  mo- 
ment or  two  It  seemed  that  a  anrions 
conflict  was  at  liand,  bnt  it  was  arranged 
that,  1(  the  draw  wa*  cloted,  the  Britlab 
woold  tnm  aroond  knd  go  back  to  1 
atter  completing  thirty  rods  beyoi 
bridge.  Ewex  Inttitutt  Hittorieal 
tioru,zzKvill,321;  an  ample blbUoi  - 
on  p.  32T.    See  also  Octavlns  Pick 
L\fe  of  Timothu  Pickering,  i,  60-*  • 
'  Qenerat    Oage't    ln*tmctior. 
22d     Ftbruary     >J7S,      To      C , 
Brmen   and   Bn*ign    D'Bemier^ 
vihom  he  ordered  te  lake  a  libsCcft 
roadt,  pa*»e»,  Mghu  4e.,  f^vm  . 
to  Worcester  (Boston,  177^,  reprir' 
HaaMchttsett*  Historical  SodsQ 
tttliont,  Seoond  Berlea,  It,  304. 
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some  tory  who  was  willing  to  shelter  them,  but  they  and 
their  hosts  were  appalled  by  the  hostility  of  the  inhabit- 
aDts.  In  the  preceding  autumn  the  Provincial  Congress 
of  Massachusetts  had  appointed  a  Committee  of  Safety  con- 
sisting of  nine  members,  three  of  them  from  Boston,  — John 
Hancock,  Dr.  Joseph  Warren,  and  Dr.  Benjamin  Church. 
In  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  April  18,  1775,  bodies  of  troops 
were  noticed  marching  to  the  water  side.  Warren,  who  weis 
then  in  Boston,  at  once  despatched  William  Dawes  to  Lex- 
ington to  inform  the  country  of  the  impending  excursion  and 
to  apprize  Hancock  and  Samuel  Adams,  who  were  at  that 
town,  of  their  danger.  Fearing  that  this  messenger  might 
be  intercepted,  at  ten  o'clock  Warren  sent  for  Paul  Revere 
and  desired  him  also  to  set  off  for  Lexington.  Before  this 
it  had  been  arranged  that  in  case  of  a  movement  by  the  Brit- 
ish troops,  signal  lanterns  should  be  displayed  from  the 
tower  of  the  North  Church.  Asking  a  friend  to  make  the 
appointed  signal,  Revere  accoutred  himself,  crossed  the  river 
to  Charlestown,  borrowed  a  horse  of  Deacon  Larkin,  mounted 
and  rode  away.^  Pursuing  a  shorter  route,  he  reached 
Lexington  half  an  hour  before  Dawes,  but  was  captured  by 
a  party  of  British  ofBcers  while  on  his  way  to  Concord. 

The  British  expeditionary  force  of  about  one  thousand 
men  was  ferried  across  from  Boston  to  the  mainland.  As  it 
proceeded  up  into  the  coimtry,  the  booming  of  cannon,  the 
firing  of  guns,  and  the  ringing  of  church  bells  informed 
the  officers  that  their  coming  was  no  secret.  In  the  early 
morning  light,  as  they  approached  the  green  at  Lexington, 
they  saw  some  fifty  armed  men  standing  in  military  array. 

iBsTBTs'i  own  Bcconnt  la  111  B.  H.  arlJclM  In  tbid.,  for  1879-1377,  p.  163; 

Ooa's    Paul    Snare  <3  voU.) ;    C.    F.  tor  187»-18tK),  p.   130;   J.  L.  Watson's 

Qextmmj'E  Tnu  Story  <ff  Paul  Revert ;  Paul  Reoert't  Signal;  ftnd  R.  Frothiog- 

BDd  HavBdiDsettB  Hiitorhul  Sooloty'i  ham's  The  Alarm  <^tht  Night  iff  April 

Proeta^ngt  lor  1978,  p.  371.    Seo  klw  18, 177S. 
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Suddenly  a  shot  rang  out;  it  was  followed  by  a  volley, 
and  before  the  militiamen  could  escape,  eight  of  them  were 
killed  and  ten  others  were  wounded.  The  British  then 
passed  on  to  Concord,  occupied  the  village,  and  stationed 
a  party  beyond  the  bridge  across  the  Concord  River.  It 
was  at  this  point  that  the  mioutemen  from  that  and  the 
neighboring  towns  came  into  condict  with  the  picket. 
After  destroying  a  few  stores  that  had  not  been  removed, 
the  British  left  the  town  on  their  homeward  march.  By 
this  time  the  embattled  farmers  from  far  and  near  had 
gathered  at  sound  of  bell  and  gun.  From  behind  rock, 
fence,  and  building,  they  picked  off  the  brightly  clad  sol- 
diers as  they  hurried  along  the  dusty  road.^  Half  a  mile 
before  reaching  Lexington,  the  exhausted  men  were  re- 
ceived by  Lord  Percy  '  and  fifteen  hundred  soldiers  whona 
Gage  had  sent  with  two  field  pieces  to  their  aid.  After 
resting,  they  again  set  out.  As  soon  as  they  cleared  the 
village,  the  attack  began  again,  and  continued  wilh  un- 
abated fury  until  they  gained  a  position  of  safety  at 
Charlestown,  whence  they  were  ferried  across  to  Boston 
in  the  course  of  the  night.'     The  pursuers  withdrew  to 


iTIu  Amerian  lou  wu  approxl- 
matslf  46  killed,  30  woonded,  0  mUBlng, 
or  9S  In  kU;  the  Britlah  73  killed,  m 
wonnded,  X  mit^ag,  oi  2T3  in  alL 

The  men  of  Colonel  Smith's  i^iment, 
the  Tsntfa  Inbuitry,  wore  three^umered 
cocked  h>t8  bOQiui  with  wlilte  I«ce, 
■oarlet  coat*  (aoed  »nd  turned  np  with 
bright  Teilow  and  oraanietitod  with 
wUte  laee,  scarlet  valBtcoata  and 
brsBobM,  wUte  linen  galten  leadiinK 
above  the  knee,  and  whita  ciAvata 
(R.  Cannon'!  Hittorleal  Bteord  of  tha 
Truth  or  North  Lbuolnihire  StgimtTit 
of  Foot,  SB),  lliaae  gorgeon*  flgoree 
in  tbe  road,  and  tha  fatmeta  In  tlieir 
wotkad^  dotbM  behind  the  hiU-topi 
and  atime-walls  offered  a  oontnut 
wbioh   reminds  one   of   the   events    Id 


Bonth  Africa,  one  hnndied  and  twen^ 
yean  later. 

*  Earl  Percy  wu  the  eldest  wm  of 
Hngb  BmltliBon,  whose  wife  was  tlM 
Inheritor  ot  the  Percy  property.  In  1700, 
Smlthson  ■oooeeded  to  hla  fathet^ia4aw'a 
title  and  also  to  his  name,  and  was  cro- 
ated  Duke  of  Northumberland  by  George 
tlie  Third  on  aoconnt  of  his  political  la- 
fluence.  It  U  said  that  irtien  tbe  king 
relnsed  him  the  Order  of  the  Gartar.li*  re- 
minded the  monarch  that  be  was  the  Brat 
Nortbambetland  to  be  so  denied,  and  that 
Oeoixe  m  replied  that  he  was  tbe  first 
Smlthson  who  had  asked  for  Uie  bonor. 

*  The  bibliography  In  mneor's 
UamoHal  BUlory  of  BoMlon,  lii,  IDl,  is 
very  detailed.  Hudson's  HiMory  of 
Loxington  goe*  Into   ti>e    matter  with 
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Cambridge,  secured    what   refreshment    they    could,  and 
settled  down  to  blockade  the  ministerial  army. 

The  first  accounts  of  this  pregnant  day  were  carried  to 
England  by  Captain  Derby,  who  had  with  him  depositions 
from  eyewitnesses  asserting  that  the  British  at  Lexing- 
ton had  fired  the  first  shot.  The  news  came  as  a  thunder- 
clap, because  much  had  been  expected  from  Lord  North's 
conciliatoty  propositions.  At  first  Lord  Dartmouth  was 
"too  much  affected  to  say  much."  When  be  recovered 
himself,  he  sought  to  minimize  the  affair.  Eleven  days 
later,  Gage's  own  account  reached  London.  There  was 
no  longer  any  doubt.  The  king  determined  to  stand 
firm, — "America  must  be  a  colony  of  England  or  treated 
as  an  enemy,"  he  wrote  to  Dartmouth.'    "Distant  pos- 


gmtt  d«bUI,  bat  wltb  nothing  1ik«  tha 
■PKce  glTea  to  It  by  EUeo  Cbue  <d  the 
■acond  uid  third  Tolnmaa  ot  her  Begin- 
ningi  of  tlu  Amtriean  JUvolution,  — 
nntortiuimtelr  her  quoted  matter  la 
•ometlmoa  not  accoratel;  printed  mud  la 
not  always  correctlir  cited.  FrDthlngbani 
baa  sl*en  long  qaotations  Irom  the 
original  papers  Id  hla  Siege  q^  Boaton 
and  blB  Lifa  of  Jonph  Warren.  Colonel 
Smith's  report  to  Oage  is  printed  la 
HawaehnMtts  Historical  Society's  Pro- 
oswUn^t,  lor  Haj,  1878,  and  In  the 
Appendix  to  Lord  Hahon's  Hi*tory  of 
Sngland,  vi,  p.  zxv.  An  excellent 
EpKliah  acoonnt  Is  Uanunant  Hack- 
ende's  diary  (Hassachnsetu  Hiitorlcal 
Society's  Froixedingt  lot  March,  1890). 
Otiier  material  is  In  ibid,  for  186U-18T0, 
p.  306;  1BT9-1«80,  p.  SIS;  and  1896-1897, 
p.  3M.  Bee  also  "  Proceedings  against 
John  Borne "  (or  Ubel  on  the  British 
govemtnent  in  Howell's  Stale  Trtalt,  zx, 
and  in  brletsr  torm  In  Jolm  Wlnslow'a 
paper  In  the  Publication!  of  the  New 
YoA  Society  at  Foanden  and  Patriots 
of  America,  No.  2.  Dr.  Q.  L.  Goodale's 
"  Address  on  British  and  Colonial  Army 
BacKeon*  on  the  19th  ot  April,  ITTD  "  Is  an 
aicellent  paper.  With  this  may  be 
read  Dr.  Bash's  "  Directions  for' Pteaerr- 


ing  the  Health  ot  Soldiers  "  adopted  by 
the  Bomti  of  War  in  September,  1ITT, 
and  reprinted  in  the  Appendix  of 
Cnthnsh's  Otferralions  on  the  mtent  of 
FnaeTving  the  Health  q/'  SoldUrt  and 
Sallori  (1808).  roll  acooonta  of  the 
erents  ot  this  memorable  day  were 
printed  in  the  Salem  Oaxettt  tor  April  31 
and  reprinted  in  lacalmlle  with  mnch 
otlier  matter  in  the  Jfev  York  Herald 
for  AprU  19, 18TS.    Whole  No.  14, 119. 

1  Boyal  Historical  Mannaerlpta  Com- 
mission's Report*,  xill,  Part  1y,  p.  002. 
This  may  be  said  to  Jnstlfy  Adams's 
BsserUon  tliat  tha  king  bad  declared; 
"  Let  the  consequences  be  what  thay 
may,  It  Is  his  vntUterable  determination 
to  compel  the  colonists  to  abtolvte  obe- 
dlanoa";  Samnel  Adams  to  Jamea 
Bowdoin,  Fblladelpbla,  November  16, 
ITTB;  Hassachnaette  Historical  Society's 
Frooeedingt  tor  1873,  p.  3Sn. 

R.  B.  Baatonl'a  "Crnlse  of  the 
'Qaero'"  In  the  Century,  ixxvl,  p.  TU, 
ts  a  lifelike  acconnt  ot  this  dramatic 
yoyage.  The  interest  aronsed  In  Ennipe 
by  tlie  tidings  ot  "lagrande  acaramo^ 
a  Concordia  "  may  be  seen  in  the  apace 
glTen  to  American  affaita  in  Lttttrt 
Iitoriche  .  .  .  topra  gli  Affari  Corrtnti, 
printed  at  Venice  In  ITTO. 
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sessions  standing  upon  an  equality  with  the  superior  State 
is  more  dangerous  than  being  deprived  of  such  coDaections." 
Od  his  part  Lord  George  Germain  asserted  that  ««a  pistol  ac- 
cidentally fired  occasioned  all  the  mischief."  He  suggested 
turning  the  Canadians  loose  on  the  New  England  frontier 
as  being  one  means  of  bringing  the  rebels  to  reason.  With 
a  politician's  eye,  he  noted  "the  joyful  faces  upon  this 
event,"  thinking  that  it  might  lead  to  a  change  of  min- 
isters.' It  led,  indeed,  in  no  long  time  to  Dartmouth's 
retirement  to  the  less  arduous  place  of  Lord  Privy  Seal 
and  to  Germain's  appointment  to  the  colonial  secretary- 
ship, for  which  he  was  so  signally  and  providentially 
unfitted. 

On  the  morning  of  April  19,  about  ten  o'clock,  while 
the  Concord  men  were  deciding  as  to  their  course  of  action, 
the  Committee  of  Safety  hastily  drew  up  a  statement  as 
to  the  attack  at  Lexington.  This  they  sent  by  a  messen- 
ger to  Connecticut;  and  followed  it  with  another  describing 
the  later  confiict.  From  one  Committee  of  Correspondence 
to  another  these  went,*  reaching  Philadelphia  at  5  p.  m. 
on  April  24.  Six  days  later,  the  news  crossed  the 
Potomac  into  Virginia  ;  and  another  week  saw  it  at  New- 
beni,  North  Carolina.  On  May  8  it  reached  Charlestoti 
by  water.  From  the  seaboard,  the  tidings  were  carried 
westwardly  to  the  remotest  borders.  The  response  was 
instant  and  emphatic.  From  every  part  of  New  England 
minutemen  Streamed  to  Cambridge.  Knowlton  and  Put- 
nam led  the  men  of  ConQecticut;  John  Stark  those  of 
New  Hampshire,  and  Nathanael  Greene  those  of  Rhode 
Island.      At  Mount  Vernon  in  Virginia  Washington  de- 


^SlonfordSaekvUte  JfonuMrJpt*,  1,      ottbeToiy  daw  In  tbU  pUoe  alnoa  the 
131, 13S.  accoDDt  of  the  engBgemsot  In  Naw  Ei^- 

'"ItlaftdintiabletoaMUwkltontloD      Und."    Chriilophar  Hudimll'i Kjary. 
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clared  that  now  it  was  either  war  or  slavery,  and  in 
far-off  South  Carolina  two  regiments  of  infantry  were 
recruited.  "  The  people  of  Charleston  are  as  mad  as  they 
are  here  in  Boston,"  wrote  Gage.  In  the  upper  regions  of 
North  Carolina  the  frontiersmen  were  even  more  overflow- 
ing with  wrath  and  more  outspoken  in  their  indignation 
at  the  doings  of  the  government.  On  the  last  day  of  May 
some  of  them,  at  Charlotte  in  Mecklenburg  County,  re- 
solved that  all  civil  and  military  commissions  "heretofore 
granted  by  the  Crown,  to  be  exercised  in  these  colonies, 
are  null  and  void,  and  the  constitution  of  each  particular 
colony  wholly  suspended."'  They  also  provided  for  carry- 
ing on  their  own  affairs  "until  laws  shall  be  provided 
for  us  by  the  Congress." 

While  the  news  of  Lexington  and  Concord  was  speeding 
southward  and  westward  to  the  uttermost  confines  of  the 
colonies,  the  delegates  to  the  second  Continental  Congress 
were  making  their  way  to  Philadelphia,  where  that  body 
began  its  sessions  on  May  10,  1775.  In  January,  Lord 
Dartmouth  bad  addressed  a  circular  letter*  to  the  colonial 
governors,  directing  them  to  prevent  the  choice  of  delegates 
to  this  body.     The  members  of  the  second  congress,  there- 

>Ho;t'i  Iteetlenburg  Deetaratton,  E.  Dodd,  now  of  Chicago;  and  Stephen 
S3,  qoodiij-  the  Soath-GaroUna  AiMlle  B.  Weeks  and  B.  W.  D.  Connor,  two  of 
a(TQe«l&7,  Jnneia,  ITTH;  Ashe'iJTorM  theoloaeatttndBnlsoIUiehlstoiyof  Uiat 
Carolina,  1,4^;  H.  Addlngton  Brace  In  atrnta.  The  lut  named  mmt  kindlr 
Nvrth  Amtrietm  Sevttv,  clTiil,  47.  funlehed  me  with  a  copj.  HIetorkal 
Tbew  antborftlM  are  united  in  dlnredit-  atiidente  are  now  of  the  opinion  tliat 
lug  the  ea-caUed  MeoklenbnrK  Declaia-  Uie  "Mecklenbaig  Daolaration  of  In- 
Uon  of  Haj  20,  ITTO,  which  hae  never  dependence"  of  Kmj  30,  1TT5,  wm 
been  (annd  In  my  contempoiarr  pabU-  ^ply  an  old  man'a  attempt  to  repro- 
catiotu  nieee  facta  have  been  nroit  dacefrommemorywhathadbeenwritten 
•ncdnetly  stated  In  a  leaflet  leaned  bj  a  qnirter  of  a  centoiy  earlier.  Hie  re- 
Tan  Ifo^en,  at  Greeniboro,  N.  C.  eolTee  of  Hay  SI  that  are  noted  In  the 
AmoDfc  the  name!  apitended  to  this  text  were  tboroogbgoing  and  adequate, 
little  brochure  are  those  of  the  president  There  Is  no  qneatlon  as  to  their  genoino- 
aod  former  president  of  the  UniTcrslty  ness.  Both  lets  are  printed  In  the  Iforlh 
of  North  Carolina;  Proleasor*  Phillips,  Carolina  Jtecordi,  iz,  1963,  1282.  Poll 
Hamilton,  and  Raper  of  tltnt  Institntion;  dtatlons  are  given  in  Hoyt'sbook. 
Boaett,  now  of  SmlUi  College,  and  W.  'Iforth  Cwoltna  Aooni*,  Ix,  UOS. 
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'  (■ .  ^•■'  ■:  chosen  by  irregular  revolutionary  conventions  or 
..'■•.  J  in  the  several  colonies,  instead  of  by  the  regular 
.  -■  . -s,  and  were  more  representative  of  the  radical 
in  the  colonies  than  might  otherwise  have  been 
■ '  I  ■  ■  ■  1  The  new  congress  was  a  revolutionary  Isody,  and 
ii  :' .  -' 1  se  a  representative  of  constitutional  authority. 
Among  the  new  members  was  Benjamin  Franklin,  who 
had  now  returned  from  his  last  embassy  to  England. 
Before  long  Thomas  Jefferson  succeeded  Washington,  when 
the  latter  left  Philadelphia  to  assume  command  of  the 
army  at  Cambridge.  From  every  quarter  the  delegates 
brought  with  them  resolutions  in  favor  of  sustaining  Massa- 
chusetts ;  many  of  them  also  brought  suggestions  for  the 
formation  of  local  revolutionary  governments.  In  every 
colony,  however,  there  were  men  of  influence  and  character 
who  thought  that  nothing  should  be  done  looking  toward 
a  definite  separation  from  the  British  empire.  Only  sixty 
days  before,  John  Adams  had  pronounced  against  independ- 
ence and  the  Massachusetts  Provincial  Congress  had 
declared  that  even  the  blood  of  the  19th  of  April  bad  not 
detached  them  from  their  lawful  sovereign.  Independence 
in  any  form  was  out  of  the  question  for  the  time  being. 
Resistance  to  the  ministerial  army  was  quite  another  thing. 
Congress  took  the  soldiers  that  were  blockading  Boston 
into  the  continental  service,  appointed  Washington  com- 
mander-in-chief, and  published  a  "  Declaration  setting  forth 
the  Causes  and  Necessity  for  taking  up  Arms."  *  It  repre- 
sented the  opinions  of  the  majority,  but  was  not  phrased 
in  the  vigorous  language  that  Jefferson  bad  suggested. 
After  recounting  the  course  of  the  estrangement  from  Great 


>  As  to  Um  Mitliorthlp  of  tbli  deelw  chiuetU  IDstorkkl  Soetetr'i  Fnond- 
ndoD.  aoe  8tlU<  L^«  attd  Timt*  <ff  Ingf  tor  Oclober,  18S0,  knd  tha  booka 
JiJtji.  DicUnton,  161,  3B8,  aad  Hum-      dud  Ui«m1b. 
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Britain,  this  memorable  document  goes  on  to  declare  that 
«Id  our  own  native  Land,  in  Defense  of  the  Freedom 
that  is  our  Birthright,  and  which  we  ever  enjoyed 
tiU  the  late  Violation  of  it ;  for  the  Protection  of  our 
Property,  acquired  solely  by  the  honest  Industry  of  our 
Forefathers  and  ourselves  against  Violence  actually  offered, 
we  have  taken  up  Arms :  We  shall  lay  them  down  when 
Hostilities  shall  cease  on  the  Part  of  the  Aggressors,  and 
all  Danger  of  their  being  renewed  shall  be  removed,  and 
not  before."  Congress  also  formulated  a  petition  to  the 
king  which  was  popularly  denominated  the  "  Olive 
Branch." 

The  actual  governing  body  in  Massachusetts  ever  since 
October,  1774,  had  been  the  Provincial  Congress  and  its 
committees.  Money  had  been  found  by  advising  the  tax 
gatherers  to  turn  in  the  fuuds  that  they  collected  to  the 
receiver-general  appointed  by  the  Provincial  Congress 
instead  of  to  the  public  treasurer.^  Three  days  after  the 
affair  at  Lexington,  this  congress  resolved  that  an  army  of 
thirty  thousand  men  be  immediately  raised,  of  whom  thir- 
teen thousand  six  hundred  should  berecruited  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  the  other  New  England  colonies  were  asked 
to  furnish  the  rest.  The  raising  of  new  regiments  was  at 
once  begun,  and  by  June  a  more  permanent  force  was  in 
front  of  Boston  than  that  of  the  minutemen  who  had 
rushed  to  the  field  on  the  first  alarm ;  but  the  terras  of 
service  of  the  new  men  were  generally  confined  to  the  current 
year.  The  more  important  positions  were  given  to  veter- 
ans of  the  French  and  Indian  wars,  some  of  whom  were 
too  old  for  active  service  in  the  field.  Others  were  as- 
signed to  popular  leaders  whose  infiuence  would  bring  men 
into  the  field.     The  inexperience  of  some  of  these  political 

^  JoumaU  ttf  each  Pravhielal  Congret  t(f  MattadaaetU,  148. 
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colonels  and  majors  led  to  lamentable  mistakes  and  failures 
when  the  next  important  conflict  took  place.  Gage  had 
also  received  reenforcements,  including  three  major-gener- 
als, Howe,  Clinton,  and  Burgoyne.  The  situation  was 
peculiar  in  the  extreme :  a  veteran  army  of  six  or  seven 
thousand  men,  supplied  with  every  requisite  for  the  con- 
duct of  war,  was  confined  on  an  island,  for  Boston  was 
practically  an  island  in  those  days,  by  a  blockading  force 
three  or  four  times  as  numerous,  constantly  changing,  un- 
supplied  with  the  requisites  of  warfare,  and  woefully  undis- 
ciplined. Gage  had  effectually  closed  the  narrow  isthmus 
which  connected  Boston  with  the  mainland,  so  that  direct 
assault  wa^  out  of  the  question ;  the  blockaders  had 
stationed  themselves  on  ground  commanding  the  ap- 
proaches to  this  isthmus,  so  that  all  egress  in  that  direc- 
tion was  practically  impossible.  On  the  mainland  to  the 
east  and  south  of  Boston  were  Dorchester  Heights,  across 
a  narrow  strip  of  water ;  and  to  the  west  and  north,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Charles  River,  on  a  hilly  peninsula,  stood 
the  village  of  Gharlestown.  Bunker  Hill  formed  the  west^ 
ern  part  of  this  peninsula,  terminating  in  a  low  eminence 
to  the  eastward  that  was  occupied  by  pastures,  Breed's 
pastures  and  others.  The  occupation  of  the  Dorchester  and 
Charlestown  hills  was  essential  for  the  safety  of  Boston, 
but  otherwise  was  valueless,  because  they  in  their  turn 
were  commanded  by  neighboring  heights.  Eastern  Massa- 
chusetts, indeed,  was  one  succession  of  easily  fortified  hill- 
tops. Apart  from  political  purposes,  there  was  no  reasoc 
for  the  retention  of  the  British  army  at  Boston,  for  New 
York  was  the  strategic  center  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 
The  prestige  of  the  British  forbade  an  early  retirement 
From  the  colonial  point  of  view,  it  would  have  been  well 
to  have  tempted  the  enemy  into  the  country  for  anothei 
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bushwlutcking  like  that  of  April  19.  Politically,  such 
an  idea  was  impossible;  the  thought  of  the  ministerial 
armj  immured  in  Boston,  living  on  salt  rations,  was  too  in- 
spiring. Nor  was  it  possible  for  a  volunteer  army  to  stand 
inactive  until  the  enemy  either  attacked  or  moved  away. 
At  almost  the  same  moment  both  combatants  resolved  on 
taking  a  decisive  step ;  the  British  to  occupy  Dorchester 
Heights,  from  which  the  harbor  as  well  as  the  town  could 
be  threatened ;  the  Americans  to  seize  the  Charlestown 
hills,  because  most  of  their  soldiers  were  nearer  that  point. 
Originally  the  plan  had  been  to  fortify  the  bills  on  the 
mainland  commanding  the  crest  of  Bunker  Hill,  but  men, 
guns,  and  ammunition  for  so  large  a  plan  were  lacking. 
On  the  evening  of  June  16,  1775,  Colonel  William  Prescott 
led  his  own  regiment  and  some  other  soldiers  to  Bunker  Hill. 
Possibly  because  the  soil  was  very  refractory  at  that  point, 
the  detachment  proceeded  to  the  eastward  extremity,  just 
above  Charlestown.  When  morning  dawned  (June  17), 
the  lookout  on  the  nearest  British  man-of-war,  which  was 
swinging  at  her  moorings  just  below,  was  astonished  to 
see  a  redoubt  some  six  feet  in  height  crowning  the  top  of 
Breed's  HilL  The  warships  and  a  land  battery  on  one  of 
the  Boston  hills  opened  fire  at  once.  Prescott's  men  were 
thirsty  and  hungry  and  anxious  to  be  relieved,  but  he  re- 
fused to  let  them  go  back  because  they  had  become  ac- 
customed to  the  roar  of  artillery  and  had  witnessed  the 
small  amount  of  damage  which  the  cannonading  had 
caused.  He  asked  for  more  men  and  food  ;  but  so  poor  was 
the  organization  that  reenforcing  him  or  supplying  him 
was  a  matter  of  difficulty  and  great  confusion.  Knowlton 
from  Connecticut  and  Stark*  from  New  Hampshfre  led  their 
men  to  the  front,  and  occupied  a  line  extending  from  the 

>  a.  F.  WUl«7*i  SmU-CtnUttnial  Book  f^  Mmdvmsr  PT.H.],  393. 
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redoubt  to  the  River  Mystic.  Adventurous  soldiers  from 
many  regiments,  in  groups  or  individually,  made  their  way 
to  the  firing  line,  notwithstanding  the  cannonading  from 
British  ships  and  floating  batteries.*  The  most  notable 
figures  among  these  later  comers  were  Joseph  Warren  and 
Israel  Putnam.  The  former,  although  a  majoi^general, 
served  as  a  private  in  the  redoubt,  while  Putnam  by  ex- 
ample and  exhortation  made  the  defense  more  vigorous 
an4--more  prolonged.  Stark  and  Knowlton  built  a  de- 
fensive breastwork  from  the  material  furnished  by  stone 
walls  and  rail  fences,  —  and  thus  gave  their  troops  a  feel- 
ing of  security  which  was  most  helpful. 

Upon  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  redoubt,  Gage  sum- 
moned a  council  of  war  which,  unlike  most  councils,  was 
unanimous  in  advising  immediate  attack.  The  danger  of 
being  caught  between  the  main  American  force  at  Cam- 
bridge and  the  detachment  on  the  Charlestown  hills*  deter- 
mined Gage  and  Howe  to  assault  the  position  in  front, 
although  Clinton  and  Burgoyne  advised  the  contrary.  The 
command  in  the  field  was  assigned  to  Howe,  who  was  the 
senior  major-general.  Sir  William  Howe  came  of  a  dis- 
tinguished family.  His  eldest  brother,  Lord  Howe,  had 
been  killed  at  Ticonderoga  in  1758 ;  Richard,  the  second 
brother,  was  the  Admiral  Lord  Howe  of  the  Revolutionary 

1  Soldlsrt    tnm    rixtten    Atnartokn  BritUhooiiiniMidertohBTetBlEadBiinkeT 

regiments,   or   more,   were   preaent  at  H1U  Bommit  In  the  rear  ul  the  Amerlon 

Bnnku  Hill.    Reckoning  tliem  or  halt  worki,  and   would   hare  placed   tboae 

o(  them  at  their  ordinary  itrangthwoiiM  work*  at  his  mercf."     3«e  also  C.  7. 

elre  four  thousand  men  and  more;  but  Adami's  "Battle  of   Banker  Hill"  In 

Dioat  at  theseregimentsbadonlya  hand-  American  SUUnicatSevletB,  April,  1B96, 

Inl  of  men  in  the  fight.    It  Is  theretore  p.  401.    Mr.  Adams  served  In  the  Army 

Impoaaibla  to  give  the  numbers.  of  the  Potomac  throDgh   the  War  for 

'  Id  commenting  apon  the  battle  ot  Secesaloa,   and    was    bieretted    as   a 

BllliksrHlll,ColonaICanington  (Aod^  hrigadtei^general   at   Its   close.         His 

q^  1A«  Ameriean  Seooltition,  113,  New  mtUtairexperience,  Inoombtnatlon  with 

York,  1888)  says:    "  A  prompt  oocupa-  Ills   marked   historical  Insight,  give   a 

tlon  of  tbs  Isthmna,  nnder  the  gnns  of  peculiar  vaJae  to  this  and  other  papers 

tlM   flea%    [would]    haTe   enabled   the  criticising  militai;  opemtlou. 
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War.  General  Howe  himself,  had  led  the  foriom  hope 
of  twenty-four  that  seized  the  entrenched  path  which  as- 
cended from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Heights  of  Abraham 
and  cleare'd  the  road  for  Wolfe's  advancing  column.  He 
was  now  forty-six  years  of  age,  and  at  the  moment  few 
British  officers  had  a  more  brilliant  position  in  the  public 
mind. 

Gathering  the  British  troops  in  Boston  and  ferrying 
them  across  the  harbor  to  the  seaward  end  of  the  Charles- 
town  peninsula  was  a  work  of  time.  As  soon  as  Howe 
closely  observed  the  American  lines  and  the  broken  natiire 
of  the  ground  over  which  the  assault  must  be  made 
he  sent  to  Gage  for  more  men.  It  was  afternoon  before 
the  British  attacked.'  The  soldiers,  burdened  with  blank- 
ets, knapsacks,  and  provisions,  for  it  was  intended  to 
pursue  the  retreating  rebels  upon  their  flight,  stumbled 
heavily  over  the  plowed  land,  slowly  climbed  the  fences  and 
stone  walls,  and  gradually  advanced  up  the  slope  toward 
the  redoubt.  Along  the  American  line  the  order  ran : 
"Wait  until  you  see  the  whites  of  their  eyesi"  "Aim  at 
the  hips  1 "  "  Aim  at  the  handsome  coats  I "  The  firing, 
when  it  began,  was  so  heavy  and  continuous  that  the  Brit- 

1  Tbs  tettlo  of  BanlMT  HUl  mod  ths 
"Slage  ol  Boatoo"  oacup;  m,  larga 
poitloD  at  the  Konerml  biBtorlei  of  ttaa 
WW,  knd  of  BiMt  ot  tba  spoeiml  work* 
noted  uDdar  Luingtiin.  I&  uddMoa 
nuf  tw  mantloneil  tha  pabUoktiona  ot 
tba  BoDker  BUI  Hannnent  AModkUon, 
mptcHailj  Um  mUcI*  bj  Qonentl  Honca 
N.  FlibM  la  tba  nninbar  for  190T.    Tbe 


Bnnkar  HUl  pndnoad  mutj  booka  and 
aitldsa.  IneiMie  N.  Tubox  Mid 
W.  P.  LlTlbgitoit  haTB  both  wrJti«D 
blogTftphlea  ot  PntnuD.  All  mooounu 
of  Us  Hh«ra  In  the  battla  ftre  iMgely 
baaad  on  tha  depoaltlou  of  tha  veter- 
miu  thkt  were  btkan  In  1838.  Tba 
Mooont  b7    Indxe    WlUlwn   Pnaeott, 


Colons!  Prenott'a  woo,  U  In  t 
■Btts  Hlatorfcal  Bodetj'i  PtvcatiUMt*, 
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ish  weat  down  In  ranks.  In  some  companies  only  eight  or 
nine  men  were  uninjured.  Back  the  survivors  rushed  out  of 
musket  range.  Again  they  formed  and  marched  to  the  at- 
tack, and  once  more  were  driven  back.  Clinton  with  four 
hundred  marines  now  came  to  the  aid  of  Howe.  The 
third  assault  was  made  with  greater  attention  to  the  tacti- 
cal problems,  and  artillery  was  used  with  effect.  Again 
the  slaughter  was  great  ^  but,  suddenly,  the  redoubt  was 
silent.  The  last  cartridge  had  been  burned.  Id  this  time 
of  direful  need  it  is  related  that  one  man  having  some 
spare  powder  in  his  pocket  "  tare  off  some  part  of  his 
shirt  to  make  wadding  of,  &  when  he  had  fir'd  away  all 
his  powder  he  retreated  without  hat  or  wigg,  &  almost 
naked."  ^  Some  of  the  Americans  had  bayonets,  but  most 
of  them  were  without  defensive  weapons,  and  they  could 
not  withstand  the  greater  number  of  the  British.  They  re- 
treated without  confusion,  first  to  Bunker  Hill,  then  to  the 
mainland;  the  pursuers  bivouacked  for  the  night  on  the 
hill.  One  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  British  soldiers 
were  killed  or  wounded  on  this  ever  to  be  remembered 
day, —  a  greater  proportionate  loss  than  had  befallen  any 
detachment  of  the  British  army  in  the  Seven  Years'  War 
made  memorable  by  the  battles  of  Minden  and  Quebec* 

'  This  uatence  la  quoted  In  a  letter  kbont  the  battle  could  not  hare  been  In 

dated    "  Newbnry     Port,    2lBt     Jane,  It,  nor  even  In  Ita  neighbDrhood.    They 

ITTO,"  In  HaBBachontU  Hletorical  So-  had  got  bo  naed  to  telling  the  atorj  tor 

ciatjr'a  Froeaedingi,  18C9-18T0,    p.  226.  the  wonderment  of  Tillage  liatenen,  as 

^he  amonnt  of  care  required  to  scroti-  grandfathers'  tales,  and  as  petted  repre- 

nlMhiatoTj,  when  told  by  oontemporaries  aentatlTea  of  '  the  spirit  ot  '76,'  that  Uiey 

io  their  old  age,  la  iUoatrated  by  the  de-  did  not  distlngniah  between  what  they 

podtiona  of  the  forty  anrrlTon  of  the  had  teen  and  done  and  what  tbey  bad 

Battle  of  Bunker  HIU  who  were  preaent  read,  heard,  ot  dreamed."    liM.,  Flnt 

on  the  ocoaaion  of  the   laying  ol  the  Series,  It,  231  note,  232  note, 
comer  atone  of  the  monnment  commemo-  *  The  loues  of  the  British  at  Banker 

ndng  that  erent.     These  testimonies,  milwereeitraordinary,  as  appears  from 

Cor  the  moat  part,  were  "  mlztnrea  of  old  Lieatenant  luman's  lUts  (Penruylvania 

men's  broken  memories  and  fond  Im-  Magaxine  of  BitlorT/,  zxiil,  1T6).    The 

aginlnga  with  the  love  of  the  marrellous.  total  number  at  offlcera  killed  in  the 

Same  of  those  wlio  gave  In  affldavitB  twenty  battles   of   the   war   was   IBSj 
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On  the  American  aide,  one  hundred  and  forty  were  killed, 
two  hundred  and  seventy-one  wounded,  and  thirty  were  re- 
ported as  missing.  It  is  a  "  most  decisive  blow  against  the 
Bostooians,"  wrote  Lord  George  Germain  (July  26)  on  first 
hearing  the  news.'  "  I  wish  we  could  sell  them  another 
hill  at  the  same  price,"  was  the  ardently  expressed  desire 
of  Nathanael  Greene.' 

Lexington  and  Concord  and  Bunker  Hill  decided  the 
matter;  there  could  be  no  going  back.  Since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year,  and  even  before,  the  king  had  anxiously 
watched  every  move.  Over  and  over  again  he  wrote  to 
Lord  North  and  to  Lord  Dartmouth  and  in  repeated  mes- 
sages to  Parliament  that  the  colonists  must  submit, — 
after  that  conciliation  might  be  possible.  There  was  not 
the  slightest  doubt  in  his  mind,  nor  was  there  in  the  mind 
of  any  Englishman  in  authority  or  within  the  ranks  from 
which  those  in  authority  were  drawn,  that  Great  Britain 
was  supreme  in  the  empire  and  that  the  British  Parlia- 
ment was  the  supreme  legislative  power  in  Great  Britain, 
and  in  the  empire,  too.  The  broadest  minded  and  friend- 
liest of  Englishmen,  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  himself,  had  no 
question  on  this  point.  In  February,  1775,  he  offered  a 
provisional  act  for  settling  the  troubles  in  America.  The 
further  title  of  this  proposed  law  was  *<  for  asserting  the 
Supreme  Legislative  Authority  and  Superintending  Power 
of  Great  Britain  over  the  Colonies."  •     It  was  in  the  form 

woimded, 38T.    Of tbeaa 3T, or kbont one-  nuiy,   1TT5,  ha   deeUnd    "h»   wonU 

^hth,wersklHedUBQDkeTHiU,uid68,  Deither  rlak  Dor  buud  life  or  fartmm 

or  liboat  one-sizth  of  Uie  totAl  numbeT,  tDsacbseuM[oTiiahing  Amerte*].  .  .  ■ 

wen  wounded  od  that  day.  Ha  sbonld  sot  trekd  in  th«  aUiw  of  hli 

1  Stop/ord-aaekville  Papen,  1, 136.  noble,    bat     111-tated    aaoeetar     <I«td 

*Q.'W.antiat'»  lAft  of  Nathanael  Strafford),    who   flnt   conrtad  pc^olar 

Qntne,  1,  SB;    Trothlnghaiti'*  5ie(w  nf  tavonr,  and  then  daeertod  tbecaoaeba 

Borton,  210.  had  embaAed  In ;  lor  u  h«  had  set  ont 

■TheHarqnBnoIBoeklnghamnnns  by  anppordnK  the  caoae  of  the  p«oida 

to  haTa  stood  alone.    In  the  debate  on  agalnat  the  tyranny  and  arbitrary  i>Ma- 

tba  dIatnibanoBi    In  America,  in  Feb-  nrea  of  miniateia,  ao  h«  aboold  nBT«r,  for 
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of  a  declaratory  act  containing  among  other  things 
the  statement  that  the  colonies  were  subordinate  to  the 
British  Parliament.  Edmund  Burke  likewise  asserted  that 
the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  sat  at  the  head  of  the  em- 
pire in  two  capacities,  one  as  a  local  legislature,  the  other 
in  "  her  imperial  character."  As  such,  «  she  superintends 
all  the  several  inferior  legislatures."  A  minister  who  had 
announced  as  a  part  of  his  policy,  in  1776,  the  giving  up  of 
the  idea  of  parliamentary  supremacy  could  not  have  held 
his  ofBce  for  a  day;  a  king  who  had  proposed  such  a 
thing  would  have  lost  his  crown.  Between  parties  in 
England,  the  question  was  as  to  the  assertion  of  this 
power  in  point  of  time  and  object.  The  shedding  of 
blood  in  America,  both  British  and  colonial,  only  deepened 
the  determination  to  compel  submission  to  the  "parent 
state  "  and  its  Parliament.  Gage  was  recalled  and  the  chief 
command  given  to  Howe,  with  authority  to  transport  the 
army  from  Boston.  Negotiations  were  at  once  begun 
with  foreign  powers  for  a  supply  of  veteran  soldiers  to 
compel  the  undutiful  children  to  obedience,  and  arrange- 
ments were  made  to  recruit  British  regiments  to  their 
war  strength  and  to  furnish  the  army  in  America  with 
food  and  equipment. 

The  determination  to  coerce  the  colonists  was  the  more 
readily  reached  because  no  stiff  resistance  weis  expected. 
The  Americans  were  looked  upon  as  cowards  by  those 
bigh  in  office.  General  James  Murray,  who  had  so  gal- 
lantly defended  Quebec  in  the  winter  of  1768-59,  wrote 
to  Germain  that  the  native-bom  American  was  "  an  effemi- 
nate  thing,  very  unfit  for  and  very  impatient  of  war."  He 
took  it  for  granted  that  Washington  would  have  to  rely 

:   batrm;  thMn."     Parttamtntarf  Bittoiy, 
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on  the  emigrants  from  Europe  who  had  not  yet  been 
«  mpllify'd  by  an  American  possession."  '  Lord  Sandwich 
averred  that  Sir  Peter  Warren  had  represented  the  con- 
duct of  the  New  Englanders  at  the  siege  of  Louisbourg 
"  as  in  the  highest  degree  dastardly."  He  himself,  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  answered  for  it  that  they 
« will  bluster  and  swell  when  danger  is  at  a  distance,  but 
when  it  comes  near,  will  like  all  other  mobs  throw  down 
their  arms  and  run  away,"  *  These  opinions  reflected  the 
contempt  of  military  men  for  citizen  soldiery  in  the  day 
when  tactics  demanded  that  opposing  armies  march  slowly 
toward  one  another  and  fire  into  each  other's  faces.  The 
colonists  had  learned  a  different  mode  of  warfare,  more 
suited  to  a  broken  and  forested  country.  Whenever  pos- 
sible they  got  behind  trees  or  logs  or  sheltered  themselves 
in  a  hole  in  the  ground  and  shot  down  the  first  enemy  who 
came  within  range.  In  Europe,  war  was  a  profession  ;  in 
America  it  was  only  waged  for  life  and  family.  Before 
the  confiict  ended  there  was  something  plaintive  in  the 
complaints  of  Englishmen  and  Germans  that  the  Americans 
fought  like  savages,  —  the  frontier  had  taught  them  a 
more  modem  method  of  warfare. 

The  stand  made  by  the  colonists  at  Bunker  Hill  aroused 
a  spirit  of  exultation  throughout  the  continent,  which  was 
not  at  all  lessened  by  the  fact  that,  in  the  end,  their  troops 
had  been  obliged  to  retreat.  A  few  days  before  this  battle, 
the  Continental  Congress  had  begun  the  reorganization  of 
the  army  by  taking  the  force  that  was  blockading  Boston 

I  atop/ard-SaeJcBille  Papen,  1,   3T1.  tDftke  tben  Bssertlona.    Tba  Dobniona 

Wolte's  opinion  of  Americim  eoimdlca  Dr.  Shebbeue  thought  tb&t,  hmd  not  Eng- 

bas  alreiLdy  Iwen  noted  in  the  preunt  luid  interfered  in  ITM,  "  the  coloniMs. 

woik  (il,  ST»  Dote  2).  like  tbe  herd  of  swine  possesMd  by  tba 

iRichard  Price  to  Joii&b  Qniney.  Jr.  Devil,  wonld,  otherwise,  hare  nm  bnad- 

(Musachasetti  Htitoricai  Society's  Pro-  long  into  the  Atlantic  ocean  and  been 

eetding»,'tSM.j,  1903,  p.  28T].  Dr.  Priee  drowned, throngh tear ottbeCtnadiana." 
■tat«d  that  be  heard    Lord    Sandwich 
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into  the  serrice  of  the  contiaent  and  appointing  general 
officers  to  command  iL  The  jealousy  of  New  England, 
which  was  high  even  at  this  time,  and  the  great  proportion 
of  New  England  officers  in  the  army  led  to  the  selection  of 
Washington  as  commander-in-chief  ^  and  to  the  appoint- 
ment, as  major-generals,  of  Horatio  Gates  and  Charles  Lee, 
who  had  been  officers  in  the  British  army,  but  were  now 
living  in  Virginia.  Washington  hastened  to  Cambridge, 
and  entered  earnestly  upon  the  task  of  making  more  effi- 
cient the  troops  that  he  found  there  and  in  the  neighboring 
towns.'  Supplies  of  powder  and  munitions  of  war  were 
so  scanty,  and  the  discipline  of  the  troops  so  lax  that  he 
was  obliged  to  remain  inactive  for  nearly  eight  months. 
In  the  interval  the  force  that  he  at  first  commanded  melted 
away,  owing  to  the  terms  of  enlistment  coming  to  an  end 
with  the  close  of  the  year,  and  a  new  army  had  to  be  re- 
cruited and  schooled  in  the  discipline  and  art  of  war. 
The  seizure  of  Ticonderoga,  on  May  10,  1776,  and  the  cap- 
ture of  a  British  ordnance  brig  six  months  later,  supplied 
him  with  warlike  material  when  the  snows  of  the  winter 
made  it  possible  to  drag  the  guns  captured  at  the  former 
place  from  Lake  Champlain  to  the  seaboard. 

The  forts  at  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  which  had 
performed  such  great  services  to  the  French  and  the  Eng- 
lish in  preceding  campaigns,  had  been  used  as  storehouses 
and  magazines  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Peace  of  Paris 
in  1763.  In  order  to  keep  a  proper  force  at  Quebec  and 
to  provide  even  the  weak  detachment  that  was  sent  to 

■On  the  drcQinstuieM  of  tbls  up-  Tolnma  of  the  Writingi  of  "WathxngUm. 

pobitinent  lee  the  WorlttofJohnAdata*,  He  get  forth  the  s&me  facta  In  a  more 

li,    41S-418;     Haukchiuetle   Hisuirlcal  popular  form  In  7^  Nation  (June  13, 

Sodety'e     Proeeedingt    for    18fig-lS60,  1889)  reprinted   la  bis  Spuriout  Letten 

68-76.     Woithington  C.    TatA  hu  ez-  attHbuted  to  WtuhiagUm,  pp.  13S-14T. 
■mined  tUi  nibject  with  hla  naual  care  *See  Note  at  end  at  chapter. 

In  a  long  note  to  p.  4T6  ol  the  second 
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Boston,  the  interior  garrisons  and  posts  bad  been  denuded. 
Possibly  Gage,  from  his  knowledge  of  the  weakness  of  the 
radicals  in  New  York,  had  not  felt  apprehensive  for  these 
magazinea  They  were  guarded  by  very  small  forces;  a 
few  officers  and  about  forty  men  at  Ticonderoga,  and  even 
smaller  numbers  at  Crown  Point,  Fort  George,  and  St. 
Johns.  It  occurred  to  Benedict  Arnold,  an  enterprising 
Connecticut  militia  officer,  who  was  hastening  to  Boston 
on  the  first  alarm,  and  also  to  Ethan  Allen,  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  of  the  settlers  in  the  New  Hampshire 
Grants,  that  the  seizure  of  these  posts  was  entirely  feasible, 
if  undertaken  immediately  without  apprising  the  garrisons 
of  their  danger.  Arnold  Eisked  the  Committee  of  Safety 
for  a  commission  and  authority  to  recruit  a  force  for  this 
purpose.  -  Both  were  given  him,  and  he  started  for  western 
New  England ;  but  found  that  Ethan  Allen  had  already 
embodied  his  expedition.  Without  recruiting  his  men, 
therefore,  Arnold  joined  as  a  volunteer.  Ethan  Allen  and 
his  followers  lived  in  what  is  now  southern  Vermont,  on 
lands  which  had  been  granted  to  them  by  New  Hamp- 
shire authorities.  New  York  claimed  jurisdiction  over 
this  tract,  and  from  time  to  time  officials  from  Albany 
attempted  to  enforce  this  jurisdiction ;  those  who  escaped 
without  a  severe  beating  were  fortunate.  Allen  and  the 
Green  Mountain  boys  were  frontiersmen  inured  to  hard- 
ship and  capable  of  exceedingly  rapid  and  vigorous 
movements.  They  now  marched  to  Lake  Champlain, 
where  as  many  as  possible  embarked  on  whatever  boats 
could  be  seized,  crossed  the  lake  to  Ticonderoga,  entered 
the  fort  at  night  without  opposition,  and  captured  it  with 
its  startled  garrison.  Two  days  later,  Crown  Point  likewise 
succumbed  to  their  vigorous  rapidity  of  movement.  Soon 
Arnold  was  joined  by  fifty  recruits.     These  he  placed  on 
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a  schooner,  and,  sailing  to  the  outlet  of  the  lake,  captured 
Fort  St.  John  and  an  armed  sloop  that  lay  anchored  near 
hy.  More  recruits  joining  him,  he  assumed  command  of  the 
forces  on  the  lake.^  This  arrogation  of  authority  aroused 
so  much  resentment  that  Arnold  returned  to  Cambridge ; 
but  his  ardent  spirit  was  not  daunted,  and  he  soon  joined 
with  others  in  suggesting  the  feasibility  of  surprising 
Quebec  by  a  rapid  march  through  the  wilderness  of  Maine. 
During  the  summer  of  1775  the  blockade  of  Boston 
became  so  effective  that  no  supplies  from  the  country 
reached  the  British  soldiers  and  the  other  inhabitants  of  that 
town.  From  this  time,  they  were  obliged  to  procure  food 
and  clothing,  as  well  as  all  military  supplies,  from  Halifax, 
or  from  the  other  colonies,  or  from  England  itself.  It 
occurred  to  Colonel  John  Glover  of  Marjalehead,  who  was 
as  much  at  home  on  ship  as  on  shore,  that  it  would  be  per- 
fectly practicable  to  capture  some  of  these  transports  on  their 
way  to  Boston  and  thus  add  greatly  to  the  distress  of  the 
garrison.  He  laid  the  matter  before  Washington,  who  com- 
missioned him  to  fit  out  one  or  more  vessels  at  the  continental 
expense  to  perform  this  service.  Soon  several  small  fish- 
ing schooners,  the  Hanaocky  Lee,  J'hm&Un,  and  Warren, 
sailed  from  Marblehead.  The  Zee  was  commanded  by 
John  Manley,  bom  in  England,  in  Devonshire.  He  came 
to  Marblehead,  was  married  there,  and  was  known  to  his 
townsmen  as  John  Russell.  His  crew  consisted  of  fifty 
men  of  Glover's  regiment.  The  Zee  carried  ten  swivels 
and  four  four-pounders,  and  was  provided  with  twenty 
rounds  of  ammunition.  On  October  29,  she  sailed  from 
Marblehead,  and  for  a  month  met  with  slight  success. 
Late  in  November  it  was  reported  from  Boston  that  the 
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British  officials  at  that  place  were  anxious  over  the  non- 
appearance of  an  ordnance  brig,  the  Nancy,  laden  with  a 
very  valuable  cargo  of  military  stores.  Manley  at  once 
sailed  in  the  hope  of  intercepting  her,  and  three  days  later 
sighted  her  off  Cape  Ann  and  brought  her  into  Gloucester 
Harbor.  Two  thousand  muskets  and  bayonets,  eight 
thousand  fuses,  thirty-one  tons  of  musket  balls,  barrels 
of  gunpowder,  and  military  tools  of  many  descriptions 
formed  the  cargo  of  this  "  instance  of  divine  favor,"  as 
Washington  termed  it.  To  some  of  those  immured  at 
Boston  the  sending  a  vessel  laden  with  such  a  valuable 
cargo,  so  poorly  manned,  and  taking  no  steps  whatever  to 
meet  her  at  some  distance  from  port,  as  Peter  Oliver 
wrote,  "  looks  very  odd."  There  were  eight  or  ten  "  pirate 
vessels"  cruising  between  Cape  Cod  and  Cape  Ann,  he 
informed  Hutchinson,  and  the  British  men-of-war  were 
chiefly  in  the  harbor.     "  Now  for  Bombardment,  &c."  * 

When  the  spring  of  1776  opened,  Washington  deter- 
mined to  drivt  the  enemy  from  Boston.  With  the  lesson 
of  Bunker  Hill  before  them,  one  might  have  expected  that 
the  British  would  have  seized  and  fortified  every  hill 
which  commanded  the  town  and  the  anchorage  in  the  har- 
bor. Yet  through  all  this  time  General  Sir  William  Howe 
had  neglected  to  possess  himself  of  Dorchester  Heights,  the 
very  hill  which  Gage  had  intended  seizing  in  the  preceding 
June,  now  nine  months  agone.  Washington  decided  to  oc- 
cupy the  hill.  He  intrusted  the  details  of  this  operation  to 
Generals  Heath  and  Thomas,  who  commanded  the  troops 
stationed  at  Roxbury.  The  movement  was  carried  out 
with  a  celerity  and  success  that  seldom  rewards  the  sol- 
dier.'    Providing  himself  with  means  to  deaden  the  noise 
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and  with  barrels  to  be  filled  with  stones  to  roll  down  on  au 
attacking  force,  Thomas  seized  the  highest'of  the  Dorchester 
hills,  and  there  with  incredible  swiftness  built  a  redoubt. 
Howe  at  once  put  his  men  into  boats  to  drive  off  the 
Americans  before  they  could  make  their  works  impreg- 
nable ;  but  a  severe  storm  prevented  the  carrying  out  of 
this  plan  for  several  days,  by  which  time  the  works  were 
so  fidvanced  that  au  assault  was  out  of  the  question.  It 
was  likewise  out  pf  the  question  to  remain  longer  in 
Boston.  Unofficially  and  informally,  a  sort  of  agreement 
was  entered  into  between  the  opposing  forces  that  if  the 
British  were  not  attacked  on  embarkation,  they  would  leave 
the  town  substantially  as  it  was.  There  was  no  formal 
communication  between  Washington  and  Howe,  but  this 
was  the  understanding.  The  British  commander  offered 
transportation  to  those  Americans  who  wished  to  leave 
the  town.  About  one  thousand  took  advantage  of  this 
offer .^  The  members  of  Governor  Hutchinson's  family  who 
had  not  accompanied  him  in  1774,  with  a  few  others,  were 


Bistotieti  SotAaty't  Proeeedinga  for  No- 
vember, 19M.  There  la  some  matter  in 
Heath's  itemoiri  nnder  date  of  Febmary 
U  to  Maieb  18,  1776.  Hisa  Rowena 
Bnell't  aiemoirt  of  Rvifux  Pulaam  (p. 
M)  baa  some  very  Interesting  material 
on  the  aelzare  of  Dorchester  Heights. 
FItb  tntermtlng  letters  bearing  on  tbis 
moTenumt  are  printed  in  tJie  PrtxxeHngt 
of  the  BonkerHiil  Honninent  Association 
lor  1909. 

iTbe   case   against   the    American 
ndicab  wm  vlKoronel;  stated  by  "E. 

B ":    [posiiblj   Edward   Bentham] 

In  ra«  Honor  of  the  UnitierHtv  of  Oxford 
defended  agaiuit   the  Uliberal    A^ier- 

eione  </  E il  B e,  £»q;  (London, 

1776).  After  noting  English  contriba- 
tions  to  learning,  to  the  propagation  of 
the  goapel,  &nd  money  given  by  Parlia- 
ment"b>cn1tlvate,  adorn,  and  protect  the 
AmericmD  Colonies,"  to  defend  them  from 


,  Spaniards   and  Indians,  to 

alleviate  their  military  expenditures,  and 
to  pay  preminma  on  their  ptodncis,  be 
glows  with  the  benefits  of  Dorestricied 
migration  from  the  home  land.  American 
gratitude  for  these  favors  far  exceeds 
Punic  perfidloDsness  and  Ingratitnde. 
"  Long  have  these  Insidious  prscticas 
prevailed;  .  .  .  Long  have  this  iniquitous 
people  wreaked  their  insatiate  malice  on 
the  friends  of  the  British  name  Id  North 
America,"  etc.  The  sins  of  the  revolntlon- 
Ists  are  recounted  at  even  greater  length 
in  two  recent  hooka :  Arthur  Johnston's 
M]fthe  and  Fact*  Iff  the  American  Jtevolu- 
tion  (Toronto,  1908)  and  James  H.  Stark's 
The  Loyatittt  of  MaKadmtettt  and  the 
Other  Side  of  lAs  American  Jtevotntion 
(Boston.  1909),  and  in  the  early  chapters 
of  Belcher's  Finl  American  Ciiiii  War 
(Loudon,  1911). 
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taken  directly  to  England.  The  rest  of  the  exiles  accom- 
panied the  departing  troops  to  Halifax,*  whence  a  few 
crossed  the  Atlantic  to  weary  the  ministers  directly  with 
their  personal  applications  for  relief. 

One  of  the  peculiar  features  of  the  Kevolutionary  War  was 
the  idea,  which  was  always  prevalent  in  British  minds, 
that  the  loyalists  were  formidable  in  numbers  in  some 
other  place  than  the  particular  spot  where  the  British 
army  then  was.  At  Halifax,  New  York  loyalists  were 
expected  to  rally  in  great  numbers  to  the  aid  of  His  Maj- 
esty's army,  whenever  it  should  appear ;  at  New  York,  the 
same  hopes  were  held  as  to  the  Penusylvanians ;  always 
the  Carolinas  were  looked  upon  as  loyalist  strongholds. 
In  the  upper  regions  of  North  Carolina  there  were  many 
Scottish  Highlanders.  These  held  their  lands  directly 
from  the  crown  and  had  been  active  in  the  "  Regulation,'* 
which  was  largely  a  movement  in  opposition  to  those  who 
were  native  bom,  or  had  been  longer  in  the  country,and  were 
now  at  the  head  of  the  radical  party.  The  Scottish  leaders 
entered  into  communication  with  Governor  Martin,  Tryon's 
successor.  Finally,  a  plan  was  foiinulated,  according  to 
which  a  British  force  was  to  act  in  conjunction  with  these 
Scottish  loyalists.  Accordingly,  in  February,  1776,  Donald 
McDonald,  acting  under  instructions  from  Governor  Mar- 
tin, summoned  the  up-country  tories  to  Cross  Creek  to 
enlist  in  the  service  of  their  royal  master.  Thousands  of 
Scots  assembled ;  but  only  sixteen  hundred  remained 
when  it  was  found  that  no  royal  troops  had  arrived. 
Under  McDonald,  the  faithful  started  on  their  march  to 


1  One   o(    thla    bftnd    of    "  Lojaliat  AUen'g  Jonnud  U  clil«fl7  IntenaUng  aj 

rafngees"  wu  k  London  morohuit  who  bMring  UatlmDur  to  the  Inratonej  of 

bore  the  pleaunt  aame  of  Joltey  Allan.  the  people  againil  the  loymlUta.    "»tii»- 

The  Tesul  bearing  blm,  hla  family,  and  ch naette Hletorleal  Soetaty '■  froeaaiUngi, 

thali  effect*  waa  wrecked  on  Cape  Cod.  Fint  Beriee,  zrl,  SB. 
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Wilmington.  They  were  met  at  Moore's  Creek  Bridge,* 
eighteen  miles  above  Wilmington,  by  the  radicals  on  Feb- 
ruary 27, 1776,  and  were  killed,  captured,  or  dispersed  to 
a  man.  This  complete  crushing  of  the  southern  loyalists 
brought  to  the  fore  the  question  of  the  secession  of  the 
thirteen  colonies.  The  decision  lay  in  the  hands  of  the 
Penusylvanians  and  of  the  king.  If  the  former  held  back, 
New  England  and  the  South  could  not  secede ;  if  the  Lon- 
don Government  gave  way,  or  even  stood  still,  the  radi- 
cal party  in  America  could  not  carry  out  its  policy  of 
independence. 

1  J.  O.  VtigW*  Addnu,  dsUTBred  </  ITorth  CaroHna,  x,  439,  441-445,  466, 

Fsbnuki;  2T,  1807,  conUinl  m  deai  aUta-  482-493 ;  thoM  on  Clinton's  eipedltton  to 

ment  of  thU  epbods.    Ttas  best  modsm  Caps  Fiat  are  Id  ibid.,  x,  313,  413. 
account  U  In  Bwnnel  A.  Jiabe'eHiatoryo/  The  bnlband  and  BOQ-in-Uw  of  ths 

Iforth  CaroUna  (QrwnBboTO.N.C,  1908),  tamooi  Flom  HcDonatd  wera  at  Moon's 

49S-B13.    Cuwell's  and  Moore'a  raports  Creek  Bridge,    There  Is  an  articls  oo 

an  printed  in  ibid.,  aiO.   R.D.W. Connor  the   American   part   of   her   career  In 

giyta  a  Teiy  brief,  bat  acoonte  acoonnt  Amtriean  Bittoriei^  Itegitttr  foi  April, 

In  hia  ComeUut  Bametl,  116-118.    The  1S9T,    pp.   97-113.    Some   acoonnte   for 

papen    relating    to    CnMi  Creek    aod  ezprenee,  giini,  etc.,  are  oalendared  In 

Mooie'a  Creek  Bridge  are  In  the  Beeordt  Htadquarten  Paptra,  1,  UT;  11,  T. 
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NOTES 

L  WMhlngton  at  Cambridge.  —  Washington  arrived  at  New  York 
City  on  liis  way  to  Cambridge  on  June  25, 1776.  He  was  escorted 
through  that  town  by  a  body  of  local  militianien,  which  then  per- 
formed a  similar  function  for  the  newly  appointed  Governor  Tryon, 
who  disembarked  from  England  on  the  same  day.  On  June  26,  also 
at  Kew  Yoik,  Washington  first  exercised  his  office  of  commander- 
in-chief,  by  directing  Philip  Schuyler*  to  take  command  of  the 
soldiery  and  especially  to  keep  "a  watchful  eye  upon  Governor 
Tryon."  He  then  journeyed  through  Connecticut  to  Cambridge, 
reaching  that  place  on  July  2.  The  next  day  he  reviewed  the 
soldiers*  stationed  there  and  in  the  neighborhood,  and  set  aboat 
bringing  what  order  he  coold  out  of  the  existii^  military  chaos. 

Two  days  after  his  arrival,  on  July  4,  in  general  orders,  Washing- 
ton reminded  the  soldiers  that  they  were  now  "the  Troops  of  the 
United  Provinces  of  North  America  "  and  that  all  local  distinctions 
should  be  laid  aside.  Agun  and  again,  in  general  orders,  he  ad- 
verted to  the  necessity  of  preventing  invasions  of  private  property, 
and  of  limiting  the  supply  of  rum  to  the  private  soldiers.  The 
practice  of  applying  for  furloughs  and  of  deserting  from  one  regi- 
ment to  enlist  in  another  filled  him  with  astonishment,  for  "  Brave 
Men,  who  are  engaged  in  the  noble  Cause  of  Liberty ;  should  never 
think  of  removing  from  their  Camp,  while  the  Enemy  is  in  sight" 
Thelaxness  of  sentries  and  communications  with  the  enemy  alarmed 
him  greatly.  He  alone  was  the  judge  of  the  propriety  of  hold- 
ing such  intercourse  j  and  no  man  who  is  not  "  a  Native  of  this 

1  WriUngt  of  Wathington  (Ford  ed.),  following  accoont  of  Wtubitigto&'s  «p- 

11,  iST.  HthI  uid  bis  doings  at  Cambrldga  lor 

iPanl  Lontjwbo  wu  aUtloned  at  July     2-0:    "Last    fiabbatb    e*me   to 

Cambrldfte  or  near  by,  noted  In  his  diary  Town  from  Philadelphia,  bii  BzceUaocy 

on  Bonday,  July  2,"  Oeneral  Washington  Geor^  Washington,  £aq;  appolDled,  by 

eani«  into  the  camp."    On  Monday,  July  the  Continental  Congress,  OflUenl  and 

3,  Is  this  entry:  "Turned  out  early  in  Commander  In  Chief  of  the  Amsrlcan 

the   morning,   got  In   reodlnets   to   be  Forms,  and  was   roceived   with  svory 

Mvlewed  by  the  general.    New  orders  TastlmonyofKeapectdnetoaOmtlenaB 

Kiven   out    by    Qeaeral    Washlugton."  of  his  real  Worth  and  elevated  Dignity. 

Huudinsettt  Hlttorloal  Society's  fro-  His  Bxcell«ocy  was  accompanied  by  tbe 

teedlnpt,  ISTl-lSTS,  p.  191.     Other  in-  Hon.  Charles  Lee,"  etc.    Tbe  ramalsder 

formation  as  to  these  days  Is  sammarfzed  of  the  entry  is  a  description  of  Lee  and 

la  the  Cambridge  TrOnint  for  April  2B  other   notables.    July   3    is   not   even 

and  July  23,  1900.    Tbe  ^eu  England  mentioned. 
Ohroniele  tar  July  6,  ITTfi,  contains  tbe 
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Country  or  had  a  Wife  or  Family  in  it"  should  be  stationed 
at  the  outposta.  Washington's  distrust  of  foreign  recruits  vas 
aomewbst  justified  by  the  fact  that  of  1134  deserters  who  found 
their  way  into  Philadelphia  from  Valley  Forge,  in  March,  1778, 
only  one-quarter  were  native  Americans.* 

One  of  his  most  trying  tasks  was  to  review  the  findings  of  court- 
martials  that  were  held  on  soldiers  accused  of  cowardice  at  Bunker 
Hill.  Some  of  the  sentences  were  probably  unjust  One  of  them, 
that  of  Captain  Callender,  an  artillery  of&cer,  is  of  singular  interest, 
because  the  cashiered  offioer  enlisted  as  a  private  and  so  distin- 
guished himself  at  Long  Island  that  Washington  ordered  his  com- 
mission to  be  restored  to  him. 

A  perusal  of  the  "  Diary  of  Jabez  Fitch,  Jr.,"  in  Massachasetts 
Historical  Society's  Proceedinga  for  May,  1894,  will  give  an  inside 
view  of  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  American  army  from 
August  to  December,  1775. 

IL  Precnrsors  of  fbe  American  Navy.  —  The  story  of  Glover,  Man- 
ley,  and  Mugford  is  told  by  Bobert  £.  Feabody  in  an  article  on  the 
"Naval  Career  of  Captain  John  Manley  of  Marblehead,"  in  the 
Essex  Institute's  Historical  Collections,  xlv;  Henry  E.  Waite's 
Bxtracta  relating  to  the  Origin  of  the  American  Navy  ;  C.  0.  Paul- 
lin's  Navy  of  the  American  Jievotutionf  ohs.  i  and  ii ;  and  Massachu- 
setts Historical  Society's  ProceediTtgs,  First  Series,  i,  203. 

The  first  British  naval  vessel  to  be  captured  after  the  destruction 
of  the  Gtupee  was  the  Margaretta.  She  was  seized  by  Jeremiah 
O'Brien  and  citizens  of  Machias,  Maine,  after  a  stiff  fight.  See  Fox- 
hall  A.  Parker  in  Magazine  of  Am,erican  ffiatory,  i,  209 ;  A.  M.  Sher- 
man's I/ife  of  Captain  Jeremiah  O'Brien;  and  the  local  histories. 
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THBt   DBOIiABATION   OV   IKDEPEH  UESCS 

Before  17T5,  independence  was  outside  of  practical 
American  politics,  and,  in  that  year,  few  of  tlie  leading 
men  among  the  radicals  wished  for  separation  from  Eng- 
land, or  beliered  it  to  be  possible.  Earlier,  the  bogy 
of  American  independency  had  been  used  in  England 
in  the  hope  of  compelling  the  ministry  to  retain  an  extra 
sugar  island  or  two  at  the  cost  of  restoring  Canada  to 
its  former  owners.  French  statesmen,  also,  bad  tried 
to  save  New  France  from  Britain's  conquering  grasp  by 
dilating  on  its  usefulness  as  a  check  to  colonial  aspira- 
tions.* In  America  these  thoughts  had  never  occurred 
to  any  number  of  men.  The  colonists  were  not  at  all 
opposed  to  monarchical  institutions,  nor  were  they  hostile 
to  the  British  kingship.  They  had  outgrown  the  colonial 
condition  and  desired  to  be  permitted  to  govern  them- 
selves or  to  be  given  a  share  in  the  imperial  councils  on 
an  equal  footing  with  the  dwellers  in  the  parent  state. 
Jefferson's  "  Summary  View  "  may  be  taken  aa  expressing 
the  thoughts  of  an  advanced  radical  in  the  year  1774. 
In  it  he  pictures  the  king  holding  the  scales  even  between 
the  several  parts  of  the  British  Empire.  To  Jefferson 
Parliament  was  merely  the  local  legislature  of  Great 
Britain.     The  political  theories  to  which  he  and  his  fellow 

iThe  atgnnMiit  tfaftt  Canada  In  tha  hai  rBtMeiiUdUBealtofMmpnh«Bilo&. 

w«ak  hands  ot  Fnnea  waa  to  be  feared  There  !■  no  erldenca'that  anj  ■neh  re«- 

hy  the  eolonlBta  after  indepandmoe  more  MninghadaDrtrei^twltbtlteAmeriesB 

than   Canada  ondec  tbe  rule   ot    the  radieala.    See  Uie  present  woA,  U,  OSB, 

•troDgMt  oolonl^ng  power   tbe  world  and  note  «o  p.  003. 
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radicals  so  closely  clung  provided  for  kings  and  emperors, 
as  well  as  for  presidents  and  governors ;  each  and  every 
political  society  had  the  right  to  settle  for  itself  which 
of  these  forms  was  best  suited  to  its  welfare.  There  was 
nothing  fixed  in  the  framework  of  government ;  the  rights 
of  man  were  unalienable  and  eternal.  Imperial  federa- 
tion, not  independency  or  democracy,  was  in  Jefferson's 
mind ;  but  in  1774  he  was  in  advance  of  public  opinion, 
even  in  Virginia. 

Political  leaders  in  Great  Britain,  from  the  king  and 
Chatham  to  Burke  and  Barre,  were  united  in  proclaiming 
the  colonists  to  be  subjects  of  Great  Britain  and  absolutely 
dependent  on  the  legislation  of  its  Parliament.  It  is 
true  that  Chatham,  at  the  time  of  the  Stamp  Act,  had 
attempted  to  qualify  this  position  by  excepting  interna] 
taxation  of  the  colonists  by  the  British  legislature,  but 
the  Declaratory  Act  in  its  final  form  made  no  such  ex- 
ception. Edmund  Burke,  whose  speeches  on  American 
affairs  entitle  him  to  everlasting  gratitude,  had  no  un- 
certainty as  to  'the  supremacy  of  the  British  Parliament 
in  all  cases  whatsoever;  it  was  the  injustice  and  inex- 
pediency of  American  taxation  that  he  reprobated,  not 
its  unconstitutionality.  Thomas  Hutchinson,  the  fore- 
most of  Massachusetts  tories,  disapproved  of  the  Stamp 
Act,  the  Port  Act,  and  the  Regulating  Act ;  but  he  vigor- 
ously reprehended  the  resistance  of  the  colonists  to  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  empire.  The  governing  classes 
in  England  were  determined  to  abate  not  one  jot  or  tittle 
of  the  sovereignty  of  Great  Britain  and  its  legislature 
—  their  own  supremacy,  in  fact.  Both  sides  had  reached 
the  point  where  neither  could  give  way  without  abandon- 
ing its  whole  case ;  but  this  did  not  binder  men  from  pro- 
posing conciliatory  measures. 
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Several  plans  of  compromise  were  proposed  in  America. 
One  of  these  is  associated  with  the  name  of  Thomas 
Galloway,  a  Pennsylvanian  of  education  and  wealth  who 
sacrificed  property  and  position  for  loyalty  to  his  king. 
In  1774  he  introduced  a  plan  of  union*  into  the  Conti- 
nental Congress.  This  scheme  closely  resembled  the 
Albany  Plan  of  twenty  years  earlier,  except  that  by  it 
acts  of  Parliament  relating  to  the  colonies  might  be 
vetoed  by  a  federative  colonial  council.  He  also  proposed 
that  Congress  should  declare  its  abhorrence  of  the  idea 
of  indepeodence.  In  the  same  year  William  Henry 
Drayton  of  South  Carolina,  a  radical,  made  a  simitar 
suggestion  for  the  establishment  of  a  High  Court  of 
Assembly  of  North  America  to  be  summoned  by  the  king ; 
but  its  members  were  to  be  chosen  by  the  colonial 
assemblies.  As  a  part  of  the  plan,  Drayton  suggested 
that  the  present  councils  should  be  abolished  and  new 
ones  established  by  the  king  appointing  members  from 
'leading  American  families.  As  the  two  houses  in  each 
colony  were  to  be  equally  represented  in  the  High  Court, 
this  body  would  be  quite  different  from  the  federative 
assembly  suggested  by  Galloway  which  would  represent 
the  existing  assemblies.* 

In  England  both  the  Earl  of  Chatham  and  Lord  North 
brought  forward  suggestions  •  which  they,  or  people  around 
them,  regarded  as  conciliatory.  Really  there  was  nothing 
hopeful  in  either  of  them.     Chatham,  on  his  part,  sug- 


^A Pkmtifa Propo»ednnion,bfttceen  Una,  Chafles-Town,  Printed   by    Peter 

Oreat-BHIain  and  (ft«  Colojiiet.    Tbto  Is  Timothy,  x,  dcc,   uativ.     A   copy  ot 

klso  in  Joumatt  of  Congras  (Ford  ed.),  Uils  intereetlng  pamphlet  il  among  the 

1,49.  books  front  Wuliliigton'i  library  in  Uie 

*A  Letttr/rom  Freeman  of  Stntlh-  Boeton  Atbstmain. 
Carolina   to    the    Deputiei    of    ifortk  'Parliamentary  HUtoty,  xrlii,  198, 

Anurica  autmbleii  in  tht  High  Court  <^  221-3GS.    ChaUum's  plan  U  printed  in 

Congrtu  at  PhUadelphia.    Sontli.Can>-  T.  TUckersy'*  WiUiam  Pitt,  U,  293. 
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gested  that  Parliament  should  again  declare  its  supremacy, 
and  that  thia  should  be  acknowledged  by  a  general  colo- 
nial congress.  The  colonists,  having  yielded  on  the  vital 
point,  were  to  be  given  concessions.  For  the  future,  do 
tax  should  be  levied  in  America  without  the  consent  of 
the  assemblies,  and  colonial  judges  were  to  hold  office 
during  good  behavior.  Lord  North's  resolutions  were  based 
on  an  "  Address"  in  which  the  two  Houses  had  pledged 
themselves  never  to  "relinquish  any  part  of  the  sovereign 
authority  over  all  his  Majesty's  dominions,  which  by  law 
is  vested  in  his  Majesty  and  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment." This  being  premised,  the  minister  proposed  that 
whenever  a  colonial  legislature  should  make  financial  ar- 
rangements that  were  satisfactory  to  Parliament,  the 
supreme  legislature  should  levy  no  tax  upon  such  colony, 
except  for  the  regulation  of  commerce,  and  the  net  proceeds 
of  such  dues  should  be  credited  to  colonial  account.  Lord 
North  called  this  a  symbol  of  peace  and  prophesied  that 
it  would  put  an  end  to  combinations  and  commotions  in 
America.  The  king  also  approved  it ;  to  use  his  own  words, 
it  "certainly  in  a  most  manly  manner  shews  what  is 
expected,  and  gives  up  no  right." '  The  bill  embodying  this 
specious  plan  passed  both  Houses  by  substantial  majorities, 
but  it  meant  nothing.  The  trade  laws  and  the  acts  of 
1T74  were  to  remain  unrepealed;  standing  armies  were 
still  to  be  kept  in  the  colonies;  "and  the  other  numerous 
grievances  of  which  ourselves  and  Sister-Colonies  separately 
and  by  our  representatives  in  General  Congress  have  so 
often  complained,  are  still  to  continue  without  redress."' 

1  Dohim'b  Cvmtpoadma  o/  Qtorgt  KeeoncOiation  </  Ortat-BrUain  and  tA« 

the  Third  and  Lard  North,  i,  233.  ColonUi   wm   flnt   publlelMd  st   N«w 

*  JoamaU  of  At  Hmue  of  Burgeua  York.    It  pnrpoiUd  to  be  by  a  "  Friend 

Hf  Virginia,  1773-1776,  p.  319.    la  1TT6  a  of  American  liberty,"  and  was  la  tbe 

(•mphlet  «DLUed  ObttrvatUint  on  tht  form  ol a" compact "  wblcb  wai  tbbUt 
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The  colonists  were  to  be  free  from  Parliamentary  taxation 
if  they  taxed  themselves  to  the  satisfaction  of  Parliament; 
but  their  trade  was  still  to  be  coniioed  to  Great  Britain. 
■Governor  Tryon  at  New  York  judged  the  temper  of  the 
Americans  more  accurately.  Again  and  again  he  warned 
the  ministry  of  the  dangers  of  the  situation.  On  July  4, 
1775,  he  wrote  that  no  one  province  could  possibly  accede  to 
Lord  North's  proposals,  —  "Oceans  of  blood  may  be  spilled, 
but  .  .  .  America  will  never  receive  Parliamentary  taxa- 
tion." He  declared  that  he  had  never  met  one  colonist  who 
showed  the  smallest  inclination  to  draw  the  sword  in  sup- 
port of  that  principle.  Two  months  later  he  wrote  that  no 
arguments  could  persuade  the  Americans  that  Great  Britain 
would  not  tax  them ;  he  wished  for  "  some  explicit  decla- 
ration" that  it  would  refrain  from  exercising  this  right.* 

When  the  Second  Continental  Congress  met  at  Phila- 
delphia in  May,  1775,  its  members  at  once  realized  the  dif- 
ficulties of  their  task.  Some  of  them  were  moderate  men 
like  Joseph  Galloway,  John  Dickinson,  John  Jay,  and 
James  Wilson.  Others  were  radicals,  as  the  Adamses, 
Patrick  Henry,  and  Christopher  Gadsden.  Between  these 
groups  stood  Washington  and  Franklin.  Lexington  and 
Concord  had  aroused  the  fighting  spirit  in  America,  but 
not  even  Bunker  Hill  impelled  toward  independence. 
The  first  ten  months  of  1775  was  a  period  of  waiting 
and  of  disheartenment  for  those  who  advocated  extreme 

In  the  nrntnra  of  a  tadeiU  conidtotion.  Msent.    Twelve  thonund  Brltiah  troopa 

ttaesMoceconsiBtsd  in  the  condition  that  mtght  be  sl«tloned  in  the  ooloniee,  bnt 

Parliament  aboold  not  tai  the  coloolee  no  taora  could  be  lent   from  England 

or   Interfere   In   Iheir    internal   policy.  without  the  consaiit  ot  the  Conventloo. 

Tbe  king  was  to  oontlnue  to  appoint  all  In  return  tor  the  proteatlon  afforded  hj 

offloen  of  KoTeratnent,   but  theee  were  Britain,  tbe  oolonlita  were  to  pay  into 

to  be  paid  by  the  oolonlats.    A  general  the  Imperial  exchequer  «lght  perowt  of 

CouTentiou  of  ConKresa  ot  depntlea  ol  the  value  of  all  goodi  thattbey  imported 

the  eeveral  aaMmblles  waa  to  have  a  from  foreign  oountrlea, 

general  colonial  leglaUEIve  power,  but  i"8parka    Uaniuorlpti,"    No.    U, 

it*  euBctmenta  muat  reoetve  the  royal  vol.  ill,  223,  22*. 
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measures.  In  Maj,  Congress  declared  war;  in  June,  it 
adopted  as  its  own  the  army  blockading  Boston,  and  ap- 
pointed Washington  commander-in-chief ;  but  these  meas- 
ures had  no  constitutional  significance  ;  they  were  simply 
an  attempt  to  organize  the  resistance  to  what  were  looked 
upon  as  the  unconstitutional  acts  of  Lord  North  and  his 
abettors  in  London.  In  June,  also,  Congress  advised 
Massachusetts  to  revive  her  charter  government  as  if  the 
Regulating  Act  had  never  been  passed,  for  that  too  was 
unconstitutional.  In  July,  the  conservatives,  led  by  Dick- 
inson and  Jay,  compelled  Congress  again  "  to  whine  in  the 
Style  of  humble  Petitioners"  to  the  king.^  Congress  ad- 
journed on  the  first  of  August,  and  did  not  again  transact 
business  until  September  13.  The  current  was  now  run- 
ning strongly  against  separation.  In  September  the  North 
Carolina  Provincial  Congress  disclaimed  any  thought  of 
independence.  '  In  November  and  December,  1775,  and 
even  as  late  as  January,  1776,  Pennsylvania,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  Maryland  instructed  their  delegates  in 
Congress  to  vote  against  independence,  and  the  town  of 
Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  which  had  been  the  scene  of 
one  of  the  earliest  disturbances,  also  declared  against  sepa- 
ration. The  tide  now  turned ;  the  king,  coming  to  the  aid 
of  the  radical  party  in  Congress,  made  measures  palatable 
which  hitherto  had  seemed  quite  out  of  the  question. 

The  «  Olive  Branch  Petition  *'  had  been  entrusted  to  Mr. 
Richard  Penn,  who  was  returning  to  England.  In  August 
he  presented  a  copy  to  Lord  Dartmouth,  and  was  soon  given 
to  tmderstand  that  no  answer  would  be  returned  to  it.' 


1  Jituntoff  t^  Congrttt  (Ton)  ed.),  11,  ■  Tht  DteJaraHon  by  (A«  BeprtMntO' 

U8.    The  phnje  !■  that  of  Daniel  Do-  tivti  c/  Ihe   Vniud  CoUiniei  iff  North 

Uii^lDhU"PnlMa"to  CimftdsmfiOfu  Amtrica.  .  .  .    TKeir  Hwnhlt  PttUlon 

<m  tA«  PnprUty  t/ impoHng  Tom*  in  to  hU  Mttfeitu  (Loodoii,  ITTS),  p.  19 and 

tlu  BritUh  Cotoniet.  note. 
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For  some  time  the  king  had  had  in  mind  issuing  a  proclama- 
tion declaring  the  Americans  rehels  and  warning  all  per- 
sons against  giving  them  aid  and  comfort.  Lord  North  had 
forhome  drawing  up  the  document,  but  on  August  18  the 
king  wrote  to  him  that  Lord  Suffolk  would  show  him  one 
that  had  been  drafted  by  royal  order  which  ought  to  be 
issued  at  once  if  it  met  with  the  Prime  Minister's  approval 
Accordingly  on  August  23  one  was  promulgated.'  While 
it  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  answer  to  the  petition,  it  cer- 
tainly showed  the  line  of  conduct  which  the  king  thought 
the  situation  demanded.  Two  months  later,  in  opening 
the  new  session  of  Parliament,'  he  declared  that  "  the 
rebellious  war  now  levied  is  become  more  general,  and  is 
manifestly  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of- establishing  an 
independent  empire."  He  promised  that  a  speedy  end 
should  be  put  to  it  "  in  such  a  manner  as  may  be  the  least 
burthensome  to  my  kingdoms."  After  long  debates,  Parlia- 
ment finally  passed  an  act  to  prohibit  all  tj^de  and  inter- 
course with  the  thirteen  colonies  on  the  continent,  during 
the  continuance  of  the  present  rebellion  therein.  It  was 
this  royal  and  parliamentary  casting  out  that  brought  many 
an  American  conscience  to  consent  to  secession.* 

For  some  time  Congress  had  been  debating  as  to  what  ad- 
vice should  be  given  to  the  four  colonies  that  had  been  omitted 
by  Parliament  from  the  acts  *  restraining  the  commerce  of 
the  other  nine  to  ports  within  the  empire.  It  had  also  under 
discussion  the  question  of  what  answer  should  be  given  to 

'Force's  ^rcftioM.Foarth  Berlu.lll,  *ltt  QMige  m,  Cftp.  10 mud  Cap.lt. 

2*0.      American  AnUquuisn  Society's  Force's    Atneriean     Arekbia,    Ponith 

TraiuaetUmt  and  ColUelimt,  lii,  228.  Series,  i,  1691,  1716;  the  parUuDentsiT 

*  Parliamentary  Hillary,  xtiil.eBB,  debates    preceding    tile   eOMtneot    ot 

■  16  Oeorga  m.  Cup.  5  (Hckering's  these  lam  ore  also  printad  in  tlM  aan* 

atalute»  at  Larga,  xnl,  ISG).    Tlie  de-  volame.    TheaoloDleaomlttodweraNew 

batM  oreglTBaia  thelBthTolams  ol  the  York,  Delamra,  Noith  GftroUno,  aod 

ParliamtTHarg  Hittory,  102»-1106,  and  Oeorgla. 
in  Parliamentary Sagiiur,  lU,  23S-28T. 
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New  Hampshire  and  South  Carolina  as  to  formlDg  more  per- 
manent revolutionary  governments  than  the  provincial  con- 
gresses and  committees  of  safety.  The  royal  proclamation 
of  August  23  was  known  at  Philadelphia  on  one  of  the  last 
days  of  October.  Hesitation  at  once  vanished.  The  four 
colonies  were  strongly  urged  not  to  take  advantage  of  their 
fevored  commercial  condition,  and  New  Hampshire  and 
South  Carolina  were  advised  to  establish  new  governments 
forthwith.  Before  the  end  of  the  year,  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  foreign  powers, 
and  other  revolutionary  measures  were  adopted. 

The  month  of  January,  1776,  brought  to  Congress  re- 
newed reports  of  the  royal  determination  and  the  news  of 
the  burning  of  Norfolk,  Virginia,  by  order  of  Lord  Dun- 
more.  At  this  opportune  moment  a  thin  pamphlet  en- 
titled « Common  Sense "  was  published  at  Philadelphia. 
The  author  was  Thomas  Paine,*  an  Englishman,  one  of 
those  literary  spirits  whose  birthright  is  the  faculty  of  in- 
fluencing tbeir  fellow  men  in  writing  and  in  print.  The 
diction  of  "  Common  Sense  "  '  would  not  appeal  to  a  mod- 
em professor  of  rhetoric ;  but  it  was  admirably  fitted  to 
convince  ordinary  Americans,  which  a  more  polished  per- 
formance might  not  have  done.     Paine  offered  "nothing 

iHoncnra    D.     Conmy'B    Life    of  wu  reprlnt«d  agalu  and  again.    In  1T7S, 

TKonuu  Paine,  vol.  1,  haa  a  detailed  and  Lorgi  AHiliont  to  Common  Seme  .  .  . 

rather  nacritlcal  account  of  tMB  part  of  TovhiiJiU addeitmd givenan  Apptfldix 

Pilne'a  life.  to  Common   Sente,  was   pabliahed    at 

■The  complete  title  ot   the  Mooad  Philadelphia    and    widely      reprinted. 

edition  la  Common  Stna» ;  addretttd  to  Among  Pabis'l  other   contribntlone  to 

the   Inhabitante   of  AmxTKO,,    On  the  Amerioau  freedom,  the  ODmbere  ol  The 

folloteing  inttreeti'ag  Suigecta.    I.    Qf  jlmerican  Criiie  stand  foremost.    The 

(Aa  Origin  and  Deiign  of  Qootnai^nt  flrat  of  theM  was  iwoed  on  December  19, 

in   (Mnerol,    Mnth   etmeiae  Remxirke  on  1TT6,  and  begins  with  the  Imperlstiable 

Ott  EnfflUh  CDmlitution.    //.    Of  Moo-  words:    "TheM  are  the  times  that  try 

arehf  and  SertdUary  Sueeeeeioa.    III.  men's  sonls:  The  inmmer  soldier  and 

Thoughii  on  the  preient  Stati  of  Amxri-  the  sonsbtne  patriot  will,  in  this  crisis, 

tanAjfairi.    IV.    Of  tht  prettmt  AblHty  sbrinktrom  tiie  service  of  his  eonntry; 


,  uitA   tome   mieeitllaneotit      but  he  that  stands  it  nou,  deserves  tlie 
£«lect£ons  (Phlladelplila,    1776).     TbU      love  and  thanks  of  nan  and  woman." 
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more  than  simple  facts,  plain  arguments,  and  common  sense," 
so  he  wrote.  "  The  period  of  debate  is  closed.  Arms,  as 
the  last  recourse,  decide  the  contest.  The  appeal  was  the 
choice  of  the  king  and  the  contineat  hath  accepted  the 
challenge.  .  .  .  The  sun  never  ahined  on  a  cause  of  greater 
worth."  The  present  moment  is  the  seed  time  of  conti- 
nental union,  faith,  and  honor.  Everything  pleads  for 
separation.  "  The  blood  of  the  slain,  the  weeping  voice 
of  Nature  cries,  '  'Tis  time  to  part' "  As  British  sub- 
jects the  American  revolutionists  would  never  be  received 
abroad ;  independence  from  every  point  of  view  was 
necessary.  Edition  after  edition  of  Paine's  tract  was 
printed  and  sold  in  all  parts  of  the  colonies.  We  have 
Washington's  own  testimony  of  the  powerful  change  that 
it  worked  in  the  minds  of  many  men  in  Virginia;  it 
unquestionably  converted  thousands  to  the  necessity  of 
separation. 

The  change  of  sentiment  coincident  with  the  turn  of  the 
year  is  marked  in  the  attitude  of  Washington  and  the  army 
then  blockading  Boston.  In  June,  1775,  while  on  his  way 
through  New  York,  he  had  promised  the  provincial  con- 
gress assembled  at  that  city  to  make  every  exertion  to 
restore  peace  and  harmony,  and  declared  that  he  would 
sincerely  rejoice  when  he  could  return  to  a  private  station 
in  the  bosom  of  a  free,  peaceful,  and  happy  country.*  On 
the  first  day  of  January,  1776,  he  raised  the  Continental 

'October  9,  ITTt,   WublnKton  h&d  for  liberty,  thkt  puce  uid  tnaqnlllity, 

written  to  Captain  Robert  Mackeazie; —  apon   constitutional   grooDtU,   may  be 

"  Bat  I  have  done.    I  was  inTolon-  reatored,  and  tha  honors  ot  dvll  discord 

tailly  led  Into  a  abort  dlacaulon  of  thla  preTented."    Foid'a  WHtingt  of  Wath- 

•QbjMt  by  your  remarka  on  the  conduct  ington,  11,  M*. 

of  the  BoMon  people,  and  yonr  opinion  of  Aa  lato  aa  Febroary  T,  17T6,  John 

their  vUhealo  set  up  tor  independency.  Hancock  wrote  to  Thoniaa  Cniblng  that 

I  am  well  utisfied,  that  no  auch  thing  la  Lord  North's  motion  of  "  30  Nov  bodea  no 

deeired  by  any  thinking  man  in  all  North  Oood  ...  the  maka  all  oar  Veasala  law- 

Amerioa;  on  the  contrary,  that  it  ia  the  fnl  Pilie  don't  look  like  a  roooncUlatlon." 
ardent  Wtah  of  the  waimeat  advocatea 
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fiag  ia  front  of  his  headquarters  at  Cambridge^  and  in  a 
few  weeks  was  openly  advocating  independence.  Even 
at  that  time  Nathanael  Green©  had  gained  the  confidence 
of  his  chief.  On  January  4,  we  find  Greene  writing  to  one  of 
the  Rhode  Island  delegates  in  Congress  that  a  declaration  of 
independence  ought  to  be  at  once  made,  for  God  and  the 
world  were  witnesses  to  the  necessity,  propriety,  and  recti- 
tude thereof. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  1776  there  was  a  marked 
change  of  sentiment  in  theattitudes  of  the  States  themselves. 
Iq  January,  the  New  Hampshire  Provincial  Congress  framed 
a  temporary  government,  which  was  to  continue  only  dur- 
ingthe  present  unhappyand  unnatural  contest,  and  protested 
that  they  had  never  sought  independence.'  In  March  the 
Provincial  Congress  of  South  Carolina  likewise  framed  a 
constitution  for  "regulating  the  internal  polity  of  this 
colony  "  until  the  unhappy  differences  then  existing  might 
he  accommodated.*  Even  as  late  as  July  2,  the  New  Jersey 
men  in  drafting  their  constitution  provided  that  it  should  be 
null  and  void  whenever  a  reconciliation  with  Great  Britain 
should  take  place.*  In  the  same  months,  however.  South 
Carolina  and  other  States,  replying  to  letters  from  their 
delegates  in  Congress,  authorized  them  to  join  in  whatever 
action  might  be  deemed  best  for  the  good  of  all.  The  North 
Carolinians  went  further,  and  on  the  12th  of  April  instructed 
their  delegates  to  vote  for  a  general  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence.^    The  reliance  that  was  placed  on  the  general 

'A«  to  th»  origbi  and  historj  of  the  *  Journal  efOa  Provitictal  Congm* 

Anarion  flag,  wa  Q.  H.  Prsble'B  BUtory  itf  South  Carolina,  1776,  p.  112. 

ofOia  Flag  oS  (An  VnittA  StaM;  P.  D.  <  Charters  and  ConititutUmt  of  <&■ 

HwtboD'sStananifSn-^iM,' J.R.Fow'i  Vnilti Stott*,\\,  1314. 

IVm  Story  of  (As  American  Flag.    A  ■  "  BesolTed,  Tbat  ths  dsleKKtsa  tor 

nfvnnoa  Itot  of  books  1b  glvsD  od  p.  106  thla  CdIodt  in  the  ContlneatBl  Con^reu 

of  H.  H.  Honer'l  Ammiean  Flag.  \>t  Impowered  to  concor  with  tbe  dele- 

*Cluarttr»  and  ContHtutton*  q^  (As  gfttea  of  ths  other  Colonlss  Id  declarlog 

Vitilid  StoUt,  il,  1279.  Independencj,    Uld     fonnliiK    lorolgii 
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Congress  is  noteworthy;  but  it  was  sometimes  qualified 
by  later  action.  In  August,  the  Marylanders  in  their  Bill 
of  Rights  declared  that  the  people  of  that  State  "  ought  to 
have  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  of  regulating  the  internal 
government  and  police  thereof." '  The  Connecticut  Gen- 
eral Assembly  in  October,  its  first  meeting  after  the  passage 
of  the  general  declaration,  gave  its  approval  to  that  docu- 
ment, but  resolved  that  "  this  Colony  is  and  of  right  ought 
to  be  a  free  and  independent  State." '  Opinion  in  the 
Continental  Congress  changed  with  greater  rapidity.  In 
Janxiary,  James  Wilson  of  Pennsylvania  moved  the  adop- 
tion of  a  resolution  denying  that  the  colonies  aimed  at 
independence.  The  preliminary  motion  was  agreed  to, 
but  when  a  few  weeks  later  an  address  to  the  king 
embodying  the  same  ideas  was  brought  in,  it  was  not 
even  honored  with  a  vote.  On  the  contrary.  Congress 
opened  the  ports  of  the  continent  to  the  commerce  of  the 
world,  excepting  Great  Britain,  sent  Continental  soldiers 
to  disarm  the  Long  Island  tories,  directed  the  arrest  of 
Governor  Eden  of  Maryland,  and  extended  its  sympathy 
to  the  Pennsylvania  radicals  in  their  struggle  for  political 
freedom. 

In  none  of  the  colonies,  not  even  in  Massachusetts,  were 
the  leading  men  so  desirous  of  freedom  from  England  as 
they  were  in  Virginia.  It  was  natural  that  the  people  of 
Massachusetts  should  advocate  separation,  for  their  trade 
had  been  greatly  injured  in  the  last  few  years,  and  their 

allUncM,  raserrlng  to  this  Colony  the  *  ReairdaoftKeSlateofChnnxctieut, 

sole  and  exclnaWe  right  ot  fonnlng  s  I,  3.    TbU  resolntloD  le  kito  Interesting 

Conetitntlon  and  laws  tor  this  Cotonf ,"  becauM  It  declared  that  the  king  had 

etc.  Recordt  of  Iforlh  Carolina,  z,  612.  "abdicated    the    goTemment    of   thii 

The  hletory  of  the  reaolve  Is  traoed  in  State,"    thereby   absolviag   the   people 

detail  by  R.  D.  W.  Connor  in  the  South  from  their  "  allegiaDoe  and  labjection 

AtlantieQuarterl]/ toiJalj.lOOS.  to  the   Crown   of   Great   BrltiUn"   by 

1  CAarferi  and  Cowtitulioni  of  the  nnjnatly  levying  war  "  agalDBt  this  and 

VrAUi  SlaXM.  i,  817  the  other  united  States  at  America." 
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leading  town  had  experienced  the  weight  of  royal  displeas- 
ure. In  Virginia  the  conditions  of  living  were  in  many 
ways  not  unlike  those  that  prevailed  in  England.  The 
landed  aristocracy  there  was  very  strong,  socially  and 
politically,  although  the  smaller  proprietors  were  beginning 
to  find  their  way  into  power.  Many  of  the  more  prosper- 
ous families  were  still  in  the  habit  of  sending  their  sons  to 
England  for  their  education.  Reading  between  the  lines 
of  letters  and  other  writings  of  the  Virginians,  one  gets 
the  idea  that  the  prosperity  of  the  Old  Dominion  was 
already  on  the  wane,  and  that  the  business  of  producing 
tobacco  could  no  longer  bear  the  heavy  burdens  with  which 
it  was  weighted  by  English  laws.  Sentiment,  too,  had  a 
place  in  turning  the  scale,  because  the  Virginians,  ac- 
quainted as  they  were  with  Englishmen,  felt  themselves  to  be 
fully  their  equals,  and  not  to  be  governed  by  them.  Rich- 
ard Henry  Lee  was  the  head  of  one  of  the  greatest  families. 
At  this  moment  his  sons  were  attending  school  in  England, 
his  brother  was  an  alderman  of  London,  and  he  himself 
was  dependent  for  his  living  upon  the  production  and  sale 
of  tobacco.  Yet  in  April,  1775,  he  wrote  to  Patrick  Henry  ' 
advising  an  immediate  declaration  of  independence,  for  the 
acts  of  the  British  government  had  placed  the  colonists  "  in 
the  high  road  to  anarchy."  It  was  impossible  for  the 
Vii^nians  to  be  rebels,  as  the  act  of  Parliament  defined 
them,  and  at  the  same  time  serve  as  magistrates  under  a 
royal  commission.  Moreover,  it  was  indispensably  neces- 
sary to  form  a  new  government  at  once  for  the  preservation 
of  society  and  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  radicals  in 
neighboring  States. 

For  ten  months  or  so  Lord  Dunmore  and  the  Virginians 
had  been  at  odds.     He  had  won  some  popularity  by  his 
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strenuous  Indian  policy ;'  but  this  did  not  save  him  from 
annoyance.  He  removed  with  bis  family  from  the  "palace" 
at  Williamsburg  in  June,  1775,  and  took  up  bis  residence  on 
the  Fowey,  a  man-of-war  that  lay  at  anchor  in  York  River. 
The  estrangement  constantly  grew  more  bitter,  until  a 
condition  of  war  existed.  Revolutionary  bodies  denom- 
inated conventions  exercised  authority  on  shore,  although 
the  assembly  met  time  and  again.  At  length,  in  May,  1776, 
the  Convention  then  sitting  appointed  a  committee  to 
draw  up  a  bill  of  rights  and  a  frame  of  government,  and  in- 
structed the  Virginia  delegates  in  Congress  to  move  a  reso- 
lution declaring  the  United  Colonies  "  free  and  independent 
States."  Moreover,  they  were  authorized  to  give  the  assent 
of  the  colony  to  such  a  declaration  and  to  whatever  measures 
might  be  thought  necessary  for  forming  foreign  alliances 
and  for  bringing  about  a  confederation  of  the  colonies.  In 
this  resolution  there  was  one  important  condition  that  the 
power  of  forming  the  government  and  regulating  the  inter- 
nal concerns  of  each  colony  should  be  left  to  the  respective 
colonial  legislatures.  These  resolutions  were  forwarded  to 
Richard  Henry  Lee,  the  chairman  of  the  Virginia  dele- 
gation at  Philadelphia,  but  it  was  not  until  June  7,  nearly 
a  month  later,  that  he  acted  under  them. 

Meantime,  in  Virginia,  the  Convention  proceeded  with  the 
formation  of  a  constitution,  which  was  adopted  on  June  29. 
Besides  a  bill  of  rights  and  a  frame  of  government,  it  con- 
tained a  declaration  of  independence  which  had  been  drawn 
up  by  Jefferson,  then  one  of  Virginia's  delegates  at  Phila- 
delphia.    The  Virginia  declaration '  recited  that  «  George 

1  Until  raceat  je*n,  the  Importuica  Virginia  Maffaxine  qf  Blitory,  sIt,  H; 

and  mssnlng  at  Dnnmore'i  War  were  aod     Clarence     H.      Burton'i    "John 

nncBTtaln.    This  la  no  longer  the  case,  ConnoUf,"  In  American  Antiqnailail  80- 

aincfl  the  publlcatloD  of  Thwaltei  and  clety'a  Prooetding$,  New  Serteii,  xx,  TO. 
Eellogg'a  Documentary  Hiitory  itf  Dmi-  <  Thealmllarityln  the  la)ifn>»g»otUia 

man't  War  (MadUon,  ISOfi).     See  alwi  category  ol  royal  offensee  In  thla  Virginia 
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the  third,  King  of  Great  Britain  anv.,'  Ad  elector 

of  Hanover,  heretofore  entrusted  with  t^,  tise  of  the 

kingly  ofiBce  in  this  government,  hath  endeai  i  to  pervert 
the  same  into  a  detestable  and  insupportable  L^ranny.  .  .  . 
By  which  several  acts  of  misrule  [enumerated  in  the 
omitted  sentences]  the  government  of  this  country,  as  for- 
merly exercised  under  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  is  totally 
dissolved." ' 

The  lukewarmuess  of  North  Carolina,  Maryland,  and  the 
three  Middle  Colonies  was  due  to  a  dread  of  mob  rule 
that  was  felt  by  many  of  those  who  had  hitherto  led  in  the 
resistance  to  England,  John  Adams,  returning  to  Massa- 
chusetts,  was  horrified  to  hear  one  of  his  constituents  de- 
clare that  there  was  no  reason  for  having  judges  or  courts, 
and  he  asked  indignantly :  "  Is  this  to  be  the  result  of  all 
our  efforts  and  bloodshed  ?  "  Samuel  Johnston,  one  of 
the  foremost  of  the  North  Carolina  radicals,  wrote  to 
James  Iredell,  in  December,  1776,  that  every  member  of  the 
North  Carolina  constitutional  convention  who  had  "  the 
least  pretentions  to  be  a  gentleman  "  was  suspected  by 
the  others,  whom  he  describes  as  "  a  set  of  men  without 
reading,  experience,  or  principle  to  govern  them."  His 
colleagues  in  the  first  legislature  were  many  of  them  "  fools 
and  knaves,  who  by  their  low  Arts  have  worked  them- 


Dedkntion  uid  In  the  Declmratloii  of 
Ii>dapendanc«  adopted  bj  the  Contineatal 
CoDgreM  OD  Jul;  4,  1TT6,  has  been  ftd- 
Tuoed  to  jnatUy  the  BurnilM  th&t  Jeffer- 
KID,  in  wiitlDg  the  l>tt«r,  bad  borrowed 
tnm  Oeornfl  Haaon,  who  had  the  prtnclpat 
kuid  In  dnwlng  the  other  paita  of  the 
Virginia  ooii«tltatlon  ot  1TT6.  Paul 
Itiemxei  Ford  baa  ^own  that  Jefleraon 
wn>te  the  Virgtola  deelaratlon  at  Fhlla- 
daliriiitt  lome  weeks  betore  he  formDiated 
tbs  more  taimons  docnment.  See  Ford's 
Writiiigi  of  Jefferton,  II,  7,  and  note, 
and  loL    It  is  well  to  lemembcT  that 


while  Jeffenon'a  etntement  of  hU  part 
In  these  proceedlnga  was  hot  wrtttea 
unUl  182B,  Qeorge  Wytbe'i  letter  to 
Jefferson  telling  him  of  the  aotion  of  the 
conTeDtion  bears  dateof  Jnly  2T,  17T6; 
<bui.,  ]l;8note. 

1 A  Collection  of  all  «ucA  FvhHc  Acti 
i^the  OtTteralAuemblf,  and  OrdiTianeti 
of  (As  Coavenlioiu  of  Virginia,  Patted 
rinee  the  ftar  1768,  as  an  now  in  force 
(Klchmond,  1T8B},  p.  M.  For  Jeffenon'i 
drafts,  see  WrMngs  of  Jefvnon  (Ford 
ed.},  li,  7. 
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selves  into  the  good  graces  of  the  populace."*  Governor 
Caswell  gives  similar  testimony  as  to  the  inexperience  and 
ignorance  of  his  supporters.  In  Maryland  a  coterie  of 
wealthy  men  in  each  county  had  for  a  long  time  dominated 
the  politics  of  the  colony  and  had  usually  acted  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  representative  of  the  proprietor.  These  men 
were  opposed  to  Britain's  coercive  measures,  but  they 
dreaded  democratic  rule,  which  they  feared  would  be  the 
result  of  separation.  They  were  so  averse  to  precipitate 
action  that  even  as  late  as  May,  1776,  the  Maryland  Conven- 
tion instructed  its  delegates  in  Congress  to  oppose  any 
such  declaration.  Only  at  the  last  moment  were  Samuel 
Chase  and  Charles  Carroll  able  to  turn  the  scale  and  swing 
Maryland  into  line  for  independency.*  In  New  York,  too, 
there  was  so  much  hesitation  that  her  delegates  were  still 
xuiinstructed  on  the  ever  memorable  Fourth  of  July,  1776. 
The  contest  between  the  two  parties  in  Pennsylvania  ex- 
erted the  greatest  influence  on  the  proceedings  of  Congress, 
because  its  sittings  were  held  in  the  very  center  of  the 
fight 

The  people  of  Pennsylvania  were  roughly  divided  into 
three  groups ;  the  English,  the  Germans,  and  the  Scotch- 
Irish.  The  old  English  colonists,  living  in  the  eastern 
counties,  were  mostly  Quakers,  were  engaged  in  commerce, 
and  many  of  them  were  men  of  considerable  wealth.  In 
the  middle  belt  of  coimties  dwelt  the  Germans.  These 
were  agriculturists,  were  mostly  non-Quakers,  and,  while 
well-to-do,  they  had  not  acquired  such  substantial  for- 
tunes as  one  associates  with  the  names  of  Galloway  and 

^North  Carolina  Beeordt,  x,  1H1;  o/the  Oonemmmt  of  MaryUmd,  1,  ISA, 

xl,  SM,62T;  *ee  kUo  Q.J.  HcBee'a  £.</'<  430;  EddU'a  Letten.Wi;  Agnsa  Haul's 

and  Corrt^ondenoi  of  Jama  Iredell,  1,  Provincial  Commilteea  of  S<tftty,   lOT; 

SJ8.  K.   H.    Bowland'B    CAorle*   CarroU  qT 

1  J.  V.  L.  McM&hon'i  BUlorieal  Vleie  Carrollton,  1,  ITT. 
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other  Philadelphians.  In  the  western  counties  the  Scotch- 
Irish  Presbyterians  were  predominant.  They  were  fron- 
.  tiersmen,  living  by  agriculture,  and  having  nothing  in 
common  with  the  people  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  prov- 
ince. The  representative  system,  which  dated  back  to 
the  charter  of  1701,  gave  power  in  the  assembly  to  the  east- 
emers,>  although  they  were  now  in  the  minority  in  the 
population.  The  richer  men  and  those  engaged  in  com- 
merce found  their  interests  at  variance  with  the  adoption 
of  extreme  measures.  The  Queers  were  opposed  to  war 
by  reason  of  their  religion  and  also  on  account  of  their 
close  relations  with  the  English  Friends.  The  Germans 
and  the  Scotch-Irish  were  generally  in  favor  of  armed  re- 
sistance and  independence.  They  felt  that  their  interests 
had  not  been  fostered  by  the  Assembly,  and  were  believers 
in  democracy  rather  than  in  the  Pennsylvania  aristo- 
cratic institutions.     The  Quakers  and   their  allies  from 

1  Apirartionmetit  ol  repMsenUtloQ  In  1TT6,  ITK,  and  in  the  Conititation  of  1776. 


OoMBTrnTTioii  or  ITTt 


Phlladelpbla  at;  .  . 
PhUmdelphi*  Conntj  . 
Chester  Connty  .  .  . 
Bocka  Conntj  .... 
Lanc*at«r  County  ,  . 
TorkGonnly  .... 
NorthMnptOD  Connt;  . 
Berks  Conntj  .... 
CDnberUnd  Connty  . 
BedtoTd  Connty  .  .  . 
Northnmberlnnd  County 
VeatmonUod  Cono^ . 


ToW*  qfPann- 

693  (Much  M, 
1776). 


Tlta  Proettdlntrt  r«fa> 
doe  to  calHna  the 
ConoenttMU  qf  1776 
and  1790,  p.  69. 


Pram  tba  «bo*e  table  It  will  be  nen  memberB;  bj  the  end  ol  the  next  jMtr 
thM  Id  ITTS  tbe  voten  In  the  orlginml  the  litnMfon  had  been  preclnly  reverted. 
■etHemeBta   rUnnked  twomiLnb  of  the 
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Philadelphia  and  the  older  counties  had  opposed  the 
commercial  and  financial  aggressions  of  England,  and  bad 
driven  out  the  proprietor's  representative.  There  they 
wished  to  stop,  and  were  quite  unwilling  to  give  power  to 
a  revolutionary  organization,  a  convention,  or  a  provincial 
congress,  which  would  uproot  the  representative  system 
under  which  they  controlled  affairs.  They  realized  that 
something  must  be  done,  and  gave  added  representation  to 
the  Germans  and  the  Scotch-Irish.  The  concessions  were 
entirely  inadequate,  more  especially  because  the  right  to 
vote  was  still  withheld  from  the  smaller  tradesmen  and 
the  mechanics  of  Philadelphia.  Meantime,  county  com- 
mittees had  been  formed,  a  committee  of  safety  had 
been  appointed  by  the  Assembly,  and  an  Association 
had  been  set  on  foot.  This  was  composed  of  those  who 
volunteered  for  military  service, — Quakers  and  others, 
who  had  religious  scruples  against  fighting,  could  not 
belong  to  this  organization. 

As  the  spring  of  1776  advanced,  the  spirits  of  the  radicals 
in  Congress  and  in  the  country  rose,  week  by  week.  In 
May,  reports  reached  Philadelphia  that  GermEin  soldiers 
had  been  hired  by  the  royal  government  to  coerce  the 
Americans  into  obedience,'  and  that  a  large  army  would 
at  once  be  sent  over.  On  May  15,  the  Continental  Con- 
gress passed  a  resolution  recommending  the  establishment 
in  each  colony  of  such  a  form  of  government  as  should,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  best  con- 
duce to  the  happiness  and  safety  of  their  constituents  in 
particular  and  of  America  in  general.  The  passage  of 
this  resolve  so  heartened  the  extremists  in  Congress  that 

I  In  Tlew  of  tba  IrrllstloD  which  the  HntchlnMin  or  other  torlM  b  then  to 

emploTmemt  of  the  Garmsn  mercsiurleB  my  knowledge  mnj  BzproMlaD  of  ngret 

Kronaed  in  AmerlcB,  it  is  glgnlflcsiit  that  for  dhlg  action  on  the  part  ot  the  London 

nowhere  In  the  pablisbed    wtitinga  of  govenunoot. 
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they  at  once  brought  forward  a  preamble  to  explain  the 
resolution  that  had  already  been  adopted.  The  preamble 
was  drawn  by  John  Adams.  It  asserted  that  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  colonists  from  the  royal  protection,  the  refusal 
of  the  king  to  answer  petitions,  and  the  employment  of 
foreign  mercenaries  required  the  suppression  of  royal 
authority  throughout  the  continent  and  the  assumption  of 
government  by  the  people  for  the  preservation  of  internal 
peace  and  defense  against  their  enemies.  The  preamble 
and  the  resolution,  taken  together,  formed  a  statement  oi 
congressional  conviction  that  the  colonies  were  no  longer 
parts  of  the  British  empire.  * 

The  action  of  Congress  emboldened  the  Pennsylvania 
revolutionists.  A  "conference"  of  county  committees 
met  at  Philadelphia  on  June  18,  1776,  and  called  a  conven- 
tion. In  this  body,  the  several  parts  of  the  colony  were  to 
be  represented  according  to  numbers,  as  nearly  as  the 
members  of  the  conference  could  guess  at  them.  Only  as- 
sociators  were  to  vote  for  members,'— thus  disfranchising 
the  conservatives.  It  was  this  body  that  formed  the  first 
constitution  of  Pennsylvania  and  advised  Franklin  and  his 
colleagues  in  Congress  that  they  would  do  well  to  vote  for 
independence.' 

By  June  7,  1776,  the  time  seemed  ripe  to  Richard  Henry 
Lee  to  agitate  tlie  question  of  separation  and  confedera- 
tion. He  therefore  brought  the  matter  before  Congress 
in  three  resolutions  for  (1)  declaring  the  United  Colonies 
free  and  independent  states,  (2)  forming  foreign  alliances, 
(3)   forming  a  plan  of   confederation   which  should  be 

iQn Udsblt oIFsQiujlTajiIahUtory,  A  good  MbUognphj  is  on   p.  288.    A 

tea  Ctuurles  H,  Linooln'B  eu«y  on  "  The  much  briefer  krtlole  ia  "  Tbe  ^option  at 

Bevolntlaiuy    Horement   In    Pannayl-  tlie  PeuusylTknla  Coutltation  0IITT6" 

TBnia"  inPublieoMonfof  theUnWeraltr  by   P.    L.   Ford,   In    PoUtiooi   Scieaet 

of  FoiiuylTuila,  Htitory  Series,  No.  1.  QuarUrlf,  z,  420. 
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submitted  to  the  respective  colonies  for  their  consideration 
and  approbation.  The  assertion  was  at  once  made  by 
John  DickiDson  and  others  that  the  organization  of  stable 
governments  should  precede  or  at  least  accompany  a  dec- 
laration of  independence,  and  that  a  premature  declara- 
tion would  lead  to  anarchy  in  some  colonies.  This  party 
was  still  so  strong  that  it  secured  the  postponement  of  the 
further  consideration  of  the  first  resolution  until  July  1. 
The  radicals  were,  however,  able  to  secure  the  appoint- 
ment of  committees  to  consider  the  three  matters  that  had 
been  brought  forward.  The  idea  at  the  time  undoubtedly 
was  that  independence  and  confederation  should  go  hand 
in  hand.  The  formulation  of  the  declaration  turned  out 
to  be  a  much  simpler  matter  than  the  devising  any  scheme 
of  confederation  that  had  the  slightest  chance  of  adoption. 
The  task  of  drafting  the  declaration  was  confided  to  Jef- 
ferson by  the  committee  of  which  he  was  a  member;^  but 
Franklin  and  John  Adams,  who  were  also  on  the  committee, 
went  over  the  paper  carefully  and  made  some  important 
suggestions.  As  the  author  of  the  "Summary  View"  and 
the  Virginia  declaration  of  independence,  Jefferson  bad 
already  prepared  what  might  be  termed  rough  drafts  of 
the  document  under  consideration.  Without  "book  or 
paper,"  he  set  to  work  to  put  into  undying  phrase  the 

^At  to  the  aathorahtpol  Uie  Deolkra-  Paper;  111,  at  end.    Dr.  Bxja  has  mlao 

ttoB  Me  an  lllamliwtliig  paper  bj  Albert  given  %  Uat  ol  printed  ooplei  in  the  Pm- 

HUthewi  In    tlie    Proceeding*   ol    the  cmdtngi  of  the    Fhlloeophleal    Bodetr 

llaMMbluett*  Hlitoricnl  Society,  zllll,  (vol.  xxzlz).    Tlie  BuiUtin  ofAa  Sens 

au— tnatlug  etpeoklly    ot   the  cUlm  Fort  PuUie  Library,  toIi.  1,  U,  iii,ooD- 

kdnoMd  on  betwU  ol  Thomu  Pftlne,  ttlni  mi  eihiutiTa  blbliognphy.    Tba 

Thloh  ■eama  to  hare  do  fonndmtlon.    Dr.  whole  inbject  ha«  been  treated  at  length 

I.   H.    Haya   note!    sU  dmfta    at    the  In  J.  H.  HaMltOtt'i  The  Declaration  of 

deolaratton  itlll  fn  ezlitenae.    Three  of  Independenee,  Iff  Sittory   (New  ToA, 

theee  have  been  reprodooed  la  tacalmlle ;  IBOe),  and  In  lesier    balk    tn    Herbert 

(1)   with  IiU   article   In  the    Amerioan  PriedenwaU'e   The  DeiUaratUut   t(f  Jn- 

Phlloaophlcal     Bodetj'i     Proceedingi,  d^fiendenM,   an  IrUerprtlatictt  and  mt 

zsxTii;    (2)   in  BandaU'i   Jefferean.  I;  ..Inoiyti*  (New  York,  UOtJ . 
and  (8)  In  (Ulplo'i  edltloa  of  the  XatUtm 
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ideas  which  were  generally  held  by  the  radical  revolution- 
ists. He  did  tiot  regard  it  as  a  part  of  his  business  to 
evolve  new  ideas,  but  merely  to  put  into  shape  those  that 
were  generally  recognized.  /  /  0/  i*^^' 

On  July  1,  Lee's  first  resolution'^me  up  for  debate. 
No  record  of  the  discussion  remains  except  in  the  letters  of 
contemporaries  that  were  written  long  after  the  event. 
From  these  it  appears  that  John  Adams  took  the  leading 
part  for  the  resolution,  and  John  Dickinson  against  it  By 
this  time  the  latter  had  brought  himself  to  consent  to 
eventual  independence,  but  he  thought  that  the  time  was 
inopportune.  Many  other  members  must  have  joined  in  the 
discussion,  for  the  debate  seems  to  have  been  prolonged. 
At  its  close  the  opposition  secured  the  postpoDemeut  of 
the  vote  until  the  following  day.  At  the  moment  the 
Delaware  delegation  was  divided ;  that  of  Pennsylvania 
was  opposed,  Dickinson,  Robert  Morris,  and  James  Wilson 
outvoting  Franklin  and  Morton ;  and  the  South  Carolina 
and  New  Tork  delegates  had  no  definite  instructions.  The 
vote,  therefore,  had  it  been  taken,  would  have  had  only 
nine  states  in  its  favor.  That  night  must  have  been  a  busy 
one  at  Philadelphia.  Caesar  Rodney,  the  third  member  of 
the  Delaware  delegation,  who  was  absent  at  the  moment, 
was  hastily  summoned.  He  mounted  and  rode  as  rapidly 
as  horse  could  carry  him  to  Philadelphia,  reaching  In- 
dependence Hall  in  time  to  give  the  vote  of  his  State  for 
independence.  Dickinson  and  Morris  were  induced  to  stay 
away  and  James  Wilson  consented  to  vote  for  the  resolution, 
and  thus  Pennsylvania  was  brought  into  line.  The  South 
Carolinians  had  been  directed  to  join  the  other  colonies  in 
such  measures  as  would  promote  the  best  interests  of  their 
State  and  of  the  Continent.  They  were  persuaded  to  re- 
gard this  as  sufficient  authority  to  vote  for  the  adoption  of 
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independence.  The  resolution  was  therefore  carried  by 
the  vote  of  twelve  states,  the  New  Yorkers  remaining 
silent. 

The  declaration  itself  was  then  brought  up  for  debate. 
In  general  the  document  met  with  the  approval  of  the  mem- 
bers of  Congress ;  but  some  important  changes  were  made. 
One  of  these  was  the  omission  of  the  clause  condemning 
the  slave  trade  in  no  measured  terms.  This  displeased  not 
only  the  Southerners,  but  some  of  the  New  Englanders, 
for  many  of  their  constituents  had  been  engaged  in  that 
commerce.  The  last  paragraph  was  also  reconstructed. 
The  insertion  in  it  of  the  words  "  hold  them  [the  British 
people]  as  we  bold  the  rest  of  mankind,  enemies  in  war,  in 
peace,  friends  "  certainly  added  strength  to  the  document ; 
but  the  omission  of  the  phrase  "we  must  endeavor  to  for- 
get our  former  love  for  them  .  ,  ,  we  might  have  been  a 
free  and  a  great  people  together  "  was  unfortunate,  because 
it  so  exactly  expressed  the  feelings  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  people,  even  of  ultra  radicals  like  Jefferson. 

Never  in  the  whole  range  of  the  writings  of  political 
theorists  has  the  basis  of  government  been  stated  so  suc- 
cinctly. The  ideas  are  drawn  directly  from  Locke,  the 
words  are  generally  his,  sometimes  whole  phrases  are  taken 
from  the  "  Second  E^ssay  of  Government,"  but  the  reader 
will  go  to  Locke  in  vain  for  so  lucid  a  statement  of  his 
ideas.  Jefferson  possessed  the  faculty  of  combining  words 
in  phrases  that  remain  in  one's  memory  throughout  life.  He 
stated  ideas  that  were  well  known,  that  were  common,  that 
were  hackneyed;  but  they  are  ideas  which  the  American 
people  have  not  yet  grown  tired  of  readingand  hearing.  In  the 
last  analysis,  government  depends  upon  the  consent  of  the 
governed  and  is  for  the  public  good ;  whenever  this  is  not 
the  case,  government  should  be  opposed  and  destroyed. 
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The  governing  power,  a  king,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  ex- 
ercises authority  by  virtue  of  a  compact.  Whenever  the 
ruler  breaks  this  compact,  the  government  is  itself  destroyed. 
Certain  essential  facts  lie  at  the  basis  of  society.  These 
are  the  natural  equality  of  men  and  their  inherent  right 
to  life,  liberty,  and  that  which  they  gain  by  their  labor. 

The  remainder  of  the  Declaration  is  a  statement  of 
the  facts  of  colonial  misgovemment  which  justify  the 
Revolution.  In  this  long  array  will  be  found  fact  after 
tact  which  have  been  described  on  preceding  pages 
of  the  present  work.  The  king  is  especially  charged 
with  having  entered  into  a  combination  with  the  two 
HoTises  of  Parliament  which  are  described  under  the 
phrase  "jurisdiction  foreign  to  our  constitution  and  un- 
acknowledged by  our  laws ;  giving  his  Assent  to  their 
Acts  of  Pretended  legislation."  In  this  connection  are 
enumerated  the  Quartering  Act,  the  Restraining  Act,  the 
Quebec  Act,  to  which  Franklin  added  the  phrase  "  abolish- 
ing our  most  valuable  Laws,"  thus  referring  to  the  constant 
exercise  of  the  veto  power  as  to  colonial  legislation,  long 
after  it  had  become  entirely  obsolete  as  to  bills  which 
had  passed  both  Houses  of  Parliameot ;  —  "a  Prince, 
whose  character  is  thus  marked  by  every  act  which  may 
define  a  Tyrant,  is  unfit  to  be  the  ruler  of  a  free  people." 

In  using  the  phrase  "  free  people,"  which  Congress 
substituted  for  Jefferson's  original  words  « people  that 
mean  to  be  free,"  it  involved  itself  in  the  same  seeming 
contradictions  that  pervade  the  earlier  documents  of  the 
Revolutionary  epoch.  It  is  true,  using  language  in  ab- 
solutely accurate  terms,  that  men  in  society  are  not  free, 
and  that  a  people  which  has  a  king  to  rule  over  it  is  not 
free ;  but  to  the  student  of  the  papers  of  that  time  and 
of  the  writings  of  political  theorists  the  meaning  is  sufB- 
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ciently  clear.  The  phrase  a  "  free  people  "  meant  a  people 
possessing  and  exercising  the  inalienable  rights  which 
are  described  in  the  opening  paragraphs  of  the  great 
Declaration  and  which  appear  constantly  in  the  pages 
of  Locke  and  Hooker.  In  a  society  where  a  man's  life 
is  safe,  his  liberty  secure,  and  his  property  not  to  be  taken 
from  him,  except  with  his  consent,  a  man  is  free,  even 
though  the  customs,  rules,  regulations,  or  laws  of  the 
society  to  which  he  belongs  agree  to  give  the  executive 
power  to  an  hereditary  ruler.  Even  though,  for  the  good 
of  society,  a  man  submits  to  the  execution  of  fundamental 
laws  that  in  some  circumstances  may  deprive  him  of  his 
property,  his  liberty,  or  even  his  life,  he  is  still  regarded 
as  "  free."  The  makers  of  the  Declaration  were  stating 
the  principles  underlying  the  condition  of  men  gathered 
into  society ;  they  had  no  thought  of  resolving  society 
into  a  state  of  nature,  or  of  anarchy.  So,  too,  the  phrase 
"all  men  are  created  equal"  in  the  earlier  paragraph  is 
easy  to  understand  as  Jefferson  and  his  contemporaries* 
used  it.  They  had  in  mind  the  idea  of  equality  as  it 
was  expressed  by  their  great  masters,  that  all  men  are 
bom  to  the  use  of  the  same  advantages  of  nature  and  to 
the  use  of  the  same  faculties,  and  that  ideas  come  by  expe- 
rience and  not  by  inheritance.  Moreover,  by  men,  they 
meant  members  of  society,  —  they  had  no  thought  of  slaves. 
The  Declaration  of  Independence,  with  the  amendments 
that  had  been  made  to  it  in  Congress,  was  then  referred 

lEdmnnd  Bkndalph  tajt  that  "the  mnd  not  without  incoDiiitenej,  thatwlth 

deeUiiitlon  In   tba  first  article  of   the  arma  in  onr  handa,  aasertlDg  the  ganersl 

Bill  at  Rights  [ol  the  Virgfinis  Constitn-  righta  of  man,  we  oaght  not  to  be  too 

tlon],  that  all  men  are  by  nature  eqnnllr  nice   ftad   too   maeli  restricted  In   the 

frea  and  Independent,  wu  opposed  bj  delloBatloo  of   them,  bat  that   sIatcb, 

Robert  Carter  Nicholas,  as  being   the  cot  being  constituent  members  of  oar 

toreranner,  or  pretext,  of  civil  eonval-  Kioletj,   conld   oeTer  pretend   to    aoy 

sioD.     It  was  answered,  perhaps,  wltli  beoefit   from  sneh  a  maxim."    U.  D. 

too  great   an  lodilterence  to   futurity,  Conway's  £dnttuu(  SandiApk,  30, 
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back  to  the  committee  that  had  drafted  it,  that  the  language 
of  the  amendments  and  that  of  the  body  of  the  document 
might  be  made  harmonious.  This  was  done  by  the  commit- 
tee during  the  evening  of  July  4.  A  few  copies  of  the  Dec- 
laration were  printed  and  sent  on  July  5  to  the  governors 
of  the  several  States  and  to  the  commanding  officers  oi  the 
Revolutionary  armies,  authenticated  by  the  signatures  of 
John  Hancock  and  Charles  Thompson,  the  president  and 
secretary  of  Congress.  On  the  8th,  the  Declaration  was 
read  to  the  people  of  Philadelphia  gathered  in  State  House 
Square.!  Everywhere  the  document  was  well  received, 
and  gave  new  life  to  the  cause  of  revolution. 

The  New  York  Provincial  Congress  met  early  in  July, 
and  authorized  its  members  to  give  the  consent  of  that 
state  to  the  Declaration.  It  could  now  fairly  be  said  to  be 
the  unanimous  declaration  of  the  thirteen  United  States  in 
Congress  Assembled.  On  July  19,  therefore,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  have  the  instrument  engrossed  on  parchment  and 
signed  by  the  members.  On  August  2  the  document  was 
ready,  and  the  members,  who  were  then  present,  affixed  their 
signatures  to  it.  A  number  of  those  who  had  voted  for 
the  resolution  on  July  2  and  for  the  Declaration  on  July  4 
were  no  longer  in  Congress,  and  other  members  signed 
who  had  not  been  in  Philadelphia  in  the  first  part  of  July. 
Later  some  of  the  former,  were  permitted  to  affix  their 
signatures,  and  one  man  who  was  not  in  Congress  at  all  in 

'The  conmemoratlon  ot  Indtpend-  July  S,  ITTT,  notsa  the  celebntion   at 

■Dce  on  July  4  began  eul;,  as  we  find  that  ci^  on  the  precedlag  day,  at  which 

ud«t  that  date,  ITTS,  Eb«nezcr  WUd,  at  "  a  HeBslan  band  ol  mnslo  wblch  wera 

Brantwick,  N.J.,  noting  In  his  diary :  —  taken    at    Princeton    performsd   very 

"TbU  alteraooii  at  fi  o'clk  tbe  army  delightfully,  the  BlBasnre  being  not  a 

tamed  ont  &  fired  a  fndey  Joy  [feu  de  little  helghtaned  by  the  reflection  that 

Joie]  to  celebrate  the  Qloiiaaa  Independ-  they  were  hired  by  the  British  Conrt  for 

GDM    ol     Amerlcay."      Uassachusetts  pnrposos  very  dlSennt  from  thoaa   to 

Blitorical  Society's  Proceedingi,  Secood  which  they  were  applied."    Iforth  Coro- 

SeriM,  t1,  111.     Thomas  Bnrke,  wrltlog  Una  Reeordt,  xi,  SIS. 
to  Ooreniar  Coawell  tram  Philadelphia, 
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tbe  aummer  of  1776  was  given  leave  to  place  his  name  on 
the  honored  roU,^ 

So  many  difficulties  were  found  in  drawing  up  the 
articles  of  confederation  and  in  securing  their  adoption  by 
T,he  several  States  that  they  did  not  go  into  effect  until  the 
summer  of  1781,  —  too  late  for  their  inadequacy  to  inter- 
fere with  the  military  operations,  which  practically  came 
to  an  ending  at  Yorktown  in  October  of  that  year.  It  will 
be  well,  therefore,  to  postpone  all  consideration  of  them 
until  the  years  following  the  peace  are  reached,  when  the 
baleful  effects  of  a  weak  central  government  became  appar- 
ent and  extorted  the  federal  constitution  from  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  country. 

1  There  b  an  admirable  article  on  November,  1881.    Herbert  Prledaowald 

"The  AatheDtioatlon  of  the  Declaration  would  add  Elhrfdge  Gerry  to  the  liat  of 

of  Indepandeoce "   bj  the  late  Hellen  "  late    algneia,"    Ameriean    SMorieiU 

ChamherUla  Id  tbe  Procetdinfft  of  the  Reviale,  tUI,  19B, 
MaaaaohuMtta    Hlitorical    Socie^  (or 
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L  TlM  Doetrlaa  of  Xqtullty.  —  Sir  Henry  Snnmer  Haine,  in  his 
Andent  Law,  sajB  that  the  Americans,  in  the  DedaratioD  of  Inde 
pendence,  combined  the  Frenoh  idea  that  all  men  are  eqnal  with  the 
assnmption,  more  familiar  to  Sngliahmen,  that  men  are  bom  free.' 
Xo  phrase  in  the  great  Declaration  is  more  frequently  misquoted. 
The  words  are  "  all  men  are  created  equal."  The  phrases  "  all  men 
are  created  free  and  equal "  and  "  all  men  are  by  nature  equally  free 
and  independent"  occur  in  the  Bills  of  Bights  prefixed  to  the 
MassachuBetts  constitution  of  1780  and  to  the  Virginia  constitution  c^ 
1776.  An  EQglish  writer  might  easily  misplace  these  phrases,  but 
the  further  dictum  that  Jefferson's  Gallic  predilections  led  him  to 
join  the  specially  French  assumption  of  equality  with  the  Ei^Iish 
idea  of  natural  freedom  is  not  so  easily  accounted  for.  The  idea  of 
equality  is  found  in  English  theoretical  writers  from  Locke  back- 
ward to  Hooker,  while  Bousseau's  Social  Contract  begins  with  the 
words  "  Man  is  bom  free."  Uoreorer,  there  is  no  evidence  what- 
ever that  Jefferson  in  1776  was  influenced  to  the  slightest  degree  by 
the  ideas  of  Bousseau. 

II.  Serolntionary  Tracts. — The  publication  of  the  of&cial  docu- 
ments issued  by  Congress  and  the  rebellious  actions  of  the  colonists 
aronsed  great  interest  in  England,  and  led  to  an  outpouring  of  tracts 
that  is  comparable  only  to  the  flood  of  such  literature  in  America. 
Among  these  may  be  noted  as  of  especial  interest  two  commentaries 
on  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  The  first  of  these  was  entitled 
Stricturea  upon  the  Declaration  of  the  Congress  at  Philad^hia;  in  a 
Later  to  a  SoJAe  Lord,  etc,  London,  1776.  The  author's  name  is 
not  given  on  the  title-page,  but  Thomas  Hutahinson,  under  date  of 
Norember  13, 1776,  made  the  following  entry  in  his  diary :  — 

"Called  upon  M'  Ellis.  By  his  advice  I  wrote  the  following,  to 
accompany  the  letter  to  a  noble  Lord,  &c. 

" '  Governor  Hutchinson,  being  prompted  by  seal  for  your  Iffajesty's 
service,  and  a  desire  to  expose,  and  as  far  as  may  be  to  frustrate, 

i"Wo    cwtnot    donbt,"    Mya    Sit  'mil   msn   btb   bora   equBl'    with   the 

Bnry  Maine,  "  that  It  was  syiopathT  anninptloD,  mors  tunlllar  to  Kigllah- 

(rlth  UiB  pecallar  ideas  of  the  FTencb  men,  that '  all  men  are  bora  Ins,'  in  the 

Jnriits  which  led  hint  [Jefterson]  and  the  Tery  flret  linet  of  their  DBclaiation  of 

other  colonial  law7en  who  KQlded  tbe  Indepeadenoa."    Ancitnt  Law  (Loodon, 

oonne   of   eTente   in   America  to   join  1861),  p.  9S. 
th»  apeciallj  Frenoh   autunption   that 
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the  very  oriminal  designs  of  the  leaders  of  7001  Majesty's  deluded 
unhappy  Anierioaa  aubjeots,  has  vrote,  and  caused  to  bo  printed  a 
small  Pamphlet,  which  he  begs  leave  to  lay  at  yoni  Miijesty's  feet, 
humbly  entreatiug  yonr  Majesty's  forgiveness  of  this  presumptioo ' " 
(Diary  and  Letters  of  Thomas  Hutchinetmf  ii,  112). 

The  other,  entitled  An  Ajtswer  to  the  Declaratifm  of  the  Ameri- 
can Coiignaa  (London,  1776),  was  the  work  of  John  Lind,  a  hack- 
writer employed  by  the  goTOmment.  Previously,  the  Declaration  of 
Congress  of  177fi  "  setting  forth  the  Causes  and  Necessity  of  their 
taking  up  Arms  "  had  evoked  a  notable  rejoinder  in  the  shape  of  a 
pamphlet  entitled  The  Rights  of  Oreat  BrUain  Asserted  against  the 
Claims  of  America  (London,  1776).  This  pamphlet  went  through 
ten  OT  a  dozen  editions  before  the  end  of  that  year.  It  has  been 
attributed  to  no  less  than  three  notable  pereont^s,  Sir  John  Dal- 
rymple,  James  Macpherson,  and  Lord  Ceorge  Oermain,  and  it  is  said 
to  have  been  published  by  order  of  the  British  government. 

The  speeches  of  Edmund  Burke  on  American  taxation,'  on  con- 
ciliation with  America,'  and  his  letter  to  the  sheriffs  of  Bristol* 
called  forth  many  replies.  Among  these,  as  of  especial  interest, 
is  the  Letter  to  Edmund  Burke,  Esq;  in  answer  to  his  Printed  Speech 
by  Jotiah  Tudter,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Oloceater  (London,  1775).  This 
^as  only  one  of  several  tracts  by  this  reverend  gentleman  *  in  which 
he  argued  that  separation  would  be  better  for  both  parties.  Other 
pamphlets  called  forth  by  this  controversy  are  Thoughts  on  the  Zjetter 
of  Edmund  Burke  Esq.,  by  WUlonghby  Bertie,  Earl  of  Abingdon 
(London,  1777) ;  and  another,  an  anonjrmous  one,  purporting  to  be 
An  Ansuier  from  the  Electors  of  Bristol  to  the  I^ter  of  Edmumd 
Burke,  Esq.  (London,  1777). 

Other  writings  to  attract  great  attention  were  those  of  Bichard 
Price  and  John  Wesley.  The  former  are  interesting  combinations 
of  theory  and  statistics.    They  seem  rather  turgid  nowadays,  but 

1  &«a  aboTe,  p.  1S3.  *Soiiia  of  the  oUian  ara  iTour  TraetM, 

*  Speech  <tf  Edmund  Burkt,  Eiq.  on  on  Political  aiuf  Commercial   Su^eett 

moving  hit  raoluti«n*  for  CoHcUiatton  (^  ed.  OlooMter,  ITTS) ;  Tract  F.    TJie 

KllhOaCMoniet.Marchtt.lTTatfjimioa,  StapeeOee  Ptaat  and  Argumtnte <!/ the 

JTTS).  Xother   Counlrg,  and  qf  the   CoUmiea 

■  Letter  from  Edmund  Burhe,  Stq;  (Olocmtar,   1TT6) ;  A  Beriee  of  Antaert 

.  .  .  (o  John  Farr  and  John   Barrie,  to  Certain  Poputar  Objeetione,  againel 

Etqrt.    Sheriff*  of  that  atg  [BrUtot]  on  eeparatlng  from  the  RebelUoui  Coloniei 

the  Affaire  qf  America  <3d  ad.,  London,  (QloceaMr,  ITTS) ;  and  The  True  Interett 

1TT7).  of  Britain,  let  forth  in  regard  to  lite 

CoIonlM  (Philadelphia,  ITTS). 
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his  Obaervationa^  lan  through  five  editions  in  one  month  in  London, 
in  1776.  To  the  successive  editions,  Price  added  appendixes,  addi- 
tions, supplementary  observations,  etc. ;  finally  gathering  the  whole 
into  7W>  Tracts  on  Civil  Liberty  *  which  was  published  at  IJondoa 
in  1778.  Wesley's  Calm  Addreu  was  calm  only  by  comparison,  and 
had  a  good  deal  of  the  vigor  which  signalized  its  author's  pulpit 
utterances.  Among  the  rejoinders  was  Augustus  Montague  Top- 
lady's  Old  fba:  Tarr'd  and  Feather'd.  Occasioned  by  what  is  eaUed 
Mr.  John  Wedey'a  Cairn  Addren  to  our  American  Oolonys,  By  an 
Hanoverian  (2d  ed.,  London,  177S).     The  author  of 

Book  ot  ages,  clsft  for  ine, 

Let  me  hide  myHlf  In  Thee 

had  no  nercy  on  Dr.  Wesley,  whom  he  denominated  "  a  low  and 
puny  tadpole  in  Divinity,"  and  accused  of  cribbing  and  carving  from 
Dr.  Johnson.  Other  reverend  gentlemen  joined  in,  and  theology, 
politics,  and  personalities  became  inextricably  mixed. 

1  ObMrvoMant   on    (As    JITatura   qf  and   Expenditure  «incfl    the   latt    War 

CMl  LUMTtv,  "k«  PrinelpU*  qf  Govern-  (Londoo,  1T76), 

ment,  arnl  the  Jiatioa  and  Pollen  oftkt  *  Tko  Traett  on  CHvti  Libortji,  the 

War  uilA  Atntriea.    To  which  it  added  War  with  America,  and  The  Debit  and 

An  Appendix,  Containing  a  Stale  of  Ihe  linanee*   of  Oi»    Kingdarn :    teith     a 

Sia,imvilDthi,anS*liiiiattofOitMon^  Otnerol  JntrodueUon  ti.»d  Stgtplement 

drtacn  from  tAe  Public  by  the   Taxet,  (London,  1778). 
and  an  Account  <if  th«  National  Income 
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THE   BKrOLUnONABT    WAB   IN   THX   TEAS    1776 

In  the  first  days  of  1776  the  British  held  Boston  town 
and  harbor.  Twelve  months  later  New  York  and  Newport 
were  in  their  grasp,  but  Boston  had  been  long  abandoned. 
Another  year  saw  Philadelphia  added  to  their  possessions ; 
but  by  January,  1779,  that  city  had  been  given  up,  and 
Savannah  in  Georgia  had  been  wrenched  from  colonial 
control.  And  so  the  conflict  proceeded.  The  Americans 
could  not  prevent  the  capture  of  any  seaboard  town  ;  they 
could  prevent  the  enemy  making  any  prolonged  excursions 
inland  north  of  Virginia,  or  occupying  effectively  any  large 
extent  of  territory,  anywhere,  at  any  time.  Even  in  the 
South,  in  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  Georgia,  the  soldiers  of 
Britain  had  no  real  hold  on  the  country  outside  of  their 
military  lines.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Americans  were 
never  able  unaided  to  eject  the  British  from  any  position 
which  was  regarded  as  important.  The  two  armies  were 
stalemated  until  time  gave  the  weight  of  numbers  and 
wealth  to  the  opposers  of  Britain  and  her  world-wide  im- 
perial aspirations. 

At  the  outset,  those  who  were  responsible  for  the  man- 
agement of  British  military  matters  foretold  failure  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  design  to  conquer  America  by  a  land 
war.  General  Harvey,  the  Adjutant-General,  wrote  that  it 
was  «  as  wild  an  idea  as  ever  controverted  common  sense."* 

110  OMsnl  ItwIq,  Jdhs  30,  ITTS,      »nea  ^  Otorg«  in  wUA  iard  IfoHh, 
qnoUd  Id  ForMwae'*  Britith  Army,  lU,       U,  7. 
167.    BMkUoW.  B.Donne'iCorrtqioitd- 
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Lord  Barrington,  Secretary  at  War,  who  had  served  in  the 
same  capacity  in  the  glorious  years  of  Pitt's  great  adminis- 
tration, declared  in  August,  1776,  that  the  Americans  never 
could  be  reduced  to  obedience  by  the  army.  His  plan  was 
to  bring  them  back  to  their  duty  by  interrupting  their  com- 
merce and  fishery,  by  seizing  their  ships  in  their  ports,  all 
of  which  could  be  accomplished  with  little  expense  and 
less  bloodshed.  To  conquer  America  by  land  meant  not 
only  armies  beyond  Britain's  strength,  but,  if  successful, 
soldiers  and  fortresses,  "  the  expense  of  which  would  be 
ruinous  and  endless."^  Undoubtedly,  if  reconciliation  was 
the  object  of  coercion,  a  blockade  was  preferable.  It 
would  arouse  far  less  animosity  than  the  shedding  of  blood 
with  accompanying  outrages  to  person  and  property.  It 
was  not  so  to  be.  A  British  army  was  in  America.  Until 
that  army  could  be  extricated  with  honor  the  land  war 
must  go  on,  or  the  demands  of  the  rebellious  colonists  be 
fully  granted. 

A  land  war  being  thus  forced  upon  the  British  govern- 
ment, whether  or  no,  it  became  necessary  to  secure  men  to 
carry  it  on.  Ordinarily,  there  were  some  fifteen  thousand 
troops  in  Great  Britain,  and  as  many  more  in  Ireland.*     In 

>BuringtimtoDKrtiiioatb,NoT«inbei  ij.  W.  Fort«wni«'a  flrilOA  Armjf, 

la,  1TT4;   Dacemlwi  24,  ITTl;   to  Laid  toI.  Ui,  ming  Index.    Thsra  Is  mu  In- 

Moith,  Angnst  8,  ITTS.    PoKticoI  Hft  of  MrMting  Hconnt  of  the  "  Forc«8  of  the 

WiBam  Wttdntan  Vitoount  Barrington  Crown"  In  Henry  Belcher's yirKAnwrf- 

bfbUbrotberahnta.BlaboporDiulum,  em  Cleil   War  (1,  cha.  vil,  vlll) -bat 

pp.  140-Ui2.     TbtM  tlwng^U  wen  aet  mneh  the  lune  nutter  U  gtven  by  Tor- 

torth  by  mn  mnoDjinoiu  SoottUh  pam-  teaone  in  ch.  zxrl  of  bla  third  toIuids. 

^Istaer:  "  When  an  effactoal  Btop  ia  pot  In  the  library  oItbeWiaeonalnHlBtoiic«l 

10  their  ezport-tmds,  the  baaal«d  power  Society  at    Hadlaon  thais  are   Hveral 

and  itmiKth  of  the  rebelllona  Colonlea  manoacript  Tolmnes  ol  "  Betama  of  bla 

rnnit  Boon  be  annlliilalod."    Conlidira-  Majoaty'a  ForcsB."    Prom  these,  It  ap- 

lUni  on  tA>  late  Art  for  Prahibitinff  peais  that  in  Jnly,  17OT,  there  wore,  on 

all    Commtreiat   InttreourK   icfM   th»  paper,  11,001  Boldien  In  Horth  America 

Bebellunu   Cottmia:   or    Tht  aeakuett  and  the  Weat    Indiea,  bat   the   actnal 

of  America  Sxpoted  (Ediabntgh,  1TT6),  flguree  were  STST,  of  which   BS90  were 

p.  B.     A  copy  of   this  rare  tract  la  In  In  North  America.    From  thla,  it  will  be 

the  John  Carter  Brown  Lilprary.  leeo  that  all  the  flgoreB  ol  the  eatabllah- 
ment  shooM  be  conBldeiably  tedoeed. 
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October,  1775,  Barriogton  informed  Lord  North  *  that  the 
whole  effective  rank  and  file  io  England  and  Scotland 
numbered  only  4,480,  beside  the  42nd  Regiment  that  was 
recruiting  in  Scotland.'  There  were  some  thousands  of 
troops  in  Ireland  and  other  thousands  in  the  garrisons  at 
Gibraltar  and  Minorca.  The  bulk  of  the  British  army  was 
in  America,  either  on  the  continent  or  doing  garrison  duty 
in  the  West  Indies.  The  nine  thousand  men*  who  were 
cooped  up  at  Boston  formed  the  only  available  field  force, 
and  this  Washington  and  the  lack  of  transports  held  im- 
movable in  the  capital  city  of  New  England.  About  a  year 
before,  Gage  had  declared  that  "  if  these  misunderstandings 
proceed  to  the  last  extremities  "  an  army  of  twenty  thou- 
sand strong  at  the  beginning  will  save  Great  Britain  both 
blood  and  treasure,  and  foreign  troops  must  be  hired  to 
make  up  the  necessary  numbers.*  This  was  true  because 
the  conditions  of  the  service,  the  harsh  discipline  and 
the  poor  pay  had  no  attractions  for  the  classes  from  whom 
the  ranks  might  have  been  filled.  It  was  cheaper,  indeed, 
for  Grfat  Brit-in  to  h^re  foreign  troops  than  it  was  to  make 
i' .  .-  ■  •  ■  .!,::■.;  ■'■  •'  the  people  of  the  home  land.  At 
;■•!■  i;  '.■.:-.'■■■■':;  'i-  to  recruit  the  regular  regiments  to 
th'iir  w'l.r  •'■■  •,_ 'i.  .i^ni  negotiations  were  opened  with  the 
;  ■'(.  ._  ■,!  iluiypo  iui  the  employment  of  twenty  thousand 
veterans.  Four  thousand  Hanoverians  were  dispatched  to 
the  Mediterranean,  setting  free    that  number  of   British 

1  BoTal  Hlitoiloal  UuiuatlptB  Com-  *  AccokIIdb  to  Belchei  (ff n(  Ameri- 

miuloD'i  ReporU,  i,  App«ndU,  Pt.  ti,  can  Ct»ii  War,  i,  269)   there  were  921 

p.  12,    TblB  Tolume  contslD*  >  oalendu  Scots  and  3  EugllahmeD  in  thli  r^tment. 

of  the  msnuscrlpts  of  the  Huqaeas  ot  He  gives  the  total  itnngth  of  the  Brltldi 

AbergaTennj.    Uanrottliemareprinted  foicsB  In  the  inmmer  olITTS  xt  tUfiJS; 

•-  •-•'     The  Tolame  will  be  cited  here-  of  these  14,122  wtm    in    Amerit*,  la- 


ktlor  Bi  Abtrgavtnnji  Manuacriplt.    In  eluding  Canada  and  the  Weet  Indlei. 
im   Qieat  Britain  was  so  denuded  ot  •FOrtaKae'e  BntUh  Armv,  Ui,  177, 

ttoopa  that  Oermain  declared  there  ma  clUng  Howe  to  Oencain,  Uar  T,  17T6. 
not  a  single  artlllerrman  on  the  island.  * "  SpaAe'  Manow^pis.  "    No.    43, 

Slopford-SaclaiilU  P<g>art,  11,  66.  vol.  Ui,  pp.  182, 188. 
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troops.  The  English  garrison  in  Ireland  was  also  reduced, 
much  to  the  relief  of  the  Irishmen,  and  added  a  few 
thousand  more  for  service  in  America.  Recruiting  sergeants 
also  visited  that  island  and  did  everything  possible  to  fill 
the  ranks  of  the  regular  regiments  with  Irishmen,  both 
Protestant  and  Catholic.  Scotland  furnished  other  recruits, 
and  many  were  bought  in  Germany.  For  years,  indeed, 
the  depleted  ranks  of  the  "  British  "  army  had  been  filled 
by  the  Hamburg  contractors  at  the  rate  of  seven  guineas 
for  each  recruit  furnished.^  The  jails,  too,  were  scoured 
for  material,  and  the  magistrates  were  directed  to  enforce 
vigorously  the  vagrancy  acts,  enlistment  being  an  alternative 
for  imprisonment,'  As  a  fighting  machine,  whatever  its 
composition,  the  British  army  was  superbly  disciplined,  as 
its  losses  in  many  a  hard  contest  testify.  At  Bunker  Hill 
the  killed,  wounded,  and  missing  were  about  two  fifths  of 
the  numbers  engaged  ;  at  Guilford  Court  House  fully  one 
quarter. 

At  first,  efforts  were  made  to  induce  Catherine,  Czar- 
ina of  Russia,  to  loan  twenty  thousand  Cossacks  and 
other  Russian  soldiers.'  For  a  moment  she  looked 
favorably  upon  the  proposal,  but  then  suddenly  changed 
her  mind,  either  because  the  compensation  offered  was 
not    sufficiently     attractive,     or     because    she    did    not 

>  BurlngtoD  taHove,Octab«T31, 1TT6,  368;    BteueU  dei  Iruirvcticna  d(mntU 

Btad  Quarter*  Faptrt,  1, 67 ;  Barrlnfrtou  aiiz    Ambaaiadeuri    ct    Miniltrt*    de 

to  Howa,  Hay  28,  1TT6.    The  battalloiu  I^nce,  iz,  :U9.     {Veij^DDes  to  Harqnls 

of  the  Boykl  Auierlcui  Regiment  had  de   Juign^,    VereaUles,    Septembar   21, 

beeq  kept  to  their  strength  in  this  war  ITTO.)    September  S,  ITTB,   Dartmonth, 

lor  some  time.  who  wM  then  at  Uie  colonial  office,  wrote 

*J.  W.  Forteeciie'H  BHUth  Army.iU,  toBowe  that  "thehopeof  having  a  large 

1T3;    Henry  Belcher's  Fint  American  army  In  America  In  the  spring  reste  on 

CMI  War,  i,  2B1.  the  gronnd  ot  an  asanrance   from  the 

*On  this  somewhat  cnrloos  episode,  Empress  of  Russia  that  she  woald  give 

see  Edwaid  Qlbboa's  Lift  arul  Writing;  any  nombei  of  infantry  that  might  be 

li.  146;  Cnnntngham's  Lttter*  of  Horaee  waoted,  and  that  a  requisition  has  theis- 

WalpoU,  Ti,  2B2,  366,  Wi,  217;  Parlia-  apoa  been  made  for  twenty   thousand 

•nnUory  BMory,  ivlll,   798,  Bll,   848,  men."    Bead  Quarlers  Paper*,  I,  7. 
S90;  AiloltAna'a  BUtory  </  England,  li, 
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like  the  word  "mercenaries,'*  which  the  British  am- 
bassador had  used  somewhat  incautiously.  Attention  was 
then  centered  upon  the  Germans,  and  they  proved  more 
complaisant. 

For  many  years,  the  Prince  of  Hesse-Cassel,  the  Mar- 
grave of  Anspach  and  Bayreuth,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick- 
Luneburg,  Ihe  Priuce  of  Anbalt-Zerbst,  and  others  of 
their  kind  had  sold  the  bodies  of  their  subjects  for  mili- 
tary purposes  to  the  highest  bidder.  They  were  now- 
glad  to  further  the  desires  of  the  English  monarch  at  their 
own  price.  George,  with  his  economical  instincts,  was 
inclined  to  haggle  a  bit,  for  the  Germans  recognized  his 
necessities.  He  consoled  himself  with  the  thought  that 
there  would  be  no  half  pay  to  provide  for  officers  until 
the  grave  closed  upon  them ;  nor  would  there  be  one- 
armed  and  one-legged  veterans  to  draw  pensions  for  the 
rest  of  their  natural  lives.  The  contract  with  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick  provided  that  the  British  king  should  pay 
seven  pounds,  four  shillings,  four  pence  ha-penny  «!evy 
money "  for  each  one  of  the  forty-three  hundred  Bruns- 
wickers.  The  duke  also  was  to  receive  an  annual  subsidy 
of  eleven  thousand  five  hundred  and  seventeen  pounds, 
seventeen  shillings,  and  three  ha-pence  until  the  soldiers 
returned,  and  double  that 'sum  for  two  years  after  their 
coming  back.  For  each  man  killed  he  was  to  be  paid 
an  amount  equal  to  the  levy  money,  and  one  third 
as  much  for  each  one  wounded.  The  soldiers  were 
to  have  the  same  pay  and  food  as  the  British  troops; 
but  the  money  was  to  be  paid  to  them  directly  and 
not  through  the  duke's  officials.  The  other  contracts 
were  similar;  but  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse-Caasel  seized 
this  favorable  opportunity  to  compel  his  cousin  of 
England  to  pay  a  disputed  debt  of  over  forty-one  thou- 
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sand  pounds  that  had  been  owing  since  the  close  of 
the    Seven    Years'    War.^ 

Thirty  thousand  Gennan  soldiers  came  out  to  America 
under  these  agreements  with  the  German  princes ;  how 
Toauy  more  came  in  the  guise  of  recruits  for  British 
regiments  is  not  known,  but  there  are  many  references 
to  them.  The  Hessians,  the  Brunswickers,  and  the  rest 
were  well  drilled  troops.  They  obeyed  their  officers; 
but  both  Howe  and  Burgoyne  declared  that  they  did 
not  fight  any  harder  than  they  had  to,  and  why  should 
they?  Undoubtedly  they  were  the  cheapest  soldiers 
that  could  be  probured ;  but  their  employment  was  a 
sad  mistake,  if  conciliation  with  the  erring  colonists  was 
to  be  accomplished.  In  the  early  campaigns  the  Hessians 
looked  upon  themselves  as  being  in  an  enemy's  country, 
and  treated  the  inhabitants  most  cruelly.  It  had  been 
the  practice  for  generations  to  use  them  in  European 
wars,  but  their  intervention  in  a  civil  contest  between 
two  sections  of  the  British  empire  was  felt  to  be  a  very 
different  matter.  This  employment  of  the  Hessians  led  to 
similar  suggestions  in  America.  Charles  Carroll  thought, 
all  else  failing,  that  six  thousand  Germans,  or  Swiss,  or 
the  Irish  Brigade  might  be  engaged  for  service  on  the 
American  side ;  but  the  members  of  Congress  to  whom  he 
mentioned  the  idea  did  not  seem  to  relish  the  introduction 
of  foreign  "  mercenaries."  ' 

Besides  the  English,  Scottish,  Irish,  and  German  com- 
ponents of  the  British  forces  in  America,  there  were  also 
regiments  of  American  loyalists,  and  from  time  to  time 
bands  of  Indians  were  employed.     The  largest  number  of 

^EdwMd  J.  Low«U'i  Bi»»iaiu  in  tke  ■£.  M.  Bowluul'g  CAarls)  Carroll  of 

RtPotvUonan/    l^ar.    Is    ftn    eio«11ent  CarroUton,  1,  309;   Uie  letter  la  dat«d 

worii  with  a  coinplete  bibllogtaphy.   Soe  "Doohoragen,  AnnsAiiuidelCo.,  AugoM 

klao  Pettiwylmnia  Magazitu  efHUtory,  12th,  1TT7." 
■ma,  IW, 
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loyalists  at  any  one  time  seems  to  have  been  in  December, 
1780,  when  the  provincial  forces  were  stated  at  just  under 
nine  thousand  men.'  The  total  number  of  provincials  in 
the  British  army  has  been  rated  at  from  thirty  thousand 
to  fifty  thousand.'  As  these  regiments  formed  a  fairly 
permanent  force,  it  is  possible  that  even  the  smaller  of 
these  estimates  is  too  large.  The  characters  of  the  in- 
dividual loyalists,  their  devotedness  to  the  cause,  and 
the  length  of  service  of  many  of  them  made  the  provincial 
regiments  a  most  notable  addition  to  the  armies  of  Hovre, 
Clinton,  and  Comwallis.  Among  them  were  three  of 
the  most  famous  and  efficient  regiments  in  the  British 
service :  Ferguson's  American  Riflemen,  Simcoe's  Queen's 
Rangers,  and  Tarleton's  Legion. 

The  British  also  essayed  to  enlist  the  Indians  as  partisans, 
either  attached  to  the  regular  armies  or  for  harrying  the 
frontier  settlements.  As  auxiliaries  they  proved  to  be  of 
slight  utility.  As  long  as  everything  went  well,  they  were 
faithful,  but  when  their  masters  fared  ill,  they  disappeared 
into  the  forests.  On  separate  expeditions  against  lonely 
frontier  farms,  either  by  themselves  or  accompanying  a 
few  hardy  pioneers,  they  were  more  successful,  and  caused 
much  suffering  in  many  an  outlying  hamlet.  The  Ameri- 
cans had  been  first  to  employ  the  red  men  in  this  confiict, 
for  some  Stockbridge  Indians  were  in  the  army  blockading 
Boston,  and  shot  down  a  few  British  sentries.  These  par- 
ticular Indians  were  civilized  and  Christianized,  and  formed 
a    part    of   the    Massachusetts  militia.      Elsewhere    the 

iTheeza<!tflgiu«au«89M.  WrUir^$  iPrafeisorVuiTTne.iDhiiadmlnble 

of  WaAinglon   (Spwk*   ed.),   t,   M.  Loj/aluti  in  the  Ameriean  Ramhilion 

a«niudu  lUtod  in  tbe  Mme  jemr  OuA  (p.  183),  ttilDkB"we  ma;  salBly  atat« 

8091  WBS  tbe  whole  nnrnber  of  "pro.  tli»t   SO.OOO  Boldleim,  either  regular  ot 

vinelal  effective*  In  tbe  Britiih  leiTtee";  mlllUa,  were  dnwa  into  the  terrlca  of 

Parliamtntary  RtgUUr,  xrUi,  UB.  Qn«t  Britain  ftom  her  Amerio)ui  Bjm- 
pathliert." 
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Americans  would  have  been  glad  to  seoure  the  services 
of  the  savages;  but  in  this  they  were  not  very  success- 
ful, so  that  many  more  Indians  were  employed  by  the 
British  than  by  the  revolutionists.  The  comparative  size 
of  these  contingents  and  the  priority  of  their  employment 
is  of  slight  importance  in  arguing  the  question  of  humanity ; 
it  was  bad  enough  to  use  the  Indians  against  trained  troops 
of  the  enemy  ;  but  employing  them  to  despoil  and  massacre 
non-combatant  pioneer  families  was  ^trocious.^ 

The  advantages  of  distance,  dislocation  of  the  fields  of 
war,  and  climate  were  all  on  the  side  of  the  Americans ; 
their  greatest  disadvantage  was  the  small  proportion  of 
the  people  of  the  continent  who  desired  separation  from 
£!ngland  and  were  willing  to  fight  for  it.  Probably  less 
than  half  of  the  people  favored  independence.  Not  that 
the  larger  half  were  militant  loyalists,  or  even  1 
Merely  that  very  many  Americans  thought  with  Robert 
Beverley  of  Virginia  that  *<  altho '  our  political  rulers  may 
have  gotten  together  by  the  ears  "  there  is  no  reason  for 
"private  peoples"  joining  in  the  fray.*  His  particular 
business  was  to  grow  tobacco,  and  not  at  all  to  fight  on 
either  side.  Th»  number  of  loyalists  who  were  willing  to 
enlist  in  the  British  service  at  the  risk  of  their  lives  was 
considerably  but  nothing  like  one  half  of  the  male  popu- 
lation of  military  age. 

In  the  first  flush  of  resentment  at  the  attempt  to  disarm 

lAudrsw   HeF.  Davla  haa    tTaatod  the  general  thema  la  an  article  in  the 

thia  aubject  with  his  ntnal  Uioronghneea  EngliMh  BUtoHoai  Bmian,  11, 709. 
uid  akill  in  WIobot's  America,  vi,  ch.  < Robert  Bererler'a  "Letter  Book" 

Till.      The   bibtlographj    ia    Mpeclally  inthelibrary  of  Congreas.    Thefortimea 

pood.    Among  the  epIaodM  tre&ted  bj  at  a  Pennaylvaola  conaerratlve  mmj  be 

Urn  la  the  WTomlng   Haasacre.      Ths  followed  in  the  pages  of  Jamea  Allen's 

hooka  and  article!  relating  to  thla  maa-  "  Diary  "  in  Penntvlvania  Magattn«  of 

aaere  are  dted  on  pp.  663-66fi.    Other  BiitOTy,  ix,  ITB,  378,  424.    He  opposed 

natter  is  noted  ij  him  in  Haiaachuietta  the  despotic  Mta  of  the  British  govem- 

Hiatorical  BocletT's  Proeadingt,  Second  ment,  bat  conld  not  bring  hlnueU  to 

Seriea,  ill,  BiO;  and  be  haa  also  treated  declare  tot  separation. 
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the  New  Englanders  and  the  first  burst  of  enthusiasm  after 
Bunker  Hill,  it  might  have  been  possible  to  raise  a  volun- 
teer army  of  thirty  thousand  men,  or  even  fifty  thousand, 
for  the  war.  After  1776  this  was  Impossible.  As  the 
years  went  on,  the  difficulty  of  getting  men  became  greater 
and  greater,  except  that  everywhere  the  militia  were  al- 
ways ready  to  turn  out  for  a  few  weeks,  unless  their  serv- 
ices were  required  far  from  their  homes.  The  coming  of 
the  French  armies,  instead  of  stimulating  the  Americans 
to  the  pursuit  of  military  glory,  had  quite  the  opposite 
effect.  In  the  spring  of  1781,  when  it  was  necessary  to 
make  every  possible  effort,  there  was  a  greater  disincli- 
nation than  ever  to  enlist.  By  this  time  bounties  had 
risen  to  enormous  sums.  In  Massachusetts  they  began 
at  ten  dollars,  and  had  run  up  to  one  thousand,  —  in 
continental  currency.  Even  then  drafting  became  neces- 
sary, and  many  schemes  were  devised  to  avoid  it.  Some 
Massachusetts  towns  appointed  committees  to  hire  men  for 
the  town's  quota,  getting  them  wherever  they  could, —  at 
the  lowest  rate.'  In  Connecticut,  any  two  men  who  would 
keep  one  man  on  the  rolls  were  themselves  excused,  this 
led  to  the  employment  of  many  negroes.  In  Pennsylvania, 
the  inhabitants  were  divided  into  as  many  classes  as  there 
were  recruits  to  be  provided,  each  class  to  furnish  one  or 
pay  fifteen  pounds  in  specie.  In  Pennsylvania  deserters 
from  the  United  States  army  might  be  accepted,*  but  not 
those  from  the  navy  or  from  the  British  army.  In  Vii^ 
ginia  *  the  highest  bounties  were  offered,  eight  thousand  or 

338.  8«e  KlsofMd.,  vol.  xi,  490,491,191, 
D20,  623.  For  SoDtta  Cuollna  bbc  Salley'a 
Documentt   relatiTig  to  the  Bittory  qf 

*  Petmtvhania  StatvM  at  Largt  South  CanHna  during  the  RemluUonart 
<ad.  1896),  I,  aeo.  War.  p.  GT.    B7  u  ut  of  ITW  each  soU 

*  HoDlDg'B  Stofufei  0/  Virginia,  x,  diet  ol  thktSUite  In  theCoDtlnenUlUne 
83t.  A  similar  BrtanKflmant  ww  mnde  waa  to  receive  one  sound  negro  for  eacb 
In  MoRb  Carolina,  SiMt  Stcordi,  ulr,      year  ot  serrloe. 
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twelve  thousand  paper  dollars  down,  and,  at  the  close  of 
the  war,  three  hundred  acres  of  land  aDd  "  a  healthy  sound 
negro,  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  thirty  years,  or  sixty 
pounds  in  gold  or  silver  at  the  option  of  the  soldier."  If 
these  inducements  did  not  fill  the  quota,  the  necessary 
numbers  were  to  be  drafted  for  eighteen  months.  The  dif- 
ficulty in  raising  men  was  not  due  altogether  to  lukewarm- 
ness  in  the  cause  or  disinclination  for  a  military  life.  It 
was  owing  partly  to  the  great  demand  for  labor  which  the 
growing  industries  of  the  country  stimulated.  There  was 
doubtless  some  diminution  in  the  number  of  seamen  re- 
quired in  commercial  enterprises,  especially  in  the  fishery. 
The  possible  gain  from  privateering  and  the  constant  de- 
mand for  men  on  the  public  armed  ships  more  than  made 
good  this  lack  of  employment.  In  fact,  labor  was  so  scarce 
in  some  places  that  it  was  difficult  to  cultivate  the  soil 
and  harvest  the  crops. 

The  composition  of  the  American  army  after  1776,  at 
least,  was  very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  varied  as  that  of  the 
British^  It  reflected  the  heterogeneity  of  the  American 
population.  As  there  were  Englishmen,  Scots,  Irishmen, 
Germans,  Dutchmen,  Frenchmen,  and  Jews  among  the 
colonists,  so  there  were  representatives  of  all  these  nation- 
alities in  the  American  regiments.  Soldiers  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania line,  at  the  time  of  the  mutiny  in  1781,  were  mainly 
descendants  of  the  Scotch-Irish  and  German  immigrants 
to  that  province  in  the  first  half  of  the  century.^  A  study 
of  muster  rolls  shows  a  large  proportion  of  foreign  names 
in  the  regiments  of  almost  every  state.     This,  however,  does 


1  lUs  la  the  lUtemeiit  of  Oie  edtton  thers  -wen  not   over   "300  persona  of 

of  tha  iVnnaylnania  Arehivti,  printed  Iriah  birth  (Boman  CatboUc  and  Celtic)  " 

br  StOltf  in  hia  Mttfor-GttMral  Ajithonv  In  tbe  Feanarlranla  ngimetita  during 

troipiu  (p.  348  note).    He  alao  makea  tbe  wv. 
Um  tartlier  atatemeot   (torn  Egle  that 
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Dot  imply  that  the  bearers  of  these  names  were  new- 
comers. They  might  well  have  been  the  children  or  grand- 
children of  earlier  immigrants.  The  word  <'  Irish  "  was 
doubtless  used  at  that  time  to  include  both  Scotch-Irish 
Presbyterians  and  the  Celtic  Roman  Catholic  natives  of 
Ireland  and  their  descendants.  There  certainly  were  many, 
very  many,  foreign  immigrants  in  the  American  regiments. 
Five  of  Morgan's  Virginia  Riflemen  deserted  into  Boston  in 
one  month ;  of  these  four  are  described  as  Irish.*  In  1779 
Paul  Revere's  State  Artillery  lacked  seventy-five  deserters ; 
among  them  were  twenty-seven  foreigners.  Turning  over 
the  files  of  the  "  Maryland  Journal "  for  1777,  one  comes 
across  repeated  advertisements  for  deserters.  From  Cap- 
tain Lynch's  company  there  were  six  of  them,  three  Irish, 
oae  English,  and  two  natives ;  from  Thomas  Yates's  com- 
pany two  Irishmen.  At  another  time  four  deserters  from 
Whetstone  Fort  are  advertised  for,  three  of  them  were 
described  as  Frencbraen,  the  other  was  an  Englishman. 
Even  on  the  march  to  Yorktown,  men  fell  out  by  the  way. 
From  Colonel  John  Lamb's  regiment  of  artillery  eleven 
men  were  missing ;  one  of  these  was  a  Scot,  three  were 
Irishmen,  and  seven  were  native  bom.  These  are  only  ex- 
amples taken  at  random,  which  might  be  continued  almost 
indefinitely.  It  would  not  do  to  argue  from  these  propor- 
tions that  the  army  was  composed  in  any  such  ratio  of 
natives  and  immigrants,  but  they  certainly  show  that  there 
were  many  foreigners  in  the  army.  Fortescue,  the  English 
historian  of  the  British  army,  states  that  so  many  Irish 
deserted  from  the  Americans  to  the  British  that  a  regi- 
ment was  recruited  from  them.*     The  number  of  Irish 

1  "  Ksmbla'a  JoiuiMb  "  pp.  SS-60,  In  nnder  dUo  of  October  33,  ITTS.    Froto- 

N«w  York  rastorlckl   Social's  Colleo-  blj  d)ls  was  the  Prarliiclftl   Corps  of 

(loiu  far  1883.  Bomao  Catbollc  Volanteen  mmtlonad 

*  FartoBcna's  EUtory  of  tht  British  in  "  Kembls'f  JonnuU." 
Army,  111,  2T0,  oltlng  Clinton  to  Oemuin 
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serving  in  the  British  army  was  also  very  large.  They, 
too,  were  constantly  deserting  to  the  American  side,  in  such 
numbers,  indeed,  that  the  proposition  was  made  to  embody 
them  as  a  separate  colonial  regiment.  There  is  frequent 
mention  in  orderly  books  of  deserters  from  the  British. 
They  came  from  all  parts  of  the  army,  even  from  the 
loyalist  regiments,  as  H.  Kearaey  from  the  Queen's 
Rangers,  and  J.  Connely  and  J.  McCue  from  the  New 
Jersey  volunteers.  Judging  from  the  number  caught  by 
the  British  and  sentenced  by  court  martial  to  receive 
five  hundred  or  a  thousand  lashes  or  to  suffer  death, 
there  must  have  been  a  great  many  of  them. 

As  to  the  actual  size  of  the  armies,  one  can  say  nothing 
accurately.  The  number  of  enlistments  on  the  rolls  of  the 
American  army  was  very  large  in  proportion  to  the  radical 
population.  Taking  the  highest  estimate  of  three  million 
as  the  total  population  of  the  continental  colonies  in  1775, 
and  regarding  forty  per  cent  as  militant  revolutionists,  this 
would  be  twelve  hundred  thousand,  of  whom  one  fifth 
would  be  men  of  military  age,  or  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  at  the  outside.  Yet  we  read  in  the  returns  of 
69,651  in  1776.'  This  figure  included  the  opponents  of 
Clinton  in  South  Carolina,  those  who  turned  back  the 
Highlanders  at  Moore's  Creek  Bridge,  the  regiments  in  the 
"  flying  camp  "  in  New  Jersey,  the  soldiers  with  Washing- 
ton at  Boston,  and  those  with  him  in  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  the  members  of  the  Canada  ex- 
pedition and  those  who  went  to  their  relief,  together  with 

iTbMO    flgnrM    iM    from     Heory  a  table  U  given  whlob  pniporU  to  show 

Knox'*  "  letter  to  the  Hoom  of  Rep»-  the  nnmben  turnlahed  bj  tb«  eevend 

ttatuOrtt,  Haj  11,  ITSO  "  in  Amtriean  stttai.    This  table  wh  conRtncted  rrom 

Statt  Paper*,  FtAio,  Military  Jffairt,  1,  Knox'i  report,  bat  U  hi  mlaleMliiiB  and 

14.    In  bU  lettet  of  tnumnltt*!,  Qeneral  Inscenrate  m  to  be  eatirely  irortbless. 

Knox,  than  Seentu;  of  War,  ntm  to  Bee  an  article  by  Jnttln  Wlnn>r  In  the 

the  inaoentadee  of  the  reeotda,  ezoept  a«  Procttdingt  of  the  Massachnsetta  HU- 

to  the  "  regular  tioopa."    InmanTbooka  torical  Society  tor  January,  1888. 
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isolated  commands  at  various  points  along  the  seaboard. 
As  against  this  large  total  should  be  placed  the  fact  that 
Washington,  including  the  sick  and  ineffectives,  never  had 
more  than  sixteen  thousand  in  the  summer  of  1776,  and 
that  at  the  end  of  the  year,  just  before  Trenton,  five  thou- 
sand was  all  that  he  could  place  in  the  field.  On  the  other 
hand,  Great  Britain  was  paying  for  from  60,000  to  200,000 
soldiers.'  In  1781  Clinton  had  nominally  under  him 
34,000  men.  These  were  enlisted  for  long  terms,  so  that 
there  was  no  seasonal  variation  in  numbers  in  the  British 
army  as  there  was  in  the  American ;  but  there  was  an 
equal  dissipation  of  force.  Howe's  command  included  the  ' 
garrisons  of  Pensacola  in  West  Florida,  St.  Augustine  in 
East  Florida,  and  Clinton  had  under  his  orders  troops  in 
the  West  Indies.  Every  town  or  bit  of  land  that  was  oc- 
cupied had  at  once  to  be  fortified,  and  this  meant  a  garrison. 
Howe  was  able  to  take  thirty-six  battalions,  or  about 
seventeen  thousand  men,  with  him  to  Pennsylvania  in  his 
campaign  against  Philadelphia  ;  but  Clinton  never  had  so 
many  available  for  service  in  the  field.  On  his  return  to 
New  York  from  the  South  in  1780  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
troops  for  the  garrisons  at  Charleston  and  Savannah  and 
for  Cornwallis  to  complete  the  conquest  of  the  Carolinas 
and  Georgia.      How  inadequate  this  force  was  may  be 

^Oomnunu  Journait,  xxzvlll,  H.  thongbt  th»t  thU  wm  ont  of  »I1  prapor- 
The  total  nnmbei  on  tha  eatabUihmtnt  tion  to  \b«  traopt  at&tloiied  then,  M>d 
Id  1781 WM  a  Uttle  orer  100,000,  bnt  this  complained  to  Clttiton  that  "tha  ezpeooa 
did  not  Inclndfl  the  militia,  the  "  foreign  to  the  pnblle  in  eending  out  all  thiii 
tRMpa,"  the  proTlnelali,  oi  thoaa  on  tha  anppllea  tioiu  Great  Britain  la  rvy 
"Iri«h  eatablUhment."  No  leas  than  heavy."  ineadQuarler$Paptrt,U,VSt. 
36,000  were  needed  for  garrifoni  In  The  loyaUst  relngees  at  New  York  aod 
Europe,  Ireland,  and  poueatilou  ootsida  Charleaton  mn  reeponslble  for  the  lo- 
af America.  Theae  figure*  tepieeent  creased  coiunmptlon,  — bnt  thejr  ooold 
"  effeative  troopa,"  the  "  present  and  flt  not  be  allowed  to  itarre.  In  faot,  aroiT 
for  duty  "appear  to  bare  averaged  abont  loyaliat  driven  Into  a  BriHah  ganiaoa 
tbree-Iourtlia  at  the  "  eRectlve  "  loroe.  bninght  the  end  of  the  war  Jnat  a  llula 
Id  1781  the  Tceamur  waa  applying  nearer,  aa  Washington  lealiied. 
m/xn  nUoni  for  America.    Bobtnton 
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gathered  from  the  fact  that  Cornwallis  bad  only  2239 
men  at  Camden,  including  500  militia,  hardly  1600 
British  troops  at  Guilford,*  that  he  marched  with  only 
1723  men  from  Wilmington  to  Virginia,  and  after  unit- 
ing all  the  various  expeditions  that  were  within  reach, 
he  surrendered  7000  fighting  men  at  Yorktown.  On  the 
American  side  the  actual  forces  engaged  iu  the  decisive 
conflicts  of  the  war  were  very  small,  and  might  even 
be  described  as  diminutive  in  comparison  with  the  re- 
sults achieved.  The  American  army  that  marched  from 
the  Hudson  to  Yorktown  numbered  only  some  2000  men, 
and  never  exceeded  6000  regulars  at  any  time  during  the 
siege,*  Morgan  won  tlie  battle  of  the  Cowpens  with  only 
800  men,  while  Greene  fought  at  Guilford  Court  House 
with  4300  men,  more  than  half  of  whom  were  militia,  who 
were  with  the  army  for  only  a  few  weeks. 

It  is  one  of  the  easiest  things  in  the  world  to  judge  a 
nation's  eictions,  or  the  doings  of  individuals,  by  the  stand- 
ards of  other  times  and  the  successes  of  other  men.  One 
of  the  commonest  animadversions  of  students  of  American 
history  is  to  set  forth  in  darkest  colors  the  inertness  of 
the  revolutionists,  the  inefBciency  of  congresses  and  the 
members  thereof,  and  to  conjecture  as  to  what  a  Napoleon 
or  a  Frederick  would  have  done  in  the  place  of  Washington, 
Howe,  or  Clinton.*  These  are  matters  beyond  the  historian's 
ken.  He  must  take  nations,  congresses,  and  generals  as  he 
finds  them.     It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  Congress  in  1776 


■ImmediUelj  b«Iom  tbia  battia  ths  ■H.  P.  JohoetOQ'*   Torktmen  Ciut^ 

■titiigth  of  Conimtlls'a  ixray  la  ^ven  u  paign,  SB,  112, 195. 

loUciwi  ,tn  m  contemponry  TstDrn:   In  *Ab  to  the  BiitlBfa    genentla,  Loid  , 

the  (laid  wiUi  hla  loidthlp,  2700 ;  >t  Cam-  North  ia  aald  to  bave  nnutrked  that  ha 

dan,  1«00;  at  CharlastoD,  1300 ;  at  Ninety-  did  not  know  "  whather  they  will  frighten 

^s.  SSO;   at  Georgetown,  200;  on  the  the  enamy;  bnt  1  am  anre  they  frightfln 

Peedae,  ISO,  making  a  totaj  of  6000.  ma  whenever  I  think  of  them."     L\ft  of 
Barrington,  ISS. 
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might  have  enlisted  an  adequate  army  of  regular  soldiers 
for  the  war  and  by  taxing  the  people  have  supplied  them 
bountifully  with  arms,  ammunition,  clothing,  food,  and  all 
the  paraphernalia  of  war,  including  horses ;  but  the  C!on- 
tinental  Congress  did  not  raise  such  an  army,  nor  did 
it  levy  such  taxes.  The  world  has  seldom  seen  abler 
political  leaders  than  those  who  gathered  at  Philadelphia 
in  1775  and  1776.  They  were  not  great  administrators, 
but  they  were  politicians  of  the  first  order.  They  did 
not  believe  themselves  possessed  of  the  authority  to  raise 
armies  on  such  a  scale  or  to  tax  the  people,  nor  did  they 
think  it  wise  in  the  critical  conditions  of  that  time  to 
do  either  of  these  things.  It  is  idle  to  speculate  as  to 
whether  they  were  right  or  were  wrong,  but  one  hardly 
likes  to  think  of  what  might  have  happened  had  unwise 
and  premature  measures  added  ten  per  cent  to  the  loyalist 
side. 

The  military  annals  of  the  Revolution  are  devoid  of  the 
spectacular;  they  are  lacking  in  useful  lessons  on  the  prog- 
ress of  the  art  of  war.  No  remarkable  soldier  emerges 
from  the  conflict,  tor  Washington  was  a  moral  force  rather 
than  a  general;  and  of  second-rate  characters  Nathanael 
Greene,  alone,  shines  conspicuous.  On  the  British  side, 
Howe,  Clinton,  Burgoyne,  and  the  rest  were  mediocre  men. 
No  great  siege  stimulates  one's  emotions  almost  to  the 
breaking  point.  The  brilliant  feat  of  arms  at  Trenton, 
the  hurrying  flight  of  Greene  across  North  Carolina,  and 
the  sudden  stroke  at  Stony  Point  stand  almost  alone  in 
exciting  the  imagination.  The  task  of  the  British  was  to 
conquer  territory ;  that  of  the  Americans  to  prevent  their 
accomplishing  this  object.  In  war  the  enemy's  army  is 
the  main  objective*.  So  it  was  in  this  conflict;  but  tfae 
American  army  was  not  the  force  that  actually  stood  in 
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arms  from  year  to  year ;  it  was  the  potential  power  of  the 
farmers  and  plantera  of  the  continent.  They  formed  an  ' 
army,  not  actually  in  being,  but  capable  of  rapid  mobiliza- 
tion for  brief  periods.  It  was  the  certainty  of  opposition 
by  masses  of  poorly  trained  but  determined  men  that  kept 
the  British  confined  to  small  districts  on  the  seaboard  and 
prevented  their  possessing  territory  which  was  essential 
to  the  reconquest  of  the  continent. 

While  Howe  with  his  soldiers  lay  uneasily  at  Boston, 
awaiting  the  first  chance  to  get  away,  two  expeditions 
were  set  on  foot,  both  of  which  led  to  most  important 
consequences.  One,  by  the  Americans  to  the  northward, 
had  for  its  object  the  conquest  of  Canada,  and  the  addition 
of  a  fourteenth  state  to  the  potentially  budding  American 
Union.  The  other,  by  the  British  to  the  southward,  was 
designed  to  wrench  the  country  beyond  Virginia  from 
radical  control,  and  thus  to  limit  the  number  of  rebellious 
colonies  to  ten.  Both  expeditions  were  based  on  the  sup- 
posed friendliness  of  the  dwellers  in  the  regions  to  be  in- 
vaded. Both  were  unsuccessful  owing  to  the  lukewarm- 
ness  or  the  hostility  of  those  upon  whom  reliance  had 
been  placed.  Had  the  South  been  conquered  in  the  first 
half  of  1776,  it  is  entirely  conceivable  that  rebellion  would 
never  have  turned  into  revolution.  The  northern  expedi- 
tion ended  in  failure  and  even  in  disaster.  Nevertheless, 
it  served  well  the  American  cause  by  drawing  away  from 
Howe  the  troops  which  otherwise  would  have  formed 
his  first  reenforcements.  The  dispatch  of  this  expedition 
from  Englaad  to  the  St.  Lawrence  delayed  his  departure 
from  Halifax  for  the  Hudson  until  June.  The  diversion 
of  field  equipment  from  New  York  to  Quebec  postponed 
the  opening  of  the  Long  Island  campaign  until  August, 
when  other  matenal  arrived  from  England.    The  turning 
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aside  of  British  effort  from  the  most  important  objective 

to  a  secondary  operation  at  this  particular  period  was  of 

I  the  utmost  importance  to  the  American  cause.     It  was 

■  indeed  the  hand  of  Providence  that  pointed  the  road  to 

Quebec  to  Richard  Montgomery  and  Benedict  Arnold.* 

The  troops  for  the  southern  attempt  came  with  Com- 
wallis  from  Ireland  directly  to  the  Cape  Fear  River.*  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  the  commander  of  the  expedition,  with 
a  few  men  only,  was  detached  from  the  army  that  was 
blockaded  in  Boston.  This  project  worried  Barring- 
ton.  He  protested  vigorously  against  it  to  Dartmouth, 
who  was  still  colonial  secretary.  He  dilated  on  the 
dangers  attending  upon  a  march  '<  up  the  country,"  and 
besought  him  to  consult  fully-with  able  military  men.' 
His  protestations  were  not  listened  to.  Clinton  touched 
at  New  York  and  Virginia  on  his  way  to  Wilmington, 
North  Carolina,  where  Comwallis  joined  him.  Loyal 
Scots  from  the  interior  were  to  meet  them  there ;  but 
these  had  been  dispersed  weeks  before  at  Moore's  Creek 
Bridge.  It  being  useless  and  dangerous  to  operate  in 
the  Cape  Fear  River  district  without  them,  Clinton 
again  turned  southward  for  Charleston.  This  city  stands 
open  to  the  sea;  but  it  is  defended  by  sandy  shoals 
through  which  are  channels  that  come  together  near  the 
western  end  of  Sullivan's  Island.  At  that  point  the 
Southerners  built  a  redoubt  open  at  the  rear.  Its  walls 
were  sixteen  feet  thick,  of  sand  held  in  place  by  palmetto 
logs,  and  it  was  amply  armed  with  cannon,  —  many  of 
large  caliber.  It  was  named  Fort  Moultrie  for  the  South 
Carolina  leader.     Clinton  landed  his  troops  on  the  next 

>  This  expedition  it  described  briefly  ■  PoUUoat  Li/e  <if  VttcourU  Barrttiff- 

1d  the  Dext  ohftptei.  I#n,  101. 

*  Corretpondaux  tif   GharUi,  Tint 
Marquil  dmaaltie,  i,  21. 
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island  to  the  northward.     On  June  28,  1776,    while    the 
British  ships  bombarded  the  fort  in  front,   he  tried   to 


Tbm  Avtaox  or  Fobt  Houi/tbii 
<Ftam  John  Dnftoa'a  Mtmob-t,  li,  2B(9 

cross  the  narrow  bit  of  water  between  the  two  islands 
to  attack  the  Americans  in  flank  and  rear,  and  thus  to 
effect    the   capture  of  the   fort  and   its   defenders.     The 
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event  was  otherwise,  for  the  ships  were  more  injured 
than  was  the  fort,  and  the  soldiers  were, unable  to  gain 
Sullivan's  Island  at  all.*  The  vessels,  save  one,  sailed 
out  of  the  harbor  as  well  as  they  could.  Clinton  re- 
embarked  his  men  and  the  fleet  proceeded  northward 
for  New  York,  which  was  to  be  the  principal  point  of 
attack  in  1776.  At  Moore's  Greek  and  Sullivan's  Island 
the  Carolinians  turned  aside  the  one  combination  of 
circumstances   that  might   have   made    British   conquest 


As  early  as  August,  1775,  Howe  had  written  to  bis 
brother  that  "the  theatre  of  the  now  inevitable  war 
[must  be  changed]  to  the  province  of  New  York."  '  The 
lack  of  shipping  had  put  off  the  abandonment  of  Boston 


1  McCradT'*  South  Carottna  in  t/it 
Sevolvlian,  177S-17S0  (pp.  13S,  lTO),givo» 
by  faF  the  best  account  of  thii  gallant 
detease.  Hie  clearest  map  la  that  given 
bf  Joseph  Johnson  in  hla  Tra4itioM  and 
Seminiacenix*  of  tiM  Bwolvtlon,  96; 
this  is  nprodoced  In  UcCmdy  (p.  140). 
A  British  plan  by  Faden  Is  given  iji 
CharUilon  Tear  Boot,  1883,  p.  *14. 
Further  references  wiU  be  tannd  In 
McCiady's  footnotes,  and  In  Winsor'g 
jF7(erlca,Tl,16S,andnotes.  Thiealettan 
from  Cbarlea  Lee  describing  the  defense 
are  la  the  fieeonia  q^  North  Carolina,  z, 
etS-eiSd.  Charies  Lee  had  been  detached 
by  Washington  from  the  army  betora 
Boston  to  direct  the  fortification  of  New 
York ;  Congress  had  ordered  Mm  gonth- 
ward  to  organize  opposition  to  Clinton. 
To  his  mllltarr  eye  the  crude  strnotnre 
on  Sullivan's  Island  seemed  destined  to 
be  a  slkoghter  pen;  it  leqalred  the 
united  efForta  of  Governor  Rutledge  of 
South  Carolina  and  ol  Oeoeral  UouHrie 
to  prevent  the  withdrawal  of  the  soldiers 
from  that  place.  There  are  two  Interest- 
ing letters  from  Jacob  Morris  at  Charles- 
ton to  his  father,  Oeoeral  Lewis  Morris, 
dated  Jane  10  and  29, 1TT6,  in  New  York 
Historical  Society's  Cotttcliont,  18T6, 
pp.  43S,  438. 


*Stop/ord-SiKkvith  tfonMcripu,  ii, 
9.  Cage  bad  earlier  eipreased  the  Mma 
oplnlan,aodsolutd Barrington.  Aaearlj 
as  November,  1TT4,  the  latter  had  sag- 
gMted  the  removal  of  the  seven  regimai  ta 
then  at  Boston  and  the  establlahment  of 
a  naval  blockade.  In  Deoember  he  re- 
Iterated  his  saggestlon,  and  advised  their 
removal  to  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
Bast  Florida.  On  Aoguat  3,  ITTfi,  Dart- 
montb  bad  written  to  Gage,  aoggesting 
the  occnpatiou  ol  New  York  In  addltioii 
to  Boston,  or  even  moving  his  whole  foica 
to  Hallfsi  and  Quebec,  leaving  to  the 
fature  the  settlement  of  the  plan  of  oper- 
ations for  1TT6.  Belcher's  Firtl  American 
Civil  War,  i,  199.  Beloher  sUlas  tbax 
this  letter  reached  Boston  about  Septem- 
ber 13,  1TT6,  at  the  same  time  as  the 
commission  to  Howe  appointing  him 
commander-in-chief  in  Qags'a  absowe. 
In  August  and  again  In  October,  ITTG, 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  wrote  from  Boston  to 
Lord  Dartmouth,  snggsatlDg  an  immedl- 
ata  removal  from  Boston  to  New  York 
and  "Rhodes  Island"  (IHii.,  aoi).  See 
also  Dartmouth  to  Hows,  Saptamb«t  S, 
ITTS,  hi  Jiewf  (juartert  Paptra,  1, 7. 
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until  March,  1776,  when  Washington  compelled  a  rapid 
evacuation.  Howe  embarked  his  soldiers  and  the  Massa- 
chusetts loyalists  on  the  vessels  in  the  harbor.  The  mot- 
ley fleet  being  unsuited  to  the  voyage  to  New  York,  he 
steered  for  Halifax.  There  he  was  detained  awaiting  re- 
enforcements  and  equipment  until  June.  It  was  July 
before  his  troops  disembarked  on  Staten  Island.  There 
they  waited  for  more  reenforcements  and  more  equipment 
and  August  had  come  in  before  they  landed  on  Long  Island 
and  marched  toward  Brooklyn  Heights.  Had  Howe  gone 
to  New  York  in  September  or  October,  1776,  or  even  in 
April,  1776,  it  is  conceivable  that  he  might  then  have 
occupied  enough  territory  to  have  furnished  food  and  for- 
age for  man  and  beast  and  thus  have  completely  changed 
the  character  of  the  conflict. 

Realizing  that  the  weight  of  the  British  attack  would 
fall  on  New  York,  Washington  had  detached  Charles  Lee 
to  undertake  its  defense,  and,  upon  the  British  evacua- 
tion of  Boston,  had  himself  repaired  thither  with  the 
bulk  of  his  army.  The  city  of  New  York  then  stood 
on  the  southern  end  of  Manhattan  Island.  It  was  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  defend,  owing  to  its  being  com- 
manded by  the  heights  of  Brooklyn  on  the  western  end 
of  Long  Island  and  being  accessible  on  either  side  to 
the  guns  of  ships  of  war.  Military  considerations,  alone, 
would  have  dictated  its  abandonment,  but  other  reasons 
demanded  that  the  Americans  should  attempt  to  retain 
iL*  Washington,  therefore,  fortified  Brooklyn  Heights, 
aad  stationed  a  large  portion  of  his  small  force  on  the 

■  Jtiok  3».j  tai  NatbaoMl  Graene,  John  Jay,  11,  T,  and  O.  W.  Graene'i 

after  the  retnat  from  Long  Island,  va%-  Ortent,     t,    213.)    Ths    reasons     that 

geatad  the  abaadonmeDt  and  deatractlon  prompted  Washington  to  hold  Hanhftttan 

of  Naiw  York  City.    Jay  even  soKested  Island  and  vlth  It  Long  Island  are  on- 

deaolatlng  the  conntty  as  tar  north  as  known. 
..      _  . .      .       (wuuam  Jay's  Life  of 
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hills  iQ  front  of  that  position.*  The  Americaa  army 
was  decimated  by  sickness ;  among  those  in  the  hospital 
at  the  moment  waa  Nathanael  Greene,  to  whom  the 
command  of  this  important  post  bad  been  given.  It  fell, 
therefore,  to  Israel  Putnam  and  John  Sullivan,  neither  of 
whom  seems  to  have  been  fully  aware  of  the  precise  part 
he  was  expected  to  play.  Most  skillfully  Howe  attacked 
(August  27, 1776)  the  outlying  body  of  Americans,  marched 
a  formidable  portion  of  his  soldiers  by  night  far  to  the 
right  of  the  American  position,  captured  a  mounted  patrol 
that  had  been  sent  to  watch  the  road,  thrust  his  detach- 
ment between  the  two  American  forces,  and  captured  nearly 
the  whole  of  Sullivan's  command  with  its  leader.  He 
stopped  his  soldiers  in  front  of  the  heights.  By  a  miracle 
of  good  fortune,  Washington  rescued  the  garrison  and  trans- 
ported it  across  the  East  River  to  Manhattan  Island. 

Then  came  delay  after  delay  on  the  part  of  the  British 
commander ;  but  time  did  not  strengthen  Washington's 
hands.  The  British  and  Hessian  army  under  Howe  was  the 
finest  force  that  had  yet  appeared  on  one  side  in  America, 
and  in  the  open  field  could  not  be  opposed  by  any  troops  that 
Washington  could  summon.  It  followed,  therefore,  that 
notwithstanding  some  brilliant  strokes,  as  at  Harlem 
Plains  *  and  Chatterton  Hill '  the  Americans  were  finally 

I  Od  the  bkttle  of  LanK  Islsad,  ue  had  bant  suds  dnring  their  oocnpction 

Benry  P.  Johnston's  "CsmpalgD  of  1TT6  ol  the  Islmnd.    It  Is  ten  feet  loag,  h«a 

kroond  New  York  and  Brooklrn  "  (Long  been  raproduoed  In  tKcslmlle,  »nd  is  ez- 

Islftad    Hlitorical     Society's    Uemoirt,  ceedlngly  osaCul  (or  the  stndy  at  theaa 

lli).    'This  ia  ft  most  valnsble  Btody,  and  opentlons.     Excellent  mkpa  illnstnitlng 

U  abundantly  aappUed  with  maps  and  the  operations  around  New  York  are  In 

docunents.     C.  F.  Adams's  "  Battle  ol  H.  P.  Jahmkin's  "  Campaign  ot  ITTS." 

Long   Island"  in  Amtrican  HUtorieal  ■This  hill  fomed  tbe  right  of  the 

BeviiM  <l,  6S0)  U  an  excellent  critical  American  position  at  White  Plains.     On 

study.  this  campaign,  sea  Henry  B.  Damon's 

*  Henry  P.  Johnston's  Battle  iff  Har~  WMehaler  In  the  Seoolvtion,  340  and 

lemHeighU  (New  York,  189T).     In  1782  tol.;  QiuleaW.  Baird't  Hfriory  i^  Bjf*, 

the  British  engioeen   drew  a   map  ot  334. 
Manhattan  Island,  based  on  rarreys  that 
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driven  from  Manhattan  Island  and  the  mainland  im- 
mediately north  of  it.^  With  the  main  body  Washington 
retreated  slowly  across  the  Jerseys,  and,  finally,  in  Decem- 
ber, passed  the  Delaware  into  Pennsylvania.  The  one 
serious  disaster  in  this  movement  was  the  loss  of  Fort 
Washington  at  the  northern  end  of  Manhattan  Island,  with 
its  entire  garrison  and  all  its  munitions  of  war.' 

The  dilatoriness  of  Sir  William  Howe  has  sometimes 
been  ascribed  to  licentiousness,  at  others  to  lack  of  soldier- 
like qualities.  It  has  frequently  been  suggested  that  he 
did  not  wish  to  beat  the  Americans,  hut  to  bring  them 
back  to  their  allegiance  by  force  mixed  with  conciliation. 
The  Howes  belonged  to  a  family  that  had  been  friendly 
to  the  colonists  for  years ;  they  were  also  commissioners 
to  grant  amnesty  to  repentant  rebels.  The  union  of  the 
sword  and  the  olive  branch  in  their  hands,  coupled  with  an 
entire  lack  of  sympathy  with  the  policy  of  the  government, 
doubtless  diminished  their  zeal ;  but  the  difficulty  of  secur- 
ing supplies  and  the  inefficiency  of  many  of  their  suboi^ 
dinates  had  something  to  do  with  failure  to  push  matters 
to  the  extremest  limits.  It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that 
the  British  army  was  a  professional  force.  Officers  and 
privates  alike  had  no  desire  to  endure  the  hardships  of 
winter  campaigning,  or  to  see  hostilities  come  to  a  sudden 
termination  which  meant  half-pay,  or  garrison  duty,  or 
return  to  private  life  without  trade  or  profession. 

18m  R.  p.  BoltoD'a  BUtory  o/  the  ezcellant  mmp.    Sm  ftlioC.  W.  Bklid'a 

Dtfenet  and  Stduction  of  Mowat  Wa»K-  Hi»lory  of  Rv«  ;  Abbstt'l  Bvitit  f^Ptitt 

ington,  tuid  W.  B.  Benjamln't  ftrticia  In  Point. 
EmplFs  SUte  Ch«pt«r  of  tbe  Sode  ol  ths  ^Ths  treMOD  of  Ad}aUnt  William 


n  SeTolntlon's  pamphlet  on  Fort  Demont  ol  HKgKW'l  Penntrlranlk  i^- 

W<\thingUn.    There  is  much  inlerMtlng  ment  simplified  the  task  o(  the  BrlUak; 

sod  valuable  matter  In  J.  C.  Schwab's  but  ths  tort  vodM  probably  have  fallen 

Rcvolutionarg  Hittoty  of  Fart  JTumbsr  In  any  OTsiit.    See  an  article  by  K  F. 

Eight,  and  in  H,    B.   Dawson's  Weit-  Da   Lancey  in  Magiaitu  of  AmtrieaM 

cAeftar-dmnty,  Nea  York,  durifig  (Ae  ffitlory,  1,6S. 
^nutrlean    BaeoltUUtn,    vhlob   has   an 
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The  American  cause  seemed  weJl  nigh  hopeless ;  Congress 
retired  from  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore  because  as  soon 
as  the  Delaware  froze  the  crossing  of  the  river  by  the 
British  could  not  be  prevented.  Washington's  army 
dwindled  to  five  thousand  men  or  less,  and  the  terms  of 
service  of  most  of  the  soldiers  would  cease  with  the  year. 
The  British  lines  now  extended  across  New  Jersey,  the 
extreme  outposts  being  at  Trenton  and  Bordentown,  both 
being  held  by  Hessian  regiments.  The  foreigners  had 
pillaged  the  inhabitants  mercilessly,*  converting  resent- 
ment for  England's  unconstitutional  acts  into  hatred  of 
her  rulers.  More  than  once  Colonel  Rail,  the  comman- 
der of  the  Hessian  outpost  at  Trenton,  had  been  ordered 
to  construct  one  or  more  redoubts;  but  this  he  had 
neglected  to  do.  He  kept  one  of  his  three  regiments  under 
arras  each  night,  and  established  patrols  on  the  roads  lead- 
ing out  from  the  town  into  the  country,  a  full  mile  from 
the  village.  Washington  projected  an  attack  upon  the 
detachments  at  Bordentown  and  Trenton.  His  plan  pro- 
vided for  a  simultaneous  passage  of  the  Delaware  by  three 
bodies  of  troops.  One  of  these  was  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Hessians  at  Bordentown  and  prevent  their 
going  to  the  succor  of  those  at  Trenton  where  the  main 
attack  would  be  delivered.  Another  detachment  was  to 
cross  the  river  just  below  Trenton  and  seize  the  line  of 
communication  between  the  two  Hessian  outposts.  The 
third  column  was  to  pass  the  river  at  McKonkey's  Ferry, 
eight  or  nine  miles  above  Trenton,  and  capture  Rail  and 

iQn  the  pillaging  by  the  HeBsiang  Id  Dot  confiatd  to  tha   British   side;  the 

New  Jersey  Bee  the  "JoumnlB"  ol  Ad-  loy&llstawete otten moatCTuelly  treated. 

]Qtaiit-Gener«l   Kemble    at  the  Britlali  as  Is  noted  by  Oe  lAUcej  Id  JoDea's  Iftie 

Army(NewTorkHUtoric«)8oclety'»ODJ-  York  during  Ihe  Btvalulfonarv  War. I, 

JMloiu,  1S83,  p.  91)  and  the  "Journal "  183,669.    Fromthevlewpolnt  otpolltlcal 

of  J.  P.  C.  Ton  Kr&Itt  ol  the  Retrlmeot  retulta  the   former   U   importuit;   the 

laa  Bow  {ibid.,  1SB2}.    OatrsKe»  nere  latter  baa  only  a  pets 
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his  regiments.  The  first  detachment  managed  to  cross 
the  river,  but  the  ice  on  the  Jersey  shore  prevented  the 
landing  of  the  artillery  and  the  whole  body  regained  the 
Pennsylvania  side  in  safety.  The  central  column  likewise 
failed  to  carry  out  its  part  of  the  general  plan.'  The  main 
attack  was  brilliantly  successful 

Washington  went  with  the  northern  column,  having 
Sullivan,  who  had  returned  from  captivity,  and  Greene  in 
command  of  the  two  divisions  of  his  little  force  of  about 
twenty-three  or  twenty-four  hundred  men.  The  young 
ice'  which  had  formed  in  the  river  greatly  retarded  the 
crossing,  and  must  have  sorely  tried  the  commander-in- 
chiefs  constancy  as  he  watched  the  slow  and  hazardous 
passage  of  the  troops  who  literally  formed  the  forlorn 
hope  of  the  Revolution.  Most  fortunately  a  false  alarm 
on  the  preceding  evening  had  made  the  Hessians  relax 
something  of  their  vigilance  and  satisfied  Rail  that  he  had 
defeated  an  American  attack  on  his  force.'  Once  over 
the  river,  Washington's  two  divisions  proceeded  by  roads 
that  ran  almost  parallel,  one  by  the  river,  the  other  farther 
inland.  On  the  latter,  was  Greene's  command  accom- 
panied with  artillery,  and  with  it  went  Washington  him- 
self.    Proceeding  painfully  through  a  storm  of  sleet  and 


iTheos  were  the  tlmee   that   tried  *WHHng$o/WaA{ngt<in(^iiei.), 

men'i  eouli,  ftnd  tew  alood  the  taet.    At  t,  1S2, 13a,  Knd  note, 
one  period  Waibtngton  bkd  on);  3000  *  Jut  before  mldulgfat  od  CbriBtmM 

effectives,  poeelbly  only  2900,  Kod   the  Ere,   Oeoeral  Oruit,  the  British  oom- 

terma  of   enllatment  of  most  of   tbese  mftmler  In  New  Jersey,  wrote  to  Von 

expired   witb   tbe   year.    PeoDiylvanlk  Do&op  at  Bordentown  that  WsshiDgton 

militia  proved  to  be  a  timely  aid  at  this  wag  awareof  tbe  weakoeesof  theHoBllMi 

□rials;    then  came  the   remnant  of  tbe  garrilone  and  that  he  wonid  better  be  on 

force  that  had  been  left  on  the  eastern  bis  guard  "against  an nneipecled  attack 

aide  of  the  Hudson,  and   finally  some  at  Trenton."     This  warning  doM  not 

hnndredsottheDOrthemarmyjolnedblm.  leem  to  have  reached  Von  Donopin  time 

The  operations  In  New  Jeney  have  tot  him  to  apprise  Ball  ol  the  Impending 

been  admirably  elncldated  by  Colonel  blow.       Sea    Stryker'a     IVeAton    and 

Btryker  In  hla  BatUt  ^  TrttUon  tiTUl  PrinotUm,  p.  110. 
Prtnetton. 
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rain,  and  being  troubled  to  keep  their  muskets  and  powder 
dry,  the  soldiers  pressed  on,  and  both  columns  struck  the 
pickets  of  the  enemy  at  almost  the  same  moment  at  about 
a  mile  from  the  village.  Pursuing  the  fleeing  enemy,  the 
Americans  entered  the  town  with  them.  Sullivan  was 
unable  to  seize  the  bridge  leading  over  the  Assunpink 
toward  Bordentown  in  time  to  prevent  a  few  Hessians  and 
some  English  cavalrymen  getting  away.  Surprised  by  this 
sudden  and  overwhelming  attack,  Rail  tried  to  escape  with 
his  regiment,  which  was  underarms  that  night,  by  the 
road  leading  toward  Princeton ;  but  Greene  had  artillery 
already  in  position  commanding  the  road.  The  Hessian 
chief  was  mortally  wounded,  and  his  men,  about  one 
thousand  in  number,  surrendered  (December  26,  1776). 
Washington  hastily  returned  to  Pennsylvania.  His  suc- 
cess and  the  sight  of  the  German  prisoners  gave  new  life 
and  hope  to  the  cause. 

Comwallis  was  on  the  point  of  embarking  for  England 
when  the  news  of  Rail's  death  and  the  capture  of  his 
men  reached  New  York.  Howe  sent  him  to  the  front  to 
drive  away  the  Americans,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  rescue  the 
other  Hessian  detachments.  When  Washington  again 
passed  the  Delaware,  he  found  himself  facing  a  greatly 
superior  British  force.  By  a  clever  stratagem  he  kept  the 
enemy  immovable  during  a  night  while  he  passed  around 
their  flank  and  rear  to  Princeton.  Several  British  regi- 
ments were  at  that  place  on  the  way  to  Cornwallis's  main 
array.  Thinking  that  the  van  of  the  American  army  was 
an  isolated  force,  the  British  attacked,  and  a  fierce  encounter 
took  place  before  they  were  driven  off.  From  Princeton 
Washington  sought  the  high  lands  of  central  New  Jersey; 
his  position  there  was  so  threatening  that  Howe  felt  obliged 
to  recall  his  detachments  to  within  easy  supporting  dis- 
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tance  of  New  York.  The  end  of  the  year  1776,  therefore, 
found  the  continent  in  American  possession,  except  New 
York  City  and  its  environs  and  Newport  in  Rhode  Island, 
which  had  been  seized  by  the  British  in  the  preceding 
autumn. 
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I.  0«nenl  Military  BlbUogTAphy.  —  Henty  B.  Dairoon's  BatUes  of 
the  United  States,  because  of  the  docoments  that  he  priots  at  the  ends 
of  his  chapters,  is  the  most  useful  hook  of  its  kind.  The  chapter  in 
Winsor'fl  America  (vol.  vi)  on  the  "Struggle  for  the  Hudson"  was 
written  by  General  G.  W.  Gullum,  hut  the  bibliographical  portion 
was  the  work  of  Mr.  Winsor.  The  other  chapters  on  military 
operations  were  the  work  of  civilians,  but  the  bibliography  of  these 
other  campa^s  is  equally  detailed.  Force's  American  Archives 
stopped  with  the  third  volume  of  the  fifth  series,  thus  containing 
papers  only  to  the  end  of  1776.  As  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  an  exoeed- 
ingly  useful  publication,  but  one  does  not  always  feel  entirely  con- 
fident of  the  accuracy  of  the  text.  There  is  no  ofScial  collected 
printed  series  of  volumes  giving  the  military  papers  on  both  sides, 
or  even  on  one  side.  The  reports  and  letters  must  be  looked  for 
in  countless  places,  —  the  writings  of  Washington,  Greene,  and 
other  leaders,  the  publications  of  states,  as  the  New  Hampshire 
State  Papers;  the  proceedings  of  learned  societies,  and  publica- 
tions of  the  time,  as  Almon's  Rememhrancer,  the  Qentleman's  Mag- 
azine, and  the  Annual  Register.  A  documentary  publication  of 
official  papers  arranged  chronologically  and  confined  strictly  to  the 
military  parii  of  the  American  Revolution  would  enable  historical 
writers  to  secure  more  accurate  and  broader  views  of  the  period. 

The  Boyal  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission  in  its  various 
publications  has  thrown  a  great  deal  of  light  on  American  annals, 
and  never  to  greater  purpose  than  on  the  military  side  of  the  Bevolu- 
tion.  Foremost  of  these  is  the  Report  on  Amer^an  Manuscripts  in 
tke  Rayai  InOituiian  of  Great  Britain  (4  vols.).  This  is  a  calendar 
of  the  papers  of  successive  British  commanders-in-chief,  which  came 
to  the  Boyal  Institution  in  a  roundabout  way  from  Sir  Guy  Garleton. 
Of  almost  equal  importance  is  the  Report  on  the  Manuscripts  of  Mrs. 
StopfordrSat^iSe  (2  vols.).  The  second  volume  of  this  work  con- 
tains the  letters  of  Lord  George  Germain,  while  Colonial  Secretary, 
and  also  letters  to  him.  The  sixth  volume  of  the  Report  <m  Manu- 
scripts  in  Various  CoUectiona  contains  a  similar  collection  of  the 
correspondence  of  William  Knox,   Germain's  under-secretary,  to. 
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gether  with  much  matter  of  anecdotal  nature.  A.ppendix  vi  to  the 
Tenth  Report  of  the  Gommiasionera  is  a  calendar  of  the  Aber^venay 
Itfanuacripts,  which  include  the  correspondence  of  John  Robixtson. 
These  four  pablioations  taken  blether  have  oast  a  new  light 
on  much  that  has  hitherto  been  obscure.  They  can  be  obtained 
separately,  and  might  well  be  on  the  shelves  of  every  considerable 
collection  relating  to  the  Revolutionary  war. 

J.  W.  FortMCue  in  the  third  volume  of  his  History  of  the  BrUiA 
Army  has  used  this  material  in  manuscript  or  in  print  to  very  good 
purpose.  This  volome,  indeed,  is  the  best  account  within  reason- 
able compass  of  the  military  annals  of  the  American  Revolution. 
Mr.  Fortescae  is  well  known  to  American  students  from  his 
slanderous  statements  upon  the  American  people  and  their  govern- 
ment' and  the  introductions  which  he  wrote  to  a  few  volumes  of 
CaUndara  of  State  Papers.  In  the  chapters  of  his  BritiA  Arm,y 
devoted  to  our  Revolution,  he  has  showered  blame  in  no  uncertain 
language  on  Americans  and  British  alike.  Another  reoent  English 
work  of  somewhat  similar  type  and  owing  much  to  Fortescue  is 
Henry  Belcher's  FirU  American  CivU  War,  in  two  volumes,  stop- 
ping for  the  present  at  1778.  This  work  is  written  from  the  point 
of  view  of  a  loyalist  descendant  The  author  sees  little  thAt  is 
good  in  Americans ;  and,  like  Fortescue,  he  has  had  no  military 
training.  Kevertheless,  his  chapters  on  the  forces  of  the  crown 
and  the  American  armies,  by  brining  together  a  mass  of  out- 
of-the-way  matter,  have  their  place.  Carrington'a  Battlea  of  the 
Ameriain  Revolution  was  the  work  of  a  man  of  some  m it itary  train- 
ing, but  is  marred  by  enthusiastic  prejudices.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  P.  y.  Greene's  Revolutionary  War,  which  was  published  in 
1911,  but  does  not  show  the  use  of  the  material  that  has  just  been 
referred  ta  Captain  Mahan,  in  his  7r\/Iuence  of  Sea  Power  on  His- 
tory, correlates  the  several  parts  of  the  world-wide  contest.  TTsually 
the  campaigns  in  North  America  are  treated  as  quite  apart  from 
general  world  history. 

Benson  J.  Iiossing,  sketchbook  in  hand,  traveled  over  the  scenes 
of  the  Revolutionary  campaigns  and  incidents  at  a  time  when  many 
participants  in  those  events  were  still  alive.  His  Pietoriai  Fidd- 
Book  of  the  Revolution  (2  vols.,  1861-52)  oootaios  the  result  of  hie 
sketehinga  and  conversinga.    Aa  it  is  arranged  according  to  his 
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joameyings  and  not  according  to  the  chronology,  it  ia  Bometimes  dia- 
oonneoted ;  its  author  had  not  then  aoi^uired  the  critical  ability  he 
showed  in  later  vorkg.  Notwithstanding,  it  ia  a  valuable  and  atimu- 
lating  book.  The  military  portions  of  works  on  the  American 
Serolution  by  Lecky,  TreTOlyao,  Fiske,  and  Washington  Irving  are 
all  interesting,  but  were  all  written  without  that  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  documents  in  the  Becord  Office  in  London  which  is 
essential  to  any  jadgment  of  the  virtues  and  failings  of  the  British 
commanders.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  who  combines  historical 
genios  with  military  experience,  has  written  a  aeries  of  ariiiclcs^ 
dealing  with  certain  phases  of  the  contest,  —  the  family  dislike  of 
Washington  seems  aometimea  to  surcharge  his  historioat  conscience. 
Two  contemponueous  American  accounts  stand  somewhat  apart, 
because  of  the  position  of  the  writers  and  the  intrinsic  merits  of 
the  narratives.  These  are  the  Memoirs  of  Major-Qeneral  [  TFtUiam] 
Heath  .  .  .  wriOen  by  himaelf  (Boston,  1798),*  and  A  Military 
Jmtnud  .  .  .  from  1775  to  1783,  by  James  Thaeher,  M.D.  UOe 
turgeon  in  Ae  American  Army  (Bostou,  1823).'  The  Journals  of 
Stephen  Kemble,  Adjutant-Qeneral  in  the  British  army,  are  in  the 
New  York  Historical  Society's  CoUections,  for  1883  and  1884. 
They  cover  the  period  from  June,  1773,  to  February,  1781.  After 
Jmie,  1778,  they  have  to  do  with  aSairs  in  the  West  Indies.  Howe's 
Orderly  Book  at  Ckarte^oum,  Boston,  and  Haiifax,  June  17,  1776  to 
1776,  S6  May,  to  which  is  added  a  pr&is  of  his  correspondence  with 
the  English  aimy  during  the  siege  of  Boston  (London,  1890)  con- 
tains matter  that  is  not  in  Eemble's  Joumaia.  Among  the  older 
English  works,  the  History  of  the  Origin,  Progress,  and  Termination 
of  the  American  War,  which  is  always  attributed  to  Charles  Sted- 
man,  a  "  commissary  "  in  the  British  army  dnrii^  the  war,  is  based 
partly  upon  personal  observation  and  partly  upon  what  was  gathered 
from  other  participants.  In  the  John  Carter  Brown  Library  there 
ia  a  copy  of  this  work  with  marginal  comments  by  Sir  Henry 

'  TImm  hata  tMen  bionftbt  togathei  cluinoter    ot    the    conflict,    and     tbe 

■Dd  lewrlttflti  in  his  SttuUta,  MUitaqf  hMrt-reiidiDg    conditions    with    which 

and  Diplomatic,  177S-1S6B  (New  York,  Wubington  hkd  to  reckon  IWorth  Cant- 

1911V    Thej  are  well  worth  rSBdlng  by  lino   Secordi,   xll,   lfi5-548).     Another 

•UitDdenta  o(  the  Revolntlonuy  aiKich.  diaiy  gtvlilg  homely  details  Irom  day 

*  A  limited  aditloB  wai  iaload  in  IWl  to   day  la  tbe   "  Journal   ot  Ebenazei 
oadai  the  editorship  o(  William  Abbatt.  Wild,"   1776-81,  In  Hassachosetta  Hls- 

*  nia  rough  diary  oi  orderly  book  ot  torloal   Soclety'a   Proeeedinga,    Second 
Jacob  Tamer  of  the  North  Carolina  line  Serlea,  vi,  TS-160. 

Ihrowi  a  gnat   deal  ol  light  on   tbe 
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Clinton,  vbo  seems  to  have  been  given  to  annotation.  Stedman'a 
work  is  probably  the  best  of  its  kind,  although  necesaarily  inaoco- 
rate  in  places  and  oftentimes  lacking  in  perspective.  It  is  abun- 
dantly supplied  with  excellent  maps  and  plans.  The  most  successful 
attempt  to  combine  the  pMition  of  troops  as  given  in  the  official 
accounts  with  actual  surveys  is  in  Avery's  Hiatory  of  the  United 
States;  the  same  maps  an  given  in  F.  V.  Oreene's  Revolutionary 
War. 
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CHAPTER    IX 

THE   DBCISITE   YEAB    OP   1777 

The  campaigns  of  1777  were  decisive  of  American  in- 
dependence. The  capture  of  Burgoyne  and  his  army  at 
Saratoga  stimulated  Frenchmen  and  Spaniards  openly  to 
take  up  the  cause  of  the  rebellious  colonists,  —  the  one 
ID  formal  alliance,  the  other  less  sympathetically,  although 
hardly  less  eflEectively.  To  understand  the  British  plan  of 
campaign  which  led  to  this  glorious  catastrophe,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  study  the  Quebec  expedition  of  1776  and  to 
trace  briefly  the  ejection  of  Arnold  and  his  soldiers  from 
Canada  in  1776. 

The  plan  of  wrenching  the  province  of  Quebec  from 
British  grasp  and  adding  it  to  the  number  of  free  Ameri- 
can states  came  from  the  thought  that  the  "  habitants  "  of 
ancient  New  France  were  languishing  under  a  foreign  yoke 
and  would  gladly  join  their  deliverers,  especially  if  success 
came  to  these  in  the  beginning.  Possibly,  had  the  matter 
been  better  managed,  these  expectations  might  have  come 
true.  It  was  difBcult  to  efface  the  impression  made  on  the 
Canadians  by  the  outburst  of  indigoation  which  swept 
over  New  York  and  New  England  in  1774  and  1776,  at  the 
passage  of  the  Quebec  Act.  John  Carroll,  a  Maryland 
Roman  Catholic,  and  Dr.  Franklin,  combined,  were  not 
able  to  stimulate  the  Canadians  to  rebellion.  Their  luke- 
warmness  was  doubtless  enhanced  by  receiving  in  payment 
for  supplies  continental  paper  money  that  in  Canada  was 
not  worth  the  material  it  was  printed  on.     On  the  other 
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hand,  they  did  as  little  as  possible  to  help  their  British 
masters.  When  Governor-General  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  as 
the  feudal  head  of  the  seigneurs,  summoned  them  with 
their  retainers  to  the  royal  standard,  the  habitants  saw 
their  opportunity,  and  refused  to  perform  their  services.' 

The  American  plan  of  invasion  provided  for  two  expedi- 
tions. One  was  to  follow  the  old  route  by  the  way  of 
Lake  Champlain,  seize  Montreal,  and  then  proceed  to 
Quebec.  The  other  was  to  march  through  the  wilderness 
of  Maine  and  take  Quebec  by  surprise.  The  former  was 
commanded  by  Kiohard  Montgomery,  once  an  officer  in 
the  British  army,  who  had  settled  in  New  York ;  the  latter 
was  led  by  Benedict  Arnold.  Unforeseen  difficulties  on 
the  route  delayed  Arnold.  Quebec  was  warned,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  valor  of  the  assailants,  proved  impreg- 
nable. Montgomery  was  killed,  and  Arnold  was  wounded. 
In  the  winter  the  soldiers  suffered  from  scanty  rations, 
cold,  and  sickness,  culminating  in  the  most  dreaded  of  all 
diseases,  before  the  days  of  vaccination,  the  smallpox.*     By 


1  Piolusor  W.  B.  Hiinro  vriitna  me 
that  "It  the  Americui  Bevolatloii  did 
notblag  tot  Cknada  bat  to  ittlke  a  blow 
at  feudal  Inetltatloiis,  it  randered  therein 
a  good  secvice." 

■  Vtimot,  in  hti^m«noi„Ti,21S-22g, 
has  an  exteii»ive  blbliogiaj^r  domi  to 
ths  date  of  pahllcation,  1888.  Jugtio  H. 
Smith  hai  re-atodfed  thli  part  ot  the 
BeTolntionaiy  conflict  with  great  seal, 
and  haa  emliodied  his  Teasaiche*  with 
ample  bibilographical  detail  In  Our 
Struggle  Jot  ih»  Fourtxtnth  Colony 
(3toU.,  HewToTk,IS07).  C.H.Jones'l 
Biitory  of  the  Campaign  for  the  Con- 
quetl  of  Canada  (Philadelphia,  IBSl) 
caniea  the  itor;  doim  to  the  end  ot  the 
year  1778.  J,  J.  Heniy'a  Aeeuralt  and 
Jnterealing  Account  o/lhtHanUhipt  and 
Sugirinifi  of  thai  Band  af  Berota  mho 
traverttdtkt  WUdemtuintheCampalgn 
againtt  Qvtbec  In  1771  <Uncaster,  1812, 
i^rint  Albany,  lE^)   ia  an  e^eUent 


example  of  the  type  of  books  with  wlikh 
one  graadfattien  were  [amlliai,  aod 
which  fixed  the  traditional  ideu  of  tk« 
Revolutionary  struggle  In  the  mindi  ot 
socceedlng  generstdoni. 

Verreau'i  Invasion  du  Canada 
(HoDtreal,  18T3)  ia  valoable  aa  giflnga 
Canadian  view  of  this  episode;  eeealsna 
"  Joamal  of  the  most  remarkable  oectu^ 
reaces  In  Qaebec"  by  an  "  Officer  of  the 
Garrison. "  (New  York  Historical  Socie- 
ty's CotUcliont,  for  1880,  p.  17S.)  Oeoige 
Horlson,  a  Pennay Iranian,  served  as  ■ 
rifleman  from  the  beginning  of  the  ex- 
pedition antll  be  was  captnred  at  the 
time  of  tiie  assanlt.  In  his  Intertttiiig 
Journal  qf  Oeeurreneei  during  Ike  Ex- 
ptdilion  to  Qtubee  (Hagerstown,  Uary- 
land,  1803)  lie  states  thatafewdayslieloie 
tbe  assanlt  two  men  deserted  to  the 
enemy,  and  adds  "  to  this  Internal  act  of 
treachery  the  failure  of  the  enterprise 
may  In  a  great  degree  be  attriboted." 
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May  Day,  1776,  the  original  force  had  dwindled  to  nineteen 
hundred ;  of  these  nine  hundred  were  on  the  sick  list, 
and  three  hundred  more  refused  to  do  duty  because  their 
time  had  expired.  Everything  that  Congress  could  do  to 
succor  the  Americans  before  Quebec  and  strengthen  them 
to  complete  their  work  was  done.  Generals  Wooster, 
Thomas,  Sullivan,  and  G-ates,  and  soldiers  by  the  hundreds 
and  thousands  went  northward.  Sickness,  distance,  and 
poverty  worked  against  them,  to  the  accompaniment  of  a 
powerful  army  from  England. 

Meantime  in  London  the  news  of  the  American  raid  on 
Quebec  had  awakened  great  interest,  far  more  than  Lex- 
ington and  Concord,  or  the  cooping  up  of  Sir  William 
Howe  and  his  army  at  Boston.  The  action  of  the  Ameri- 
cans in  leaving  their  own  country  and  invading  a  separate 
section  of  the  British  empire  excited  great  indignation. 
Soldiers  and  supplies  for  Sir  William  Howe  and  his  army 
were  being  brought  together  in  England.  It  seemed  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  send  the  first  detachment  of  troops 
to  the  St.  Lawrence  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  the  con- 
tinued occupation  of  Quebec  or  recapturing  it,  if  it  had 
been  taken.  The  Canadian  expedition  of  1776-1776, 
which  seemed  so  foolhardy  in  thought  and  fruitless  in 
result,  was  really  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  Ameri- 
can cause.  It  divided  Howe's  army  into  two  parts,  thus 
depriving  him  of  the  preponderance  of  force  that  was  nec- 
essary for  the  conquest  and  occupation  of  the  Middle  States 
in  1776 ;  and  the  attempt  to  reunite  the  two  portions  of 
his  army  in  the  next  year  brought  about  the  first  serious 
disaster  to  British  arms. 

An  extrmet  from  this  very  rare  book  ll  excellent  brief  modeni  aocaant  li  O.  W. 

In    tlw    Psniuvleania     Magatiiu    of  Callam'a  Mqfor-Oeneral  Siehard  Mont- 

HiMlorf,  slv,  434.    A  maniucrlpt  of  the  gomerv. 
josnAl  to  In  the  Bmrnti  libiuy.    An 
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Sir  Guy  Carleton  was  now  Governor-General  of  Canada. 
Like  so  many  men  who  have  won  renown  in  that  country, 
he  was  born  in  Ireland,  his  family  having  migrated  from 
England.  He  and  Wolfe  were  intimate  friends,  and  the 
latter  took  hira  to  Quebec,  technically  as  quarter-master- 
geoeral,  but  in  reality  as  confidential  engineer.  Carleton 
stayed  in  Canada  and  advanced  from  one  post  to 
another  until  he  reached  the  position  of  Governor-General. 
He  was  a  man  of  marked  administrative  ability,  and  after 
the  independence  of  the  United  States,  returned  to  Quebec, 
and  under  the  title  of  Lord  Dorchester  achieved  an  un- 
pleasant prominence  in  our  history.  Carleton's  second  in 
command  was  John  Burgoyne.  He  was  a  typical  military 
man  of  fashion  of  that  day,  passing  his  winters  at  Bath  on 
account  "  of  his  health."  In  the  springtime  he  would 
hasten  to  the  front,  take  command  of  an  army  that  had 
been  carefully  nursed  all  the  winter  by  the  lower  officers, 
and  undertake  some  dashing  adventure.  In  the  course 
of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  Burgoyne  won  considerable 
eclat  at  the  storming  of  Valencia  d'Alcantara  and  the 
enemy's  camp  at  Villa  Velha.  He  married  a  daughter 
of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  and  naturally  found  himself 
in  Parliament  talking  vehemently  on  subjects  of  which 
he  knew  little.  He  also  wrote  plays,  one  of  which 
was  brought  out  by  David  Garrick  in  1775.  In  all, 
from  his  various  public  employments  he  had  managed 
to  gain  an  income  of  three  thousand  five  hundred  pounds 
sterling  a  year  and  the  favor  of  the  king.  He  went 
with  reenforcements  to  Boston  in  1775,  and  there  found 
fault  with  Gage  so  energetically  that  he  was  sent  out 
to  Canada  in  the  spring  of  1776,  that  he  might  have 
active  service  in  the  field  and  win  glory  and  renown  for 
self  and  country. 
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The  prospect  of  Carieton's  intervention  in  the  campaign 
in  New  York  was  displeasing  to  Sir  William  Howe,  for 
although  he  had  been  appointed  commander-in-chief,  Carle- 
ton  ranked  him  on  the  army  list.  In  the  summer  of  1776 
Howe  was  in  high  favor  with  the  government.  Upon 
learning  of  his  fears  as  to  the  delicacy  of  his  situation  in 
case  bis  troops  and  Carieton's  should  come  together,  Lord 
George  Germain  wrote  to  Carleton  directing  him  to  re- 
main in  Canada  or  to  return  thither  in  case  his  troops 
had  passed  the  boimdary  between  that  province  and  New 
York,  because  he  was  needed  at  Quebec.  He  was  also 
ordered  to  turn  the  command  of  the  army  in  the  field 
over  to  Burgoyne.  This  letter  never  reached  Quebec 
as  the  vessel  bearing  it  bad  been  thrice  blown  out  of  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  by  westerly  gales.  Meantime, 
Carleton  had  driven  the  Americans  southward  to  Lake 
Champlain.  There  he  bad  been  obliged  to  stop  while  a 
flotilla  was  built  to  gain  control  of  the  water  from  a  naval 
force  that  Arnold  had  organized  on  the  lake. 

On  October  11,  1776,  the  twofieets  came  together  off  the 
Island  of  Valcour,  and  again  a  little  later  at  Split  Rock. 
In  these  combats  the  Americans  were  overcome  by  su- 
perior  force,  but  not  before  they  had  fully  justified  the  cost 
and  time  that  had  been  spent  in  building  and  equipping 
their  vessels.^  To  these  delays  to  the  British  advance  was 
now  added  a  three  weeks'  stop  at  Crown  Point,  which  has 
never  been  explained.  When,  at  length,  Carleton  found 
himself  able  to  advance  to  Ticonderoga,  he  declared  that 

>Oa  thli  put  of  the  cuup«lgn,  aM  Life  of  BetMdia  Arnold,  UBnota;  and 

PeUr    8.    FalniM'B    Hiitoiy    <if   Lake  H.  B.  Dkwson'i  Baltlet  tf  tht   ViiUei 

Champlain.  cfa.  vii.    Amold'a  descrjp-  5taU«,i,171.   Baa  alio  Haddsn'sJinirTial, 

tlon   o(    the  battle   of  Valoonr   Island  33.    Captain  A.  T.  Hahan  has  aat  tbia 

and    following    events    U   In    Forca'a  action  in  It*  righttnl  plaoe  In  hiitory. 

American  Ardiiva    (Fifth   Sartea),  II,  Scribner't  MagoMbte,  uia,  147-100  from 

1038;    Journals  o/ (Ac  Pmrbieial  Con-  V.  L.  Cloma'a    The   Boyat  Jfany:   a 

tntt  ^  Nob  Tork,  11, 8U ;  L  K.  Arngl4't  BUtoni'  ))1>  cb-  '^^ 
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it  was  too  late  in  the  season  to  attack  the  fortress,    and 
with  his  whole  force  returned  to  Canada. 

Having  seen  his  troops  in  comfortable  quarters  in  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  Howe  busied  himself  with  planning 
for  the  future.  On  November  80,  1776,  he  wrote  to  Ger- 
main that  he  needed  fifteen  thousand  new  troops  with  an 
additional  battalion  of  artillery  and  three  hundred  horses 
to  mount  his  light  dragoons.  This  would  give  him  a  total 
force  of  more  than  thirty-five  thousand  men,  which  would 
enable  him  to  hold  New  Tork  and  Rhode  Island  and 
place  in  the  field  three  expeditions,  to  operate  from  Rhode 
Island  toward  Boston,  from  New  York  northward,  and 
also  from  New  York  southward.  This  last  force  might 
capture  Philadelphia  and  possibly  invade  Virginia.  On 
December  20,  Howe  wrote  again.  By  this  time  he  had 
become  convinced  that  the  Pennsylvanians  were  disposed 
to  peace.  He  therefore  proposed  to  defer  offensive  oper- 
ations against  Boston,  "  that  there  may  be  a  corps  to  act 
defensively  on  the  lower  part  of  Hudson's  Kiver  to  cover 
Jersey  on  that  side,  as  well  as  to  facilitate,  in  some  degree, 
the  approach  of  the  army  from  Caoada,"  which  he  thought 
could  not  reach  Albany  before  the  middle  of  September. 
Germain,  in  replying  to  the  first  letter,  cut  his  reenforce- 
ments  nearly  in  halves,  as  he  could  promise  only  eight 
thousand  at  the  roost,  with  no  artillerymen  and  only  one 
hundred  horses.  On  March  8, 1777,  Germain  wrote  again, 
expressing  himself  as  confident  that  Cornwallis  had  made 
good  progress  in  East  Jersey,  although  he  could  not  help 
expressing  the  very  great  concern  he  felt  for  the  loss  of  the 
Hessians  at  Trenton.  He  had  received  another  letter 
from  Howe  dated  December  81,  1776,  in  which  the  latter 
declared  that  RalPs  defeat  "  has  put  us  much  out  of 
our  way."     The  loss,    Germain    thought,    was  especially 
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grievous  because  he  would  be  able  to  send  Howe  only 
about  fifteen  hundred  new  troops,  instead  of  the  eight 
thousand  that  he  had  promised  in  January,  having 
been  disappointed  in  negotiations  for  more  Germans. 
The  king,  he  wrote,  approved  of  Howe's  plans  for  the  fol- 
lowing campaign,  but  was  also  of  the  opinion  that  many 
good  results  would  flow  from  a  «  warm  diversion  upon 
the  coasts  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  and  New  Hampshire." 
He  and  Lord  Howe  were  to  take  the  matter  into  serious 
consideration.  This  was  the  last  letter  that  Howe  received 
from  the  secretary  before  his  departure  for  the  conquest  of 
Pennsylvania  and  contained  no  hint  that  the  commander- 
in-chief  was  to  subordinate  his  plans  to  the  reception  of 
the  Canadian  contingent 

Meantime,  Burgoyne  had  returned  to  England  and  laid 
before  the  king  a  scheme  for  utilizing  the  bulk  of  the  Brit^ 
ish  and  German  soldiers  in  Canada.  In  the  dearth  of  re- 
cruits, it  was  imperative  to  place  this  force  in  touch  with 
Howe's  army.  This  could  be  accomplished  by  proceeding 
■to  Albany  by  way  of  Lake  Champlain,  or  by  putting  the 
seven  or  eight  thousand  men  who  were  not  needed  in  Can- 
ada on  shipboard  and  taking  them  to  New  York  by  sea. 
The  king  disapproved  the  latter  plan  because,  if  the  Ameri- 
cans were  to  discover  how  greatly  the  army  in  Canada  had 
been  weakened,  they  would  surely  undertake  another  in- 
vasion. The  first  proposition  was  adopted,  Burgoyne  being 
retained  in  command  of  the  field  force.  On  March  26 
Germain  wrote  to  Carleton,  who  was  still  in  Canada, 
stating  that  in  the  preceding  August  he  had  directed 
him  to  return  to  Canada,  giving  the  command  of  the 
field  expedition  to  Burgoyne,  who  was  to  join  General 
Howe  as  soon  as  possible ;  but  this  letter  had  never 
reached  Quebec  and  had  been  carried  back  to   England. 
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Since  then  he  had  heen  mortified,  so  he  said,  to  learn  that 
Carleton's  repassing  Lake  Champlain  in  the  preceding 
year  had  set  free  a  considerable  number  of  the  Americans, 
who  had  promptly  marched  southward  and  had  made 
possible  the  midwinter  successes  of  Washington's  army.* 
"  Upon  these  accounts,  and  with  a  view  of  quelling  the 
rebellion  as  soon  as  possible "  it  was  necessary  that  the 
junction  of  the  armies  in  New  York  and  Canada  should  be 
speedily  effected.  Carleton  was  to  retain  between  three 
and  four  thousand  men,  and  send  the  rest,  numbering  about 
eight  thousand,  southward  under  Burgoyne  and  St.  Leger, 
giving  them  orders  to  proceed  to  Albany  and  put  them- 
selves under  Howe's  command.  A  copy  of  this  letter  was 
sent  to  Howe,  and  reached  him  at  the  end  of  May.  That 
general  had  already  written  to  Germain  and  to  Carleton ;  to 
the  former  he  announced  his  determination  to  invade 
Pennsylvania  by  sea,  although  this  would  probably  neces- 
sitate the  temporary  abandonment  of  the  Jerseys.  He  also 
would  be  able  to  leave  only  enough  troops  at  New  York 
and  Rhode  Island  to  hold  those  posts  ;  but  a  corps  of  pro- 
vincials, under  Governor  Tryon,  could  demonstrate  on  the 
Hudson  or  on  the  coast  of  Connecticut.  He  informed 
Carleton,  that  "  from  the  want  of  sufficient  strength  in  this 
army  "  he  would  be  unable  to  detach  a  body  up  Hudson's 
River  in  the  beginning  of  the  campaign ;  but  he  would  en- 
deavor to  open  the  communication  for  shipping  through 
the  Highlands.  Upon  receiving  Howe's  letter  of  April  2, 
inclosing  this  one  to  Carleton,  Germain  at  once  replied 

I  Writtog  toKnoi,a«rmkiQobBeTTBd  PemuTlTsnia   uid  Now   Jeraey   trooiw 

tbat  Carleton  most  sm  tluit  the  "par-  ware   M   oace   OTdBred   Bonthwaid   tbo 

UcnlardlrectloDi"  ofCbalnstrnotlonB  of  mameot  the  pnuore  from   the   aartb 

ITTT  prcxiead  from  tfa«  Inactivity  of  hii  lewaDsd.    &ee  C>pt.  Ich»bod   Norton's 

iMtoampal^.    Boyal  matorlcal  Haoa-  Orderly  £o«£(FoKEdwud,  N.Y.,  IHW, 

■eripta  CommlHlon'f  AeporU,  "Varions  p.S8). 
ColUcUoiu,"  Ti,  133.    U  U  CMtftlD  thai 
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(May  18,  1777)  that  his  Majesty  approved  the  alterations 
which  he  had  made  in  his  plan^  "  trusting,  however,  that 
whatever  you  may  meditate,  it  will  be  executed  in  time  for 
you  to  cooperate  with  the  army  ordered  to  proceed  from 
Canada."  This  letter  was  received  by  Howe  on  August  16, 
while  on  his  voyage  up  Chesapeake  Bay,  when  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  the 
northern  army.'  Burgoyne  understood  that  the  purpose 
of  bis  going  southward  was  either  to  join  the  main 
army,  or,  by  remaining  upon  the  Hudson,  to  enable  Howe 
to  act  with  his  whole  force  to  the  southward  by  holding 
in  northern  and  central  New  York  troops  that  might  other- 
wise join  Washington.!  fhe  steps  by  which  the  plan  of 
campaign  of  1777  was  slowly  wrought  out  in  England  and 


1  Tbe  letters  oa  which  the  preceding 
prngrapha  are  bued  ftre  printed  at 
itaiglb  In  the  StopfordSackmlU  Maim- 
■eripK,  fi,  49,  S2,  &3,  G6,  SS,  60,  63,  63,  66. 

William  Knox,  one  of  Oermaln's 
nitder-aecretariea.  at  some  later  date, 
wrote  In  his  remlatKeticea  that  after  tite 
ORJOTB  for  CarletoD  had  been  prepared, 
he  obeeired  to  Iiord  Qeoige  that  no  letter 
had  been  written  to  Howe  telling  him  of 
Borgoyne'B  expedition.  Oennaln  there- 
npon  directed  the  mllltarr  nnder-secre- 
Xtxj  to  write  to  Howe  hLmselt,  inclosing 
a  copy  of  BaigoToe'a  Instructiona. 
(Varvnu  Coliectiom,  t1,  2TT.)  Ttaisletter 
waa  recelTcd  by  Howe  on  Hay  24,  ITTT 
{StopforO'SiKkiiUU  Maniueripta,  II,  63)  ; 
bnt  the  letter  IteeLf  has  never  been 
pvlated.  Bhelbome,  in  hia  biographical 
uots  on  Qennain  (Fllzmanrice's  Shel- 
h-ume,  i,  3&8;  Fonbtanqne'a  Burgof/Tie, 
333),  Btatee  that  the  orders  for  Howe's 
cooperation  with  Bargayne  wete  pre- 
paio!  and  ready  tot  Oermain's  signature, 
bnt  were  pigeonholed  and  forgotten, 
owing  to  the  secretary's  desire  to  go  to 
his  conntiy  seat.  Fonblanqiie  adds  that 
the  on^gDed  dispatch  waa  toand  In  the 
colonial  office  alter  Burgoyne'*  eorren- 
der.  No  anthorlty  la  given  tor  either 
ot  tbeaa  statements,  and  no  such  paper 
haa  ever  been  ptodoced.    The  whole  an- 


ecdote is  repeated  In  E.  P.  De  Lancey's 
Note  1x1  to  Jones's  2feiB  York  in  Iha 
Ramlutiojuay  War,  1,  696.  Fosslbly 
the  later  stories  grew  out  of  Knox's 
anecdote. 

From  the  moment  of  Burgoyne's 
surrender  to  the  present  day.  efforts 
have  been  made  to  saddle  the  failure  ot 
the  17TT  campaign  on  Howe ;  especlaUy 
Galloway,  a  Philadelphia  loyalist  whose 
performances  had  not  measured  up  to 
Howe's  expectations,  was  bitter  In  de- 
nunciation. Stadman,  In  his  SUtory  iff 
the  Smerican  War;  Carrlngton,  In  his 
BattUi  1^  the  American  Revolution  ;  and 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  in  sundry 
papers,  have  all  reflected  on  Howe's 
conductwith severity.  See Hsssschusetta 
Historical  Society's  Proceedings,  illil 
and  xUv.  For  Howe's  defense,  see  the 
Sarratlve  of  Lieut.  Gen.  Sir  WilHam 
Soiee  (London,  1780).  A.  convenient 
"  schedule  "  of  Howe's  correspondence  la 
sometimes  found  between  p.  4BT  and  tbe 
index  of  the  ParliametUary  BegUler, 
vol.  il. 

*  See  Burgoyne's  "  Thonghta  for  con- 
Aacting  the  War,"  dated  February  38, 
17TT,  in  Mb  State  of  the  Expedition,  Ap- 
pendix, p.  iv,  and  his  letter  to  Howe  of 
October  20,  1717,  in  Head  Quarter* 
PaptTt,  1, 140. 
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in  America  have  been  stated  at  length  without  any  attempt 
at  valuation,  but  simply  to  show  the  ideas  of  the  govern- 
ment at  London  and  of  their  generals  in  America.  It  does 
not  appear  from  these  letters  that  the  authorities  in  England 
or  America  had  in  mind  any  permanent  conquest  of  the  Hud- 
son Valley  by  Burgoyne.  The  design  was  to  place  within 
Howe's  reach  reenforcements  which  he  needed  to  take  the 
place  of  those  that  had  not  been  obtained  in  Germany. 

As  the  months  after  Trenton  and  Princeton  one  after 
the  other  passed  away,  the  American  army  slowly  grew 
in  numbers.  When  the  ground  dried  in  the  later  spring, 
Washington  was  puzzled  at  the  inactivity  of  the  British. 
In  May  they  left  their  camps  and  advanced  into  the 
country,  but  the  attack  was  not  pushed  home,  and,  indeed, 
did  not  seem  to  be  made  in  earnest  After  desultory 
marchings  and  counter-marchings,  Howe  withdrew  his 
troops  once  more  to  their  quarters  in  New  York  and  the 
vicinity.  On  July  6  the  British  embarked  on  transports, 
but  lack  of  wind  held  the  fleet  immovable  for  eighteen 
days.  When  the  ships  at  length  crossed  the  bar  and 
disappeared  from  the  view  of  the  watchers  on  the  Jersey 
shore  (July  23,  1777)  Wfishington  was  even  more  uncer- 
tain as  to  what  the  enemy  was  purposing  to  do.  One 
surmise  was  that  Howe  had  gone  to  the  eastward  to 
take  up  matters  again  with  the  recalcitrant  New  Eng- 
landers.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  royal  desire ;  but  Howe 
had  at  heart  the  capture  of  Philadelphia,  the  seat  of  the 
Continental  Congress  and  the  capital  city  of  the  rebellious 
provinces.  His  earlier  movements  in  New  Jersey  had 
been  merely  a  reconnoissance  to  test  the  feasibility  of 
an  attempt  upon  Philadelphia  from  the  north,  and  had 
convinced  him  of  the  danger  attendant  upon  any  such 
operation.     He  had  decided,    therefore,  to  approach  that 
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city  from  the  south,  either  by  the  way  of  the  Delaware 
or  the  Chesapeake.  A  week  before  he  left  New  York, 
a  letter  from  fiurgoyoe  had  announced  the  occupation 
of  Ticonderoga  and  the  dispersal  of  the  whole  northern 
American  army.  It  was  with  a  light  heart,  therefore, 
that  Howe  saw  the  land  fade  from  view. 

The  news  of  the  reappearance  of  the  British  army  from 
Canada  also  came  to  Washington,  but  the  abandonment 
of  Ticonderoga  did  not  fill  him  with  dismay.  He  realized 
to  the  full  the  strength  of  the  New  Englanders ;  Burgoyne 
might  have  some  temporary  successes,  but  would  not 
win  his  way  to  Albany  and  to  New  York.  His  own 
place  was  with  the  main  American  army  in  opposition 
to  the  main  British  force,  wherever  that  might  turn  up. 
Nevertheless,  Washington  sent  Morgan  with  some -picked 
troops  to  the  aid  of  the  northern  army,  while  he  waited 
attentively  for  tidings  of  the  reappearance  of  Howe. 
The  first  reports  placed  the  British  fleet  off  the  Delaware, 
for  Howe  had  designed  disembarking  at  Newcastle  or 
somewhere  thereabouts.  Captain  Sir  Andrew  Snape  Ham- 
mond, who  had  cruised  for  months  in  that  bay,  reported 
so  adversely  on  the  feasibility  of  disembarkation  at  this 
point  that  the  British  put  to  sea  and  again  turned  their 
ships  southward,^  Washington  was  now  more  uncertain 
than  ever  as  to  the  destination  of  the  enemy ;  it  might 
be  Virginia,  Charleston,  or  the  West  Indies.  The  progress 
of  the  British  armada  was  painfully  slow,  and  it  was 
not  until  three  weeks  later  that  the  news  of  the  presence 
of  the  fleet  in  the  upper  Chesapeake  showed  that  the 
intention  was  to  land  at  the  Head  of  Elk,  only  seventeen 
miles  distant  from  Newcastle  on  Delaware. 

iThit  offlcer  for  k  yttu  and  a  half      Virginia  coasts,  and  knew  this  legioQ 
bad  bsen  In  command    of  a  Rqnadron      better  tban  any  other  man  In  tbe  flest, 
eniting  in  tlu   Delaware   and  off  the 
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Being  now  assured  of  the  British  plan,  Washington  led 
his  army  southward  from  Philadelphia,  taking  up  a  strong 
position  at  Chad's  Ford,  where  the  road  from  the  Head  of 
Elk  crossed  Brandywine  Creek.  The  battle  which  fol- 
lowed was,  in  many  ways,  a  repetition  of  that  of  a  year 
earlier  on  Long  Island.  At  Brandywine  the  Americans 
were  not  so  numerically  inferior  as  they  had  been  in 
1776,  but  the  results  achieved  by  the  British  were  out 
of  all  proportion  to  their  excess  of  numbers,  especially 
when  one  regards  their  long  confinement  on  shipboard 
under  the  most  trying  conditions.  At  Brandywine  Howe 
again  pretended  a  frontal  attack  as  a  feint  for  the  real 
blow  which  was  delivered  on  the  flank.  In  1777,  as  a  year 
earlier,  Sullivan  commanded  the  exposed  American  division, 
and,  as  in  that  year,  was  the  victim  of  a  surprise.*  Wash- 
ington was  compelled  to  abandon  the  position  (Septem- 
ber 11,  1777)  ;  but  it  speaks  volumes  of  praise  for  him  and 
his  men  that  after  such  a  disaster  the  military  organization 
remained  intact  and  in  effective  working  order.  With  a 
fixedness  of  purpose  all  his  own,  and  admirably  supported 
by  his  troops,  Washington  strove  to  retard  Howe's  advance 
upon  Philadelphia.  On  September  20,  a  detachment  under 
Wayne  was  surprised  and  badly  cut  up  at  Paoli,  and  six 
days  later  the  van  of  the  British  army  entered  Philadel- 
phia. Even  then  Washington  was  not  satisfied  that  he 
bad  done  everything  in  his  power  to  break  the  hold  of  the 
British  on    the  Delaware.     On  October   4,  in   the   early 

1  Bancroft  mud  other  older  writera  van  not  a  Petuiotur  nf  Ltaeme  (Chro- 

were  Inclined  to  use  UTare  langiiftKe  M  bridge,  1816)  ;  Daniel  Svttioan'i  TitOt, 

to  BnlllTan's  mllltkry  career,  and  It  na  knd  other  papers  printed  Id  tha  ProeetA- 

alsoeharged  thatherecelTed  money  from  itig»   at   the   Hanaohnaetta   Hlstorlrsl 

tha  French  minister  while  a  member  of  Sodet;,  especially  vol.  zlU  of  the  Flnt 

Congren.    These  Impntatlons  hare  been  Serlea,    p.   383.      Sea   also   Alonso   H. 

warmly  resented,  especially  by  lil«  de-  Qalnt's  address  in   Aedtcolton   ^   Vu 

Bcendant,   Tfaomag   C.    Amory,    in    hia  BuUiean  Monument  ol  Durham,   JITcla 

miitary  Serviea  o/  Major-Quntral  John  Ban^ihirt. 
SuUiean  (Boston,  188B) ;  General  SulU- 
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morning  he  suddenly  delivered  a  fierce  attack  upon  the 
enemy  at  Germantown.  Accidents  and  an  untimely  fog 
prevented  proper  coordination  of  his  cwlumns,  and  he  wiis 
obliged  to  retire,  without  accomplishing  anything  decisive.^ 

Below  Philadelphia  the  Americans  had  constructed  a 
carefully  devised  system  of  defenses  consisting  of  forts  on 
islands  in  the  river  and  on  its  banks  and  obstructions  in 
the  waters  themselves.  These  were  so  vigorously  defended 
that  it  was  the  end  of  November  before  British  shipping 
was  able  to  pass  up  and  down  the  river.  While  all  this 
had  been  transacting  in  Pennsylvania,  fiurgoyae  and  the 
army  from  Canada,  instead  of  reaching  Albany  and  New 
York,  or  drawing  any  considerable  body  of  troops,  from 
Washington,  had  itself  been  forced  to  surrender  at  Saratoga. 

Sir  Guy  Carleton  was  stung  to  the  quick  by  the  tone  of 
Germain's  letter  of  March  26,  as  well  as  by  its  contents. 
Standing  by  itself,  the  restriction  of  his  command  to  Can- 
ada would  have  been  unpleasant,  even  if  the  original  letter 
of  August,  1776,  had  reached  him  before  the  lame  conclu- 
sion of  the  campaign  of  that  year.  Now,  when  it  was 
coupled  with  the  assertion  that  the  disaster  at  Trenton  was 
due  to  his  supineness,'  his  anger  knew  no  bounds ;  in  one 
letter  to  Germain,  he  referred  to  the  "  private  resentment " 

'Hie  aaUioiitlea  on  this  cunpalgn  aTtlcleBiatheumeperlodiijitlare  "Diarj 

kredtedinWIiuor'aJnierfai.Tl, 414-436.  of  Ueatenant  James  HcHlchMl,  of  tha 

To  thus  ibonld  be  added  the   papan  PennsylvaDiBliiie,  lTTe-lTTS"(xvi,  12B), 

prloted  by  the  Sojal  Hlstorieal  Hanii-  and  the  JonniBl  of  the  Qenoan  Captain 

Kripta  Commission  (see  above,  p.  237);  Munchhausan  (ibid.,  xvi,  ISf!).    Samael 

S.  Q.  Flshsr'a  Struggle /or  Independence  W.    Fannypacker'a    address    on    "Tbe 

(U,17-03):andFortescne'sBri(i<A^nny,  High  Water  Mark  of  the  British  Inra- 

lU.    C.    F.    A^ams'a   Smdiet,   Mllilarv  alon  "  (ibid.,  ixxi,  393)  has  to  do  with 

and   Diptomatic   has   aome   Interesting  the  campaign  altor  Brandywine. 
erlUcfaiDs.     Ttie   Valley   Forge  Orderly  >This  paragraph  Is  not  in  the  letter 

Book  of  QeneraX  Qtorgt  Weedon  (New  as  printed  in  the  Par/ianten(aryAe$rJ*{er 

York,  19012}  doBcribes  this  campaign,  and  (il,  401)  or  in  Burgoyne's  Stale  qf  the 

it.   tor   an   orderly   book,   interesting.  Xzpedilion,  Appendix,  p.  Tii;  It  will  be 

WaahlnKtoD'a   pUn   for   ttia   attack   ol  tonnd  in  the  Stop/ordSackviOe  Uamt- 

Oermantown   ia    la    the   Peniuyivania  icripU,  U,  60. 
Hagatine  of  Hittorv,  ncri,  387.    Other 
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of  a  secretary ;  in  another,  he  expressed  the  "  ardent  wish  " 
that  "  the  dignity  of  the  Crown  may  not  appear  beneath 
your  Lordship's  concern."  *  To  judge  Carleton  fairly,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  he  had  been  wounded  in  the 
battle  which  sealed  the  fate  of  Quebec,  while  Germain  had 
been  dismissed  from  the  British  army  for  disobedience  of 
orders  at  Minden.  Nevertheless,  Carleton  promised  that 
Burgoyne  should  have  every  assistance  in  his  power,  and 
the  latter  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  Carleton 
could  not  have  been  more  assiduous,  had  he  been  personally 
in  command.'  The  whole  episode,  however,  is  a  good  illus- 
tration of  the  difficulty  of  carrying  on  military  operations 
at  so  great  a  distance  from  the  office  of  the  minister  respon- 
sible for  the  conduct  of  affairs. 

The  composition  of  the  forces  to  operate  southward 
from  Canada  was  carefully  determined  in  England,  and 
most  detailed  directions  were  sent  to  Carleton.  He  was 
to  give  Burgoyne  seven  thousand  troops,  British  and  Ger- 
man, including  all  of  the  latter  except  six  hundred  and 


iCanadfan  ArAivti,  J890,  "State 
P»pe™,"  8*  i  A.  Q.  Bndley'a  Lord  Dot- 
ehtiter,  169.  It  bas  often  been  stated 
tbat  Qenuoln  disliked  Carleton  became 
the  latter  had  testified  gainst  him  at  the 
ooDTt  martial.  This  can  hardly  be,  ai 
Carleton  had  no  personal  knowledge  at 
Itas  battle  ol  Uindan,  and  the  printed 
mlnntea  contain  no  mention  of  his  name- 
See  Donne's  CWrespondenoa  of  Qeorge 
Illwilh  Lord  yarth,  i,  M  and  nolei  ii, 
T6  note;  Partescne's  EUloty  of  tha 
BrilUh  Army,  til,  308;  Lucas's  Si^tory 
llf  Canada,  1783-1812,  p.  130.  Bee  also 
Protxedingi  of  a  Otilxral  OntrUMortUU 
.  .  .  upon  tAe  trial  q/  Lord  Qsorgt 
BaetfrUle  (London,  1T60)  and  A  Complett 
Bittory  of  tha  Late  War  (London,  ITflO, 
li,  396-UTi  49Iandtol.).  Farthermore, 
Germain  In  replying  to  Garleton's  "  Tory 
eztraordlnary "  letter  of  May  20,  ITTT, 
assOMd  him  that  he  bad  no  "personal 
dislike  "  to  htm,  adding,  "  I  have  at  no 


time  rttceived  any  dlsobllgatlon  from 
you."  These  two  letters  are  printed  at 
length  In  Canadian  Ardnvtt,  1889,  pp. 
cxuil,  cuxvl.  Quleton'aletterol  May 
20  Ih  also  printed  at  luigth  Id  Kingetord'a 
Canada,  vl,  126.  It  has  also  been  said 
that  Oermain  relented  Carleton's  retnsal 
to  appoint  Major  Christie  to  an  office  in 
Canada  and  that  he  was  Jealoni  ot  Carle- 
ton's  appointment  to  the  slneenre  olBoe 
of  commander  of  Charlemonte  In  Iielaad ; 
bat  there  seema  to  ba  no  erldence  of  this. 
Oermain  was  certainly  right  Id  his  aaaer~ 
tlon  that  the  idea  of  reatrlctlng  Carleton 
to  bis  goTemorship  was  not  doe  to  any 
dissadsf action,  tor  only  toor  days  after 
Germain's  original  letter.  Lord  Nortli 
wrote  to  Carleton  that  the  king  intaiMled 
to  Donter  apon  him  a  peniion  of  one 
tboneand  poands  per  »"""■"  for  tliraa 
liyee  {Aba^avenny  ManuKriptt,  14). 
*  Parliamerttary  Hittory,  xxri,  191. 
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fifty  whom  he  was  to  retain.  All  the  artillery,  except 
('  such  parts  as  shall  be  necessary  for  the  defence  of 
Canada,"  was  also  to  be  given  to  Burgoyne.  Six  hundred 
and  seventy-five  soldiers  were  to  be  placed  under  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  St.  Leger,  who  was  to  proceed  down  the 
Mohawk  to  Albany.  Both  detachments  were  to  be  pro- 
vided with  as  many  Canadians  and  Indians  as  might  be 
thought  necessary,  and  to  be  given  "every  assistance 
which  it  is  in  your  power  to  afford  and  procure."  In  his 
orders  to  Burgoyne  and  St.  Leger,  Garleton  was  to  inform 
them  that  until  they  received  orders  from  Howe,  they 
must  "act  as  exigencies  may  require  .  .  .  but  that  in  so 
doing  they  must  never  lose  view  of  their  intended  junc- 
tions with  Sir  William  Howe  as  their  principal  objects."' 
Burgoyne's  total  force,  at  the  outset,  numbered  only 
6840  foot  soldiers,  and  857  artillerymen.  Of  these  8116 
were  Brunswickers.  The  soldiers  were  ready  on  time, 
with  the  exception  of  some  recruits,  whose  late  arrival 
delayed  the  actual  embarkation.  Garleton  had  con- 
tracted for  the  transportation  of  the  artillery  and  ord- 
nance; but,  notwithstanding  that  he  levied  a  corvee  of 
five  hundred  habitants, '  he  was  unable  to  make  any  ade- 
quate provision  for  the  transportation  of  food  and  general 
military  equipment.  Draft  animals  were  n6t  plentiful 
in  Canada,  nor  were  wheeled  vehicles.  Also,  it  took 
time  to  get  land  transportation  to  the  place  where  it 
was  needed.  Ticonderoga  was  easily  captured,  for  St. 
Clair,  who  commanded  the  American  garrison,  had 
not  deemed  his    force  sufficient   to   include    within    his 

1  Bt^ori-BackvUle  MamaalpU,  11,  ezcspt  to  tarthsT  Hows's  plaoa  eltfaer  bjr 

63.    It  will  be  ootlcnd  that  Dowhare  la  JoloiDg  blm  or  by  kaeping  troop*  Itom 

ujof  theletten  ttakthmTcbeen  Tslerred  WuhloirtOQ's  mnay. 
to  la  thara  tbe  sllgbteat  hlot  of  effecting  *  Cattadian  ArdUMt,  1890,  "  State 

■  penuaDeot  Mnqnest  of  central  Haw  Papers,"  p,  89. 
York,  01,  Indeed,  of   doing   anytblog, 
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lines  an  almost  iDaccessible  hill  that  dominated  the 
position  only  fourteen  hundred  yards  away.'  With  en- 
thusiasm and  skill,  the  British  crowned  the  top  of 
this  height  with  a  battery,  and  there  was  no  hope  of 
successful  resistance.  St.  Clair  wisely  decided  to  evacuate 
the  position  in  the  following  night  by  means  of  a  floating 
bridge  that  connected  Ticonderoga  itself  with  the  eastern 
shore  of  Lake  Champlain.  Unfortunately  at  that  moment, 
when  secrecy  was  essential  to  give  the  Americans  a  good 
lead  through  Vermont,  a  building  burst  into  flames,  and 
the  blaze  apprised  the  invaders  of  their  opportunity. 
They  at  once  occupied  the  deserted  fort,  and  started  in 
pursuit  of  the  fleeing  garrison.  At  Hubbardton,  they  came 
up  with  the  rear  guard,  and  a  smart  action  followed.  The 
Americans  were  defeated,  but  they  gave  a  good  account 
of  themselves  and  regained  their  spirits,  which  had  been 
somewhat  damped  by  the  early  evacuation  of  Ticonderoga. 
The  pursuit  of  the  Americans  drew  Burgoyne  and  his 
army  away  from  the  line  of  advance  by  Lake  Geoi^ 
to  its  southern  end,  and  thence  overland  to  Fort  Edward, 
where  the  Hudson,  after  flowing  eastwardly  for  a  few  miles, 
turns  sharply  and  runs  southward  by  Saratoga  and  Albany 
to  New  York.  The  army  reached  Fort  Edward  on  July  29. 
It  had  now  outrun  its  supplies,  and  was  obliged  to  wait 
until  these  could  be  brought  up.  The  distances  are  nowhere 
great,  but  the  obstacles  to  easy  transportation  provided 
by  nature  were  many  and  formidable.  The  Lake  George 
route   from    Ticonderoga   required   first   of    all  overland 

iHftdd«a'a    JountU,     p.     M.    St.  oompied?   Why  wu  not  a  mw  Bast 

Clair's    DDmbeia   ware   too     nnall    to  ooDstrnctad?      No    uiswer    to    tbtae 

detaodao  extended  apoaltioD.    Schnjlar  qneationa  la  glTen  In  the  i«cordi  ot  the 

■dTiaad  ootnentratloD  on  Haont  Inde-  conrt-nuutlals  of  either  Sehnylei  or  Be 

pendence  (Jane  0,  ITTT).    U.miSt.  CUir  CIbIt,     Kew  York  HirtorlMl  Soctalr'a 

contanded,  that  poaltlon  also  waiLndelen-  ColUctioru  lot  18T9mnd  1880. 
Bible,  wbr   was   not   Sngai   Loal   BiU 
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carriage  from  Lake  Champlain  to  Lake  George,  which 
is  two  hundred  and  one  feet  higher.  Nest  goods  and 
soldiers  liad  to  be  laden  on  boats  and  taken  by  water  from  the 
northern  end  to  Fort  George  at  the  southern  end  of  the  lake. 
Then  came  another  bit  of  overland  transport  to  Fort  Ekl- 
ward  and  the  Battenkill,  from  which  point  the  Hudson 
was  navigable  for  boats  and  rafts, — with  occasional  in- 
terruptions. An  alternative  route  led  southward  from 
Ticonderoga  by  Lake  Champlain  and  thence  overland  to 
Fort  Edward.  There  was  not  much  choice  between  the 
two;  what  advantage  existed  was  in  favor  of  the  way  by 
Lake  George,  owing  to  its  being  less  exposed  to  attack 
from  the  East. 

During  the  year  that  the  soldiers  had  passed  in 
Canada  they  had  accumulated  many  personal  belongings 
which  they  were  anxious  to  transfer  to  their  new  quarters 
in  New  York.  Some  of  them,  also,  as  Baron  Riedesel,  the 
commander  of  the  Brunswickers,  had  their  wives  and 
children  with  them,  together  with  their  attendants.  These 
families  could  hardly  be  transported  without  a  considerable 
amount  of  baggage  in  addition  to  that  with  which  a  soldier 
was  ordinarily  supplied.  Taking  the  boats  to  pieces  at 
Ticonderoga,  carrying  them  up  the  rough  road  to  Lake 
George,  and  putting  them  together  again  took  time. 
From  Fort  George  to  Fort  Edward  was  a  distance  of  only 
fourteen  miles,  but  the  Americans  had  done  everything 
they  could  to  break  up  the  road  and  add  to  the  difficulties 
of  the  enemy.  All  this  labor  discouraged  the  Canadians, 
who  escaped  to  the  woods  as  opportunity  served.  Days 
turned  into  weeks,  and  the  weeks  into  a  full  month  and 
more  before  Burgoyne  had  gathered  thirty  days'  stock  of 
food  on  the  Hudson.  While  at  Port  Edward,  the  thought 
occurred   to   him  that  a  raiding  expedition   to    the  easl- 
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ward  might  aid  him  greatly  in  securing  grain  and  beef 
cattle  that  were  said  to  have  been  gathered  at  Ben- 
nington. He  was  informed  that  the  inhabitants  of  this 
region  were  very  loyal  to  the  king.  In  addition  to  food  and 
beef,  horses  and  even  recruits  might  be  procured.  Bur- 
goyne's  ideas  of  American  geography  were  possibly  not 
as  hazy  as  those  of  his  chief  at  London ;  but  they  were 
misty  enough,'  as  he  seems  to  have  thought  that  it  would 
be  rather  easier  to  get  to  Newport  on  the  island  of  Rhode 
Island  than  it  would  be  to  go  to  Albany.  At  all  events, 
he  determined  to  try  the  experiment  to  the  eastward. 
For  this  he  selected  five  hundred  Bninswickers,  under 
the  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Baum.  These  were, 
for  the  most  part,  dismounted  dragoons  who  might  pro- 
cure horses  in  the  course  of  the  expedition.  Thurlow, 
the  attorney-general,  when  he  expected  to  be  compelled  to 
defend  the  government  in  a  parliamentary  inquiry  as  to 
the  failure  of  Burgoyne,  asked  Knox  how  it  happened  that, 
both  at  Trenton  and  at  Bennington,  the  Germans  had 
been  selected  for  the  most  dangerous  duty.  He  was  in- 
formed that  in  both  cases  the  Germans  happened  to  be 
on  the  left  of  the  line,  and,  therefore,  etiquette  required 
their  employment.     "  So,"  ejaculated  the  lawyer,  «  because 

iWUle  at  Fort  Edward,  Buigojna  pnsimied  Ttoondaroga  vonld  b«  garrl- 
reqoMted  Carleton  to  proride  a  gan-lson  aoned  Irom  Caoada  [ibid.,  9T).  Hl« 
tor  llconderoga,  that  relea«lng  foe  ge>%raphlcal  knowledgs  waa  derlviid 
aedTa  •errice  In  the  fieM  the  troops  that  percbaace  trom  Tlu  Worth  Ameriean 
had  been  lelt  at  that  plae«.  Carlston  and  (Ae  Wett  Indian  OaieUe«r.  Under 
lepUed  that  hli  initructioiui  forbade  "Bristol,  a  connt;  and  town  In  New 
thia;  bat  he  took  advantage  of  a  ctanse  England,"  It  states  that  the  town 
hi  a  letter  From  Barrlngton  to  devtate  Is  laid  out  with  great  regDlarlty,  "  the 
from  Qermaln's  orders  by  sending  the  oqiitat  is  remarkable  for  the  Xing 
"additional  eompanlei  "  then  in  Canada  of  Spain's  having  a  palace  In  it,  and 
to  join  their  regiments  under  Bnrgoyne's  being  Ulled  then;  and  also  fo^  Crown' 
command  (Canadian  Arehiett,  1890,  the  poet's  begging  it  of  Charles  U."  It 
"State  lepers,  "p.  aS).  About  a  month  nay  be  that  Bnrgojme  thonght  BHatol 
later,  Germain,  who  had  specified  wonid  be  a  oonvenlent  stopping  place  for 
mhiatety  what  regiments  were  to  stay  in  an  army  proceeding  from  I^ke  Cham- 
Canada,   wrote   to    Bnq^yne    that   he  plain  to  Newport. 
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one  damn'd  blockhead  did  a  foolish  thing,  the  other  block- 
head must  follow  his  example.** 

As  the  fiery  cross  summoned  the  Scottish  clansmen  to 
the  slaughter  of  the  hated  Southron,  so  did  the  bruit  of  the 
advent  of  the  German  trooper  call  the  New  England 
frontiersLoan  from  his  lonely  dwelling  to  the  fray.  In 
New  Hampshire,  especially,  was  there  enthusiasm  mixed 
with  fear.  John  Stark  at  the  moment  was  out  of  the 
service  on  account  of  some  slight  from  Congress.  The 
New  Hampshire  legislature  authorized  him  to  enlist  a  force 
to  serve  under  his  command  and  to  inflict  as  much  damage 
as  possible  upon  the  enemy.  With  surprising  speed  Stark 
raised  his  men  and  marched  over  the  mountaios  to  Maa- 
Chester  in  Vermont.  There  some  difference  of  opinion 
developed  between  Schuyler,  Lincoln,  and  himself  as  to  the 
best  use  that  could  be  made  of  this  force.  While  they 
were  still  debating,  Baum  and  his  Brunswickers  began 
their  march  for  Bennington.  At  once  all  doubt  vanished 
from  Stark's  mind.  With  skill  comparable  to  that  he  had 
shown  at  Bunker  Hill  in  defending  the  rail  fence,  he  now 
manoeuvred  his  men  for  the  capture  of  the  enemy. 
Most  of  the  British  soldiers  and  the  Indians  who  were 
with  Baum  escaped ;  the  Germans  were  killed  or  cap- 
tured, almost  to  a  man.  Not  liking  the  looks  of  afFairs, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Baum,  some  days  earlier,  had  asked 
Burgoyne  for  reenforcements.  This  led  to  the  dispatch 
of  another  body  of  Brunswickers,  commanded  by  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Breyman.  Colonel  Seth  Warner,  with 
some  of  the  remnants  of  the  Ticouderoga  garrison,  was  not 
far  away.  To  him  Stark  had  sent  most  urgent  calls  for 
assistance.  The  weather  in  the  intervening  time  had  been 
very  rainy,  and  had  made  the  roads  almost  impassable  for 
artillery.     Breyman's  men,    therefore,  had  marched  very 
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slowly.  It  fell  out,  in  this  way,  that  Warner  and  Breyman 
came  in  contact  not  far  from  the  precise  spot  where  Stark's 
men  were  still  plundering  the  Brunswickers.  The  fighting 
was  sharp  for  a  time,  and  then  Breyman  went  back  much 
faster  than  be  bad  come,  leaving  a  goodly  portion  of  his  com- 
mand behind  him.  In  all  Bennington  (August  16, 1777)  cost 
Burgoyne  about  eight  hundred  men,  —  a  serious  diminution 
of  bis  small  force.  Six  days  later  (August  22, 1777),  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Barry  St.  Leger  abandoned  the  siege  of 
Fort  Schuyler,  and  endeavored  to  reach  Burgoyne  by  way 
of  Canada  and  Lake  Champlain. 

The  idea  was  that  this  expedition  "as  a  diversion  would 
facilitate  every  proposed  operation,"*  presumably  by  at- 
tracting to  itself  Canadian  frontiersmen  and  New  York 
Indians,  and  also  by  relieving  the  pressure  upon  the  main 
army.  St.  Leger  had  about  six  himdred  European  soldiers,  a 
large  body  of  Indians,  and  an  unknown  number  of  provin- 
cials. Fort  Stanwix,  or  Schuyler,  to  give  it  its  Revolu- 
tionary name,  stood  at  the  carrying  place  between  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  Mohawk  Valley.  The  fort  was  supposed  to 
be  in  a  ruinous  condition ;  but  it  had  been  practically  rebuilt 
by  Colonel  Gansevoort  and  his  New  York  men  and  a  detach- 
ment under  Marinus  Willett.  St.  Leger  had  no  artillery  of 
any  size  with  him,  and  was  therefore  obliged  to  enter  upon 
a  siege  that  was  likely  to  be  prolonged,  although  every 
week's  delay  was  of  almost  vital  concern.  As  the  people 
of  western  New  England  rushed  toward  the  Hudson 
to  strike  at  Burgoyne,  so  the  German  settlers  of  the 
Mohawk  Valley  set  out  to  succor  Fort  Schuyler  and  its 

I  BnTgDyne'i  Stale  of  the  ExpeditioTt,  documeat  b^DB  by  calling  attention  to  a 

App.  p.  Ti.     This  sentence  oocon  in  &  report  that  tbe  Amerions  were  balldlng 

paper  entitled  "  Tbooghta  for  conductlnK  a  new  flotilla  on  Lake  GlMnpIalD.    It 

tlia  War  trom  the  Side  of  Canada.    By  relera   to    a    "tonner   memoraudoin," 

UentananUjeneial    Boigojne."      lUe  wbicb  la  not  printed. 
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beleaguered  garrison.  They  were  led  by  General  Herkimer, 
and  marched  straight  into  an  ambush  that  the  enemy  had 
craftily  prepared  for  them,  where  the  road  crossed  a  veiy 
difBcult  bit  of  ground  at  Oriskany.  The  position  has 
been  well  described  as  baring  the  general  conformation  of 
a  bowl.  The  attack  was  unexpected,  but  the  frontiersmen 
were  too  much  at  home  in  forest  fighting  to  give  way. 
They  took  to  the  nearest  cover,  and  fought  Indian  fashion. 
Herkimer  was  wounded  early  in  the  fight,  but  directed  the 
battle  astride  his  saddle,  which  was  placed  on  the  ground  at 
the  foot  of  a  tree.  A  terrific  thunder  storm  stopped  the 
fighting  for  the  moment,  and  when  It  cleared,  the  British  re- 
turned to  their  camp  in  front  of  Fort  Schuyler.  While  this 
had  been  going  on  at  Oriskany,  the  garrison  of  the  fort  had 
plundered  the  quarters  of  the  absentee  besiegers,  and  had 
returned  safely  to  the  walls  with  stores  that  were  of  great 
service  to  them.  Two  thousand  men  were  now  detached 
from  the  American  army,  which  was  then  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Mohawk,  and  sent  under  Arnold  up  that  river.  The 
enemy  did  not  await  their  coming.  Hearing  of  his  approach 
from  messengers,  whom  Arnold  sent  in  advance,  the  Indians 
deserted  in  a  body  and  St.  Leger  returned  to  Oswego  and 
Canada,  abandoning  hia  tents  and  heavy  equipment* 

Of  Burgoyne*s  seven  thousand  soldiers,  nearly  one  thou- 
sand had  been  left  behind  at  Ticonderoga  to  garrison  the 
fort  and  guard  the  lines  of  transportation,  and  eight 
hundred  had  been  lost  at  Bennington.  His  force  on  paper, 
therefore,  was  only  about  fifty-five  hundred  men,  exclusive 
of  a  varying  number  of  provincials  and  Indians.     By  the 

iln      1779    SnllivaD,      with    Uireo  CouoTer,  Joumalt  oj  (A*  ExptdttUmt^ 

thonuud   men,  dealt  a  Mvere  blov  to  John  Sullivan  In  i77S  (Aabaro,  K.  Y., 

the  Iroqnoii.    Sm  Andrew  HcF.  Darfa  1SS7).    See  abo  "  Joarnal  of  Lt.  Bobeit 

In   Wlnwr'B  Am«t1aa,    vt,  638,  and  la  Parker"  In     PtntUflmitaa   Ilagaiau, 

MaBnohoMtta  Hlatoilcal  Booiety'i  Pro-  xxrll,  404,  and  xxvUl,  13. 
emUngt,  Second  Seriea,  tl,  436;  O.  3. 
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first  of  September,  most  of  the  Indians  had  vanished  into 
the  forest,  and  the  larger  part  of  the  provincials  had  also 
abandoned  the  expedition.  Even  with  the  diminished 
numbers,  the  question  of  transport  remained  exceedingly 
difficult.  The  number  of  horses  that  had  been  asked  for 
had  never  been  provided,  and  the  carts  that  had  been  sup- 
plied were  constantly  breaking  down.  It  was  found  nec- 
essary to  bring  bay  from  Canada  to  feed  the  animals  that 
were  with  the  army,  for  there  was  little  grazing  to  be 
found  in  the  forested  country  between  the  Hudson  and 
the  lakes.  On  the  marches  to  Hubbardton  and  Bennington, 
and  wherever  any  part  of  the  army  went,  the  soldiers 
were  obliged  to  carry  their  own  food  and  equipment,  and, 
indeed,  to  turn  the  horses  out  of  the  traces  and  themselves 
pull  the  artillery  and  ammunition  wagons  through  the  mire, 
which  w£is  exceedingly  deep  that  year,  and  up  the  steep 
hills  that  abounded  in  that  region.  Up  to  Fort  Edward 
and  to  the  check  at  Bennington,  the  expedition  had  borne  the 
aspect  of  a  pleasant  summer  promenade.  Thirty  wagons 
were  required  for  Burgojne's  baggage.  Even  at  Saratoga, 
after  the  retreat  from  in  front  of  Bemis  Heights,  cham- 
pagne was  served  at  the  general's  table.  The  delays 
made  necessary  by  the  opening  of  the  Lake  George  route 
were  annoying,  but  until  Bennington  the  Americans  had 
avoided  serious  fighting.  Burgoyne,  himself,  was  said  to  have 
suggested  the  coming  of  General  Riedesel's  wife  and  children 
to  Fort  Edward.  When  the  army  was  about  to  leave  Fort 
Ekl  ward  on  the  next  stage  of  its  journey  to  Albany,  there  was 
a  question  whether  the  Baroness  and  her  family  should  con- 
tinue with  the  troops  or  return  to  Canada  ;  and  it  was  again 
at  Burgoyne's  suggestion  that  they  remained  with  the  army. 
In  those  days  women  played  an  active  part  in  war. 
They  sailed  on  the  frigates  and  ships  of  the  line,  and  ac- 
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companied  the  armies  in  their  marches  over  the  cultivated 
lands  of  France  or  through  the  wildernesses  of  America. 
At  Cambridge,  at  Christmas  time,  in  1777,  there  were  still 
three  hundred  women  and  children  included  in  the  fifty- 
five  hundred  who  drew  rations  under  the  guise  of  "Con- 
vention troops."  '  How  many  had  fallen  out  on  the  way 
from  Saratoga  to  Boston  cannot  be  said,  but  gossip  at  the 
time  placed  the  number  of  women  with  the  Canadian  army 
at  very  much  more  than  three  hundred.  The  roster  of  the 
troops,  therefore,  gives  little  indication  of  the  number 
of  mouths  to  be  fed.  At  all  events,  Burgoyne's  men 
and  women  consumed  provisions  nearly  as  fast  as  these 
could  be  brought  to  the  front,  and  compelled  the  long 
wait  at  Port  Edward  and  the  Battenkill  from  the  middle  of 
July  to  the  middle  of  September. 

The  providential  halt  of  the  Canadian  expedition 
enabled  American  reinforcements  to  reach  the  front. 
Washington  sent  two  brigades  from  the  troops  on  the  lower 
Hudson,  and  forcefully  implored  the  New  England  govern- 
ors to  set  the  militia  in  the  field.  The  response  was 
hearty.      By    September   the    American    forces,    regulars 

l"Hektb   Pap«ia"   (Ma.),   vol   vll.  women  had  been  llmiMl  to  one  fifteenth 

As  to  the  a^Tft  Samnel  Leech  notet  the  oF  the  Issues  to  Don-cammluiotied  officers 

birth  ot  two  children  on  the  Jfacedonian,  snd  privates;    "Sparks   Hkauacripts," 

while  she  was  blockading  the   French  No.  65.  vol.  Iv,  p.  36.    See  also,  oa  this 

naval  ports.     Simitar   oonditiooB   pre-  general  lahjeot,  Jlewrd*  o/  Iforth  Caro- 

vailed  In  the  Amerlcao   BaToIutloaary  Una,  zll,  ISO. 

toroes,  tor  the  "  Heath  Paper*  "  also  note  Thepreaanoe  at  Jaoe  McCreain  tbe 

the  presence   of    seven^    women    and  vicinity  of  Bargojne's  army,  and  her 

children  amoofc  the  "  American  Soldiers  death  at  the  hands  ol  the  Indtans  while 

Famllys  *  others    to   the   barracks."  on  Uie  way  to  Join  her  betrothed,  who 

Enoa  Hitchcock,  aRhode  Island  chaplain,  was  among  the  provincials  in  theBriUsh 

recorded  in  his  "  IMary  "  (Rhode  Island  service,  aflorda  another  glimpse  of  the 

Historical  Society's    Publicaiionf,    vll)  domesticity  Id  arms  which  marked  that 

that  in  the  months  of  May  and  June,  time.    Her  death  incited  thousands   of 

1TT9,  hebaptlzed  two  chlldrenand  united  New    Englnnders   to   Join  in    repelling 

four  couples  in  the  holy  bonds  of  matri-  the  Invader;  but  it  is  extremely  doubtful 

mony,    all     belonging     to    the    army.  whether  It  was  an  Amerloia  or  a  British 

Washington,  writing  to  Robert  Morris  Indian  who  ended  her  life.    See  W.  L. 

from  Newbuigh  on  January   2D,    1TB3,  Stone's  Campaign   ^  Burg^gne,    Aiv 

stated  that  the  number  of  ration*  for  pendlx  iv. 
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and  militia  operating  against  Burgoyne,  had  increased 
to  ten  thousand;  by  the  end  of  that  month  the  num- 
bers had  grown  to  over  twenty  thousand,  four  times 
Burgoyne's  field  force.  Most  of  this  array  was  of 
an  extremely  temporary  type  of  troops,  —  the  New 
England  farmers  who  came  with  their  own  firelocks 
and  subsistence  for  a  few  weeks'  service ;  but  they  came 
in  such  numbers  that  Burgoyne  was  not  merely  blocked 
in  front  and  rear,  his  array  was  enveloped.  During  the 
first  weeks  of  the  campaign  Schuyler  was  in  supreme 
command.  Then  Lincoln,  a  New  Englander,  was  sent 
to  receive  the  militiamen  as  they  assembled  and  to  organ- 
ize them,  so  far  as  this  could  be  done  in  the  field. 
Schuyler  was  intensely  unpopular  among  the  New  Eng- 
landers ;  he  was  an  aristocrat,  while  they  were  farmers, 
and  the  mere  fact  of  his  being  a  New  Yorker  was  chilling 
to  the  settlers  of  New  Hampshire  and  of  Vermont,  who 
stoutly  denied  the  claims  of  New  York  to  the  lands 
between  the  Connecticut  and  Lake  Champlain.  Horatio 
Gates  had  commanded  at  Ticonderoga  in  1776,  when 
Carleton  bad  turned  back.  In  1777  the  command  was 
again  offered  to  bim.  He  refused  to  serve  under  Schuyler, 
and  St.  Clair  had  been  appointed  to  that  post.  Congress 
now  asked  Washington  to  appoint  a  commander-in-chief 
for  the  northern  department  in  succession  to  Schuyler. 
On  his  refusal  to  take  this  responsibility  it  gave  the 
place  to  Gates.  Lincoln  and  Arnold  with  Morgan  bore 
the  chief  subordinate  parts.  Schuyler  had  withdrawn 
to  the  islands  at  the  confluence  of  the  Mohawk  and 
the  Hudson ;  but  Gates's  increasing  numbers  enabled 
him  to  occupy  a  more  northern  position  at  Bemis 
Heights,  where  the  high  ground  closely  approaches  the 
western    bank   of    the   Hudson.     On    the    opposite    side 
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of  the  river,  steep  hills  and  deep  ravines  at  right 
angles  to  the  stream  prevented  the  passage  of  an  army, 
except  at  some  distance  inland.  As  the  British  were 
dependent  upon  the  river  for  transport,  they  could  not 
go  far  away  from  its  banks,  and  were  thus  compelled 
to  take  the  road  that  led  directly  beneath  Bemis  Heights. 
On  the  top  an  entrenched  camp  was  constructed,  the 
whole  being  protected  by  a  deep  ravine  in  front.  Prob- 
ably the  plan  was  to  await  attack  within  the  lines ; 
but  the  failure  to  occupy  a  hill  that  commanded  the 
western  end  of  the  American  line  necessitated  en- 
countering the  British  at  a  distance,  when  they  seemed 
intent  upon  passing  the  ravine  to  the  westward  to  gain 
possession  of  this  high  ground.  At  the  foot  of  the 
heights,  between  the  road  and  the  river,  an  entrench- 
ment had  been  thrown  up,  and  a  bridge  of  boats  con- 
nected the  western  and  eeistem  shores  at  this  point.' 
There  is  no  information  as  to  who  selected  this  posi- 
tion or  arranged  for  its  fortification ;  in  the  absence 
of  direct  evidence,  whatever  credit  there  may  be  would 
seem  to  belong  to  Gates  and  to  his  engineer,  Kosciusko, 
the  Polander. 

Crossing  the  Hudson,  on  September  18,  just  above  the 
BattenkiU  at  a  place  now  known  as  Schuylerville,  the 
British  slowly  made  their  way  down  the  river,  a  few 
miles  daily,  until  on  the  18th  signs  of  a  hostile  force  in 


>  An  lnt«t«EtIng  historical  pilgrimage  the  old  portage  to  I^e  Champion,  whloh 
may  be  made  by  trolley  car  from  Albany  lies  over  two  himdred  feet  below.  Any 
to  Fort  George.  The  entire  dletance  can  one  who  thlnki  that  Bncgoyne's  fleet 
be  covered  In  a  few  honra,  and  the  speed  could  baTe  sailed  from  Lake  ChampUin 
witb  which  the  trip  la  now  made  com-  Into  Lake  George  and  bo  made  the  pass- 
pared  with  the  Hlowness  of  Bargoyne'e  age  from  Fort  TIconderoga  to  Fort 
moTemeula  and  also  tbe  changed  aspect  George  in  two  days  or  so,  would  do  well 
of  the  vonatry  can  tmthtnlly  be  described  to  walk  along  tbe  three-mile  goiga  whtoh 
as  startling.  At  Fort  George  a  steamer  separateg  the  two  lakes, 
can  be  taken  ap  the  lake  to  the  head  of 
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the  neighborhood  became  more  and  more  evident.  The 
next  day,  September  19,  Burgoyne  sent  his  army  forward 
by  three  different  roads  or  paths.  In  the  afternoon,  as 
the  westernmost  regiments  came  out  of  the  woods  into  the 
cleared  lands  of  Freeman's  Farm,  they  were  attacked.  A 
stubborn  light  followed,  in  which  the  British  lost,  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  nearly  five  hundred  men. 
When  darkness  fell,  the  Americans  retired,  thus  giving 
Burgoyne  the  chance  to  make  out  to  himself  and  to  his 
superiors  in  England  that  he  had  won  a  victory.  This  affair 
is  known  as  the  Battle  of  Stillwater,  or  the  first  Battle  of 
Freeman's  Farm.  In  reality  it  was  a  check  for 
British  arms,  for  the  Canadian  expedition  had  reached  its 
farthest  south.  Burgoyne  placed  his  troops  in  camp  a 
little  retired  from  the  battle  ground.  His  information  as 
to  the  number  and  position  of  the  Americans,  and  as  to 
the  whereabouts  of  the  other  British  armies,  was  astonish- 
ingly vague.  Sounds  of  felling  trees  and  of  roll-calls 
came  to  the  British  from  the  southern  side  of  the  ravine 
in  front  of  Bemis  Heights,  and  occasional  attacks  were 
made  on  the  right  of  the  British  line,  which  was  two  miles 
from  the  river;  but  as  to  the  size  and  disposition  of  the 
American  force,  Burgoyne  was  as  ignorant  as  whea  he 
left  Fort  Edward.  On  September  21  a  messenger  came 
announcing  the  definite  intention  of  Clinton  to  attack  the 
American  forts  on  the  Hudson.  Possibly  it  was  this  in- 
formation that  kept  Burgoyne  immovable,  when  all  other 
considerations  dictated  immediate  retirement  to  Fort 
Eklward  and  Ticonderoga. 

Earlier  in  the  year,  when  making  arrangements  for  the 
summer's  campaign,  Howe  had  written  to  Carleton  that 
he  could  give  no  great  assistance  to  the  army  operating 
from  Canada.    It  would  be  possible  for  him  at  a  later  time  to 
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Bend  an  expedition  from  New  York  to  capture  the  torts 
guarding  the  passage  through  the  Highlands,  thus  opening  a 
way  to  Albany  whenever  Burgoyne  should  reach  that 
point.  Clinton,  whom  Howe  left  at  New  York,  did  not 
feel  justified  in  leaving .  that  post  until  reenforcements 
from  Europe  arrived.  Then,  in  the  early  days  of  October, 
he  organized  a  combined  naval  and  military  expedition 
which  proceeded  rapidly  up  the  Hudson.  Israel  Putnam, 
the  American  commander  in  that  quarter,  promptly  crossed 
to  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Hudson  with  most  of  his  sol- 
diers, expecting  the  attack  fo  be  made  on  that  side.  The 
British  control  of  the  river  enabled  Clinton  to  take  his 
men  over  to  the  west  bank  and  to  prevent  Putnam  re- 
crossing.  The  forts,  Montgomery  and  Clinton,  surrendered 
on  the  5th  of  October,  and  Fort  Constitution,  on  the  east- 
em  bank,  was  later  abandoned.  *  Clinton  then  returned 
to  New  York  with  most  of  his  men;  others,  on  shipboard, 
went  up  the  Hudson  as  far  as  Kingston,  burning  and  pil- 
laging. Above  that  point  the  river  is  shallow  in  places, 
quite  impracticable  for  sea-going  vessels  of  any  size.  Indeed, 
as  Clinton  wrote  to  Burgoyne,  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  go  as  far  as  Albany  with  the  force  at  his  disposal. 

On  October  8,  the  very  day  that  Clinton  started  up 
the  river  from  New  York,  Burgoyne  issued  an  order 
reducing  the  daily  ration  by  one  third.  Three  days  later 
he  determined  to  attack  the  American  left,  with  a  view 
to  ascertaining  the  possibility  of  breaking  through  to 
the  southward.  He  also  hoped  to  obtain  forage  for  his 
horses  and  cattle,  which  had  been  only  lialf  fed  for  some 
time.     At  noon  of  October  7,  word  was  brought  to  Gates 


■Ibuo  Q.  Laake,  In  bli  Memoir  of 
OeiteralJohn  Lamb,  tra&U  tbla  part  of 
ttie  campkigQ  with  considerable  detail, 
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that  British  soldiers  with  artillery  «were  disposed  to  fix 
themselves  od  an  eminence  that  lay  opposite  to  our  fthe 
American]  left."'  Upon  this  Gates  directed  that  a  strong 
force  should  be  sent  to  deliver  a  counter  attack,  and  this 
brought  on  a  general  engagement  The  accounts  of  the 
combat  that  followed  are  unusually  conflicting  and  vague. 
The  idea  of  the  American  commander-in-chief  was  merely 
to  prevent  the  enemy's  effecting  a  lodgment,  whence  his 
entrenched  camp  could  be  attacked;  he  did  not  wish  for 
a  general  battle.  Once  begun,  the  ardor  of  the  Americans 
carried  them  to  the  British  line  and  into  it.  Most  of  the 
fighting  was  in  the  woods,  where  the  well-aimed  American 
muskets  proved  to  be  much  better  weapons  than  the 
more  modem  arms  of  the  British  and  Germans.  This 
conflict  is  most  conveniently  called  the  Second  Battle  of 
Freeman's  Farm.  For  the  numbers  engaged,  the  losses 
were  heavy.  Remembering  the  slight  force  at  Burgoyne's 
disposal,  bis  loss  was  fatal. 

Retreat  rapidly  conducted  and  pushed  through  every 
obstacle  was  the  only  chance  that  was  left  to  Burgoyne  to 
save  bis  army.  Already  parties  of  Americans  had  been 
operating  on  bis  line  of  communication  with  Canada. 
They  had  captured  the  hill  overlooking  Ticonderoga,  but  had 
not  been  able  to  seize  that  fort.  They  had  also  sailed  on 
Lake  George,  but  had  not  broken  up  the  transport  service  on 
the  lake.  They  were  in  force  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Hudson ;  but  as  yet  had  not  made  their  positions  too  for- 
midable for  successful  attack.  When  haste  was  so  urgent, 
Bui^oyne  seemed  strangely  inert,  and  acted  as  if  he  preferred 

iTtuB    itatamsot  is   made    on    the  notblng  more  Boema  to  ba  known  of  bbn. 

mntliort^  ol  k  paper  written  by  J.  M.  Heoiy  Dearborn  was  in  both  battlM  of 

Hnf^hes,  ald-de-cmmp  to  Oatea.  in  Haasa-  Preemaa'a  Farm.    See  hla"  Journal"  la 

ctaiuctU   HiatoTical  Socletr'a    Proertd-  HasMchneatta  Historical  Sodetr'l  Pr«- 

{)V«,  Fint  Serlca,  ill,  Z79.    HaKheBwas  eeeding»  lor  liS6. 
a  major  In  a  New  York  regiment,  but 
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surrender  to  Sight.  Riedesel  offered  to  cut  his  way  through, 
and  a  contingent  of  Canadian  auxiliaries  with  the  Indians 
did  succeed  in  escaping  to  Canada.  The  weather  was 
stormy,  the  roads  nearly  impassable ;  but  the  distance  to 
Fort  George  was  so  small  that  it  could  easily  have  been 
made  by  soldiers  carrying  their  own  food  within  forty- 
eight  hours  —  unless  they  had  been  obliged  to  stop  and 
fight.  Baroness  Riedesel  has  left  us  a  most  dramatic  ac- 
count of  the  last  days :  the  burial  of  General  Fraser ;  the 
breaking  down  of  military  discipline;  and  the  incessant  can- 
nonading of  the  British  position.  She  has  also  noted  for  us 
the  gayety  of  the  commander-in-chief.  She  was  accustomed 
to  army  life  and  to  warfare  as  it  was  conducted  on  the 
European  continent.  The  novel  conditions  of  the  wilder- 
ness oppressed  her,  and  doubtless  caused  some  exaggeration  ; 
but  when  all  is  said,  it  is  impossible  to  account  for  Bur- 
goyne's  doings  after  the  disaster  of  October  7  on  any  other 
ground  than  that  he  was,  for  the  time  being,  mentally  un- 
balanced. 

The  Convention  of  Saratoga  was  completed  on  October 
17.  The  British  army,  after  surrendering  its  arras  and 
public  property,  was  to  march  to  Boston.  There  the 
soldiers  were  to  embark  on  transports,  to  be  provided  by  the 
British  on  condition  of  not  serviog  in  North  America  during 
the  present  war.  In  being  thus  lenient  to  a  foe  whom  he 
held  securely  in  his  grasp,  Gates  was  influenced  by  the 
knowledge  of  Clinton's  successful  attack  on  the  forts  in 
the  Highlands  and  by  the  news  of  the  burning  of  Kingston, 
which  seemed  to  argue  for  an  ascent  of  the  river  in  force. 
Several  hundred  New  Yorkers,  their  time  being  up,  had 
taken  themselves  off  while  the  negotiations  were  proceed- 
ing. There  was  much  sickness  in  the  army,  and  discipline 
was  neces-sarily  slack  when  the  bulk  of  the  troops  were 
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militia.  A  stronger  soldier  might  have  pushed  the  enemy 
to  unconditional  surrender.  A  man  of  statesmanlike 
mind  might  have  peered  into  the  future  and  discerned  the 
impolicy  of  the  terma  granted.  Gates's  one  idea  was  to 
wrench  the  arms  from  the  enemy's  grasp.  Yet  it  was  a 
great  victory,  and  brought  Britain  face  to  face  with  the 
trading  nations  of  western  Europe.  From  being  a  local 
conflict  between  two  sections  of  the  British  empire,  the 
war  took  on  the  form  of  a  world-wide  contest  for  domin- 
ion. 
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NOTES 

L  Batgvjat^B  ExpedltloiL — Authorities  on  the  oatnptugn  and 
oaptttie  of  the  Canada  army  under  Burgoyne  are  set  forth  in  detail 
in  Winsor's  Atneriea,  ri,  346-366.  W.  L.  Stone's  Oampaign  oflAevt. 
&en.  John  Bvrgoyne  (Albany,  1877)  is  still  the  moat  important 
compendious  account  of  the  campaign.  Bo  many  documents  have 
been  made  aooessible  in  recent  years  that  it  would  be  veil  to  have 
this  important  episode  in  our  military  annals  a^in  described  tsa 
popular  perusal.  From  the  British  side  the  standard  account  is 
E.  B.  de  Fonblanque's  PaiUtuxU  and  MUiUa'y  Epiiodea  derived  Jrom 
the  lAft  of  The  Bight  Hon.  John  Bwrgoyne  (London,  1876),  which  is 
usually  cited  as  Fonblanque's  Burgoyne.  Accounts  in  G.  P.  Locds's 
Eittory  of  Canada,  1763-1812,  and  in  J.  W.  Fortescoe's  Hiatory  of 
the  Britiah  Army,  vol.  iii,  are  written  with  the  ^d  of  the  papers  in 
the  Record  Office;  they  are  necessarily  brief  and  prepared  without 
special  knowledge  of  the  ground  or  the  American  aonrces,  —  relying 
on  Fiahe  as  the  standard  American  account  The  more  important 
dispatches  of  the  commanders  on  both  sides  are  printed  at  the  ends 
of  the  successive  chapters  of  Dawaon'a  Bat&ea  of  the  United  Statee. 
Many  docnmentB  illustrating  different  phases  of  the  campaign  are 
calendared,  sometimes  at  length,  in  the  Canadian  Ar<Aivei  (1890, 
"  State  Papers  "),  and  in  the  SeporU  of  the  Royal  Historical  Manu- 
scripts Commiasion,  which  have  already  been  noted.  Of  the  numer- 
ous journals,  orderly  books,  etc.,  which  have  been  printed,  the 
Journal  Kepi  in  Canada  by  Lieut  James  M.  Hadden,  Roy.  Art, 
and  edited  by  General  Horatio  Rogers  (Albany,  1881) ;  Joumai  of 
Lieut.  WVliam  Digby,  edited  by  J.  P.  Baxter  (Albany,  1887) ;  and 
Thomas  Anburey's  Travela  through  tht  Interior  I\aie  of  America, 
in  a  Seriet  of  Lettert  (London,  1789)  are  the  best  Burgoyne's 
OrdeHy  Book,  edited  by  E.  B.  O'Callaghan,  illustrates  the  difficulties 
of  the  expedition  and  contains  a  good  map.  Madame  Biedesel's 
Die  Sentfe-Beiae  nacA  America  (Berlin,  1800)  has  been  twice  trans- 
lated into  Esgliah.  She  was  the  wife  of  the  commander  of  the 
Brunswickers ;  but  the  interest  of  the  book  lies  in  its  hints  as  to 
army  customs   and  life  in  rural  New  England   rather  than    in 
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military  informfttion.  Less  known  is  Eelking's  Memoirs  of  Major 
General  Riedeael,  also  translated  by  W.  L.  Stone  (Albany,  1868). 

Eatimates  of  nombers  on  the  two  ridea  are  oonfliotiog.  The 
Americans  are  ^ren  at  from  11,098  to  22,348,  or  22,000  in.  ronnd 
nombers ;  and  tiia  British  from  13,677  to  as  low  as  3719.  In  the 
former  caae  the  smaller  estimate,  which  is  from  the  "Qates  Papers," 
probably  did  not  include  thousands  of  militiamen,  possibly  not  eren 
Stark's  Independent  Command  that  won  the  battle  of  Bennington. 
In  the  latter  case  the  larger  figure  included  gamsons  &11  the  way 
to  the  Canadian  boundary,  the  smaller  figure  excluded  every  one 
who  was  not  able  to  stand  up  in  the  firing  line  with  a  musket.  See 
Thomas  Jones's  Jfew  York  in  tfie  Beoolvtionary  War,  i,  674 ;  Hftd- 
den's  Jommal,  lix;  Bigby's  Journal,  364.  Gates's  return  of  October 
16  (Burgoyne's  State  of  tiie  Eo^pedititm,  Appendix  lix)  gives  the 
numbers  as  18,624.  Of  these  13,216  are  "present  fit  for  dut^." 
A  note  states  that  the  total  is  exolusiTe  of  "  the  upper  staff  of  the 
army,  the  bateau-men,  the  artificers,  and  followers  of  the  camp." 
These  discrepancies  have  been  a  source  of  delight  to  depreciators 
and  defenders  of  both  Qates  and  Burgoyne. 

U.  Bennlngtoo.  —  The  bibliography  appended  to  Foster  and 
Streeter's  article  on  Stark  in  New  York  State  Historical  Associft- 
tion's  Benningtim  volume  is  complete  and  discriminating.  Other 
lists  are  those  of  S.  C.  Gould  in  Manchester  (N.H.)  Historic 
Association's  CoUectUma,  i,  205,  and  in  Winsor's  America,  vi,  354. 
The  documents  are  printed  in  Neui  Sampature  State  Rgtera,  viii; 
Vermont  Historical  Society's  CoUectiona,  i,  163-249;  Burgoyne's 
Slate  of  the  ExpedUion;  Caleb  Stark's  Memoir  of  <?en.  John  Stark; 
and  Stevens's  "Facsimiles."  The  facte  have  been  brought  together 
in  chronol<^oal  order  and  with  abundant  citations  by  Professor 
Herbert  J>.  Foster  and  Thomas  W.  Streetor  in  the  article  above 
noted,  C.  E,  Potter's  Hiatorg  of  MaiKhester  (N.H.)  and  the  (Meo- 
tione  of  the  Manchester  Historic  Association  have  a  good  deal 
of  matter  relating  to  Stark  and  the  othet  members  of  the  &mily 
who  lived  in  that  town.  An  earlier  account  is  that  by  Hiland 
Hall,  which  was  first  printed  in  the  Bennington  Banrter}  Owin^ 
to  state  jealottdes  and  state  pride,  the  part  taken  by  the  sons  of 

1  It  has  Iwen  twic«  reprlnlad  In  The  the  IjuttpendtneB  of  the  Slate  o/  Vermont 

BeTuUnglon  Battle  Monument  and  Cen-  and  the  BattU  of  Bennington  (RntUod, 

imntal    CeUbnthm    OUlfoid,     Mut.,  lSTg},p.  laS. 
ISn) ;  atid  In  (^niennial  jJnnfMrrary  o/ 
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Kew  Hampshire,  Massaclinsette,  Vermont,  and  Kew  York  has  been 
the  sahjeot  of  oontroTersy,  as  has  the  site  of  the  battle-ground,  some 
Kev  Yorkers  aTerring  that  the  three  hundred  foot  moaament, 
which  is  in  Vermont,  is  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  looation  of  the 
redoubt,  which  they  say  was  in  Kew  York.  The  excellent  m^ 
which  is  reproduced  on  the  opposite  page  is  found  in  "Sparks 
Manuscripts,"  Ko.  28. 

lU.  Gates  and  Arnold.  —  The  attempt  to  appoint  Gates  to  chief 
oommaud  in  Washington's  place  and  the  wilting  of  his  laurels  at 
Camden  have  inclined  American  writers  to  take  from  him  the 
glory  of  Saratoga.  On  the  other  hand,  the  desire  to  deepen  the 
dye  of  Arnold's  treason  has  led  them  to  exalt  his  soldierlike 
qoalitieB  and  performances,  and  especially  to  give  him  the  credit 
of  burgoyning  the  Canadian  expedition.  Gates's  position  was  a 
very  trying  one,  for  the  friends  of  Schuyler  were  bitter  against  him. 
They  played  upon  Arnold's  vanity '  and  urged  him  on  to  quarrel 
with  his  chief,  who  had  been  a  very  good  friend  to  him.  The 
trouble  began  at  least  a  week  before  the  First  Battle  of  Freeman's 
Farm.  With  the  great  accession  of  numbers,  the  army  had  to  be 
reorganized.  Lincoln,  'being  the  senior  Major^reneral  was  neces- 
sarily second  in  command.  Arnold  made  claims  which  Gates  could 
not  and  would  not  admit*  In  reporting  to  Hancock  the  First  Battle 
of  Freeman's  Farm,  Gates  stated  that  be  had  ordered  out  Colonel 
Morgan's  corps  and  had  reSnforoed  the  original  body  with  four 
more  regiments.  The  good  behavior  of  all  the  troops  on  this 
occasion  "cannot  be  surpassed  by  the  most  Veteran  Army,  to 
discriminate  in  praise  of  the  officers  would  be  Injustice."  *  Some- 
how it  came  to  the  notice  of  Arnold,  that  neither  his  name  nor  that 
of  his  division  was  mentioned.     On  the  same  day,  Arnold  wrote  to 

>Lettera  ol  Varick  and    LlTlii(;«h>o  of  American  Eulory,lv,  181-191)  ii  mil 

In  the  "  Schuyler  Fftpers  "  in  the  Lenox  tbe  beM  brief  Btstement.    Buicrott  b*d 

libnry  at  New  York.    These  are  printed  before  him  a  very  complete  coUectJoa  of 

In   Wilkinaon'B   Memoirt   of  mtr    Qun  transcripU  and  orlgiaala,  which  an  now 

Time*  and  in  I.  M.  ArnoM't   Life   of  to  the  Lenox  Llbmy.    His  aoeonnt  It 

Benedict  Arnold.    It  t*  In  one  of  theea  excellent.     The  student  most  read  the    ' 

that  Qates  is  repreeentad  as  staying  in  docnments   themaelTea   as    printed   b 

hU  teat  while  the   battle  was   raging  Wilkinson's  Memoin,  1,  ch.  vi. 
withoot,  and  it  Is  In  them  that  Arnold  1b  *  Gates  to    Hancock,    Pi«sldKit   ol 

lauded  to  the  skies.    They  ara  Talneless  Congrees,  dated  *'Gamp  Heights  abon 

as  historical  material,  except  as  showing  Behmos's   Beptem  22f   1T7T."    library 

Oataa's  trying  position.  of    Congress,     "  Washington    Papats," 

*JohD  ADBtin  Stevens's  "Samnary  Letters  to  Waahington,  xd,  to.  48. 
of  the  Case  against  Arnold  "  (Uagaziite 
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Gates,'  complaiBing  that  certain  dispositioss  as  to  hU  division  had 
not  been  made  according  to  Gates's  alleged  promise.*  As  to  the 
events  of  the  19th,  he  said  that  he  himself  had  suggested  attacking 
the  enemy  and  that  Gates  had  desired  Mm  to  send  Morgan  and  to 
support  him,  and  that  accordingly  he,  Arnold,  bad  sent  ont  his 
whole  division,  except  one  brigade  and  one  regiment.  Finally,  he 
averred  that  Gates  had  told  him  when  Lincoln  arrived  he  would  be 
without  a  division.  On  the  next  day  (September  23),  not  having  re- 
ceived a  reply,  Arnold  wrote  t^ain,  and  on  September  27  and  Octo- 
ber 1  he  wrote  other  letters.  Gettii^;  no  satisfaction,  Arnold  said 
that  he  wished  to  go  to  Congress,  and  applied  for  a  pass.  Gates 
thereupon  gave  him  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Hancock.  This  Arnold 
returned,  saying  that  what  he  wanted  was  a  pass.  Gates  thereupon 
gave  him  one,  but  Arnold  was  still  with  the  army  on  October  7. 
Lincoln  was  in  command  in  the  field  on  that  day.  In  writing  to 
Hancock  of  this  battle,  Gates  stated  that  among  the  wounded  was 
the  "  Gallant  Major  General  Arnold ;  whose  Leg  was  fractured  by 
a  Musket  Ball,  as  he  was  Forcing  the  Enemies  Breast  Work."* 
All  the  evidence  seems  to  point  to  the  following  facts :  (1)  that 
Arnold  was  not  present  on  the  field  at  the  First  Battle  of  Free- 
man's Farm ;  (2)  that  he  declared  his  intention  of  leaving  the  army 
while  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy ;  and  (3)  that  he  was  practi- 
cally a  volunteer  without  command  on  October  7.  The  credit  of 
Saratoga  belongs  to  Horatio  Gates,  and  with  him  to  Daniel  Morgan, 
Benjamin  Lincoln,  and  Thaddeus  Kosciusko.  Prima  facie  the 
verdict  is  for  Gates ;  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  the  other  side. 

t  Tbia  »nd  the  other  letten  In  this      BeDeral  on  Ftibraarj  19, 1TT7,  KDd  Arnold 
■erlag  Kre  In  the  "  Q>taa  Ptpecs  "  in  the      on  Hay  2  tollowlng   iJounudi  qf  Con- 
Heir  York  Hiitorlul  Society'!  library.      praM,  Folded., 711,133,323). 
They  we  printed  correctly  in  Wilkin-  *  OkIu  to  Hancock,  Llhrmry  of  Can- 

ton's Jfemolr*.  Srau,  "Papera  of  the  Continental  Con- 

'Llncoln    wu     appointed     major-      greei,"  No.  IM,  vol.  i,  lo.  373. 
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CHAPTER  X 

BRITAIN   AaAINar    THB    TRADING   WOBLD 

GHARI.E8  To WN8BND,  William  Knox,  and  their  kind  would 
make  of  rebellious  America  another  Ireland.  Had  Virginia 
and  New  England  been  no  farther  from  Bristol  and  the 
Thames  than  Dublin  and  Cork,  this  daydream  might  have 
become  a  reality.  The  people  of  Great  Britain  outnum- 
bered those  of  the  continental  colonies  four  or  five  to  one, 
and  exceeded  them  in  wealth  even  more  largely.  Neverthe- 
less, the  task  to  which  King  George  and  his  ministers 
addressed  themselves  in  the  summer  of  1775  was  wellnigh 
hopeless  from  the  beginning,  and  was  absolutely  futile  after 
France,  Spain,  and  the  other  trading  nations  of  Europe 
joined  the  insurgents. 

Instead  of  being  near  at  hand,  the  Atlantic  seaboard  of 
North  America  was  three  thousand  miles  distant  from  the 
British  base.  In  those  days  of  sailing  ships  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Charleston  were  more  remote  from  Lon- 
don and  Southampton  than  Cape  Town  and  Australia  are 
to^iay.  Practically  everything,  from  men  and  horses 
to  flour  and  gunpowder,  had  to  be  carried  from  England  to 
America.  It  is  hard  to  realize  how  long  it  took  to  cross  the 
Atlantic  and  how  uncertain  was  the  crossing.  On  the  first 
day  of  October,  1776,  John  Robinson,  the  abnormally 
efficient  secretary  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  wrote  a 
long  letter  to  Howe,  then  commanding  at  Boston,  telling  him 
of  the  money  and  supplies  that  were  going  forward.  The 
store  ships  "  will  be  coming  out  to  you  every  two  or  three 
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days  "^  It  was  a  vain  expectation,  for  in  June  of  the  next 
year  we  find  Robinson  expressing  great  concera  on  learning 
that  only  one  of  the  ships  sailing  between  August  28  and 
November  11, 1775,  had  reached  Boston.  Again,  in  March, 
1776,  Howe  wrote  from  Boston  to  Lord  Dartmouth,  whom 
he  supposed  to  be  still  in  the  colonial  office,  that  he  had 
received  no  letters  from  him  since  the  preceding  Octo- 
ber.' 

In  one  of  his  burning  speeches  Chatham  declared  it  to  be 
impossible  to  conquer  a  map ;  yet  America  was  little  more. 
The  settlements  extended  in  a  long  thin  line  from  the 
Penobscot  to  the  Savannah.  Now  and  then  around  excel- 
lent harbors  thriving  commercial  towns  had  arisen.  Away 
from  these,  the  villages  and  plantations  were  dispersed, 
especially  to  the  southward  of  Pennsylvania.  The  field  of 
operations  was  attenuated  in  shape  and  no  large  part 
of  it  was  easily  accessible.  Great  rivers  and  bays  divided 
the  colonies  into  distinct  zones  of  military  opera- 
tions. The  Hudson  isolated  New  England  from  the 
rest  of  the  country ;  the  Delaware  intervened  between 
New  York  and  Philadelphia;  and  the  occupation  of 
Georgia  and  the  Carolinas  produced  little  effect,  if  any,  on 
the  attitude  of  Virginia  and  Maryland.  Government  was 
equally  dislocated,  in  place  of  one  there  were  thirteen. 
The  Congress  had  its  headquarters  at  Philadelphia ;  but 
the  seizure  of  that  town  had  no  important  bearing  on  the 
courseof  the  war, — except  that  its  occupation  kepta  British 
army  from  the  field.  New  York  was  the  strategic  center 
of  the  continent,  but  the  shallowness  of  its  approaches  and 
the  danger  from  floating  ice  that  came  down  the  Hudson 


^Head  Quarteti  Paptn,  1,  IS,  46. 

«  Parltawerttary   Regilter,    ll,    303. 

DMtmoaUi  had  glten  td*c«  b«  oolonial 
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iQ  the  winter  made  naval  men  wary  of  it.  Rodney,  indeed, 
declared  that  from  his  point  of  view  Newport  was  better ; 
but  it  had  no  military  significance.  The  fortification  of  a 
naval  base  on  the  Chesapeake  was  at  length  determined  on, 
and  the  capitulation  at  Yorktown  followed. 

American  climatic  conditions  and  difficulties  of  trans- 
portation had  also  to  be  reckoned  with.  The  severe  cold 
of  northern  winters,  the  excessive  heat  of  southern  sum- 
mers, and  the  malarial  disorders  incident  to  the  autumn 
months,  especially  in  Virginia,  made  against  the  full  and 
constant  employment  of  armies.  Transportation  by  land 
for  any  distance  was  impossible ;  there  were  few  wagons 
to  be  had,  and  fewer  animals  to  draw  them.  An  anony- 
moua  and  exceedingly  indignant  pamphleteer  declared  that 
Bunker  Hill  was  a  "  bicoque  "  to  marching  into  the  country 
"without  oxen,  without  horses  [to]  drag  your  cannon,  your 
bread  waggons,  and  your  baggage  through  the  woods."  ^ 
The  winds  and  currents  of  the  coastal  waters  contributed 
greatly  to  the  uncertainty  of  conducting  operations  by 
water  at  any  distance  from  New  York.  A  vessel  might 
make  the  run  from  Sandy  Hook  to  Hatteras  in  three  or 
four  days,  or  might  take  as  many  weeks.  Calculations  as 
to  the  length  of  time  it  would  take  to  reenforce  an  army 
in  the  Carolinas  or  in  Virginia,  or  to  send  supplies  to  those 
regions  from  New  York,  were  very  nearly  as  likely  to  turn 
out  to  be  wrong  as  were  those  for  voyages  across  the  At- 
lantic. 

After  July,  1776,  the  British  forces  were  always  superior 
in  fighting  power  to  any  that  the  Americans  could  main- 
tain in  the  field,  even  with  the  aid  of  the  treasuries  and 
arsenals  of  western  Europe;  but  every  victory  won  by  Eng- 
land's armies  only  added  to  her  difficulties.     «  Why  t "  ex- 

*A  L«U*r  to  Lord  (horg«  Qermatn  (Londoo,  1776),  p.  3S. 
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claimed  Chatham  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  May  30,  1777, 
"  what  would  you  conquer  ?  .  .  .  What  will  you  do  out 
of  the  protection  of  your  fleet  ?  In  the  winter,  if  together, 
they  are  starved ;  and  if  dispersed,  they  are  taken  off  iu 
detail."  He  was  experienced  in  spring  hopes  and  vernal 
promises;  "  but  at  last  will  come  your  equinoctial  disap- 
pointment." The  ministers  iissert  that  the  "  army  will  be 
as  strong  as  last  year,  when  it  was  not  strong  enough. 
You  have  got  nothing  in  America  but  stations."  The 
soldiers  you  have  there  are  too  many  for  peace  and  too  few 
for  war.^  Burgoyne's  surrender  and  Howe's  useless  <x>n- 
quest  of  Philadelphia  gave  point  to  Chatham's  prediction. 
His  further  assertion  that  France  "  must  be  as  self-destroy- 
ing as  England,  to  make  a  treaty  while  you  are  giving  her 
America  at  the  expense  of  twelve  millions  a  year  "  was 
.  not  equally  well  founded,  for  the  Convention  of  Saratoga 
induced  His  Most  Christian  Majesty  openly  to  throw  in 
his  lot  with  the  rebellious  subjects  of  his  brother  of  Eng- 
land. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  the  war  England  was  really 
embarked  on  a  contest  with  her  enemies  the  world  over. 
The  greatness  of  ber  empire  was  a  positive  injury,  because 
at  any  moment  any  one  of  her  colonizing  rivals  might 
throw  off  the  mask  and  seize  some  desirable  possession. 
She  had  to  be  armed  at  all  points  and  places  and  be  pre- 
pared for  all  possible  contingencies.  Thus,  even  before 
1778,  England  was  exposed  to  many  of  the  dangers  of  war 
without  enjoying  any  of  the  advantages  in  the  way  of 
captures  on  sea  and  land  which  its  actual  existence  might 
confer.  As  soon  as  resistance  to  Britain  became  a  conti- 
nental matter  and  no  longer  a  New  England  affair  merely. 
Congress  opened  the  provincial  ports  to  the  commerce  of 

1  Parliamentary  ^tlory,  xix,  817. 
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the  world,  excepting  that  of  Great  Britain.  Committees 
and  agents  began  negotiations  with  foreign  powers,  and 
sought  their  aid  more  or  less  openly.  In  France,  Spain, 
and  Holland,  great  encouragemeat  was  given.  American 
vessels  were  sheltered  in  Bilbao,  Nantes,  and  Rotterdam ; 
their  cargoes  were  bought,  and  manufactured  goods  were 
placed  in  their  holds.  In  France  Beaumarchais,  in  Spain 
Diego  Gardoqui,  acted  as  go-betweens  to  preserve  the 
formal  peace,  while  supplying  the  rebels  largely  at  the 
expense  of  those  neutral  governments.  A  fund  was  pro- 
vided by  Paris  and  Madrid  to  enable  Beaumarchais  and 
Gardoqui  to  place  contraband  of  war  drawn  from  royal 
arsenals  on  board  vessels  sailing  for  America.  These  men 
and  their  friends  supplied  additional  funds  which  were 
thus  invested.  Payment  was  received,  so  far  as  it  ever 
was  received,  in  American  goods.  The  Farmers  General  of 
France  took  American  tobacco  directly,  instead  of  import- 
ing it  through  England.  The  Spanish  government  did  not 
go  so  far,  but  Spanish  ofQcials  had  a  convenient  habit  of 
not  knowing  exactly  what  was  going  on,  or  of  taking  into 
their  own  keeping  a  cargo  and  crew  that  was  violating  the 
laws  of  Spain  and  the  nations. 

The  mode  of  procedure  was  much  the  same  in  the  case 
of  both  France  and  Spain.  Around  the  doings  of  Beau- 
marchais and  Silas  Deane^  an  almost  impenetrable  dark- 
ness has  gathered ;  but  the  transactions  of  the  Spaniards, 
while  veiled  in  more  obscurity  at  the  time,  are  more 
transparent  to-day.     At  Bilbao  was  the  mercantile  firm 

'Sm      bfbllograpb;      In     Wlnsor*!  Debos's  part  In  Uib  wbola  tranuctloii 

Jnwrieo,  tU,  7$.    To  tbe  boolu  Uiere  may  be  studied  in  tbe  five  Yolnmea  of 

eDnmetsted  ma;  be  added  those  1iBt«d  In  The  Dtan«  Pap«7*,  In  tbe  New  York 

Blanche  E.  Hazard's  Beaumardiaii  and  Historical  Society's   CoIUeHont.      Hiss 

EA«  American   Revolution,    p.   t.      0[  Hamrd'l  attlale  la  an  extremely  a«etal 

(special  interest  la  C.  J.  Stmt's  Beav--  sanmary  of  the  whole  sabject. 
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of  Josef  Gardoqui  and  Sons.  Diego  Gardoqm  at  Madrid 
collected  funds  which  he  sent  to  Paris  to  the  order  of 
Arthur  Lee  who  had  sole  charge  of  this  business  on  the 
part  of  the  revolutionists,  and  did  his  work  very  well. 
Gardoqui  also  exerted  his  influence  with  government  offi- 
cials to  favor  the  Americans.  Lee  sent  his  orders  to  the 
Bilbao  firm,  who  bought  the  goods,  shipped  them  off,  and 
drew  on  his  bankers  for  payment.  In  this  business 
everything  was  done  on  a  cash  basis  so  that  no  perplex- 
ing questions  ever  arose  as  to  payments  due  from  Con- 
gress. In  France  Lord  Stormont,  the  British  ambassador, 
did  everything  in  his  power  to  hinder  the  outgo  of  mili- 
tary stores  and  supplies.  In  Spain  Lord  Grantham  and 
his  agents  were  ever  on  the  alert  ;^  but  they  accomplished 
even  less  than  did  Stormont.  In  the  year  1778  alone, 
the  Gardoquis  shipped  on  public  account  18,000  blankets, 
11,000  pairs  of  shoes,  41,000  pairs  of  stockings,  and  shirt- 
ings, tent  cloth,  and  medicines  in  great  quantities.  Their 
bills  amounted  in  that  year  to  600,000  riales  of  vellon, 
on  which  they  charged  five  per  cent  commission.  Besides 
this,  an  extensive  private  commerce  was  carried  on  be- 
tween Bilbao  and  other  Spanish  ports  with  merchants 
in  America.  In  this  business  the  Gardoquis  charged 
only  two  and  a  half  per  cent  commission,  which  gives 
point  to  Lee's  protests  that  in  their  transactions  with 
the  public  they  were  taking  advantage  of  their  position. 

In  1776,  Benjamin  Franklin  joined  Arthur  Lee  and 
Silas  Deane  at  Paris,  and  other  American  agents  sought 
other  European  ports  to  secure  as  much  recognition  and 
aid  and  comfort  as  they  possibly  could.  The  three  men 
at  Paris  did  not  get  on  well  together.  Franklin's  Van- 
dalia  scheme  had   displeased    Lee,  who    had    referred    to 

1  For  tDftterUl  on  Spkln,  Mq  ohaptei  xUi- 
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him  and  his  partners  as  "  ministerial  tools "  and  had 
declared  that  there  was  not  "  a  greater  set  of  knaves 
under  the  sun."  As  to  Deane,  the  Virginian  regarded 
him  as  a  shopkeeper,  and  was  jealous  of  his  confidential 
dealings  with  Beaumarchais.  Franklin  bad  his  hands 
full  to  keep  even  a  semblance  of  peace  in  the  commission. 
The  French  government  was  unwilling  to  come  out  openly 
for  America,  and  for  months  all  the  wiles  of  the  diplo- 
matic philosopher,  coupled  with  the  pressure  of  French 
sentimentalists,  was  unavailing.  Nevertheless,  wise  ob- 
servers in  England  felt  that  this  situation  could  not  last. 
"The  sight  of  Banquo's  ghost  could  not  more  offend  the 
eyes  of  Macbeth  than  the  knowledge  of  this  old  man 
[Franklin]  being  at  Versailles  should  affront  the  minds  " 
of  Wedderbume  *  and  other  ministerialists  who  had  grossly 
insulted  him.  The  news  of  the  Saratoga  victory  aroused 
to  action  all  parties  in  Europe.  At  this  moment  Franklin 
seems  to  have  been  in  even  closer  communication  than 
usual  with  his  English  friends.  They  certainly  had  quite 
accurate  information  as  to  what  was  going  on  in  Paris, 
although  there  is  no   evidence   that  any   tangible   offers 

1  la  tTT3  VntnUln  aomehow  lacQTed  1TT4,  Dutmonth  wked  Gage  to  tacnra 

lattan  th>t  Hatefabuon  had  written  to  certaia  letten  of  FraukUu  and  Artbnt 

tlie  BrItUh  goTemment.    He  sent  thaia  Lee  that  "  a  proper  proceeding  "  taigbt 

to  BoatoD  witharequMt  thattha^shonld  be  gnmnded  thareupon.    Maaaachosett* 

not  be  pabllahed.    Tliey  were  printed.  HlBtorical  Society's  Collection;  Fourth 

They  added  to  the  reaentment  against  Seriei,  x,  T13,  and  FroceedSngt  lor  1878, 

Halchloson,  ftnd  led  to  a  petition  tor  hU  pp.  41-49.    See  alao  Copy  qf  Letten  Sent 
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removed  at  the  time,  bot  FraaltUn  waa  and  educated  among  ui  (Boaton,  1TT3) ; 

dlamiued  from  his  office  of  deputy  post-  A   Collection  of  Scarce  and  Interettlng 

matter  generml  la  America.    AdnelaUo  Tracti,  Iv,  222  (Wedderbame's  speech), 
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were  made  to  any  responsible  British  political  leaders. 
Foreseeing  the  dangers  of  the  enlargement  of  the  sphere 
of  conflict,  Lord  North  brought  forward  conciliatory 
bills;  but  these  were  too  full  of  "artifice  and  deceit" 
to  close  the  chasm  of  successful  revolt;^  besides,  they 
were  too  late.  Chatham,  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  came 
forward  as  the  exponent  of  British  imperialism  and  of 
her  aspiration  for  world-wide  supremacy  on  the  sea.  He 
would  throw  the  whole  weight  of  England  on  the  French 
colonies  in  the  Indies,  West  and  East.  The  thought 
of  temporizing  with  the  Americans  at  such  a  crisis  was 
to  him  imbearable.  The  excitement  and  effort  of  this 
great  outburst  were  too  much  for  his  enfeebled  frame. 
He  sank  down,  and  was  taken  home  to  die.  With  him 
perished  the  one  hope  of  making  head  against  the  trading 
nations  of  Europe  and  their  American  allies. 

Vergenues  and  Louis  XVI  were  now  as  eager  for  alliance 
with  America  as  before  they  had  been  wary.  On  the  6th 
day  of  February,  1778,  two  treaties  were  signed  at  Paris,* 
one  of  alliance,  the  other  of  amity  and  commerce  between 


1 18  George  m,  Ckp.  12.  Tlie  ut 
eoDtalns  m  decl&ntloD  Uut  In  the  fature 
FBTllmment  will  not  Impou  "an^  Datj, 
Tkz.  or  ABMWiment  irh&tevar  "  paymble 
in  the  colonlea,  except  for  the  regnlaUon 
of  cximmaiae,  aad  the  net  produce  alull 
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which  It  U  levied.  Tba  Townahend 
ReTenne  Iaw  and  all  the  Uwi  lelatiug 
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antfaor's  conclnaion*.  In  1882  the  gor- 
emment  acquired  a  mass  of  traDteripU 
and  original  mannscripta  tiom  Mr.  Haatj 
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the  thirteen  United  States  of  America  and  His  Most  Chris- 
tian Majesty.  By  the  first  of  these,  the  two  parties  agreed 
in  case  war  should  break  out  between  France  and  Great 
Britain,  during  the  continuance  of  the  existing  contest,  to 
make  common  cause  and  not  to  conclude  a  truce  or  peace 
with  the  enemy  without  the  formal  consent  of  the  other, 
and  not  to  lay  down  their  arms  until  the  independence  of 
the  United  States  shall  have  been  assured.  The  French 
king,  on  his  part,  renounced  forever  the  possession  of  any 
portion  of  the  North  American  continent  which  in  1768 
belonged  to  Great  Britain ;  but  this  did  not  in  any  way 
apply  to  the  West  Indies.  On  the  contrary,  the  United 
States  guaranteed  to  France  her  present  possessions  in 
America  as  well  as  those  which  might  be  acquired  by  suc- 
cess in  the  war.  On  his  part  the  French  king  guaranteed 
to  the  United  States  their  liberty,  sovereignty,  and  inde- 
pendence, and  also  their  possessions,  together  with  such 
additions  as  they  might  obtain  during  the  war  from  British 
dominions  in  North  America.  Spain  did  not  immediately 
join  in  the  warfare  against  England,  for  with  the  accession 
of  Florida  Blanca  to  power  in  1778  a  change  had  come 
over  the  policy  of  the  government  at  Madrid.'  The  new 
chief  minister  was  anxious  to  distress  Spain's  colonizing 
rival ;  but  assisting  rebellious  colonists  in  America  seemed  to 
him  to  be  highly  impolitic, — the  planting  of  a  republic  in 
the  New  World  would  be  a  deplorable  example  to  her 
own  colonists.  Besides,  the  revolutionists,  if  they  were 
successful,  would  not  remain  long  grateful.     Nevertheless, 

l"Hi>ntiDoiiii,  duti  on  billet  confl-  garantle  demuidte  par  enx;  'D  donna 

dentlel  (n°  71)  qui  accompagne  ce  rap-  ponr  raUoD  de  cette  c^pugnaucB  du  rol 

pott,  expHqae  d'apr&i  M.    de   Florida-  son  maltre  la  cralnte  de  I'eietnple  qa'll 

blanca  que  B.  H.  C  oe  reconoaitra  1'  donneralt  ll  sea  proprat  posBewloni,' " 

ind^pendaDoe  dea  £tat>-UaiE  que  loraqae  Henri  Doalnl't  HUlolre  de  In  Partidpa- 
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he  permitted  aid  to  be  given  surreptitiously,  and  in  1779 
SpaiD  joined  in  the  attack  on  perfidious  Albion  as  the  ally 
of  France,  but  act  of  the  United  States.^ 

From  the  moment  that  France  joined  in  the  war,  the 
British  felt  to  the  full  the  impolicy  of  the  restoration  of 
Cuba,  Martinique,  Guadaloupe,  and  St.  Lucia  that  had 
been  made  in  1768  at  the  impotent  close  of  the  Seven  Tears' 
War.  The  Lesser  Antilles  extend  in  a  long  bow-shaped 
line  from  San  Domingo  to  Trinidad  off  the  mouth  of  the 
Orinoco.  In  this  great  stretch  of  islands  the  winds  blow 
persistently  from  the  southeast.  They  were,  therefore,  the 
maritime  outposts  of  the  more  valuable  and  larger  islands 
and  mainland  colonies  to  the  west.  Of  them  the  most 
advantageous,  as  a  naval  base,  was  Martinique,  which  had 
been  returned  to  France  in  1763,  as  had  Guadaloupe,  also 
of  strategic  value.  The  English  held  the  southern  end,  St. 
Vincent,  Tobago,  and  Trinidad,  while  out  at  sea  to  wind- 
ward was  Barbadoes.  This  island,  from  its  position,  fur- 
nished an  excellent  naval  base,  but  the  lack  of  another 
toward  the  northern  end  of  the  line  diminisbed  England's 
naval  strength  fully  one  quarter.  The  Treaty  of  Amity 
and  Commerce  was  communicated  to  the  British  govern- 
ment in  insolent  language  that  made  war  inevitable.  At 
once  the  dockyards  of  England  were  pushed  to  their  ut- 
most, and  those  of  France  were  set  at  work  to  provide  a 
fleet  capable  of  coping  with  England  in  the  Channel  and 
the  Indies.  On  April  5  Comte  D'Estaing  sailed  from 
Toulon  with  twelve  sail  of  the  line  and  several  regiments  of 
soldiers.  He  passed  Gibraltar  safety,  but  loitered  on  his  way 
across  the  Atlantic  to  drill  his  men  and  perfect  his  officers 


■TbeoompBTktiTeBtTengthofBrltldi,  BO  gnu  and  ot«i;  FrMioh,  68;  Spa 
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in  manoeuvers.    It  was  not  until  July  8  that  he  made  the 
mouth  of  Delaware  Bay. 

It  wtis  time  for  succor  to  arriye.     The  credit  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  was  lower  than  it  ever  had  been.     Loy- 


alists flocked  into  the  British  tines ;  soldiers  deserted  from 
the  thin  ranks  of  Washington's  army ;  the  loss  of  the 
"  capital  city  "  seemed  almost  to  overbalance  the  capture 
of  an  army  at  Saratoga.  One  indication  of  the  desperate 
condition  of  affairs  is  to  be  found  in  the  lavishness  with 
which  the  farmers  of  eastern  Pennsylvania  supplied  the 
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British  at  Philadelphia  with  food,  while  the  Americao 
soldiers  lay  starving  at  Valley  Forge,  less  than  thirty  miles 
away.  Of  course  they  got  good  British  gold  and  silver 
for  whatever  they  carried  into  Philadelphia,  and  Conti- 
nental paper  money  for  whatever  they  sold  to  the  commis- 
sary of  Washington's  forces ;  but  the  lengthening  contest 
had  disheartened  many  who  hitherto  had  been  constant, 
and  the  successes  of  the  British  had  a  seeming  value  in 
ordinary  eyes.  Confidence  in  Washington,  too,  was  on  the 
decline.  His  failure  was  unfavorably  contrasted  with  the 
success  of  Gates.  Washington,  as  an  aristocrat,  was  dis- 
liked by  the  New  England  democrats,  by  Samuel  Adams 
and  the  rest,  —  and  it  was  the  force  of  New  England  that 
had  stopped  Burgoyne's  onward  march.  Fortunately  no 
one  could  be  found  to  take  his  place.  The  egregious 
Charles  Lee  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  British,  and  Hora- 
tio Gates  was  the  only  hope  of  the  anti-Washingtonians. 
The  attempt  to  displace  Washington  is  enshrouded  in  the 
mists  of  what  is  known  as  the  Conway  Cabal  which  in 
turn  is  intimately  connected  with  the  story  of  James  Wil- 
kinson, whose  life  as  he  himself  relates  it  was  a  mystery 
from  beginning  to  end.  New  Englanders,  at  the  moment, 
were  puffed  up  with  pride  at  the  thought  of  their  prowess 
at  Bennington  and  Saratoga ;  but  even  to  this  hour  it  is 
impossible  to  say  how  much  the  attack  ou  Washington  was 
part  of  a  popular  revolt,  and  how  far  it  was  merely  an  at- 
tempt of  a  coterie  of  self-satisfied  officers  to  push  themselves 
to  the  foremost  positions  in  the  army.  In  this  attempt 
they  were  aided  by  those  who  were  dissatisfied  with  Wash- 
ington's treatment  of  themselves.' 

IWIDBOT  Dotea  tbe  older  books  In  his  Armv  (23-31)  Is  bj  fsr  the  bert.   8m 

4in«rica  <vt,  446).    Of  UUr  treatments  also   Whsiton's    BeatluHonarf    iNplo- 

tbBtby  L.  C.  Hatch  In  his  Adminiilra-  fnuficCorrrspandenM,  1,273-283.  Btctari 

lion   0/  t/ie   Anurioan    BmokAtionaiy  UeniyLeea&dotberVttginianamnslia 
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Thomas  CoDway,  around  whose  name  this  plot  centered, 
was  an  Irishmaa  from  France,  who  had  come  to  America 
and  had  found  himself  on  Gates's  staff.  The  tiresome 
years  of  peace  that  had  followed  the  war  of  the  Seven 
Years  had  filled  veteran  officers  of  continental  armies  with 
discontent  and  redoubled  their  desires  for  pay  and  glory. 
Some  of  them,  even  of  the  French,  applied  for  service  in 
the  armies  of  Britain ; '  others  besieged  the  doors  of  the 
American  commissioners  at  Paris  and  Passy.  Silas  Deane's 
shopkeeping  sensibilities  were  impressed  by  the  importu- 
nity of  these  sons  of  war.  He  engaged  them  by  the  hun- 
dreds. Most  of  the  foreigners  proved  to  be  unavailable 
for  one  reason  or  another,  and  went  ba,ck  to  France  by  the 
shipload.  Some  of  them  gave  help  of  inestimable  value 
to  the  cause  of  America.*  Of  these  Lafayette  was  the 
exemplar.  He  belonged  to  one  of  the  greatest  families  in 
France,  was  hardly  more  than  a  boy,  and  was  much  af- 
fected by  the  gallant  fight  for  freedom  that  the  American 
colonists  were  waging  against  the  traditional  enemy  of  his 
country.  Washington  was  disconcerted  by  the  crowding 
in  of  so  many  foreign  officers,  but  he  at  once  recognized 
Lafayette  as  unlike  the  rest.  He  took  him  into  his  mili- 
tary family,  and  soon  became  exceedingly  fond  of  him. 
Others  whose  memories  should  always  be  gratefully  revered 
are  Baron  Steuben,  John  Kalb,  and  the  Chevalier  Du  Portail. 

diamUtflad  iritb  WMhfnstoQ'B  ooadoet,  tLcttsr  of   Col.   Horace   St.    Paul, 

ud  Dr.  Buh  expraoed  tba  oplDion  ol  BriU&h  Charg^  d'Aflalres  at  Paris,  Ifay 

more  Uum  one  Ban  wben  be  wroto  to  1,    1776.     "Bt«veas    FaeaiinllM,"    No. 

Dr.  Bamiaj,  on  Nov.  6,  ITTS,  that  "Con-  1333. 

vay,  MlffllD,  tuid  Lee    [Charlei]    were  ■The   "Lettecs   of   CoL    Annand" 

Hwrificed  to  the  exceadre  inUaence  and  (New  York  HlttoHoal  Society's  Catlee- 

pi^nlaritj  of  One  Van  "  whom  he  plainly  lioni  for  1ST8,  p.  2gy)  give  the  anilettei 

mold    like   to    have    seen   ottraciied.  of  a  meritorloiu  French  officer,  and  show 

JNtniuyftranJa     Magatint     of    Hittory,  thadlfBcuklesajid  perplexitlelof  Waah- 

»TrfT,  20.   See  alio  Paal  I«lceal«r  Ford's  Ington's  poelllon. 
"Dr.  Bnah  and  Oeoeral  Wulilngtoii" 
in  the  AUaotte  Monthly,  Izzt,  633. 
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The  last  was  an  accomplished  military  engineer  whose  knowl- 
edge and  experience  were  of  great  value  to  Washington. 
Kalb  came  over  originally  to  ascertain  the  prospects  of  a 
French  prince  being  called  to  the  chief  command.  He 
found  no  encouragement  in  this  design,  but  American  as- 
pirations so  appealed  to  him  that  he  offered  his  own  serv- 
ices, and,  wounded  in  thirteen  places,  fall  at  Camden 
doing  his  duty  as  major-general  commanding  the  detach- 
ment of  the  Continental  Line  on  that  illnsmened  field.  Of 
them  all  Steuben  stands  first  in  services  performed.  He 
was  no  mere  tyro  when  he  came  to  America,  for  he  had 
already  seen  much  service  under  one  of  the  best  of  military 
masters  that  the  world  has  knowu,  Frederick  the  Great, 
King  of  Prussia.  He  presented  no  exorbitant  claims,  but 
asked  merely  for  employment.  He  became  inspector-gen- 
eral or  chief  drill  master.  He  trained  the  soldiers  admir- 
ably,  adapting  Prussian  military  ideas  to  the  needs  of  his 
pupils.  As  a  part  of  this  duty,  he  devised  and  published 
a  book  of  tactics,  which  was  adopted  by  Congress  and 
became  the  basis  of  the  American  system. 

British  military  and  naval  authorities  realized  that  the 
American  war  was  now  distinctly  secondary.  Orders 
were  sent  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  had  succeeded  Sir  Wil- 
liam Howe,  to  remove  his  army  from  Philadelphia  to  New 
York,  but  for  the  present  to  keep  the  post  at  Newport 
There  was  no  hope  of  reinforcements  for  him,  but  a  squad- 
ron under  Commodore  Byron,  "  foul  weather  Jack,"  as  he 
was  called,  was  sent  to  the  assistance  of  Lord  Howe,  who 
had  not  asked  to  be  relieved  with  his  brother.  The  British 
forces  in  the  West  Indies  were  strengthened  ;  the  Channel 
fleet  was  released  from  its  moorings,  and  the  reorganization 
of  the  militia  was  undertaken.  Notwithstanding  the  in- 
efficiency and  the  administrative  chaos,  everywhere  patent 
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to  the  historical  seeker,  great  progress  was  made ;  but  the 
utmost  that  Britain  could  do  was  far  below  her  needs. 
The  soldiers  who  had  surrendered  with  Burgoyne  were 
eagerly  expected,  for  by  the  terms  of  the  Saratoga  Gon- 
vention  they  could  be  employed  anywhere  in  Europe 
as  reenforcement  for  the  force  at  Gibraltar  or  to  hold 
Brest  or  any  other  French  port  of  which  the  navy  might 
gain  possession,  or  they  might  be  sent  to  the  West 
Indies. 

By  the  terms  of  the  CoDvention,  Burgoyne  and  his  troops 
were  to  march  from  Saratoga  to  Boston,  there  to  embark 
upon  transports  to  be  furnished  by  the  British,  on  condition 
of  not  again  serving  in  North  America  during  the  war,  un- 
less exchanged.  At  once,  so  the  Baroness  Riedesel  tells 
us,  the  soldiers  began  stripping  the  ensigns  from  the  staffs 
and  concealing  them  about  their  persons,  or  in  their  baggage; 
and  when  they  piled  their  arms,  they  retained  many  articles 
of  military  equipment.  Most  of  them  arrived  safely  at  Cam- 
bridge in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  although  some  fell  out  by 
the  way,  especially  the  Germans,  who  were  attracted  by  New 
England  country  life.  The  impolicy  of  the  Convention  was 
at  once  apparent  to  Washington  and  to  Congress.  Unless 
the  British  government  refused  to  confirm  it  or  evaded 
its  conditions,  it  must  be  carried  out ;  but  if  the  departure 
of  the  soldiers  could  be  delayed  long  enough,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  transport  from  Europe  those  whom  they 
would  replace  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  ensuing  cam- 
paign. The  nautical  fears  of  Lord  Howe  ably  seconded 
these  desires.  He  had  no  transports  fit  for  this  service  that 
could  be  sent  over  Nantucket  Shoals  to  Boston  in  November 
and  December ; '  so  he  suggested  that  the  Convention 
troops  might  be  embarked  at  Rhode  Island.    Washington 

1  Bslolier'a  FirU  Ameriean  CiM  War,  1, 2M. 
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and  Congress  at  once  seized  on  this  proposed  alteration 
of  the  terms  of  the  Convention,  and  the  discussioQ  ^as 
easily  prolonged  into  the  winter  months.  The  troops 
were  thus  forced  to  remain  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  and 
difficulties  and  discontents  daily  increased.  It  was  only 
right  that  the  British  should  support  their  own  soldiers, 
while  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  transports,  but  Congress 
had  no  other  hold  upon  that  government  than  the  posses- 
sion of  Burgoyne  and  his  army.  It  therefore  demanded 
that  all  the  accounts  should  be  settled  and  all  balances 
discharged  in  coin  before  a  single  man  or  officer  left  Amer- 
ica. Descriptive  lists  of  all  the  Convention  troops  were  also 
required  as  means  of  identification.  This  Burgoyne  looked 
upon  as  an  outrage.  In  an  insolent  letter  he  declared  "  The 
public  faith  is  broke." '  By  this  time,  the  knowledge  of 
the  Treaty  of  Alliance  had  found  its  way  across  the  Atlantic 
and  had  added  to  the  desire  to  find  some  excuse  for  not 
carrying  out  the  terms  of  the  Convention.  Congress 
pitched  upon  this  strong  though  ungrammatical  phrase  as 
evidence  that  the  British  government  itself  would  not  re- 
gard the  Convention  as  binding.  In  1778  the  authorities  at 
London  refused  longer  to  support  the  troops,  —  Congress 
evidently  regarded  them  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  therefore 
must  feed  and  lodge  them  at  its  own  expense.  Upon  this 
they  were  marched  to  the  interior  parts  of  Marylandand  Vir- 

1  JownoZi  of  Coi\grtu  (Ford  ed.),  z,  the  GotiTeDtlon  troopa  nil  In  DDcembsr 

13   BDd   fol.      CharloB   Deuia    took  m  tb«y  ma;  be  Id  tima  to  tkka  the  place  of 

glooDiT  ^B^  <*'  ^B  aetlotis  as.  Coukku  othen  who  nay  be  uDt  to  Amerlo.    Am 

wltli  regard  to  the  CoaTentlon  troops  Id  the  principal  difficalt;  In  their  traoBpor- 

a  paper  which  he  lead  beton  the  Ameri-  tatlon  will  arise  from  the  want  of  pni- 

ean    Antlqaarlan    Society  Id    October,  vlalon,  ho  advleee  Heath  not  to  "  fuTDlih 

ISn,  and  which  was  printed  In  the  Pro-  an  ounce  (or  eaa  store,  or  mSer  It  to  be 

eeed{nff«  of  tho  society  and  also  lepa-  pnrchasedlDtheooaiitry."  Inthoaecond 

ntely.  letter  bs  (trongly  adflMi  against  per- 

WashlDgtoD's  Idea*  may  be  ftstheied  tnltting  any  change  In  ths  port  of  em- 

fiom  his  letten  to  Heath  ot  Norember  barkatlon  froni  Boston  to  Rhode  IiUnd 

SandlS,  ITTT.    In  the  flnt  be  says  that  If  or  anywhere  else. 
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ginia,  where  they  were  out  of  the  reach  of  rescuing 
British  parties  and  could  he  maintained  after  a  fashion  at 
slight  expense. 

Sir  William  Howe  and  his  soldiers  had  passed  the  winter 
months  at  Philadelphia  most  agreeahly.  The  feeble  Ameri- 
can army,  two  days'  march  away,  invited  attack,  but  none 
was  made.  In  the  late  spring,  in  May,  there  was  an  affair 
at  Barren  Hill,  in  which  neither  side  covered  itself  with 
glory.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Howe  sailed  for  England 
and  obscurity,  after  being  the  victim  of  a  fulsome  fSte 
gotten  up  by  Major  Andr6  and  others.  The  change  from 
Howe  to  Clinton  was  not  much  of  a  gain  in  celerity  of 
movement.  Moreover,  the  orders  from  Germain  were 
singularly  confusing  and  inapplicable  to  the  situation.  One 
thing  comes  out  clearly  in  them :  the  government  actually 
thought  that  there  was  a  chance  that  the  Commissioners  ap- 
pointed in  virtue  of  Lord  North's  conciliatory  resolutions 
might  induce  the  rebels  to  return  to  their  allegiance.'  Clin- 
ton was  ordered  to  detach  eight  thousand  men  to  the  West 
Indies,  five  thousand  of  them  for  the  conquest  of  St.  Lucia. 
In  any  case  he  was  to  abandon  Philadelphia,  and  if  the 
proposals  of  the  Commissioners  ended  in  failure.  New  York 
also  if  necessary.  The  royal  anger  against  the  New  Eng- 
landers  was  still  keen,  as  may  be  gathered  from  a  letter 
of  March  8  before  the  signing  of  the  French  Alliance  was 
known,  for  in  it  Clinton  is  urged  to  forbear  offensive  oper- 

>  At  •bofrlng  the  zutara  of  tbe  odd-  arm  th«  exacaUve  wttb  power  to  praveDt 

ciltfttton  to  be  deklt  ODt  to  the  conqaered  uiotlier    inantnctioD,    lecompeDW   the 

eolontoU,  Lord    Ocotko    Oerm&in'a  in-  loyalUta  tot  their  luilarlngi,  prorlde  k 

■tmctlon*  loQoveTnorBaberteonof  Neir  pennftoent  mpport  for  the    proTtDcial 

York  of  Jul;  9,  1T79,  deesrre  puiing  governmsnt,  and  arrange  lor  the  pay- 

notioe.     He  Myi  that  tfaa  king  irlabea  to  ment  of  New  York's  contribution  to  tba 

hare  an  asaembly  called  to  dlspal    tbe  geoeialchatga  of  the  empire.    From  this 

ida*  that  there  la  any  Intention  of  gov-  It  will  be  aeen  that  the  crashing  of  le- 

erDlng  by  military  law.    Horeovat,  the  belllon  wonld  ba  the  opening  «lgn  ol  an 

AaHinbly  ean  aonal  all   the  pretended  imperial  mlllennlnm  I 
proeeedlnge  of  tba  rabel    goTerame&t, 
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ations  against  Washington  and  to  devastate  the  ports  along 
the  coast  from  New  York  to  Nova  Scotia.' 

Clinton  clearly  understood  the  necessity  of  leaving  Phila- 
delphia ;  but  it  was  by  no  means  easy  to  remove  his  army 
and  the  crowd  of  loyalists  that  had  sought  protection 
within  the  lines  of  British  occupation.  They  had  cherished 
belongings  in  the  shape  of  household  goods,  some  of  which 
had  come  down  from  father  to  son  for  generations,  and 
the  British  officers  and  soldiers  had  also  accumulated  ef- 
fects. Loading  as  much  as  possible  on  the  shipping,  Clin- 
ton set  out  with  the  soldiers  to  march  overland  to  New 
York.  He  left  Philaddphia  on  June  18,  1778.  Washing- 
ton had  early  notice  of  the  movement,  and  a  detachment 
of  his  army  under  Arnold  entered  Philadelphia  as  the  Brit- 
ish rear  guard  was  crossing  the  river.  Clinton  had  issued 
stringent  orders  for  camp  followers  to  be  left  behind  and 
for  the  impedimenta  to  be  sent  by  water.  But  his  direc- 
tions had  not  been  much  regarded.  The  baggage  train 
extended  over  twelve  miles  of  road,  and  the  army  hardly 
made  more  than  thirty  miles  in  ten  days.  On  June  28  it 
was  in  the  vicinity  of  Monmouth  Court  House.  By  this 
time  Washington,  with  his  soldiers  well  in  hand,  caught 
up  with  the  British,  and  a  sharp  action  took  place.  He 
had  designed  the  command  of  the  attacking  force  for 
Lafayette,  but  Charles  Lee  had  returned  from  captivity 
just  in  time  to  demand  the  post  of  honor  as  the  senior 
major-general.  At  first  all  went  well.  It  seemed  that 
now,  at  last,  Washington  was  to  be  victorious  in  a  pitched 

■TbelmtrucUoii*  to  Clinton  ot  Much  of  Much  SI,  ftttvr  the  French  Kttltiide 

8, 17T8  ("  St«TeiiB  FactlmlleB,"  No.  1062,  hwl  beendlKlowd.    TheMftra printed  la 

Blotifara-SacbMIe  Paptrt,  li,  M),  were  "SteTeni'«FKslmiIe»,"  No*.  1068,1089. 
written    before    the    eiletenoe    ot    the  Sp&rks  hkd  leen  these  papers,  and 

Fianoo- American    treaties    wa8    nirelj  glrea  the  gilt  ol  them  Tery  accniale); 

known  b  England.    It  li  Inureatlng  to  (lA/t  and  Writini/t  a{  WaMnglon,  r, 

read  It  In  connsotlon  with  the  dlipatchM  M8-CB1). 
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battle  with  a  British  army.  Then  Lee  made  some  iacom- 
prehensible  and  wholly  disastrous  movements  which  lost  to 
the  American  soldiers  the  advantages  they  had  gained  and 
gave  the  enemy  a  chance  to  threaten  their  left  flank. 
Washington,  coming  to  the  front,  sent  Lee  off  the  field 
and  reestablished  the  fight.'  The  happy  moment  had 
passed,  and  the  foUowiDg  night  Clinton  made  ofif  by  the 
'•light  of  the  moon."  He  pursued  the  rest  of  his  march 
more  expeditiously  than  he  had  the  first  part  of  it,  and 
reached  the  shores  of  New  York  Bay  in  safety. 

In  those  days  French  naval  policy  and  that  of  Spain 
demanded  fine  large  ships,  splendidly  armed,  but  there 
their  ideas  stopped.  There  was  no  adequate  permanent 
personnel,  and  training  and  discipline  were  of  the  slightest. 
At  this  moment,  too,  naval  officers  as  a  class  were  abnor- 
mally inefficient;  it  was  necessary  to  seek  admirals  from 
the  army.  It  was  thus  that  Count  D'Estaing,  a  soldier, 
found  himself  in  command  of  the  Toulon  fleet,  one  of  his 
captains  being  Suffren,  whom  youth  and  naval  tradition 
kept  from  the  highest  command.  French  tactics  looked 
to  the  gaining  of  some  definite  object  as  the  result  of  a 
naval  campaign  and  not  the  winning  of  fieet  battles  or 
single  ship  combats.  Thus  De  Guichen's  constant  refusal  to 
give  battle  to  the  British  in  1779  won  for  France  the  West 
Indian  campaign  of  that  year ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
Rodney's  destruction  of  a  part  of  De  Grasse's  fleet  in  1782 

ijannul   of    Heoiy    Doirbora    In  Mariiai,  which  mu  bald  In  July  and 

MHaachnaeKa  lOatorlcil  Society's  Pro-  Angnit,  1TT8,  were  prloted  by  Dnnlsp  la 

ceaUtv*  *oi  1886,  p.  110.    John  FUhe  1798,  but  nuy  mo«  coDTsaleaUy  be  con- 

haa  an  Intaresdns  and  scboUrly  p«por  lolUd  !□  the  TolDmas  of  tbe  Tfew  York 

on  "Ch»rletLeo,tbeSoldlerofPortnne"  Historical    Boclaty's    ColUctian*,  "Leu 

in  his  EtMOfi*'  Butorical  and  LUerary,  Papen,"  II.    These  toar  volumes  contain 

i,  SB.     ItUwelltoremeniberthatChftrleB  nearly  everything  appertaining  to  Lee, 

Lea,  kltlKHlgb  living  In  Virginia  in  ITTB,  including  a  reprint  ol  0«orgB  H.  Moore'l 

WBB  DO  Klatlon  to  the  Virginia  Laea.  Treason   of  Charla   Lef.,    whlcb    was 

'nie  Prootedingt  of  a    Otntral   Court  originally  pnbllsbed  In  1860. 
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turned  the  scale  in  favor  of  the  British.  Had  De  Grasse 
succeeded  in  holding  off  Rodney  In  1782,  as  De  Guichen 
did  in  1779,  the  terms  of  the  treaties  of  1783  might  have 
been  quite  different.  One's  sympathies  are  always  with 
the  dashing  fighter,  and  American  naval  ideas  hare  gone 
with  those  of  England  rather  than  with  those  of  France, 
which  has  somewhat  obscured  the  part  actually  played  by 
the  French  in  the  later  portion  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 
D'Estaing  reached  the  Delaware  on  July  8,  to  find  that 
Howe  had  sailed  thence  with  his  warships  and  a  mis- 
cellaneous fleet  of  transports  and  cargo  ships  for  New 
York.  He  followed  him,  and  anchored  off  Sandy  Hook 
three  days  later.  For  eleven  days  the  French  held  their 
station  there,  being  busily  engaged  in  aoundiiig  the  chan- 
nels leading  over  the  bar.  Lord  Howe's  American  com- 
mand was  not  the  glorious  period  of  his  career,'  but  now 
he  showed  a  degree  of  energy  worthy  of  the  victor  of 
June  1,  1794.  Distinctly  inferior  to  the  French,  he 
gathered  every  possible  bit  of  assistance  that  could  be 
found  within  the  British  lines,  the  crews  of  the  transports 
and  privateers  volunteering  to  make  good  his  deficiencies 
in  numbers.  Suddenly,  on  July  22,  when  the  depth  of 
water' on  the  outer  bar  rose  to  thirty  feet — ample  for 
the  passage  of  the  biggest  French  liner*  —  D'Estaing 
stood  out  to  sea,  and  was  next  heard  from  off  Newport 
Treachery  or  unwillingness  of  pilots  has  always  been 
alleged  as  the  reason  for  this  sudden  turn-about ;  but  the 

1  Admiral  Howa  wu  wrenly  oriti-  BinM  .  .  .  bg  an  Qmeer  tAen  trrving  in 

cited  (or  hia  ntiTal  mlBmuiagBnieDt  In  iA«  ^Ic«t,  I«adoD,  1TT9.  Tliii  ■■  raprlated 

America,  M  ia  Jowpli  Qallovajr's  Lttltr  in  C.  Eklna'l  Nanal  Batlla/rma  1744  to 

to  tht  Right  Honoutabla  Lord  Viteount  (Aa  Ptaea  in  igi4  critically   AevtnMd 

B—S,  on  kit  Ifavai   eonduet   in  the  an<irau«(ra(«<f  (London,  1824,  pp.  G7-T3). 

American  War,  London,  1TT9.    On  ttia  TUa  toliima  hu  also  a  plan  allowing  tlie 

other  side  may  be  noted  a  Candid  and  disposition  ol  Howe'a  fleet. 
Impartial  JTarrative  of  (A<  Traraaetiant  >  JMd.,  p.  63. 

q^lAc  Fittl  vndwtlit  oommandof  Lard 
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necessity  of  keeping  his  fleet  intact,  or  possibly  some 
knowledge  of  the  approach  of  Commodore  Byron,  may 
have  impelled  him  to  this  action. 

The  holding  of  Newport  by  the  British  was  due  partly 
to  the  king's  sentimental  desire  to  retain  a  bit  of  New 
England  soil  within  his  grasp ;  but  crude  geographical 
conception  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  it,  for 
it  certainly  had  no  place  in  any  weil-considered  military 
scheme.  An  attack  on  New  York  being  out  of  the 
question,  one  upon  Newport  was  substituted  for  it, 
General  Sullivan  being  in  command  of  the  land  force, 
with  Greene  and  Lafayette  under  him.  Delays  were 
inevitable  in  combined  military  and  naval  operations, 
especially  where  the  cooperating  forces  belonged  to  dif- 
ferent nations.  In  this  case,  also,  the  army  consisted 
partly  of  New  England  militiamen  who  had  to  be  as- 
sembled for  the  occasion.  For  one  reason  or  another  the 
attack  was  postponed  until  well  into  August.  Meantime 
reinforcements  had  at  length  come  to  Howe.  His  strength 
was  still  inferior  to  that  of  the  French,  but  nevertheless 
he  sailed  from  New  York  to  give  them  battle.  A  terrific 
storm  came  upon  the  Sects  while  they  were  still  manoeu- 
vering  for  position.  D'Estaing's  flagship  was  dismasted 
and  other  vessels  were  so  injured  that  he  sailed  for  Boston 
to  refit.  His  going  left  the  Americans  in  rather  bad  case, 
for  they  bad  crossed  over  to  Rhode  Island  from  the 
mainland ;  but  fortune  and  skiU  enabled  them  to  retire 
with  small  loss.  The  whole  affair  aroused  so  much 
bitterness  of' feeling  between  the  New  Englanders  and 
the  French  that  Washington  and  Lafayette  had  to 
intervene.' 

>Tli»itory  ol  thii  kbortlTeoperatioD      Alw  Edward  Flsld'a  Dtarj/  qf  Colonel 
U  told  by  WIniar,  wlU^  abanduit  dtm-      Urael  An 
tloiis,  Id  hla  America  (ri,  692-603).    See 
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In  November,  D'Estaing  sailed  for  the  West  Indies, 
and  was  preceded  and  followed  by  two  English  squadrons. 
In  September,  tbe  Marquis  de  BoulllS  had  taken  Domi- 
nica from  the  British,  but  this  success  was  neutralized 
by  the  loss  of  St.  Lucia  in  December,  owing  largely  to 
the  delays  of  D'Estaing.  On  the  other  hand,  the  arrival 
of  the  British  squadrons  threatened  the  very  life  of  the 
French  fleet ;  but  in  January,  1779,  D'Estaing  made  good 
his  retreat  to  Fort  Royal,  Martinique.  In  the  summer, 
the  French  renewed  their  victorious  career,  capturing 
St.  Vincent  and  Grenada.  In  September  D'Estaing 
sailed  from  Hayti.  At  first  it  was  supposed  be  was 
bound  for  Jamaica ;  but  he  was  next  sighted  off  the 
coast  of  Georgia,  for  he  had  gone  northward  to  aid  the 
Americans  in  an  attempt  to  drive  the  British  from  Sa- 
vannah, which  they  had  seized  in  the  preceding  December. 
This  particular  enterprise  failed  ignominiously.  The  pres- 
ence of  the  French  fleet  on  the  coast,  however,  induced 
Clinton  to  withdraw  the  British  garrison  from  Newport 
On  the  whole,  D'Estaing's  cruise  greatly  assisted  the 
American  cause  by  bringing  about  a  detachment  from 
Clinton's  army  to  the  West  Indies,  by  securing  the 
evacuation  of  Philadelphia  and  Newport,  and  by  causing 
very  considerable  expenditures  in  British  men  and  money 
in  the  islands. 

In  Europe,  too,  although  the  battle  oS  Ushant  in  July, 
1778,  had  been  one  of  those  indecisive  actions  in  which 
both  sides  claimed  to  have  been  victorious,  French  inter- 
vention had  produced  important  results.  The  necessity  of 
defending  the  British  islands  from  invasion  and  of  being 
prepared  for  rebellion  in  Ireland,  with  or  without  French 
assistance,  meant  greatly  increased  expenditures  and  the 
diversion  of  labor  and  capital  from  productive  employment 
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to  the  pursuits  of  war.  With  the  beginning  of  hostilities 
between  France  and  Great  Britain,  a  safe  basis  for  action 
■was  opened  to  American  privateers  for  the  whole  length  of 
the  Channel  and  along  the  greater  part  of  the  shores  of  the 
Bay  of  Biscay.  Hitherto,  they  had  operated  under  every  dis- 
advantage of  distance  from  home,  and  with  only  clandestine 
connivance  in  French  and  Spanish  ports.  Now  they  were 
able  to  devote  their  whole  energies  to  the  despoiling  of  the 
British,  even  within  sight  of  their  own  shores.  It  was 
hard  to  distinguish  between  French  and  American  priva- 
teers in  those  days,  for  many  of  the  most  enterprising 
American  seamen  were  employed  at  high  wages  by  French 
shipowners.  Combined,  they  certainly  inflicted  great 
damage  on  British  property,  and  caused  vast  expenditure 
on  the  part  of  the  government  and  the  local  authorities  in 
preparing  to  repel  invaders  who  never  appeared.  In  June, 
1779,  Spain  joined  France,  and  the  areaofwaragain  widened. 
At  once  the  Spaniards  began  the  blockade  of  Gibraltar, 
which  was  80  seriously  pushed  that  it  amounted  almost  to 
a  besiegement.  In  July  a  combined  French  and  Spanish 
fleet  appeared  in  the  Channel,  and  might  have  effected  a 
lodgment  on  the  British  coast  at  Plymouth  or  elsewhere, 
had  they  attacked  at  once.  Such  was  not  the  habit  of 
Frenchmen  and  Spaniards  in  combination.  At  this  time, 
too,  a  virulent  plague  turned  the  Spanish  vessels  into  pest 
ships.  They  returned  to  their  several  ports,  having  aroused 
panic  in  many  parts  of  England,  but  without  much  other 
result.  In  America,  owing  to  the  unsanitary  conditions  of 
Spanish  ships  and  armies,  little  was  accomplished  in  pro- 
portion to  the  great  efforts  that  were  made.  Soldiers  were 
sent  over  by  the  thousand,  and  a  great  fleet  appeared  in 
1780  at  San  Domingo.  Plans  were  laid  for  the  capture  of 
Jamaica  and  for  turning  the  British  out  of  the  West  Indies, 
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entirely.  The  only  results,  beyond  holding  their  own  posses- 
sions, were  the  capture  of  Mobile  aod  Pensacola,  in  March 
and  May,  1780,  the  possession  of  St  Joseph  in  the  Great 
Lake  region  for  one  day,  and  the  encouragement  given  to 
the  trans-AUeghany  pioneers  in  their  warfare  against  the 
British. 

One  of  the  most  significant  facts  of  the  Revolutionary 
period  is  the  constant  migration  that  was  going  on  from 
the  old  colonies  to  the  country  west  of  the  AUeghanies. 
It  did  not  cease  with  Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill,  but 
continued  well  into  the  war.  North  of  the  Ohio  were  the 
old  French  settlements  in  the  Illinois  country,  at  Kaskaskia 
and  Vincennes,  and  the  stations  on  or  near  the  Great  Lakes, 
at  St.  Joseph  and  Detroit  Lieutenant-Governor  Henry 
Harailtoa  was  active  in  urging  the  Indians  of  the  North- 
west to  attack  the  settlers  across  the  Ohio,  in  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee.  This  pressure,  in  turn,  brought  George 
Rogers  Clark  and  a  small  band  of  Kentuckians  across  the 
river  into  the  Northwestern  country.  Clark  had  a  com- 
mission from  Patrick  Henry,  who  was  then  governor  of 
Virginia,  but  his  supplies  and  men  were  pitifully  inade- 
quate to  turn  the  British  out  of  the  Illinois  country.  With 
commingled  craft  and  military  spirit,  he  captured  the 
French  villages.  In  the  winter  following,  Hamilton  came 
southward  from  Detroit  and  occupied  Vincennes.  Now 
Clark  showed  wonderful  audacity.  He  gathered  recruits 
from  the  French  villagers.  With  them  and  a  few  of  his 
original  band,  he  marched  through  storms  and  floods  and 
appeared  before  Hamilton  as  one  dropped  from  the  sky. 
No  adequate  preparations  had  been  made  to  repel  so 
formidable  and  unexpected  an  attack.  Hamilton  sur- 
rendered, and  theNorthwest  definitely  passed  into  American 
hands.      The  Illinois  country  was  made  into  a  Virginia 
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county,  and  was  governed  or  misgoverned  as  such.'  A 
Frenchman,  La  Balrae,  once  of  Armand's  legion,  led  a 
mixed  band  of  French  and  Indians  toward  Detroit.  He 
was  killed  and  his  followers  disappeared,  but  the  attempt 
itself  has  the  marks  of  underhandedness  on  the  part  of  the 
French.  The  same  might  be  said  as  to  the  Spanish  ex- 
pedition from  St.  Louis  in  1781 ;  but  the  evidence  on  these 
points  is  still  so  vague  and  contradictory  that  it  will  be 
best  to  leave  them  here  and  turn  to  the  war  on  the  Atlantic 
seaboard. 

The  years  1778-80  saw  no  improvement  in  the  condi- 
tion of  Washington's  army.  Every  winter  his  force 
dwindled  to  three  or  four  thousand,  to  be  increased  by  new 
levies  in  the  summer.  All  the  time  his  soldiers  were  half 
starved  and  half  clothed.  Continental  currency  was  at  its 
point  of  lowest  discredit  The  prospect  of  French  assist- 
ance in  men  and  money  paralyzed  whatever  efforts  the 
radicals  might  otherwise  have  made.  In  these  years,  too, 
the  British  plan  of  campaign  on  the  continent  underwent 
a  radical  alteration.  There  was  no  longer  any  thought  of 
an  immediate  military  conquest  of  the  northern  colonies. 
The  attention  of  the  British  was  toward  the  South;  they 
confined  themselves  in  the  North  to  holding  what  they 
possessed  and  to  making  predatory  attacks  on  New  Eng- 
land seacoast  villages,    Washington  had  not  force  enough 

1  Sm  v.  3.  TarQei*s  "  WMtan  Btata  J.  A.  Jainea't  fortboomlug  life  of  Clark, 

Hftklng  In  the  Berolatlanfiry  Era"  In  will    fnmlih,   practlcallf,   a   complete 

Anurican  HUioricai  Rttiitvi,  i,  TO.  treatment  o(  tlila  part  ol  our  blitcry. 

Clarenc*   W.    Alvord'a    "  Introdno-  W.  H.  Engliih'i  Coaquatt  of  tAs  Norlh- 

Uod"  to  tbe  Virginia  volamea  of  the  uest  <2  toIi.  IndtanapolU,  189S)   la  Im- 

CMtuHoni  of  the  nilnola  State  Hlatorl-  portant  on  aeeonnt  of   the  docnmenta 

eal   LIbrarr,   while   Dot   containing   a  printed  at  ths  end  of  the  flrat  volume, 

formal  hlbllograpby  of   printed  hooka,  An  httereatiiig  addreaa  b;  Judge  John 

refen   to   practically   all  of   the  more  P.  Hand  ol  the  lUlnoli  supreme  court  la 

Important  onaa  In  the  footnotea.     Thla  in    the   Btnry    Cbunty    Aivocatt    tor 

Tolume,  wIthC.  B.  Carter'a  Qnat  Srifotn  Augoat  20, 1608. 
taut  tAe  lUinoU  Country,  1763-1774,  and 
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to  justify  an  assault  on  New  York,  so  that  the  American 
northern  army  was  for  the  most  part  quiescent.  The 
storming  of  Stony  Point  and  the  treason  of  Benedict 
Arnold  stand  forth  almost  alone  as  requiring  record. 

In  May,  1779,  Clinton  ascended  the  Hudson  and  took  pos- 
session of  Verplanck  Point  and  of  Stony  Point  opposite,  and 
thus  held  the  lower  end  of  the  Highlands.  This  compelled 
Washington  with  the  main  army  todraw  inhisposts.  On  the 
night  of  the  16th  and  17th  of  July,  General  Wayne,  with  a 
picked  body  of  troops  made  a  well  executed  attack  on 
Stony  Point.'  He  captured  the  post ;  but  Washington  had 
not  force  enough  to  justify  its  permanent  occupation,  and, 
being  abandoned,  it  was  again  occupied  by  the  British, 
and  by  them  finally  evacuated  in  the  closing  months  of 
the  year.  The  success  to  British  arms  that  could  not  be 
gained  on  the  field  of  war  might  possibly  be  purchased 
by  money. 

Id  Britain  the  king  was  buying  support  in  Parliament. 
Why  should  be  not  purchase  radicals  in  America  as  well 
as  whigs  in  England  ?  American  generals  or  British  par 
liamentarians, — what  was  the  difference?  Germain  had 
already  informed  Clinton  that  their  royal  master  would 
be  glad  to  encourage  treachery  and  would  not  mind  the 
expense.  There  is  an  interesting  memorandum  in  Clin- 
ton's handwriting  as  to  the  probability  of  purchasing 
American  military  men  with  money  and  rank  in  the  . 
British  army.  He  recognized  the  hopelessness  of  corrupt- 
ing   Washington,  but   suggested    the    possibility  of  pur- 

1  Btoii7  Point  hu  ftttTKtod  fttWntlon  Wwja*  (7%«  Caiket  for  1828,  So.  T),  bjr 

on  accoant  of  the  brlllikncjr  ot  tha  Mtion  Cbkrlea  J.  Stills,  tod  hj  J.  R.  SpMirs. 

•ad  alBo  bj-  reasoD  of  the  later  career  ol  There  !•  a  eopy  of  Wayne's  letter  t« 

GflDcral  Wayne.    See  H.  B.  Dawsoo'i  Washington  of  Jnly  IT,  1776,  In  BUtorie 

■tady  Id  his  OUaningi  from  Ameriean  Ltttert  compiled  by  Q.  M.  Phtllpi.  In 
autorg,  Pt.  xl ;  H.  P.  JohnHton'i  Storm-  '   anbatance  this  li  the  same  ai  the  letur 

inffiif  Stony  Point;  and  the  deaoriptl<niB  printed  byDawaoa. 
ot  the  battle  In  the  memoirs  by  Itaae 
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cliasing  that  somewhat  incapable  soldier,  Major  General 
Israel  Putnam.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  de- 
bate as  to  how  far  Clinton  proceeded  with  various 
personages,  but  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  Bene- 
dict Arnold.  The  only  question  that  can  arise  as  to  him 
is  as  to  his  motives.  Was  he  seeking  to  ptay  the  part  of 
General  Monk,  the  restorer  of  the  Stuarts,  or  was  he 
guided  by  a  genuine  belief  in  the  hopelessness  of  the  Ameri- 
can cause,  and  a  desire  to  end  the  ills  of  his  countrymen 
for  their  good  ?  Ten  thousand  guineas  '  and  a  major-gen- 
eral's commission  were  the  price  for  which  West  Point, 
with  its  garrison,  stores,  and  outlying  forts,  was  to  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  British. 

The  correspondence  which  had  been  going  on  between 
Arnold  and  the  British  headquarters  for  some  time  had 
been  conducted  with  John  Andrd,  Clinton's  adjutant,  who 
concealed  his  identity  under  the  name  of  John  Anderson. 
Andr^  was  the  logical  pei^on  to  conclude  the  negotiations, 
with  the  potential  traitor,  and  he  went  at  his  own  request. 
In  sending  him  on  so  dangerous  a  mission,  the  British  com- 
mander-in-chief charged  him  not  to  go  within  the  enemy's 
lines,  not  to  disguise  his  person,  and  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  incriminating  papers.  Andr^  sailed  up  the  Hudson 
in  the  sloop-of-war  Vulture,  which  anchored  off  Teller's 
Point,  almost  opposite  Haverstraw  and  from  sixteen  to 
eighteen  miles  below  West  Point.  There  a  boat  contain- 
ing Joshua  Hett  Smith  and  two  rowers  came  off  to  the 
man  of  war.  Smith  gained  the  deck  unannounced,  and 
stated  that  bis  errand  was  to  convey  John  Anderson  to  the 
shwe  to  meet  General  Arnold.  Throwing  a  long  military 
cloak  over  bis  scarlet  uniform,  Andr£  went  ashore,  found 

1  In  JumaiTilTSl,  Junes  HejTlckat  aoUdAted  MiiiiiltlM'*M72)iieTaant:  im 
LoDdon  loTeattd  foi  Arnold  five  Uioo-  MagtuiiM^  ATMr1t}anKilory,ir,W. 
und  pound!  iterllng  In  "  ths  awr  con- 
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Arnold,  and  passed  the  night  conferring  with  him.  About 
daylight  Arnold  suggested  that  they  would  better  go  to 
Smith's  house  to  conclude  their  debate.  He  had  horses 
near  by,  and,  mounting,  the  two  rode  between  four  and  five 
miles  to  the  mansion.  On  the  way  Andr^  was  startled  by 
the  challenge  of  a  sentry,  but  the  password  and  the  counter- 
sign were  given  by  the  commandant,  and  the  conspirators 
entered  the  American  lines  without  attracting  notice. 
While  they  were  breakfasting,  or  perhaps  a  little  later,  they 
suddenly  heard  the  sound  of  guns,  and  looking  out 
discovered  that  the  VvUwe  was  being  fired  upon  from 
the  opposite  shore.  It  seems  that  Colonel  James  Living- 
ston, seeing  a  hostile  vessel  so  near  to  the  bank,  had  bor- 
rowed a  four-pounder  and  had  opened  fire  on  his  own 
responsibility.  The  VvUwrt  fell  down  stream,  and 
when  evening  came.  Smith  refused  to  convey  Andr€  by 
water  to  the  vessel.  Arnold  had  long  since  departed  for 
West  Point,  after  entrusting  Andr€  with  plans  of  the  foi^ 
tification,  which  the  latter  placed  inside  of  his  stocking. 
Smith  said  that  he  would  set  him  across  the  river,  provide 
bim  with  a  horse,  and  accompany  him  to  the  outposts, 
Arnold  having  given  Andr^  a  pass  for  this  purpose.  To 
avoid  accident  in  case  the  cloak  should  blow  up  and  one 
should  see  the  scarlet  uniform.  Smith  advised  Andr6  to 
substitute  for  it  a  long  blue  coat.  It  was  thus  in  disguise 
and  with  concealed  papers,  that  Andr^  was  captured  two 
days  later  by  a  band  of  irregulars  on  the  Neutral  Ground  be- 
tween the  outposts  of  the  two  armies  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Hudson  River.  His  captors  refused  to  permit  him 
to  proceed,  although  he  offered  a  large  sum  if  they  would  re- 
lease him.  Instead,  they  took  him  to  the  nearest  American 
outpost.  The  commander  there  at  once  sent  a  note  to 
Arnold,  apprizing  him  of  the  capture  of  John  Anderson. 
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Without  an  instant's  delay,  Arnold  embarked  on  a  boat, 
and  descending  the  river  reached  the  VuUure,  and  in  her 
proceeded  to  New  York.*  Shortly  after  bis  de- 
parture, Washington  arrived  at  West  Point.  He  at  once 
realized  that  all  was  not  right,  and  made  dispositions  to 
guard  against  any  possible  danger.  When,  at  length,  after 
a  long  roundabout  journey,  Andrfi  was  brought  to  Fort 
Putnam  near  West  Point,  Washington  requested  the  gen- 
eral officers  of  the  American  force  in  the  Highlands  to  in- 
quire into  the  status  of  the  captive  and  report  to  him. 
The  chairman  of  this  court  of  inquiry  was  General  Nathanael 
Greene.  Among  those  who  aided  him  were  Lafayette  and 
Steuben.  No  soldier  in  America  wfis  better  versed  in  the 
military  art  in  all  its  details  than  Greene ;  Steuben  in  the 
coarse  of  long  experience  had  gained  familiarity  with  the 
practice  of  European  armies,  while  Lafayette  spoke  both 
English  and  French,  and  could,  therefore,  interpret  every- 
thing that  passed.  The  report  of  the  fourteen  officers  was 
that  "  Major  AndrS  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  spy  from 
the  enemy,  and  that  agreeably  to  tlie  law  and  usage  of 
nations,  it  is  their  opinion  he  ought  to  suffer  death."  It  is 
well  to  add,  that  on  his  examination  by  the  board,  Andr^ 
explicitly  stated  "  that  tlie  boat  in  which  he'  came  ashore 
carried  no  flag " ;  that  he  did  not  consider  himself  under 
the  protection  of  a  flag,  "  and  that  if  he  bad,  be  certainly 
might  have  returned  under  it,"  Steuben's  words  are  also 
interesting :  "  It  is  not  possible  to  save  him.  He  put  us 
to  no  proof,  but  in  an  open,  manly  manner  confessed  erery- 
thmg,  but  a  premeditated  design  to  deceive."  On  the 
second  day  of  October,  1780,  he  was  executed  as  a  spy. 

1  WbaX  one  English  offloer  tt  New  h  regiment  of  u  gmU  aooiuidrBli  as  Um- 

Tork  tbODKht  of  Arnold  oomei  oat  In  k  wlf,  tt  he  can  find  them."    BoyKl  HUtor- 

letler  written  to  Lord  Herbert,  October  leal  Hannecripta  Commlialan'B  B^torit, 

26, 1780,  sUting  that  AnoU  ia  to  "  raise  !z,  Pt.  11,  p.  383. 
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The  winter  of  1780-81  saw  the  turning  of  the  tide  of 
war.  Id  October  preceding,  at  King's  Mountain,  the  set- 
tlers of  the  southwest  had  set  a  term  to  Gornwallis's  con- 
quering career.  In  April  of  the  following  spring  the  van 
of  De  Grasse's  mighty  armament  was  descried  by  the  look- 
outs on  the  British  fleet  coming  around  the  southern  end 
of  Martinique.  His  advent  was  to  give  sea  power  to  the 
allies  for  one  supreme  month  in  the  coming  autumn  and 
place  an  English  army  at  their  mercy.  Throughout  the  war 
American  ships  had  sailed  the  ocean  and  had  powerfully 
affected  the  fortunes  of  Britain,  but  they  had  never  acted 
together  in  formidable  array.  Of  thera  all,  the  Bon 
BoTmrne  Bichard  stands  first  in  recollection,  although  she 
was  scarcely  American,  except  for  the  flag  that  flew  at 
her  peak.  She  was  a  decayed  fourteen-year-old  French 
Indiaman,  provided  by  His  Most  Christian  Majesty  for  that 
prince  of  sea-fighters,  John  Paul  Jones.  Her  decks  were 
too  weak  for  her  guns,  her  guns  were  too  old  for  service, 
and  her  crew  was  ill-assorted,  and  of  many  nationalities. 
Jones  himself  was  a  Scotsman  who  had  settled  in  America 
shortly  before  the  war.  Of  her  227  officers  and  men,  only 
seventy-nine  were  « Americans,"  the  rest  being  Jones's 
own  countrymen,  Irishmen,  Scandinavians,  and  Portuguese, 
while  137  French  soldiers  served  as  marines.  She  had  four 
consorts,  the  American  frigate,  Alliance,  commanded  by 
Landais,  whose  mind  was  even  then  clouded  with  insanity, 
and  three  French  vessels,  one  of  them  being  the  Pallas, 
whose  captain  was  named  Cottineau.  On  September  23, 
1779,  Jones  sighted  a  fleet  of  British  merchantmen  bound 
for  the  Baltic  imder  the  convoy  of  two  vessels,  one  a  fine 
new  large  frigate,  the  SerapU,  the  other  a  smaller  ship. 
The  merchantmen  at  once  put  back  and  gained  the  shelter 
of   Scarborough  Head;    the  warships  remained  to  guard 
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their  charge.  In  due  course,  Jones  with  the  Bon  ffomme 
Richard  catue  up  with  the  Serapia,  the  Pailaa  looking  after 
the  smaller  vessel  and  the  Alliance  remaining  aloof.  The 
Richard  was  dull  and  heavy  in  the  water,  and  the  light 
wind  gave  the  newly  launched  Englishman  great  advantage. 
With  consummate  seamanship,  Jones  placed  his  reformed 
Indiaman  alongside  the  British  frigate  and  lashed  her 
there  with  a  two-inch  hawser.  At  the  first  discharge  one 
of  his  heaviest  guns  burst,  killing  its  crew —  the  rest  of  the 
battery  was  abandoned.  With  the  lighter  gun^  Jones 
made  play  as  long  as  he  could,  but  the  balls  from  the  Seror 
pis  soon  ranged  almost  at  will  through  the  Richard'a 
gun  deck.  Again  and  again  she  caught  fire,  and  one  officer 
after  another  came  to  Jones,  entreating  him  to  surrender. 
The  English  prisoners  in  the  hold  were  treacherously  set 
free,  but  they  were  compelled  to  man  the  pumps  before 
they  were  able  to  do  mischief.  Meantime,  the  fire  of  the 
Frenchmen  in  the  tops  had  cleared  the  spar  deck  of  the 
Serapis  of  officers  and  men.  Then  some  men  running  along 
the  yard  from  the  Richard  to  the  Serapia  gained  the  British 
maintop  aaA  threw  hand  grenades  down  her  open  hatch- 
way to  the  deck  beneath.  One  of  these  caught  some  loose 
powder,  and  flashing  along  set  fire  to  the  cartridges  that 
stood  near  the  guns.  At  almost  the  same  moment,  the 
Alliance  coming  up,  fired  into  friend  and  foe  alike,  shrouded 
as  they  were  in  the  smoke  of  the  conflict  and  conflagration. 
The  Serapia  surrendered,  as  did  her  consorL  After  the 
battle  the  Richard  was  abandoned.  The  effect  of  this  ex- 
ploit was  tremendous.  It  is  reflected  in  the  letter  of  Sand- 
wich, First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  imploring  Captain 
Reynolds  to  get  to  sea  instantly,  declaring  that  i(  he  took 
Paul  Jones,  he  would  be  as  high  in  public  estimation  as 
if  he  had  beaten  the  combined  fleet?  of  France  and  Spain. 
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Jones  in  the  Serapi«  sought  refuge  in  the  Texel  when  she 
was  taken  from  him  to  satisfy  the  laws  of  neutrality.'  He 
was  never  able,  for  one  reason  or  another,  again  to  have 
a  fleet  under  his  orders  during  the  last  years  of  the  war. 

There  were  many  other  valiant  deeds  on  the  seas;  but 
they  had  little  effect  on  the  war  as  a  whole.  Among  the 
national  ships  was  the  Trumbull,  Captain  James  Nicholson. 
On  the  first  day  of  June,  1780,  she  fell  in  with  the  British 
letter-of-marque,  the  Watt,  carrying  more  guns  uid  a  lai^r 
crew.  For  three  hours  they  bombarded  one  another  at 
a  distance  of  from  fifty  to  eighty  yards.  Then  Nicholson 
bore  away  to  try  to  save  his  masts  that  were  tottering; 
but  two  of  them  went  over  the  side.  The  Englishman, 
too,  had  had  enough  of  it,  his  loss  in  killed  and  wounded 
exceeding  that  on  the  American  ship.  In  the  next  year, 
while  carrying  a  cargo  of  fiour  to  Havanna,  the  TrwnMl 
was  set  upon  and  captured  by  two  British  ships.  Nichol- 
son fought  this  action  under  every  disadvantage.  Only  a 
few  hours  before  the  Trumbvirs  foretopmast  had  been 
carried  away  in  a  squall.  Of  her  crew  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty  men  only  forty  took  part  in  the  combat. 
Among  the  rest  were  forty-five  British  prisoners  who 
had.  enlisted  as  the  price  of  release  from  confinement 
on  shoye.  Some  of  the  States  had  warships  of  their 
own.  The  most  famous  of  these  was  the  Massachusetts 
ship  Protector,  of  twenty-six  guns,  Captain  John  Foster 
Williams.1  In  June,  1780,  while  cruising  o£F  the  Grand 
Banks,  she  met  a  British  West  Indiaman  of  equal  force,, 
the  Admiral  Duff.  She  was  the  larger,  floated  higher  in 
the  water,  and  her  guns  were  well  served.  From  the  tops 
of  the  Protector  sixty  marines,  all  Americans,  killed  the 
British  topmen  and  then  shot  down  the  men  at  the  wheel 

I'-Heiuoln  of  CapUlQ  Lather  UtUe"  (Ma.). 
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The  two  ships  came  together;  the  Thiff's  rigging  caught 
fire  and  the  flames,  running  downward,  exploded  a  hogs- 
head of  cartridges  under  her  quarterdeck  and  blew  it  off. 
She  sank,  only  fifty-five  of  her  crew  being  rescued.* 

More  than  two  thousand  American  privateers  ranged  the 
seas  at  one  time  or  another.  They  swarmed  in  the  West 
Indies;  they  cruised  along  the  Atlantic  coasts;  they  sought 
their  prey  in  the  British  Channel  and  the  North  Sea.* 
They  actually  cruised  off  the  ports  of  Spain,  in  plain  sight 
from  the  shore,  capturing  British  vessels  laden  with  fish 
from  Newfoundland, — selling  ships  and  cargo  to  the  Span- 
iards at  much  below  their  value.  In  1781,  the  Cabots  of 
Beverley  received  six  hundred  thousand  riales  of  vellon  for 
their  half  share  in  five  prizes,  the  Gardoquis  getting  the  rest. 
The  Derbys  of  Salem'  got  over  sixty  thousand  dollars  on  ac- 
count of  prizes  that  were  sold  at  Bilbao.  In  one  way  priva^ 
teering  was  an  evil,  because  the  privateers  and  letters  of 
marque  attracted  men  from  the  decks  of  regular  warships, 
from  the  ranks  of  the  army,  and  from  the  fields  and  shops. 
But  they  added  greatly  to  the  expenditure  of  the  British,  in- 
terfered with  the  transport  service,  andmadegovemmentand 
people  more  willing  to  acquiesce  in  American  independence. 

I  Tbe    blblioffimphj    at    the    n»Tal  the  lOllUr;  BlMorfol  Sodaty  of  HMa»- 

hUtoiT  at  the   BsTolatloa  Ib   gtven  by  ehowtta;  "  BevolatloDBrr  Lettera  "  (ram 

Mr.  WliuorhliiiMlf,.ln  hlT  Am»rica,y\,  QeorgB  WllUuns  to  TlmoUi;, PlaksrioK 

salt.    Booki  which  have  apiMftred  ainca  in  the  E**ex  Intitvtt  Sitl«ri«tU  CotUe- 

thla  llBt  wu  nude  will  be  noted,  with  lioru,  vol.  ilU,  313  Md  lol.    Amonf  the 

the  bait  of  the  oldai  onei,  Id  Gudnar  local  hlstorfea  m  Carrfei'a  JVawburuMrl 

W.  AUen'a  forthoomfnc  BUtorg  a/  (A«  and  Btone's  Btwrlf.      See    alao    Iftv 

Navg  in  tAe  RtvoUMon.  BngUmi  BMorlaal  Oetualoffleal  JUgU- 

*&ome  ottheaaprlTBtaerBwarereaUy  tar  tor  1860,  p.  liO;  the  Diane  Pi^Mn 

■  FVench  or  Spaniah  veaaali  with  lorelgn  and  tbe  Let  Papin  In  tha  (k>U»etiota  of 

ciawa,  the  captain  and  poaalblj  one  oi  the  New  York  Hiatorical  Society;  and 

twootberofflcera  being  American.    After  tha   JountaU   of   Congnti.    Tbe   estl- 

1TT7  many  Amarican  aeamen  were  to  be  mata  aa  to  their  number  la  taken  from 

foond  Id  French  privateera.    Bee  Almon'a  tha  advance  ahneta  of  Dr.  Oaldner  W. 

B«nsm6r(ineer,  v,  141,  la,  etc.    On  tbe  Allen's   Bitlary   qT  lAa   ]f<uiy    in  lAe 

pQarml  enbjeot  ol  BeTolatlonary  priva-  Sevoltilion, 

taert  90»'Mmt^^.J'^  American PrivaUeri;  ■See  Robert  E.  PMbodj'a  paper  on 

Ooodrleh'e  "  Naval  Side  of  the  Bevoln-  "  Tbe  Derbya  of  Salem "  Id  Eaaex  In- 

tlonary  Wu  "  In  the  Paptn  (vol.  xl)  at  atltale'a  HitUrteal  CotUcttotu,  vol.  xIIt. 
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NOTES 

I.  TorelCB '^mra.  —  Carlo  Botta's  Storia  deSa  Ovtrra  delT  Tnde- 
pendetua  degli  StaU  VmH  lyAmerica  (4  vols.,  Paris,  1809)  is  the 
best  extended  foreiga  view.  It  was  translated  into  English  by 
G.  A.  Otis  aa  EitUny  of  the  War  of  the  Ind^>endence  of  the 
United  States  (3  vols.,  Boston,  1820-21).  Of  less  balk  and  more 
philosophical  ia  Adolphe  de  Ciroovut's  "  Conclnsi(ni8  Historiqaes " 
appended  to  the  second  Tolame  of  his  traoBlation '  of  Bancroft's 
tenth  Tolnme  (pp.  251-344).  Henri  Doniol's  Sistoire  de  la  Partici- 
potion  de  la  f^rance  A  V&tablittemetit  dea  Etau-Unit  d'AmMgue 
(Paris,  1886,  6  vols.)  approaches  as  nearly  as  any  histotical  work 
can  to  finality,  and  tends  to  the  destruction  of  feelings  of  American 
gratdinde  to  France  and  Vei^ennes.  Fraiu^is  Soulds's  Hiatoire  dea 
Twvblea  de  VAmMque  Af>glaiae  (4  vols.,  Paris,  1767)  is  oontem- 
poraneous,  and  sometimes  reflects  the  opinions  of  participants. 

II.  Arnold  and  Andri.  —  Isaac  2f.  Arnold's  Life  of  Benedict  Arnold 
(Chicago,  1880)  says  all  that  can  be  said  for  Arnold.'  Aronnd 
Andres  tragic  fate  has  arisen  a  mass  of  literature  which  is  listed  in 
William  Abbatfs  CriaU  of  the  Bevohttion,  Being  the  Story  of  Arnold 
and  Aiidri  (New  York,  1899).  This  volume,  which  was  issued 
nnder  the  auspices  of  the  Empire  State  Society,  Sons  of  the  Bevolu- 
tjon,  has  about  all  there  is  to  say  on  this  subject,  and  is  superbly 
illustrated.  An  older  book  which  is  still  a  standard  work  is  Win- 
throp  Sargent's  Life  of  Andri,  which  was  first  published  with  a 
slightly  different  title.  The  Proceedings  of  a  Board  of  General 
Officers  reapecting  Major  Andri  was  published  at  Philadelphia  in 
1780,  and  has  been  reprinted  more  or  less  fully  in  various  places. 
The  subject  of  the  execution  is  most  carefully  examined  by  Herbert 

ina  tltl*  of  thii  work  ii  Hittoirt  ia  translated  In  tbe  Proetedingt  ttt  the 

dt  I'oction  commuTui  de  la  FraiKa  e(  iJe  Hasuohnaetts  HlBtoiical  SociBty,  Fint 

VAmdriqtM    paw    I'Independanee    du  Series,  zr,  10-6*. 

Statt-DnU  par    Otorge    Bmcntfl  ...  *"Tba  TraMon  of  Benedfct  AtdoM, 

traduit  et  AnmiU  par  U  Chmla  Adolphe  u  pTesented  In  Letten  of  Sir   HeiiTy 

da  Cireourt,  Aeeompagtxt  de  documenU  Clinton  to  Lord  Qeorgs  Qemuin  "  ia  In 

(n<dlU.     The  docameata  fonn  vol.  iii.  Penru^lBanki  Magaxim  of  SiMori/,  udi, 

CircoDTt'e    "  CoDclualons   HlBtorlqnea  "  4]g, 
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Haines,  with  epecifio  references  to  authorities,  in  the  Engliah  Hi»- 
torieal  Revievi,  v,  31.  An  ezoellent  brief  article  is  that  hj  Henry  P. 
Johnston  in  the  Magazine  of  American  HMory,  Tiii,  717. 

Andre's  oase  has  often  been  compared  with  that  of  Nathan  Hale ; 
but  the  two  are  strikingly  dissimilar.  Hale  was  securing  informa- 
tion for  his  general ;  Andr^  was  seducing  the  enemy.  Henry  P. 
Johnston's  Nathan  Haie  possesses  all  the  high  qualities  of  work- 
manship of  this  author. 

Charges  of  treasonable  condact  have  been  made  ag^nst  General 
John  Sulliran  and  G«neral  S.  H.  Farsons,  and  repelled  most 
vigorously  by  descendant  and  biographer.  See  C.  S.  Hall's  Life 
and  IietUn  of  Samuel  ffolden  Parsons  (Binghamton,  1905),  ch.  zziv ; 
and  G.  B.  Loring  in  Magazine  of  American  History,  xz,  286.  These 
charges  originated  in  "Clinton's  Secret  Intelligence"  in  Mngaxine 
of  American  History,  z,  603.  The  statements  upon  which  Sullivan's 
memory  was  attacked  are  in  ibid.,  xi,  166.  Ever  anxious  for  his 
anoeator*s  fame,  T.  C.  Amory  defended  him  in  ibid.,  xi,  353,  and 
also  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society, 
Second  Series,  i,  47.  See  also,  on  a  somewhat  similar  subject,  his 
Oeneral  Sullivan  not  a  Pensioner  of  Inaeme. 

III.  John  Paul  Jones.  —  Because  of  the  Bon  Homme  Richard  epi- 
sode and  of  his  own  meteoric  character,  Jones's  career  has  attracted 
great  interesL  The  biographies  of  him  that  have  been  printed  up 
to  the  present  time '  are  all  poor  reading  except  that  by  Buell. 
This  last  is  a  work  of  fiction — as  its  author  invented  manuscripts 
and  books,  whenever  so  doing  served  his  purposes.  SeeG.  0.  Faullin 
in  the  Proceedings  of  the  United  States  Kaval  Institute,  for 
March,  1910.*  G.  H.  Hart  and  E.  C.  Biddle  in  their  Life  and  Works 
of  Jean  Antoine  Houdon  (Fhiladephia,  1911,  p.  152)  point  out  that 
Baell  cites  as  authority  for  the  height  and  physical  proportions  of 
Jones  %  volume  which  has  no  existence,  and  never  had.  Curiously 
enough,  it  is  upon  this  mythical  book  that  the  identification  and  the 
recovery  of  the  body  of  the  father  of  the  American  navy  depends.' 

The  BoH  Homme  Bichard-Serapis  combat  is  admirably  described 

i8M"EilltoriBl  Note"  Id  Wlnsor'i  John  Paul  Jonu"  by  Jnnlni  DutIb  In 

Jateriea,  tI,  GBa.     In  1603  ths  Ubiai;  SoiM  Atlantic  QuarUrlg. 
ot  CangrMi   pabUabed  k   Calendar  <tf  (TliegoTernment,  In  1907,  printed  a 

Jokn  Pout  Janet  Mamuer^U  in  that  rolame  on  the  John  Paul  Jonet  Com- 

lAmy.  memoraiion  at  Amu^MHs,  April  24, 1906, 

*BtuM't  acooant  of  Jones's  Virgbiia  girlni;  details  of  the  finding  of  the  body 

eitale  i«  expoaed  In  "  Some  Facte  about  and  Its  lemoval  to  America. 
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b7  Captain  Mabon  in  Scr&ner'a  Magaamt,  xxiv,  p.  22.  Jodbb'b 
account  and  that  of  Captain  Pearson  of  the  Sarapit  are  widely 
printed,  and  they  may  advantageously  be  compared  and  read  in 
connection  with  the  account  in  the  Memoin  -of  Captain  Natlianiel 
Fanning,  p.  41,  and  with  those  of  onlookers  from  the  shore,  aa 
that  by  Samuel  Beilby  in  Boyal  Historical  Uanuscripts  Commis- 
sion's Reports,  xit,  Appendix,  Pt.  i,  p.  21.  See  al»o  Tke  Loga  of  the 
Serapia  — >  AUiance  —  Ariel  under  the  command  of  John  Ptud  Jonet, 
1779-1780,  and  Fanning's  Narrative,  both  edited  by  John  S.  Barnes 
and  inclnded  in  the  publications  of  the  Naral  Histtay  Socie^,  as 
vols,  i  and  iL 
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THX   VnSSTSQ   OF   INDBFENDENCB 

In  the  winter  of  1779-80,  Lafayette  returned  to  France 
and  convinced  the  king  and  his  ministers  that  it  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  send  an  army  to  continental  America, 
if  the  guarantee  of  independence  in  the  Treaty  of  Alliance 
was  to  be  something  more  than  a  mere  writing.  Probably 
the  separation  of  the  British  empire  into  two  parts  was 
fore-ordained.  The  tremendous  conflict  that  Britain  now 
had  on  her  hands  was  already  straining  her  resources  to 
the  very  utmost.  France,  too,  was  rapidly  descending  into 
bankruptcy.  The  outcome  of  the  war,  indeed,  was  depend- 
eot  upon  whether  Great  Britain  or  the  Bourbon  powers 
could  hold  out  the  longer,  and  the  probabilities  all  pointed 
to  the  former's  prior  exhaustion.  In  the  determination  of 
this  i^ue,  it  mattered  little  whether  Rocbambeau's  army 
was  in  North  America,  the  West  Indies,  or  Ireland.  Never- 
theless the  king  yielded  to  Lafayette's  entreaties,  and  a 
force  of  7500  men,  comprising  some  of  the  best  regiments 
in  the  French  service  and  ofiicered  by  men  whose  names 
were  famous,  or  were  to  become  so,  was  gathered  together 
and  marched  to  the  seaboard  for  embarkation.'  It  was 
found  to  be  impossible  to  send  them  all  at  once,  but 
enough  vessels  to  carry  5500  of  them  with  supplies  and 
equipment  were  procured,  Lafayette  himself  desired 
the  command  of  this  expedition,  but  it  was  given  to  the 

1  For  tba  booki  rehtlQg  to  tha  FTench  his  mldas  wm  Count  TaiMD,  who  diorv 

o«^«i*tton,    ne   Hota    U   kt    end    of  Lonla  XVI  on  tba  flnt  aUge  of  bli  ill- 

eb^Kar.    Amonftha  offlcoralnRoebtm-  omenod  flight.     See  Wbnrton'i   Diplo- 

beaa'B  force  wen   two    of   Nftpoleon'i  matte  Comipondanea,  1,  401,  4M,  IDT, 
*"nrihlM.  BerttJerand  Dumaa.    One  of 
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Comte  de  Rochambeau,  a  much    older  and  more  experi- 
enced soldier.     On   July  10,  1780,  this  fleet   anchored  in 


Thk  W&h  ih  the  South 
(Ftdid  Gordon'!  HiHory  </  th«  Independence  0/  the  United  Stattt) 

Newport  Harbor.     At  the  moment  Sir  Henry  Clinton  was 
at   New    York,   whither   he    had    hastily   returned    after 
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receiving  the  surrender  of  Cliarleston  from  GeDeral  Benja- 
min Lincoln. 

The  plan  of  the  southern  campaigns  came  from  England, 
and  was  due  to  the  persistent  counselings  of  the  exiled 
royal  governors  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  These 
represented  that  the  loyalists  were  numerous  in  those 
States  and  would  cooperate  most  efficiently  with  a  British 
army.  A  whole  State  might  be  conquered,  or  even  two  or 
three,  and  from  this  southern  base  the  army  might  work 
northward  to  the  conquest  of  Virginia.  A  beginning  was 
made  by  the  seizure  of  Savannah  in  one  of  the  last  days  of 
December,  1778.  No  serious  opposition  was  offered,  and 
the  British  spread  into  the  interior  with  the  assistance  of  a 
force  that  came  from  St.  Augustine  in  Florida,  under  the 
command  of  General  PrevosL  When  it  became  clear  that 
the  attack  on  the  South  was  no  mere  raid,  but  was  the  be- 
ginning of  a  serious  attempt  at  occupation,  a  few  thousand 
men  were  detached  from  the  main  continental  army  and 
sent  southward  under  the  command  of  Benjamin  Lincoln, 
who  had  gained  renown  in  the  Saratoga  campaign.  The 
details  of  the  operations  in  the  year  1779  in  South  Caro- 
lina are  somewhat  vague.'  Frevost  was  unable  to  capture 
Charleston,  although  he  seriously  threatened  that  town. 
On  the  other  hand,  Lincoln,  while  he  was  able  to  compel 
Prevost  to  let  go  his  hold  on  Charleston,  could  not 
turn  him  out  of  Savannah.  Affairs  were  in  this  order, 
when  D'Estaing  sailed  into  the  Savannah  River  with  a 
portion  of  his  fleet  and  essayed  the  capture  of  the  town  in 
conjunction  with  Lincoln.  Here,  again,  cooperation  was 
not  successful,  although  exactly  why  the  attempt  failed  is 
still  a  matter  of  dispute.     D'Estaing's  men  were  sickly; 

3)  coTBn  thli  operation  lo  Joiia, 
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be  was  acting  more  or  less  agaiast  the  geaeral  teoor  of  bis 
instructions,  and  possibly  hastened  operations  unduly.  At 
all  events,  after  a  futile  assault  he  gave  over  the  attempt 
and  saiied  for  France,  passing  up  the  coast  on  his  way. 
The  end  of  the  year,  therefore,  found  the  southern  com- 
batants  in  much  the  same  situation  that  they  had  been  in 
the  spring.  The  departure  of  D'Estaing  for  Europe  left  the 
sea  open  to  Clinton.  He  promptly  took  advantage  of  this  by 
sailing  from  New  York  with  about  seven  thousand  men 
for  South  Carolina  on  December  26,  1779.*  Instead  of 
again  attempting  to  take  his  troops  into  Charleston  Harbor 
he  disembarked  them  at  some  distance  to  the  southward 
and  advanced  overland  to  the  conquest  of  the  city.  Lincolo 
might  have  left  Charleston  to  its  fate  and  preserved  his 
soldiers  for  a  field  campaign.  He  chose  to  shut  himself  in 
the  town,  and  was  captured  with  his  army  by  the  British  in 
May,  1780.*  Clinton  had  with  him  the  two  most  ent«r- 
prisiug  military  men  who  appeared  on  the  British  side 
during  the  war.  Lord  Cornwallis  and  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Banastre  Tarleton.  In  the  weeks  after  the  capture  of 
Charleston  they  won  several  battles  in  the  interior,  and 
these  early  successes  misled  Clinton  as  to  the  scope  and 
permanency  of  bis  conquest.  He  issued  two  proclamations 
direfully  threatening  those  '^ho  remained  contumacious. 
He  then  sailed  northward  to  look  after  Rochambeau  and 
the  Frenchmen.  The  fleet,  which  was  commanded  by 
Admiral  Arbuthnot,  reached  Newport  too  late  to  do  more 
than  blockade  the  port,  and  Clinton  while  trying  to  act 
in  cooperation  with  the  navy  was  promptly  called  back  by 

I  "Jonnial  of  CapUln  PaterRDHBll,  ■BosidM  the   aDtbortttM   aotod  ■■ 

Dec  26,  1TT9-Haf  3,  IT80"  In  Ameri-  Wlmor'a  Jnwrloa,  vi.BM,  «m  tbe  p^w* 

can  HUtorieal  Bevlew,  It,  4T9-S01.   This  printed  la  Uie  Appendix  to  the  CUriw- 

Joarnol  1b  Ysiy  nsetiil  loi  IdantUylDg  (on    Tear  Boot   tor   189T,  w>d  !■  tbi 

dAtei  and  othEr  parUcnlu*.  2forth  Carolina  ReeordM,  zlr,  xr. 
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the  appearance  of  ten  thousand  men  or  more  with  Wash- 
ington at  their  head  in  the  neighborliood  of  the  Harlem 
River. 

When  Lincoln's  misfortune  was  known  in  the  North, 
several  regiments  were  detached  from  the  main  army 
to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  militia  of  Virginia  and 
of  the  Carolinas.  The  task  of  rescuing  the  South  from 
the  invader  was  entrusted  to  Horatio  Gates,  General  Kalh 
having  command  of  the  Continental  contingent.  All  went 
well  with  the  tittle  force  until  North  Carolina  was  reached, 
when  progress  became  every  day  more  painful.  The 
country  was  sparsely  settled,  the  farmers  were  very 
poor,  and  the  roads  were  few  and  far  between.  Militia- 
men from  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  joined  the  expedi- 
tion, and  added  to  the  difBculty  of  procuring  supplies  in 
sufficiently  large  quantities  for  the  soldiers'  needs.  Gates 
and  Kalb  used  every  endeavor  to  push  forward,  but  their 
progress  was  necessarily  slow.  By  this  time  the  British 
had  collected  stores  at  Camden,  which  stands  on  the 
principal  road  from  Charleston  to  the  interior.  Gates 
concentrated  his  force  at  Rugely's  Mills,  about  seventeen 
or  eighteen  miles  to  the  northward.  Cornwallis  had  been 
absent  from  the  front  for  some  time,  but  returned 
at  this  moment  The  two  commanders  determined 
each  to  surprise  the  other,  and  set  out  from  their 
respective  quarters  in  the  same  night.  The  heads  of 
the  two  forces  came  together  near  Sanders  Creek  about 
midway  between  the  two  starting  points.  The  position 
in  which  the  Americans  found  themselves  was  trying 
to  undisciplined  soldiers,  as  most  of  Gates's  men  were. 
They  took  up  their  stations  in  good  order,  but,  when  the 
dawning  light  of  August  16  showed  the  enemy  in  motion 
to    attack  them,  the  militiamen  made  off  without  firing 
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many  shots.  The  regulars,  on  the  other  hand,  stood  so 
firmly  in  their  ranks  that  the  British  killed  or  captured 
nearly  every  one  of  them.  Caught  in  the  mass  of  flee- 
ing militiamen,  Gates  was  hurried  to  tlie  rear.  Night 
found  him  miles  and  miles  away  from  the  scene  of  the 
battle.'  His  career  was  at  an  end.  No  inquiry  was  ever 
held  as  to  his  conduct,  for  Greene  advised  against  it;  but 
he  was  not  again  employed  in  the  field. 

This  victory,  which  is  always  called  the  battle  of  Cam- 
den, greatly  heartened  the  British,  but  nothing  could 
dismay  Sumter,  Marion,  Pickens,  and  other  partisan 
leaders  in  the  Carolinas.  They  were  many  times  defeated 
and  driven  into  hiding,  but  they  always  appeared  again 
in  unexpected  places.  They  beset  the  roads,  shot  down 
the  messengers  from  one  British  force  to  another,  and 
captured  convoys  of  supplies  and  bands  of  loyalists. 
Moreover,  local  loyalist  levies  could  not  be  relied  on  for 
faithful  service,  —  tJiey  constantly  surrendered  to  inferior 
bodies  of  radicals  and  sometimes  went  over  to  the  Amer- 
icans without  any  visible  reason.*  It  fell  out  in  this  way, 
therefore,  that  although  the  British  had  captured  one 
American  army  and  destroyed  another,  CornwalHs  was  ex- 
periencing to  the  full  the  perils  of  operating  in  the  interior 
of  the  Southern  States,  which  had  been  so  graphically  set  be- 
fore Lord  Dartmouth  by  Lord  Barrington  in  October,  1775. 


Carolina  StcortU  <pp.  196-T68)  form  m  by  GnlUordDadte7"<8i>iUAemZ.i<<r<irT 

Inportsot      addltloD    to     Uie    printed  Metitngtr,  il,  146). 

■OlircM.     OovernoT      Mutln      wu      U  ■  "  Col.  Robt.  Ony'a  ObMrr«tk>ni  ob 

Ctlniden  daring  thg  battle;  hia  accoQot  tbe  War  Id  Carallna"  (Bouth  CarolM 

U  In  ibid., XT,  43.    Ostea'a  farce  Is  glren  BUtoHeal  Magatint,  xi,110-lSS)  bix" 

In  ■  ntom   (yorth  Carolina  Rteorda,  of  the  beat  itatementa  from  tbeloTali** 

XT,   163)   ai  2GM  la  all;   of  Uien  the  aide  tliat  ve  have.    He  notea  eqwdallf 

Continentkls   oninberad   10K1.     OI   tba  the  mistaken  policy  of  the  BrltWi  vfi 

total  Dnmbai  421  were  sick  and  109  were  the  TelenUess  ernelty  of  the  ntdleali- 
onforlough.  Anaccoontbyapartlclpant, 
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'« There  must  be  great  danger,"  he  wrote,  "  of  its  [a  British 
expedition]  wanting  many  essential  necessaries,  where  there 
is  so  little  to  be  bad,  so  much  desire  to  prevent  the  having 
that  little,  so  much  difficulty  in  conveying  artillery,  stores, 
provisions,  &c.  and  so  much  hazard  of  losing  communica- 
tion with  the  ships." '  Three  weeks  after  Camden,  these  un- 
certainties were  brought  home  to  Cornwallis  by  the  disaster 
which  befell  Ferguson  and  his  riflemen  at  King's  Mountain. 
Major  Patrick  Ferguson  was  an  active  officer,  well  skilled 
in  frontier  fighting,  and  his  command  was  one  of  the  best 
loyalist  regiments  in  the  British  service.  At  the  moment 
he  had  wandered  far  away  from  headquarters  to  secure 
recruits  among  the  tories  of  the  Upper  Regions.  The  ap- 
pearance of  this  expedition  aroused  the  ire  of  the  radical 
settlers  in  the  mountains.  Led  by  Sevier,  Shelby,  and 
Campbell,  they  gathered  secretly  and  rode  rapidly  on  the 
track  of  Ferguson  and  his  men.  Scenting  danger,  he 
had  started  backward  to  gain  touch  with  the  main  army. 
The  pioneers  suddenly  came  upon  him  on  a  small  elevated 
plateau,  known  as  King's  Mountain.*  The  battle  that  fol- 
lowed (October  7,  1780)  was  the  severest  action  of  the 
war  since  Bunker  Hill.  Again  and  again  the  Americans 
charged  up  the  hill,  and  were  driven  back  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet.  At  last  Ferguson  himself  was  killed,  hundreds 
of  his  men  were  dead  or  disabled,  and  the  rest  surrendered. 
Ordinarily  the  loss  of  a  thousand  men  more  or  less  would 
not  mean  much  in  war,  but  with  an  expedition  like  that 
of  Comwallis's,  consisting  of  a  few  thousand  only,  isolated 

'  PolUieal  Life  of  William  Wildraan,  pot's  scent  or  giMp ;  bot  a  fair  hare  been 

Piscounf    Barringtim,    compiUd  from  printed  In  the  Iforih  Carolini)  Jlceordi 

0n[(rina(  Popart,  by  his  brother,  Shate,  (vol.  it),  that  were  unknowo  to  hlni. 

Blibop  of  Dorham,  p.  102.  Oliver    F.    Temple's    ofaaptar    od    the 

1  I^man  C.  Draper's  Eing't  Maun-  battle  in  hla   Ea*l   Tenntuee  and  lA* 

lain  and  Ui  Htroei  !■  sUll  the  ttaodard  Cteil  War  lagood  — alttaongbMinewhat 

work.   Not  many  doounentsalndedDra-  nncritlcal  In  places. 
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io  the  interior  parts  of  Carolina,  the  disaster  was  a  most 
telling  one.  Its  immediate  effect  was  to  induce  him  to 
order  Leslie,  who  had  been  sent  to  Virginia  by  Clinton,  to 
take  his  men  to  Charleston  as  fast  as  he  could,  and  then 
to  march  with  ail  speed  for  Camden. 

The  year  1781,  that  was  to  end  so  gloriously  for  America, 
began  in  deepest  gloom.  Every  winter  the  army  dwindled 
to  almost  nothing.  Hitherto  those  who  remained  in  arms 
had  generally  borne  starvation  and  exposure  with  a  forti- 
tude that  still  arouses  admiration.  In  the  first  months  of 
this  year  a  mutiny  by  the  Pennsylvania  line'  for  a 
moment  seemed  to  foreshadow  the  end.  At  least  so  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  thought.  He  sent  emissaries  to  extend 
a  welcoming  hand  to  the  mutineers,  but  they  contemptu- 
ously repelled  the  British  beguilers.  They  were  weary  of 
the  tergiversations  of  their  rulers  and  worn  down  by  star- 
vation. They  left  the  service  at  the  first  opportunity 
which  the  vacillation  of  the  Pennsylvania  governors  af- 
forded them.  When  some  of  the  Jersey  tine,  following 
their  example,  mutinied  a  few  weeks  later,  Washington 
himself  took  the  matter  in  hand.  He  sent  a  superior  force 
from  other  regiments  to  overawe  the  mutineers.  Tliey 
returned  to  their  duty,  a  few  of  them  being  at  once  executed. 
The  finances  were  in  a  more  deplorable  condition  than 
the  army ;  and  the  people,  except  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  British  forces,  seemed  indiflFerent.  Washington 
and  a  handful  of  resolute  men  alone  stood  forth  as  the 
embodiment  of  a  national  spirit. 

>  PrsTlooaly,     In    Ha^,     ITSD,   two  Cllntoa'a   abMOce.    He  conoetved   th«t 

Connectlcat    regimen U    luid    mutinied.  thii   moment   at    oonfiulon   would   be 

Tlie  soldlen   denlMcd   that  they  muit  opportune  for  a  timely  Btrokei  bat  be 

hare  tool  or  would  seek  It  at  the  polet  marched   only  ■  litUe   way   Into   Ktw 

of  the  bayonet ;  bntthelrofflcen  Indaced  Jersey  when  the  ilaicg  of  tbe  ooontiT^ 

them  toretnrnto  thelrquarten.  Oeneral  ilde  convlncwl  him  that  tbe  aooner  he 

KnypbaoKn,  the  Heanian  commander,  retained  the  abore  of  New  Toik  Harbor, 

was  in   charg«   at   New   York   during  tbe  better. 
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For  England  tbe  case  was  eveo  more  desperate  than  it 
'was  for  America.  She  was  still  on  a  specie-paying  basis,  it 
is  true,  but  her  credit  was  nearly  gone.  No  new  sources 
of  taxation  appeared,  and  the  last  loan  was  raised  at  a 
ruiaous  discount.  At  this  moment  another  enemy  appeared 
openly  on  the  water. 

Since  1776  the  Dutch  had  permitted  the  Americans  to' 
make  the  freest  use  of  the  roadsteads  and  warehouses  at 
St.  Eustatia  and  St.  Martin  in  the  West  Indies,  and  had 
received  them  most  hospitably  at  Amsterdam  and  Rotter- 
dam. The  supply  of  saltpeter,  which  formed  tbe  basis  of 
gunpowder,  was  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch  East 
India  Company  and  its  rival  of  England.  The  latter  sold 
its  stock  to  its  own  government;  the  Dutch  sold  much  of 
theirs  to  the  Americans.  They  took  Virginia  tobacco  in 
exchange,  and  when  this  was  lacking  sold  them  gunpowder 
and  steel  and  whatever  else  they  wanted  on  credit. 
Toward  the  close  of  1780,  the  English  became  aware  that 
a  treaty  was  actually  in  agitation  between  America  and 
Holland,  and  declared-  ^^i*.  England's  commercial  success 
and  her  arrogant  attitude  toward  her  competitors  had 
angered  others  besides  the  Spaniards,  the  French,  and  the 
Dutch.  The  sea  traders  of  northern  Europe  saw  their 
opportunity  in  the  prevailing  contest.  They  set  up  their 
own  rules  as  to  tbe  rights  and  duties  of  neutrals  in  time 
of  war,  and  announced  their  determination  to  enforce  them 
by  warships  if  necessary.  This  league  is  hence  known  as 
the  Armed  Neutrality. 

In  the  autumn  of  1779  a  new  man  was  appointed  to 

chief  comnumd  of  the  British  fleets  in  American  waters, 

Sir  George  Brydges  Rodney.     He  was  a  tory,  was  sixty- 

'  six  years  of  age,  and    so    far  had  distinguished  himself 

rather  as  a  gamester  than  as  a  sea  fighter.     In  December, 
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1779,  he  sailed  from  Portsmouth,  convoying  a  fleet  of  trans- 
ports and  supply  vessels  for  the  relief  of  Gibraltar.  On 
the  way  he  captured  a  small  squadron  of  Spanish  line  of 
battle  ships,  saw  bis  charge  safely  under  the  guns  of  the 
famous  batteries,  and  then  steered  westward.  The  French 
commander  in  the  West  Indies  was  the  Comte  de  Guichen. 
His  fleet  was  superior  in  numbers  and  guns,  and  be  was  a 
gCMjd  officer.  Nevertheless  Rodney  was  able  to  defeat  bis 
attempts  to  recapture  St.  Lucia,  although  he  could  not 
bring  him  to  a  decisive  action.  The  fall  of  1780,  dur- 
ing the  hurricane  season,  Rodney  spent  at  New  York, 
much  to  the  dismay  of  Arbuthnot,  who  lost  several  thou- 
sand pounds  of  prize  money  owing  to  the  presence  of  his 
superior  on  the  station.'^  Besides  thus  getting  on  the 
worst  possible  terms  with  the  admiral,  Rodney  also  fell 
out  with  Clinton,  whom  he  accused  of  overfondness  for 
the  fleshpots  and  theatrical  entertainments  of  the  town. 
Each  of  them  wrote  home  refusing  to  serve  with  the  other, 
and  Arbuthnot  requested  to  be  relieved  as  speedily  as 
possible."  Those  were  the  days  of  port  and  gout.  On  the 
famous  12th  of  April,  1782,  the  day  of  his  great  battle 
with  De  Grasse,  off  Dominica,  Rodney  passed  most  of  the 
time  sitting  in  an  armchair  on  the  quarterdeck  of  the 
FormidiMe,  a  three-decker  of  ninety-eight  guns,  directing 
the  greatest  naval  combat  of  the  generation.  Age,  disease, 
and  disappointment  had  made  him  a  physical  wreck,  and 
account  for  much  of  the  dislike  which  his  equals  and  in- 
feriors felt  for  him.     The  ill  feeling  between  him  and  those 

1  Admtrml  Unniot  Arbathaot  in  ITBO  *  He  wrote  to  Slapbsus,  Bacieiuj  of 

bad  been   flftj-flve  yean  In  the  navy,  the  Admiralty  (Febniaiy  IB,  ITSl)  that 

baving  eotered  It  when  he  waa  tonrleen.  all  order  waa  "  violated  and  the  Board 
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with  whom  he  worked  was  among  the  potent  providences 
that  made  for  American  independence. 

In  December,  1780,  Sir  Samuel  Hood  sailed  from  Eng- 
land with  a  reenforcement  of  battleships  for  Rodney's 
fleet  and  a  large  convoy  of  merchantmen.  At  about  the 
same  time,  Comte  de  Grasse,  with  a  great  armament,  sailed 
from  Brest.  The  news  of  the  war  with  Holland  reached 
the  West  Indies  shortly  before  De  Grasse.  For  a  long 
time  St.  Eustatia  had  been  hated  and  coveted  by  Rodney. 
It  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  military  and  naval 
arsenal  for  the  American  revolutionists  and  their  allies. 
Moreover,  the  British  West  India  planters  were  none  too 
loyal,  and  British  merchants  were  making  fortunes  at  St. 
Eustatia,  dealing  in  American  produce  and  selling  to  the 
Americans  and  to  British  planters  those  things  that  were  for- 
bidden by  acts  of  Parliament  and  dictates  of  patriotism 
and  many  things,  too,  that  Rodney  needed  for  his  ships. 
It  was  a  nest  of  rebels  and  thieves,  so' he  said.  Leaving 
Hood  to  look  out  for  De  Grasse,  Rodney  himself  pounced 
upon  St.  Eustatia  before  the  Dutch  governor  had  begun 
to  prepare  for  defense.  The  spoils  were  tremendous,  and 
variously  estimated  from  two  million  pounds  to  three 
millions.  The  British  also  pursued  a  fleet  that  had  left 
the  island  a  short  time  previously  for  Holland,  and  captured 
it.  For  a  month  they  kept  the  Dutch  flag  flying,  and 
thereby  lured  a  vessel  a  day  under  their  guns.  At  length 
Rodney  felt  that  his  financial  future  was  secure.  He  per- 
sooally  oversaw  the  selling  of  much  of  the  loot,  and  sent  the 
rest  to  England ;  the  vessels  carrying  the  latter  falling  into 
the  hands  of  La  Motte  Piquet  and  a  French  fleet.  In  his 
rage  against  the  cupidity  of  British  colonial  merchants,  and 
quite  forgetful  of  his  own,  Rodney  had  not  realized  that 
legally  he  had  no  right  whatever  to  the  goods  that  had 
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actually  belonged  to  loyal  EDglishmen  before  the  dec- 
laration of  war.  They  pursued  him  in  Parliament  and 
courts  of  law,  made  miserable  the  last  ten  years  of 
his  existence,  and  preserved  for  us  the  facts  as  to  Sl 
Eustatia  and  its  commerce.  Meantime  De  Grasse  had 
slipped  by  Hood  and  joined  the  French  squadron  at  Fort 
Royal,  Martinique.^ 

Since  July,  1780,  the  French  army  and  fleet  had  remained 
at  NewporL  Their  presence  there  had  brightened  the 
monotonous  life  of  many  a  New  England  lady,  and  the 
good  French  gold  and  silver  had  cheered  the  farmers  and 
tradesmen  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island.  Otherwise 
Rochambeau  and  his  Frenchmen  had  not  as  yet  affected  the 
war,  except  by  keeping  a  large  force  immovable  at  New  York. 
In  May,  1781,  Barras  with  a  few  ships  newly  arrived  from 
France  anchored  in  Newport  Harbor.  He  brought  no 
troops,  but  reported  that  in  the  summer  De  Grasse  would 
bring  his  fleet  northward,  and  with  it  three  thousand 
soldiers.  Washington  suggested  that  this  accession  of 
force  would  enable  the  allies  to  capture  New  York.  Rocham- 
beau disapproved  of  the  project.  His  published  instructions 
were  to  place  himself  under  Washington's  orders,  but  he 
must  have  had  secret  directions,  because  he  had  no  hesitar 
tion  in  advising  De  Grasse  to  seek  the  Chesapeake  instead 
of  Sandy  Hook.  He  further  told  him  of  the  weak  condition 
of  the  American  army  and  of  the  depleted  state  of  the 
Continental  finances.  With  admirable  skill  De  Grasse 
subtracted  himself  and  his  fleet  from  British  observation, 
and  sought  the  French  colony  of  Hayti.  There  he  secured 
three  thousand  soldiers  and  some  artillery,  and  borrowed 
bullion  from  a  neighboring  Spanish  governor.     De  Grasse 
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seDt  word  to  Washington  and  Rocbambeau  that  be  was 
sailing  for  the  Chesapeake  with  ships,  soldiers,  and  money, 
that  bis  stay  on  the  coast  would  be  brief,  but  that  be 
hoped  something  solid  might  be  accomplished.  In  the  midst 
of  these  transactions  Cornwallis  sat  himself  down  at  York- 
town  and  awaited  his  fate.  Rodney,  remembering  his 
unpleasantnesses  at  New  York,  never  dreaming  that  De 
Grasse  would  take  his  whole  fleet  northward,  and  wishing 
also  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  St.  Eustatia  treasure,  sent 
Hood  with  fourteen  sail  of  the  line  to  follow  the  enemy,  and 
himself  left  for  England  to  recuperate  his  health  in  the 
pump  room  at  Bath. 

In  the  three  months  after  King's  Mountain,  affairs  in 
the  Carolinas  had  taken  on  a  new  aspect,  for  Cornwallis 
had  been  given  a  free  hand  by  his  superiors  in  England  and 
Nathanael  Greene  had  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  Ameri- 
can forces  in  the  South,  It  made  little  difference  who 
was  in  chief  command  in  America ;  Germain  always  en- 
couraged insubordination  in  his  second.  When  Howe  was 
first,  he  encouraged  Clinton  ;  when  Clinton  was  flrst,  be 
encouraged  Cornwallis.  In  the  latter  case  he  even  went 
so  far  as  to  make  him  practically  independent  of  the  titular 
commander-in-chief.  The  result  was  that  between  them 
Germain  and  Cornwallis  again  took  up  the  design  of  in- 
vading North  Carolina.  It  was  in  the  flrst  stages  of  this 
renewal  of  invasion  that  Nathanael  Greene  appeared  in 
the  South. 

Of  all  the  soldiers  of  the  Revolution,  Greene  most  nearly 
approached  genius.  Of  Quaker  family,  he  had  perfected 
himself  in  all  that  pertains  to  war  by  reading  every  book 
within  reach  or  that  could  be  procured  and  by  serving  in 
the  militia  of  his  colony.  He  came  to  Boston  at  the  head 
of  the  Rhode    Island    troops,   attracted    the   attention   of 
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Wfishington,  and  rose  rapidly  in  rank  and  responsibility. 
He  reached  Charlotte  in  North  Carolina  on  one  of  the  first 
days  of  December,  1780.  On  his  way  south  he  gathered 
together  what  he  could  of  men,  food,  clothing,  and  military 
necessaries,  and  left  Steuben  in  Virginia  to  gather  more  and 
forward  them  to  him.  Greene  had  only  a  few  hundred 
regulars  and  a  variable  body  of  militia,  but  his  officers 
were  of  the  best  and  could  be  implicitly  relied  upon. 
Foremost  of  them  was  Daniel  Morgan,'  whose  presence  on 
many  a  hardly  contested  field  has  been  frequently  noted. 
As  yet  he  had  exercised  no  important  independent  command. 
Greene,  instead  of  keeping  his  little  force  in  one  body,  di- 
vided it  into  two  parts  ;  one  on  either  flank  of  the  route 
by  which  Comwallis  must  seek  the  interior  of  North  Caro- 
lina,—  if  he  were  to  carry  out  his  intended  invasion. 
The  western  body  Greene  entrusted  to  Morgan. 

As  soon  as  Morgan's  presence  to  the  west  was  reported 
to  Comwaltis,  he  detached  Tarleton  and  his  "Legion"  and 
some  other  troops  to  capture  him,  or  to  drive  him 
away.  It  turned  out  far  otherwise,  for  Morgan  disposed 
bis  men  so  skillfully  at  the  Cowpens  (January  17,  1781) 
that  he  killed  or  captured  nearly  alt  of  Tarleton's  men,  that 
leader  and  forty  or  fifty  more  escaping  only  by  the  speed 
of  their  horses.  At  once  Morgan  set  about  withdrawing 
from  the  field.  He  sent  bis  prisoners  to  Virginia,  without 
even  taking  time  to  count  them.  When  the  news  of  this 
victory  came  to  Greene,  he,  too,  put  his  part  of  the  army 
in  motion  for  Virginia,  by  way  of  Guilford  Court  House, 
and  rode  rapidly  across  the  country  to  be  at  the  post  of 
danger.  Now  followed  one  of  the  most  dramatic  retreats 
in  military  annals.     Cornwallis  burned  his  heavy  baggage 

iJsmea  OrahKni'i  Lift  of  Oeneral 
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and  destroyed  quantities  of  military  supplies  that  his  men 
might  march  all  the  faster;  but  in  vain.  The  American 
retreat  was  admirably  conducted,  and  the  forces  of  nature 
fought  for  the  revolutionists.  One  river  after  another  rose 
in  flood,  when  the  Americans  had  crossed,  detaining  the 
British  a  day  or  so.  By  Greene's  orders  alt  the  boats  on  the 
River  Dan,  which  flows  by  the  boundary  of  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina,  had  been  collected  at  one  place.  Passing 
Guilford,  Greene  united  his  two  detachments,  marched  to 
the  Dan,  and  crossed  over  to  the  Virginia  side,  his  last  boat 
leaving  just  as  the  head  of  the  British  columns  appeared. 
Comwallis  now  called  the  loyal  people  of  North  Caro- 
lina to  the  royal  standard.  Some  of  them  answered 
the  summons,  but  the  Carolina  loyalists  had  been  so 
harshly  treated  by  their  radical  neighbors  that  they  gen- 
erally preferred  to  wait  until  the  British  forces  bad  gained 
some  decided  advantage.  A  party  of  them  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Americans,  which  did  not  add  to  their  en* 
thusiasm.  In  a  short  time  Greene  was  able  to  collect  a 
numerous  body  of  recruits.  He  then  recrossed  the  Dan, 
entirely  unannounced,  and  advanced  with  his  whole  force  to 
Guilford  Court  House.  Unhappily  illness  obliged  Morgan 
to  leave  the  field,  but  Greene  adopted  the  tactics  that  had 
been  so  successful  at  the  Cowpens.  He  placed  his  militia 
in  two  lines  in  the  front ;  his  regulars  he  posted  on  a  strong 
position  in  the  rear.  The  battle  that  followed  was  one  of 
the  severest  in  modern  times.  The  British  and  Hessians 
lost  in  killed  and  wounded  between  one  fourth  and  one 
third  of  their  whole  number.'  The  American  militia 
fought  as  they  seldom  did,  and  the  regulars  beat  off  all 
attacks;  but  Greene,  unwilling  to  risk  his  army  further, 
ordered  a  retreat.     Cornwallis  called  it  a  victory,  but  an- 
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other  such  would  have  ruined  his  army  beyond  repair. 
As  it  was,  he  left  his  wounded  to  the  care  of  bis  opponent, 
and  marched  as  fast  as  be  could  to  Wilmington,  where  sup- 
plies had  been  gathered  for  him. 

At  first  Greene  thought  of  pursuing  the  British,  but  he, 
too,  was  in  need  of  powder  and  lead,  and  many  of  his 
troops  had  only  a  few  days  left  to  serve.  Realizing  that 
he  could  not  catch  up  with  Cornwallis  in  time  to  deal  an 
effective  blow,  he  turned  southward,  and  marched  with  his 
regulars  to  the  vicinity  of  Camden,  where  were  some  Brit- 
ish troops  whom  Cornwallis  had  left  behind  when  he  started 
in  pursuit  of  Morgan.  These  were  commanded  by  Lord 
Rawdon.  Greene  stationed  himself  on  Hobkirk*s  Hill, 
not  far  from  the  British  post,  and  was  most  unexpectedly 
attacked  (April  25, 1781).  This  time  an  accident  suddenly 
placed  his  whole  army  in  danger,  and  again  he  was  obliged 
to  retreat.  Rawdon  on  his  part  retired  from  Camden  to 
Charleston,  where  there  was  a  considerable  garrison. 
Greene  now  laid  siege  to  a  frontier  post,  Ninety-six.  In 
this  operation  he  did  not  show  himself  so  skillful  as  in  the 
field.  Rawdon  now  received  reenforcements  from  Ireland, 
and  again  marched  up  into  the  country.  Greene  could  not 
meet  him  in  battle,  and  retreated.  Taking  the  garrison 
with  him,  Rawdon  returned  to  Charleston,  and  from  this 
time  the  interior  of  South  Carolina  was  free  from  the 
enemy.  In  the  autumn  (September  8,  1781)  one  more 
battle  was  fought,  this  time  at  Eutaw  Springs.  Here,  again, 
Greene  was  obliged  to  retire  from  the  field ;  but  here, 
again,  all  the  fruits  of  victory  were  his,  for  the  British  re- 
turned to  the  seaboard.1     In  these  campaigns  in   North 

iQrMDa  dMcrtbed  this  battia  In  •  obstinaer  tbat  would  do  bonor  to  tbe 
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Carolina  and  South  Carolina  with  insufficient  forces  and 
with  scanty  supplies,  b;  skillful  manceuvering  Greene  had 
compelled  the  British  to  abandon  alt  the  posts  they  held  in 
the  interior.  In  this  accomplishment  he  had  been  power- 
fully assisted  by  Sumter,  Marion,  Pickens,  and  their  partisan 
troops.  The  ultimate  reason  for  British  failure  in  the 
southernmost  states  was  their  inability  to  place  a  sufficiently 
large  force  in  the  field  to  overcome  the  odds  that  nature 
and  man  raised  against  them. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton,  on  the  one  side,  and  Germain  and 
Comwallis,  on  the  other,  were  now  hopelessly  at  odds. 
Clinton,  baring  the  responsibility  weighing  on  his  shoulders, 
and  realizing  the  insufficiency  of  his  means  to  accomplish 
anything  in  the  way  of  conquest,  wished  to  worry  the 
Americans  by  sending  formidable  expeditions,  first  in  one 
direction  and  then  in  another,  to  destroy  their  commerce 
and  break  down  their  economic  life.  Comwallis,  over- 
valuing his  successes,  gave  Germain  a  wrong  impression  of 
their  importance.  The  result  was  that  the  Secretary,  act- 
ing on  information  that  v/aa  already  three  months  old, 
gave  Comwallis  permission  to  carry  out  plans  that  were 
unsuited  to  the  actual  condition  when  the  consent  reached 
America ;  and  Comwallis,  feeling  that  the  minister  was 
behind  him,  was  inclined  to  take  his  own  tine. 

Pursuing  his  idea  of  desultory  expeditions,  and  also  to 
relieve  the  pressure  on  Comwallis,  Clinton  had  carried  the 
war  into  Virginia.  In  October,  1780,  he  sent  Leslie  with 
twenty-five  hundred  men  to  the  Chesapeake ;  but  this  force 
Comwallis  had  drawn  to  himself.  In  December,  there- 
fore, Clinton  dispatched  Benedict  Arnold,  now  a  British 
major-general,  to  the  Old  Dominion  with  fourteen  hundred 
men,  most  of  them  loyalists.  Arnold  acted  with  his  usual 
vigor,  and  inflicted  much  damage.     Washington  and  Ro- 
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chambeau  thereupon  formed  a  plaa  for  a  combined  naval 
and  military  expedition  to  capture  the  traitor  and  bring 
him  to  a  place  where  his  deserta  could  be  meted  out  to 
him.  To  this  end,  Lafayette  with  a  picked  body  of  men 
marched  southward  in  February,  1781.  The  idea  was  that 
ships  and  men  from  Newport  should  act  with  him  to 
capture  the  traitor.  Intelligence  of  this  scheme  induced 
Clinton  to  send  General  Phillips  with  three  thousand  men 
and  a  strong  naval  escort  to  the  Chesapeake.  There  were 
the  delays  inevitable  to  cooperative  ventures,  and  the  French 
retired  without  having  accomplished  anything  except  to 
draw  more  British  troops  to  Virginia.'  Instead  of  return- 
ing to  New  York,  Phillips  disembarked  his  soldiers  and 
joined  Arnold.  This  was  the  situation  when  Comwallis 
at  Wilmington  took  into  consideration  plans  for  the 
future.  To  invade  North  Carolina  again  was  plainly 
out  of  the  question.  The  logical  thing  would  have  been 
to  go  to  Charleston  by  sea  and  from  that  point  again 
take  up  the  conquest  of  the  interior.  Any  movement 
of  this  kind  savored  too  much  of  failure  and  retreat 
Besides,  Cornwallis  argued  that  as  long  as  Virginia  ^as 
able  to  pour  men  and  supplies  into  North  Carolina,  the 
conquest  of  the  latter  was  hopeless.  He  decided  to 
go  northward  and  join  Phillips  in  the  hope,  perchance, 
that  fortune  might  smile  more  sweetly  upon  him.  On 
April  26,  1781,  the  day  of  Hobkirk's  Hill,  with  seven- 
teen hundred  men'  he  left  Wilmington  for  the  north  — 
and  Yorktown. 
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The  military  situation  was  now  complicated  in  ttie 
extreme.  The  British  forces  were  scattered  along  the 
coast.  At  Halifax  there  was  a  small  garrison;  on  the 
Penobscot,  at  Castine,  a  few  hundred  men  held  a  fort 
At  New  York  was  the  main  army  strictly  confined  within 
its  lines ;  at  Charleston,  Savannah,  and  St.  Augustine 
were  other  garrisons,  likewise  immovable,  while  each 
British  island  iu  the  West  Indies  had  also  its  military 
protectors."  The  seven  thousand  men  with  Cornwallis 
formed  the  only  force  that  was  free  to  move.  The  safety 
of  every  one  of  these  detachments  and  of  the  main  army 
at  New  York  depended  upon  the  control  of  the  sea,  for  the 
Americans  and  the  French  were  free  to  move  on  the  land. 
At  any  moment  when  sea  power  passed  from  the  British 
to  the  allies,  not  one  of  their  garrisons  or  detachments 
was  safe. 

Lafayette's  total  force  in  Virginia  was  less  than  one 
quarter  of  that  which  Cornwallis  now  had  under  his 
orders ;  but  in  Virginia,  as  elsewhere,  the  militia  were 
active  and  compelled  the  British  to  keep  together  in  large 
bodies.  Cornwallis  chased  Lafayette  from  one  side  of 
the  State  to  the  other,  and  then  returned  to  the  seaboard, 
closely  attended  by  the  Marquis.^  Wayne  with  the 
remnant  of  the  Pennsylvania  Contitientals  had  joined 
Lafayette.  The  British  caught  them  while  crossing  the 
James  at  Green  Spring ;  but  fortune  favoring  the  Amer- 
icans, Wayne  and  his  men  extricated  themselves.  It  was 
at  this  time  that  Clinton  became  obsessed  with  the  idea 
that  a  formidable  attack  on  New  York  was  about  to  be 
made.     He  directed  Cornwallis  to  fortify  a  naval  station 

I80O,  Inelndiiig  Uioae  wtUi  Arnold  and  iJeffenon'sagility  In  keeping  ont  of 

PbilUpi.    Tbe  Iktter  dted  witfatn  a  feir  hann's  way  pleBaed  hli  political  oppo- 

dajs,  sod  Cornwallis  Mttt  the  formei  to  nents  and  led  to  ezplanatloni.  Bee  Foid'* 

New  Tork.  Writijigt  qfJ^trion,  Till,  3S3-3T4. 
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at  Old  Point  Comfort  or  Yorktown,  and  send  some 
thousands  of  his  men  to  New  York.  They  were  actually 
on  shipboard,  when  another  tetter  arrived  countermanding 
the  order  for  their  return.  In  the  midst  of  these  dis- 
couragements and  contradictions,  Cornwallis  fortified 
Yorktown,  for  there  the  water  was  deep  and  conditions 
favored  a  naval  base,  which  was  much  desired  by  the 
seamen.  At  almost  the  same  moment  word  came  to 
Washington  from  De  Grasse  that  his  fleet  with  three 
thousand  soldiers  on  board  would  be  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Chesapeake  on  the  first  day  of  September  or  there- 
abouts ;  his  leading  ship  sighted  Cape  Henry  on  August  29, 
five  days  later  the  van  of  the  allied  forces  reached  the 
Head  of  Elk.  For  years  Washington  had  ardently  desired 
to  regain  possession  of  New  York  City.  He  had  sug- 
gested this,  and  certainly  the  time  was  most  opportune, 
for  De  Grasse's  fleet  combined  with  the  French  naval 
armament  at  Newport  greatly  outnumbered  the  squadrons 
of  Graves  and  Hood.  It  was  not  so  to  be,  and  Washing- 
ton, thinking  only  of  doing  well  that  which  his  hand  found 
to  do,  made  the  best  arrangements  possible  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  Hudson  against  Clinton's  army ;  •  then  with 
two  thousand  Americans  and  five  thousand  French,  he 
passed  through  the  Jerseys  and  was  across  the  Susque- 
hanna before  Clinton  realized  that  Comwatlis  and  not 
himself  was  the  objective  of  the  allies. 

Before  leaving  for  England,  Rodney  sent  a  dispatch  to 
Arbuthnot,  whom  he  supposed  to  be  still  in  command  on 
the  North   American  station,  that  De  Grasse  was  going 

'Wftifalngton  left  Haath  In  command  atate  troops  and  som«  mllltla  leglmenU. 

of  the  poaU  of  tt«  Higblands  with  fin  Othei  militia  regiments,  principatl;  from 

thonaand   men.       These    fnclnded    tea  Hew  England,    were   stationed    to  the 

Haaaacbnsetts    oonttneatal     regiments,  nonliward   ot    Albany    ooder   GenemI 

with  the  exception  o(  tbe  "light  com-  Stark  to  guard  agt^nst  aaotber  invasioa 

panias."     Thero  were  also  New  York  Irom  Caiuda. 
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northward  with  some  of  his  ships  and  that  he  would  be 
followed  by  Hood  with  a  portion  of  the  British  West 
India  fleet.  At  first  Rodney  ordered  only  eight  liue-of-battle- 
ships  to  the  northward,  but  this  number  was  later  in- 
creased to  fourteen,  and  another  dispatch  vessel  was  also 
sent  to  New  York.'  At  this  time  Graves  was  away  to 
the  eastward  with  his  fleet,  and  these  dispatch  vessels, 
seeking  him,  were  captured.  It  fell  out,  therefore,  that 
Hood  himself  brought  the  news  of  De  Grasse's  coming 
northward.  When  at  length  Graves  and  Hood  joined 
at  New  York,  it  was  necessary  for  the  former  to  spend 
some  days  in  replenishing  supplies,  and  it  was  the  6th  of 
September  when  his  leading  frigates  made  the  mouth  of 
Chesapeake  Bay.  There  a  number  of  great  ships  at  anchor 
were  seen  extending  across  the  entrance  of  the  bay,  from 
Cape  Henry  northward  to  the  Middle  Ground.  De  Grasse  at 
ODce  slipped  his  moorings  and  stood  out  to  sea.  For  once 
the  Frenchmen  sought  the  battle.'  The  wind  was  light. 
The  water  was  shoal  in  places.  The  two  fleets  approached 
each  other  cornerwise.  Graves  signaled  his  captains  to 
lay  their  ships  alongside  the  enemy.  They  refused  to 
break  away  from  tradition — for  which  they  got  a  pen 
lashing  the  next  day.  The  foremost  ships  suffered  severely. 
After  some  hours  the  fleets  separated,  and,  although  in 
sight  of  one  another  for  several  days,  did  not  renew  the 
fight.  The  losses  in  men  were  about  equal  and  were  not 
heavy,  but  the  British  suffered  severely  in  the  foundering 
of  the  Terrible,  a  line-of-battle^hi0,  three  days  after  the 
encounter,  and  in  serious  damage  to  the  masts  of  the 
Intrepid.  Graves  was  in  no  position  to  renew  the  combat, 
and  returned  to  New  York.     De  Grasse  went  back  to  his 

*  8m  Not*  m  at  end  of  <SbMptKr. 
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anchorage,  and  there  found  that  Bairas,  making  a  wide 
sweep  from  Newport,  had  safely  passed  the  enemy  with 
fire  liners,  some  frigates,  and  vessels  bearing  a  train  of 
siege  artillery. 

While  De  Grasse  w^  away  on  this  important  business, 
the  American  and  French  troops  from  the  northward  had 
beeD  ferried  down  the  bay.  Soon  all  were  united  in  front 
of  Yorktown.  They  numbered  sixteen  thousand  in  all, 
two  thirds  of  them  Frenchmen.  Outside  of  the  actual 
lines  of  investment  were  Virginia  militiamen  in  undefin- 
able  numbers.  They  watched  the  roads  and  occupied  im- 
portant points  for  miles  around,  insuring  that  the  British 
would  not  get  very  far  into  the  country,  provided  they 
were  able  to  escape  from  the  town.  The  York  River,  like 
its  companions,  the  Potomac,  the  Rappahannock,  and  the 
James,  is  really  an  arm  of  the  bay.  It  is  formed  by  the 
coming  together  of  the  Pamunkey  and  Mattapony.  For 
the  greater  part  of  its  length,  it  is  wide  and  deep.  Not 
far  from  the  mouth  the  two  banks  suddenly  approach  one 
another.  At  this  point  on  the  southern  side  is  Yorktown, 
and  directly  opposite  is  Gloucester  Point.  In  front  of 
Yorktown  to  the  west  and  south,  except  along  the  river 
bank,  the  ground  was  low  and  marshy  with  a  few  bits  of 
upland,  but  to  the  eastward,  it  was  firm.  The  position 
was  strong  for  operations  on  a  small  *)ale,  but  was  cir- 
cumscribed for  so  large  a  body  of  men  as  Comwallis  had 
with  hira.  On  the  other  band,  he  did  not  have  enough 
to  defend  au  outer  line  of  works  which  had  been  thrown 
up  and  to  hold  Gloucester  Point.  At  all  events,  he  did 
not  try  to  maintain  the  outer  line,  but  at  once  withdrew 
to  the  inner  forts,  retaining  possession  only  of  two  ad- 
vanced redoubts  on  the  eastern  face. 

The  French  engineers  were  well  trained  and  experienced 
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officers,  and  made  no  mistakes  in  their  arrangements. 
Parallels  were  opened  at  proper  distance  (October  5)  and 
in  an  orthodox  manner,  and  the  siege  went  on  steadily 
and  successfully  for  ten  days  or  so.     By  this  time  the 


(Fnm  Btadm&n'B  ^ttorg  <^  tKt  Amtrieim  ITor) 

trenches  had  so  far  advanced  that  the  capture  of  the  two 
redoubts  had  become  necessary.  The  performance  of  this 
task  was  given  to  two  bodies  of  troops,  one  French,  the 
other  American.  To  the  former  was  entrusted  the  assault 
on  the  larger  work.  Both  were  carried  without  much 
difficulty  and  without  serious  loss,  Alexander  Hamilton, 
then  a  colonel,  leading  the  way  into  the  smaller.  The 
trenches  were  at  once  extended  to  include  the  captured 
redoubts  within  the  allied  lines.      The  condition  of  the 
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besieged  had  now  become  critical,  for  their  inner  defenses 
were  commanded  by  the  captured  works.  They  made  a 
determined  effort  to  regain  the  redoubts,  but  although 
they  seized  some  of  the  entrenchments,  they  were  not  able 
to  hold  them  and  were  compelled  to  retire.  Cornwallis 
now  bethought  him  of  flight  The  only  possible  mode  of 
escape  was  to  ferry  his  troops  across  the  York  River  to 
Gloucester  Point  and  then  march  hurriedly  through  Mary- 
land and  Pennsylvania,  crossing  the  Delaware  into  New  Jer- 
sey, where  Clinton  could  hold  out  a  helping  hand.  There  is 
little  reason  to  suppose  that  the  attempt  would  have  suc- 
ceeded under  the  most  favorable  circumstances.  It  never 
came  to  trial,  because  a  severe  storm  put  an  end  to  the  move- 
ment, and  when  ferriage  again  became  feEisible,  Cornwallis 
seemed  disheartened.  Instead  of  fighting  or  fleeing,  he 
sounded  the  parley  and  asked  for  terms.  His  men  were 
worn  down  by  sickness  and  fatigue,  and  ouly  a  few  thou- 
sand were  left  to  man  the  works.  Nevertheless  it  does 
not  seem  that  the  case  was  desperate ;  but,  for  reasons 
best  known  to  himself,  Cornwallis  surrendered,  October 
19,  1781. 

The  next  day,  while  the  Americans  were  coimting  their 
prisoners  and  the  spoils  of  war,  Graves,  with  a  reliev- 
ing force  from  New  York,  was  approaching  the  Chesapeake. 
On  the  return  of  the  fleet  after  the  battle  with  De  Grasse, 
Clinton  had  at  length  realized  the  pressing  necessities  of 
Comwallis's  condition.  He  had  done  his  best  to  induce 
the  admiral  to  take  him  with  reenforcements  to  within 
reach  of  Yorktown.  Graves,  better  judging  the  danger  of 
the  undertaking  and  its  probable  uselessness,  in  view  of 
the  superiority  of  De  Orasse,  now  that  Barras  had  joined 
him,  refused  to  weigh  anchor  until  his  vessels  had  been 
put  in  fighting  trim.     The  shipwrights  and  riggers  made  all 
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possible  haste,  but  it  was  not  until  October  17  that  the 
last  ship  passed  Sandy  Hook.  Then  the  progress  was  slow, 
as  was  always  the  case  with  a  large  fleet  of  sailiog  vessels 
of  different  types.  Throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
siege  Clinton  and  Comwallis  had  been  in  communication, 
their  messengers  crossing  the  bay  to  the  Eastern  Shore, 
thus  eluding  the  French  Seet  at  anchor  in  the  lower  Chesa- 
peake, and  it  would  seem  that  Comwallis  must  have  known 
that  help  was  coming.  Clinton  and  Graves  appeared  off 
Cape  Henry  on  the  21st.  It  was  then  too  late.  There 
was  nothing  for  them  to  do  but  to  return  to  New  York. 

The  articles  of  capitulation  were  in  the  precise  terms  of 
those  which  had  been  imposed  upon  Lincoln  at  the  sur- 
render of  Charleston,  and  that  general  was  appointed  to 
oversee  the  giving  up  of  arms  and  the  reception  of  pris- 
oners. The  capitulation  included  the  British  vessels  that 
were  lying  in  the  York  River;  but  Comwallis  was  per- 
mitted to  send  one  of  these  to  New  York  with  dispatches. 
It  is  said  that  this  opportunity  was  used  to  secure  the 
safety  of  the  more  objectionable  loyalists  who  were  with 
.  the  British  army,  but  the  ship  was  not  large  enough  to 
hold  them  all.  Anxious  to  make  the  fullest  use  of  the 
force  that  was  assembled  in  front  of  Yorktown,  Washing- 
ton tried  to  induce  De  Grasseand  Roctiambeau  to  join  him  in 
further  conquest,  the  capture  of  New  York,  or  the  seizure 
of  Charleston.  They  were  deaf  to  all  appeals ;  De  Grasse 
was  especially  anxious  to  restore  to  Hayti  the  troops  that 
he  had  borrowed  from  the  governor  there.  He  sailed  away ; 
Rochambeau  remained  in  Virginia  for  the  winter  with  his 
men;  and  Washington,  with  the  American  contingent, 
inarched  northward  to  the  Hudson. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  unanimity  of  opinion  with 
which  the  surrender  of  the  British  army  at  Yorktown  was 
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received  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  In  America,  in 
England,  and  in  France,  the  uselessnesa  of  any  further  at- 
tempt at  colonial  reconquest  was  apparent.  Almost  alone 
the  king  thought  of  going  on.  When  he  first  learned  ot 
Cornwallis's  dangerous  position,  he  wrote  to  Lord  North 
of  the  confidence  he  had  "  in  the  assistance  of  Divine  Prov- 
idence," As  to  the  unnatural  alliance  between  the  Ameri- 
cans and  the  Bourbon  powers,  he  declared  «  Duplicity  can 
never  withstand  any  disasters,  but  those  who  act  on  other 
motives  ought  ever  to  support  any  misfortune  from  the 
consciousness  of  the  rectitude  of  intentions."  ^  When 
the  news  of  the  surrender  arrived,  he  wrote  to  Lord  George 
Germain  that  ^  when  men  are  a  little  recovered  of  the 
shock  felt  by  the  bad  news  .  .  .  they  will  find  the  neces- 
sity for  carrying  on  the  war,  though  the  mode  of  it  may 
require  alteration."  Parliament  was  no  longer  of  this  way 
of  thinking,  nor  was  the  country. 

In  the  first  years  of  the  war  an  increased  demand  for 
English  manufactured  goods  on  the  European  continent  re- 
placed the  loss  of  American  trade  and  made  it  impossible 
for  those  opposed  to  the  king's  policy  to  raise  a  clamor 
on  the  score  of  the  decay  of  commerce.  Now  the  case 
was  very  differenL  With  the  widening  of  the  area  of  con- 
flict, the  markets  for  English  products  became  more  and 
more  restricted.  With  the  increasing  number  of  her 
enemies,  it  became  more  difficult  to  carry  English  produc- 
tions to  the  markets  that  remained  open.  Besides,  priva- 
teers, American,  French,  and  Dutch,  preyed  upon  British 
shipping  to  so  great  an  extent  that  insurance  rose  to  such 
high  figures  that  the  delays  and  expenses  consequent  upon 
convoys  had  to  be  borne.  The  national  income  had  de- 
creased and  the  expenditures  of  the  government  had  in- 

>  Donne'i  Ootrt^endetiet  oj  Otorge  Illteith  Lord  Sorth,  11,  38T. 
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creased  over  those  of  peaceful  days  to  an  amount  of  fully- 
one  hundred  million  pounds  sterling.  The  British  debt 
had  grown  even  faster,  by  no  less  a  sum  than  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-one  millions.  This  condition  of  alTairs 
was  due  to  the  world-wide  nature  of  the  conflict,  to  the 
low  credit  of  the  country,  and  to  the  corruption  that  per- 
meated every  branch  of  government. 

Everything  that  was  needed  by  the  soldiers  in  America 
had  to  be  brought  from  the  home  land.  The  coals  to  warm 
the  troops  and  loyalists  in  New  York  came  from  Newcastle ; 
the  bread  they  ate  was  made  from  English  wheat ;  their 
beef  and  pork,  fresh  and  salted,  were  likewise  brought  from 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  even  the  hay  and  oats  for  the 
army  horses  were  carried  across  the  Atlantic.  And  the 
cost  of  transportation  was  not  light.  The  forage  laid  down 
at  New  York  in  the  single  year  1781  cost  eighty-one  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling,  of  which  more  than  one  half  was  for 
transportation.'  At  times  Robinson,  who  had  charge  of 
this  business  as  well  as  of  the  buying  and  selling  of  boroughs, 
was  nearly  beside  himself  at  the  inefficiency  and  minor 
pilferings  of  his  underlings.  His  agents  in  America  would 
not  send  him  proper  accounts.  His  contractor  at  Cork 
was  accused  of  providing  moldy  flour  for  the  army,*  but 
nothing  could  be  proved  against  him,  because  no  one 
at  New  York  had  noted  down  the  marks  on  the  pack- 
ages as  they  came  to  hand.  In  England  in  the  dock- 
yards, the  case  was  just  eis   bad.     Rodney's  flagship,  the 

>  Aeotvnt  q/'  Sxlraordinarf  Servicet  tlia«e  thing!  to  be  loand  n*Aj  made." 

Incurred,    and  paid   by    .  .  .    Richard  RoUnaon  alsooomplmlned  of  theecareltf 

Sigby,  .  .  .  and   not  prooidtd  for  hy  of  thipplng. 

PnrUamant   (LondoB,  1782),  p.   19.    On  *  Owiog  to  Uie  ■ouclty  of   atave*, 

i^tlageoenl  eobject,  Me  HtaA  Qunrtert  aflor  the  American  eopply  waa  cut  oS, 

Paper*,  1,  M,  37,  42,  B2,  H,  (UL  the  flooi  wai  pacbed  In  baga,  and  hood 

Ae  partly  aeeoontlng  for  delaf  In  dBterioratsd   la   the   molat   air  of   the 

fliipineiitBthe  contractor!  Informed  Howe  ehip'B  hold, 
that  "  there  Ib  icarce  an  article  of  all 
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CfibraUar,  was  sent  home  because  her  rudder  was  hung  on 
iron  pintles,  although  the  rudder  itself  and  the  ship's  bot- 
tom were  coppered.  Another  great  ship  went  to  sea  with 
two-stranded  rigging  instead  of  the  three-stranded  that 
she  was  supposed  to  have ;  her  masts  went  over  the  sides, 
and  she  was  towed  back  to  port  by  her  consorts.  After 
this  it  is  not  surprising  to  read  that  naval  storekeepers 
kept  their  own  pigs,  instead  of  the  nation's  cordage,  in  the 
warehotises  in  the  dockyards,  and  fed  them  on  the  ships' 
biscuit 

The  dissipation  of  military  strength  was  peculiarly 
striking.  In  June,  1782, 140,514  men  were  on  the  returns,' 
not  including  those  on  the  Irish  Establishment;  seventy 
thousand  represented  the  garrison  of  Great  Britain,  of  whom 
one  half  were  militiamen,  whose  whole  time  probably  was 
not  paid  for  by  the  nation.  Of  the  other  eighty  thousand 
there  were  34,177  British  and  German  troops  with  Sir 
Guy  Carleton  at  New  York ;  6081  were  strictly  besieged 
at  Gibraltar ;  and  the  rest  were  scattered  over  the  world, 
in  the  East  Indies,  the  West  Indies,  in  Africa,  and  in 
Canada.  There  were  Germans  to  be  had  for  the  money 
to  ^place  the  army  lost  at  Yorktown,  but  there'  was  no 
money  with  which  to  buy  them  from  their  masters. 
Lord  North  floated  a  new  loan  at  a  ruinous  rate.  He  told  the 
king  that  it  was  the  last  one  that  be  could  raise  and 
banded  over  the  government  to  the  whigs. 

1  SstuTiu  of  Hi*  Mqftttt't  Forou, 
Jrnie,  1782,  io  the  Wlaoontin  HlttoHool 
Soolsty.     I  UD  lodsbtad  to  Ur.  R.   O. 
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t  KbllosT^y.  —  Books,  artioles,  aod  reports  relatiDg  to  the 
var  in  the  southern  department  were  listed  by  the  praseot  writer, 
80  far  as  they  had  appeared  before  1886,  in  Winsor's  America, 
vi,  607-565.  The  most  notable  books  that  have  since  appeared  are 
the  third  and  foorth  volumes  of  McCrady'g  South  Carolina^  and 
the  only  volume  yet  published  of  Aahe's  North  Caroliiui.  These 
works  are  interesting  on  account  of  the  local  knowledge  of  their 
authors,  and  are  examples  of  the  dangers  of  writing  history  from 
the  local  standpoint.  This  appears  more  especially  in  McCrady's 
treatment  of  Greene,  which  ia  a  bit  of  pleading  well  worthy  the 
author's  standing  as  a  lawyer,  but  not  at  all  fitting  his  reputation 
as  an  historian.  At  the  same  time  McCrady's  assertion  that 
sufficient  credit  has  not  been  given  the  southern  partisan  leaders 
is  doubtless  true.  Possibly  the  excessive  hero  worship  of  Francis 
Marion  has  made  students  wary  of  them  all.  Ashe's  book  would 
have  been  a  boon  had  it  appeared  before  the  volumes  of  the  2fortk 
Carolina  Recorda  on  the  Bevolutionary  epoch.  The  publication  of 
the  volumes  of  the  North  Carolina  Becorda  covering  the  years 
1776-S2  has  changed  the  whole  problem  of  writing  the  history 
of  the  Revolution  in  the  South.  They  are  now  made  usable  by 
Stephen  B.  Weeks's  excellent  index. 

n.  Torktown. — The  Yorktown  campugn  was  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  coming  of  the  French  troops,  that  it  will  be  con- 
venient to  treat  these  two  subjects  as  one.  A.  P.  C.  Oriffln  has 
contributed  a  convenient  list  of  works  to  De  B.  B.  Keim's  Itocham- 
beau,  607-645  (TI.  8.  Senate  Doc  No.  637,  69th  Congress,  Ist 
Session).  To  the  same  volume  Mr.  Keim  has  contributed  an  article 
entitled  "Army  of  De  Bochambeau  on  Land  and  Naval  Exploits 
of  De  Temay,  Destouohes,  De  Barras  and  De  Qrasse  in  American 

>  7^  ERtloiy  of  South  Carolina  In  Snmter  In  the  CharlMon  Tear  Book  tot 

tlM  BtooliUion,  1T7S-1T80  and  ibid.,  ITSO-  1899,  "  Appeadlx,"  TI-13S,  throw  a  new 

1T83.    Then  are  Iraqaectly  referred  to  Ught  npon  tlia  relations  of  these  oom- 

M  Tola.  Ill  and  It  of  HcCrady'a  South  manden. 
CatoHna.    Tlie  latten  bom  OiMDa  to 
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but  not  curled  out.) 
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Waters:  1780-1781"  (pp.  261-610).  Other  liats  of  books  are  in 
Winsor's  America,  vi,  547,  and  H.  P.  Johnstoa's  Torktown  Campaign. 
The  latter  is  the  beat  aocoont  of  this  operation ;  a  briefer  statement 
is  in  J.  B.  Perkins's  France  in  the  American  Revolution,  chs.  zviii, 
zxi*  A  more  specialized  work  is  Balch's  Hie  Frendi  in  America 
(2  vols.  Philadelphia,  1891 ;  the  second  volume  has  a  particularly 
valuable  list  of  French  officers  with  some  biographioal  details). 
Among  other  works  may  be  mentioned  the  M4moire»  JUUitairea, 
Hietoriquee,  et  PoiUiquea  de  Sochambeau  (vol.  i,  pp.  225-307*),  and 
S.  A.  Green's  edition  of  Count  Deux-Pouts's  Campaigne  in  America. 
Charlemagne  Tower's  Marguie  de  La  Fayette  (vol.  ii)  contains  an 
elaborate  account  of  this  part  of  his  career. 

The  documents  relating  to  the  responsibility  of  Clinton  and 
Comwallis  for  Torktown  are  printed  in  B.  F.  Stevens's  The  Cam- 
paign in  yirginia,  1781.  This  is  a  reprint  of  six  controversial 
pamphlets  with  oopioua  notes  and  extracts  giving  material  from 
manuscripts  and  rare  books. 

m.  De  OrwM  and  Onves,  1781.  —  The  leading  anthori^  on  the 
battle  off  Cape  Henry  from  the  French  side  is  TAe  OperaiUme  of  Ike 
French  Fleet  under  the  Count  De  Oratae  in  1781-^,  as  described  in 
two  contemporaneous  Joumala  (Bradford  Club  Series,  No.  3).  A  foot- 
note to  page  72  of  this  publication  contains  extracts  from  Qraves's 
report  to  Stephens,  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  dated  September  14, 
1781.  In  the  conflict  off  the  Chesapeake,  Thomas  Graves,  afterwards 
Lord  Graves,  endeavored  to  introduce  the  tactics  that  were  so  suc- 
cessfully employed  by  Lord  Howe  and  himself  in  1794.*  See  Julian 
S.  Corbett's  Signaie  and  Jnatructiona,  1776-1794  (Navy  Becords 
Society's  Publicatione,  vol.  xxxv,  pp.  53  and  259).  Graves  severely 
reflected  upon  Hood's  failure  to  act,  Hood  upon  Graves,  and  Rodney 
upon  both ;  see  Letters  of  Samuel  Hood,  pp.  24-48,  and  7%«  Barhcan 
Papers,  i,  120-136.  See  also  the  accounts  in  Ekins's  Naval  Battles, 
122 ;  Hannay's  Short  Hiatory  of  the  Royal  Navy,  ii,  267 ;  and  espe- 
cially that  by  Mahau  in  Clowes'  Royal  Navy,  iii,  494. 

>  Am  Bird  Qmtdntrbu  an  Interesting  E.  Wright's  Mtmoiri  0/  the    MarthtU, 

■ttempt  to  state  "the  disposition  and  Count  de  EathaaAtau. 

Older  of  battle  ol  the  allied  annles"  on  ■Corbett's  words  are  Interesting  (p. 

the  march  Irom  ^UlamsbnTK,  Sepiem-  56),  "Had  Hood  bnt  acted  withone^ialf 

ber2T,  1781, iDtbaifoiKwiiwo/ American  otiiiesplrit  that  Nelson  showed  at  St. 

Bittory,  Til,  307.  Vincent,  would  De  OraaaehaTe  been  able 

sThlapoTtioDls  ttaaslated  Inll.  W.  to fcet  back  to  the  Chesapeake?    And  It 
he  had  not.  what  then  7  " 
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In  their  desperation  after  Yorktown,  the  king  and  his 
ministers  turned  for  salvation  to  the  garrisons  at  Savannah, 
Charleston,  and  New  York,  If  the  thirty-four  thousand 
men  stationed  there  could  be  withdrawn  from  the  conti- 
nent and  sent  to  the  West  Indies,  such  a  blow  might  be 
dealt  to  France  and  Spain  that  the  whole  fate  of  the 
empire  might  be  changed.  These  very  soldiers  might  even 
be  needed  in  Britain  to  preserve  the  country  from  foreign 
conquest.  This  was  no  time  to  consult  men's  prejudices. 
Sir  Guy  Carleton  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  in 
succession  to  Clinton.  Germain  at  once  withdrew  from 
the  cabinet'  but  the  retirement  of  this  master  marplot 
did  not  save  the  ministry.  On  March  27,  1782,  the  Mar- 
quess of  Rockingham  again  became  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  with  Lord  Shelburne  and  Charles  James  Fox  as 
secretaries  of  state.  Ttiere  was  no  longer  any  need  of  a 
third  secretary  for  colonial  affairs.  Shelburne  and  Fox, 
therefore,  divided  the  management  of  business  between 
them,  —  the  colonies  falling  to  Shelburne's  share,  foreign 
relations  to  Fox.  The  change  of  ministers  brought  no 
change  to  the  military  problem,  —  the  necessity  of  extri- 


0  the  pMnge  U  hli  ratlTsmeDt  fram      North  told  Oerouln  he    i 
oSm  kttM  Torktown  adetMLtaBpraiiKiip      I&tter  ezclkimad,  "  Very  wall — bnt  piaji 
■     ■     ~  ...  why  U  yonr  lijnUhlp  to  rtmy  ?" 
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eating  the  army  at  New  York  was  as  great  as  ever.  On 
April  4,  instructions  to  Carleton  were  signed  ordering  him 
to  transfer  the  garrison  at  New  York  to  Halifax,  even  at 
the  price  of  "  an  early  capitulation."  He  was  furthermore 
strictly  charged  to  «  keep  in  recollection,  that  the  removal 
and  reservation  of  his  Majesty's  troops  for  his  future  serv- 
ice is  the  immediate  object  to  which  all  other  considersr 
tions  must  give  way." '  Had  the  administrative  capacity 
of  the  new  govemiQent  matched  the  feeling  of  peril  that 
comes  out  in  these  instructions,  the  garrisons  at  Charleston 
and  New  York  would  have  been  removed  in  the  summer 
of  1782.  The  disorganization  in  the  admiralty  office*  was 
so  great  that  transports  were  not  provided  and  the  soldiers 
were  still  at  New  York  twelve  months  later. 

Already,  in  the  winter  and  spring  of  1781-82,  English 
emissaries  had  appeared  at  Paris  and  at  The  Hague,  seeking 
the  conditions  upon  which  the  war  in  America  might  be 
ended.     No  more  than  this  could  be  done  then  because  the 


iTo  ^  Ony  CatlBtOD  <7ii  Ub  leBTlng 
England  to  take  eonuoand  In  America 
(April*,  1782):  — 

•'The  flrrt  object  of  yonr  attentioa 
■HWt  be  the  irlthdrawiog  the  garrison, 
KKillery,  piovlaloiu,  etorea  of  all  kiade, 
ft  ererj  ipeciai  of  pnbllo  property 
from  New  York  &  Its  dependencleii  to 
Halifax.  He  same  steps  ar«  to  be  taken 
with  reference  to  the  garrisons  of 
Charleston  &  Savannali.  The  garrison 
of  St.  Angnstlne  yoa  will  determine 
upon  according  to  circumstances  on  your 
arrlTal  The  ezecntlon  of  the  whols, 
both  In  point  of  mode  &  time  is  left  to 
your  discretion.  In  case  yon  shoald 
meet  with  obstmotions  by  any  attack 
Ri[qKirtad  by  a  tormldable  force,  or  from 
disappointments,  so  that  it  will  not  be  In 
your  powar  to  effect  the  eracnatlon  with- 
OQt  great  haianl  of  considerable  loss  an 
tmtlj  eapitolation,  which  may  leenTC 
the  taaia  object,  la  thonght  loeferable 
to  an  obstinate  delence  of  tbe  plaoa 


withont  hope  of  answeilDK  any  rational 
hope  by  It." 

"  In  the  ezecntlon  of  his  Majesty's 
commands,  you  mnst  always  keep  In 
recollection,  that  the  removal  ft  rewr- 
Tatlon  of  his  Hajsety's  troops  for  bis 
futnre  service  is  the  immediate  object  to 
which  all  other  oonslderatloos  most  Rive 
way.  But  yon  most  likewlss  los«  no 
time  to  avail  yoarself  of  the  change  of 
meaaores,  which  has  lately  taken  place 
for  the  purpose  of  reconcillag  the  mlnde 
ft  affections  of  his  Majesty's  American 
subjects,  by  such  open  and  generous 
conduct  as  ma;  serre  to  captivate  tbdr 
hearts  ft  remove  every  snspldon  of 
Insincerity."  Sparks  Mas.,  No.  08, 
to-  US,  and  Ubtaiy  of  Congreas, 
"British Transcripts,"  Colonial  Office,  S, 
vol.  106. 

*  LttUn  and  Pap»r$  of  Charlt*,  Lord 
Bar^m,  U,  72,  77-80  (Nsvy  Beeordi 
Bodety'a  PuMlcattow,  xxzvlll). 
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miaisters  could  not  advise  the  king  to  acknowledge  the  in- 
dependence of  the  United  States  until  an  enabling  act  for 
that  purpose  bad  been  pas^d  by  Parliament.  A  bill  giv- 
ing this  authorization  was  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  politics  and  not  patriotism  being  upper- 
most, its  passage  took  time.  Franklin  at  Paris  and  Adams 
at  The  Hague  had  little  faith  in  Lord  North's  professions 
of  peace;  but  the  former  thought  it  worth  while  to  write  a 
friendly  letter  to  Shelburne,  with  whom  he  had  been  inti- 
mate before  the  war.  Shelburne,  as  soon  as  he  was  in 
ofBce,  sent  an  agent  to  Paris  to  sound  Dr.  Franklin.  This 
newcomer  was  Richard  Oswald,  a  Scotsman,  who  had 
considerable  property  in  America.  Franklin  received  him 
kindly,  took  him  to  see  Vergennes,  and  informed  him  that 
the  United  States,  France,  and  the  other  belligerents  would 
better  negotiate  separately  with  Great  Britain.  When 
everything  was  arranged,  he  added,  there  would  "  only 
remain  to  consolidate  those  several  settlements  into  one 
general  and  conclusive  Treaty  of  Pacification."  In  the 
course  of  the  next  few  months,  Oswald  made  several 
journeys  to  London  to  confer  with  his  chief.  On  Rocking- 
ham's death  in  July,  his  followers  retired  from  the  govern- 
ment and  Shelburne  became  prime  minister.  Toward  the 
end  of  that  month,  the  passage  of  the  Enabling  Act  author- 
ized him  to  issue  a  commission  to  Oswald  and  to  give  him 
definite  instructions  as  to  the  negotiation  with  the  Ameri- 
cans. Unfortunately,  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Attorney- 
General  and  other  officials  had  betaken  themselves  to  the 
country,  the  moment  Parliament  was  prorogued.  The 
commission,  therefore,  that  Oswald  exhibited  to  the  Ameri- 
cans was  not  under  the  great  seal,  and,  indeed,  was  only  a 
copy  or  exemplification  of  the  original.  Franklin  and  Jay, 
who  had  by  this  time  joined  the  doctor,  thought  that  this 
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was  unsatisfactory,  especially  as  the  phraseology  of  the 
instrument  was  dubious  as  to  independence.  Oswald's 
instructions  ^  directed  him  to  secure  peace  even  "  at  the 
Price  of  acceeding  to  the  complete  Independence  of  the 
thirteen  States"  ;  but  this  was  not  communicated  to  Frank- 
lin and  Jay  at  the  time.  Shelburne  intended  to  deal  fairly 
and  uprightly  with  the  Americans,  but  both  he  and  the 
king  were  very  unwilling  to  acknowledge  their  independ- 
ence. The  prime  minister,  as  a  follower  of  Lord  Chatham, 
believed  that  with  the  division  of  the  empire,  the  star  of 
Britain  would  forever  set.  He  wished  to  bring  about  a 
federal  union  between  the  parent  state  and  ber  former 
colonies,  ^3'liad,  indeed,  more  than  once  used  the  equivo- 
cal phrase  "  dependent  states  "  ^  when  referring  to  them. 
The  royal  pride  dreaded  independence  ;  the  king  was  per- 
turbed at  the  thought  of  going  down  in  history  as  the  first 
English  monarch  of  modern  times  whose  death  had  seen 
his  dominions  smaller  than  they  were  at  his  coronation. 


1  He  It  Initmcted  to  open  negotifttf  odi 
with  tb«  Amerlemn  commtuioii«n  at 
PMia  and  la  ezpreM  to  them  the  king's 
•Knest  wUh  "to  restore  Peace  aod 
Aadtj  between  Oar  Elngdom  and  ths 
Mid  Amerkan  CoIodIss";  the  foarth 
■ecUoD  antborlzed  him  to  even  purcbtiM 
peaoe  "  at  the  Price  ot  acceeding  to  the 
aomplete  ladependenoa  of  the  thirteen 
Stataa,"  and  (flfth)  to  agree  to  cede  the 
town  and  dl«trl«t  of  New  York,  and  any 
other  towB  or  dlatriot,  "within  the 
Ilmita  of  the  t^d  Coloniefi  which  may  be 
in  our  poMMiiott  at  the  time  ot  aignlng 
ooiTnatr-" 

He  WBI  farthermore  loatracted  to 
Mcara  repaymeDt  of  all  debt*  "  Inenrred 
to  the  (abjecta  of  Qreat  Britain  before 
ITTS."  "  Oiwald  Correapondence " 
(Spaifc*  Hh.,  No.  40,  lo.  4T) , 

■  ThU  phtBie  came  to  Franklin  from 
Shelbnnte  throufch  Darld  Hartler  or 
Benjamin  Vanghan,  and  annoyed  blm. 
He  wroM  to  Vanghan  that  II  Shelbnrue 
■eally  had  inch  a  project  In  mind  "  out 


Negotiation  lor  Peace  will  not  go  very 
far;  the  Thing  ia  impracticable  ft  im- 
poasible,  being  inconalatent  with  the 
Valth  we  have  piedg'd,  lo  aay  nothing  of 
the  general  DisposUlon  of  oar  People." 
Vanghan  ahowed  Franklln'a  letter  to 
Shelbame,  Meantime  Oswald  had 
wrltl«D  to  Shelbnrae,who  was  then  Prime 
Uinister.  suggesting  that  Townabend. 
Secretary  of  Stale,  ihoald  take  better 
care  ot  hla  papers.  Beplylng  to  Oswald, 
Sbelbnrne  (September  3, 1T82)  took  apon 
himself  all  blame  in  the  matter,  and  sent 
Vanghnn  to  Parla  "  for  tlie  aingle  Par- 
pose  of  satiefying  Dr.  Franklin'a  mind." 
Bhelbarae's  letter  was  marked  "Private.' ' 
It  was  not  copied  for  Sparks;  a  transcript 
Is  In  the  Library  ot  Congress. 

Later  in  the  month,  Vanghan  soonded 
Franklin  on  the  sabject  of  a  "  Federal 
onion,"  bat  reported  to  Shelbnme  that 
there  was  little  hope.  "  Letters  of  Ben- 
jamin Vaughan "  in  Hauachnaetts 
Historical  Society's  ProceetUngt,  Second 
SerlBB,  zvii,  «09. 
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At  the  moment  both  would  have  granted  independence 
and  almost  anything  else  for  the  sake  of  having  ia  hand 
the  thirty  thousand  troops  who  were  uselessly  living  in 
America  at  terrific  cost  to  the  exchequer.  Fox,  while  still 
in  power,  had  also  sent  a  representative  to  Paris.  When 
his  chief  resigned,  he  too  retired,  declaring  as  he  did  so 
that  Shelburne  had  no  thought  of  granting  independence.' 
All  in  all,  bearing  in  mind  Shelburne's  unhappy  reputation 
for  deceit,  Franklin  and  Jay  might  well  have  felt  uneasy, 
and  they  did. 

The  American  commissioners  at  Paris  found  themselves 
in  a  very  difficult  position.  The  Treaty  of  Alliance  between 
the  United  States  and  France  precluded  a  separate  peace 
with  Great  Britain,  and  Congress  had  instructed  them  to 
conform  absolutely  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  and  to  ne- 
gotiate only  in  harmony  with  the  French  government. 
Doctor  Frankliu  had  now  lived  some  years  in  France  at 
Passy,  near  Paris.  He  had  attracted  great  attention  by 
reason  of  his  achievements  in  science,  and  with  his  long 
unpowdered  hair  and  plain  dress  he  fulfilled  admirably  the 
Parisian  ideal  of  a  forest  philosopher.  With  a  facility  pe- 
culiar to  himself,  he  charmed  the  ladies,  young  and  old,  re- 
ceived the  embraces  of  Voltaire,  and  did  not  mind,  in  the 
least,  the  adulation  that  was  poured  upon  him.  Realizing 
the  obligations  of  the  United  States  to  France,  and  the 
necessity  of  continuing  French  aid,  in  his  correspondence 
with  Vergennes  and  his  secretary,  Franklin  .sometimes 
pushed  conciliation  almost  to  the  point  of  servility ; '  but 

1  WlllUm  Knox,  wiltliiK  to  Ocrmaln,  ta   ths   "  proridentlkl   remoTftl  of  th« 

DOW  L«rd  SackTiIl*.  Jul;  6,  IT^,  says  Hkrqnte,"  Stvp/ord'SaelartlU  Papvn,  1, 

Uut  Fox  foond  jlslding  to  Uia  Amerl-  TB. 

cuu' olalm  of  independeiio;  was  nnpopa-  *WIieti     Tnnkliii      leamed      that 

1«T.  Thewholelett«clifti11ofinteregtiiiK  Vergennes  wtu  dlgturbed  at  not  being 

polltloal    gouip,    amoiig   otber   tbiag*  apprised  of  the  earliest  propoalUons  from 

refeiriiiK  to  the  death  of  Booklsgham  the   British,   ha    wrote    to    Bayneial, 
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his  shrewdness  and  acumen  were  as  great  as  ever,  and  his 
love  of  country  was  beyond  reproach,  John  Jay,  the  second 
commissioner  to  have  conferences  with  Oswald,  came  of  an 
old  French  family,  long  resident  in  America.  With  the 
inherited  prejudices  of  a  Huguenot,  he  had  no  faith  in  the 
rectitude  of  the  Bourbon  monarchy.  He  believed  that  the 
Frenchmen  were  in  league  with  the  Spaniards  to  confine 
the  newly  bom  nation  within  the  strictest  geographical 
limits,  and  in  this  he  was  entirely  right.  The  third  com- 
missioner to  reach  Paris  was  John  Adams.  Bom  and  bred 
in  the  town  of  Braintree,  Massachusetts,  he  found  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  French  capital  quite  unlike  those 
of  his  New  England  village.  He  thought  that  the  excessive 
respect  shown  to  the  venerable  doctor  was  entirely  mis- 
placed, and  feared  lest  his  aged  colleague  had  fallen  too 
much  under  the  influence  of  the  French  court. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  Franklin  and  Shelbume  could 
not  have  brought  matters  to  a  head  in  the  spring  of  1782, 
when  British  prospects  were  darkest.  On  the  twelfth  of 
April,  a  few  days  after  the  instructions  to  Carleton  were 
signed,  Rodney  defeated  De  Grasse  in  a  naval  battle  off 
Dominica,  in  the  West  Indies,  and  thereby  relieved  the 
pressure  in  that  quarter.  Rodney's  report  reached  London, 
on  May  18  ;•  but  the  condition  of  affairs  remained  sufiiciently 
grave  to  urge  the  British  to  come  to  some  arrangement 
with  the  Americans  by  which  danger  to  the  garrison  at  New 
York  might  be  removed.      Whenever  the  negotiators  at 

HMcti  %  1TS3,  Bpologiilng  tor  not  »iul>  keeping  Bnch  CanMpondenoe  aedTet.  I 
lug  Uie  letters  from  >nd  to  Hartley  ead  was,  sa  ;oq  will  see,  acddeDtally  drawn 
Digsee:—  into  thisi  &  ooncelTlng  It  ol  no  Dae,  I 

"  VfUb  tliia  I  haTB  the  honoar  of  have  been  backward  In  continuing  It." 
MDdlng  jon  ail  the  Letleri  I  have  "Peace  Papers,"  Box  I,  library  of  Con- 
receiTod  from  or  written  to  England  on  iresa. 
(be  Sobject  of  Peace.  H.  de  Varfcennei 
•boold  have  seen  tbem  sooner  if  1  had 
tniagUiad  them  of  any  Importance :  for 
1  liaTe  never  had  the  least  Desire  of 
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Paris  came  together  and  discussed  the  matters  confided  to 
them,  difBculties  inevitably  recurred.  Supposing  that  the 
British  embarked  on  transports  and  prepared  to  sail  away, 
how  could  it  be  expected  that  Washington  would  stand 
idly  by  without  at  least  attempting  to  pick  off  a  detach- 
ment ?  In  point  of  fact,  how  could  he  do  so,  without  traos- 
gressing  the  treaty  with  France  ?  Moreover,  while  the  war 
had  died  down  on  land,  it  was  being  vigorously  prosecuted 
on  the  water.  British  vessels  were  constantly  capturing  ■ 
American  merchantmen ;  there  seemed  to  be  no  way  to  put  a 
stop  to  it.  At  one  time  it  was  suggested  that  Carleton 
might  enter  into  a  capitulation  with  Washington  by  which 
the  British  soldiers  should  become  prisoners  on  parole  and 
thus  secure  a  safe  retreat  from  New  York.  The  Americans 
insisted,  Iiowever,  that  a  treaty  properly  signed  and  com- 
municated to  Washington  and  Carleton  was  the  only  prac- 
ticable means  of  securing  the  object  that  Oswald  and  his 
employers  seemed  to  have  so  much  at  heart 

In  one  of  the  early  conferences  Franklin  had  stated  in 
a  general  way  the  conditions  upon  which  the  United  States 
would  be  willing  to  make  peace.  First  and  foremost  was 
the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  old  colonies  or 
new  states  ;  this  must  be  granted  in  the  widest  sense  of  the 
word.  The  settlement,  whenever  it  should  be  made,  would 
be  a  division  of  the  empire,  and  therefore  the  people  of  the 
United  States  would  be  entitled  to  their  share  in  the  im- 
perial assets,  among  which  Franklin  enumerated  the  New- 
foundland fisheries.  These  conditions  were  essential. 
Franklin  thought  that  to  promote  an  enduring  peace  other 
things  would  be  desirable,  as  the  cession  of  Canada.  As  a 
gilding  to  this  rather  bitter  pill,  in  a  moment  of  compla- 
cency and  charmed  with  the  guileless  simplicity  of  his  Brit- 
ish conferee,  he  made  the  further  suggestion  that  if  this  was 
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done,  the  United  States  might  be  willing  to  recompense 
the  loyalists  for  their  losses  in  the  older  colonies  by  grants 
of  wild  lands  in  Canada.  Oswald  was  certainly  very  anx- 
ious for  peace,-  thereby  reflecting  the  desires  of  his  chief. 
Fascinated  by  the  genial  doctor's  ingenuousness,  he  asked 
for  and  obtained  a  paper  '  containing  in  black  and  white 
these  intimations  of  Franklin's  pacific  disposition.  He  took 
the  paper  to  England.  The  ministers  regarded  these  prop- 
ositions much  more  seriously  than  Franklin  could  have 
expected  they  would,  and  used  them  in  fact  as  a  kind  of 
protocol. 

On  May  17  David  Hartley  left  a  paper  at  Shelburne's 
house.  It  was  entitled  "  Preliminaries,  May,  1782."  '  Its 
origin  is  unknown.  Whether  it  represents  Hartley's 
lonely  lucubrations,  or  was  Shelburne's  own  scheme 
which  Hartley  had  borrowed  and  now  returned  cannot 
be  divined.  It  contains  five  sections,  beginning  with  the 
proposition  that  the  British  troops  should  be  withdrawn 
from  *'  the  thirteen  provinces  of  N.  America  "  and  a  truce 
made  between  them  and  Great  Britain  for  ten  or  twenty 
years.  Negotiations  should  at  once  be  opened  with  the 
allies  of  America.  Should  this  not  be  successful,  "  Amer- 
ica sh^  act,  &  be  treated  as  a  neutral  Nation."  If  peace 
should  be  made  with  France  and  Spain,  these  articles 
should  be  converted  into  a  perpetual  treaty.  Moreover, 
the    "  independence   of   America    shall   be   admitted  and 

itUdtwrd  Omid  to  Eftil  Bhelbara*,  la  m*>  U  not  to  a  stiU  more  ContncUd 

Jvl7  10, 1TS2.  Bute,  on  an  ancient  footing. 

"  !■*  Of  tha  flrat  Claas,  rtteettary  to  4.  A    freedom    of    flsfalDg    on    the 

be  granted.  Independence    toll  k  com-  Bank*  ol    Newfonndtand  ft  elMwbsTe, 

plete  In  everj  eense  to  the  13  Statei,  &  aa  well  aa  tor  Fiah  aa  whalei." 
all  Troopa  to  be  withdrawn  from  thence.  "  EnCtre  Coireapondence  of  RIehard 

2*  A  settlement  of  the  boaadaries  of  Oawald,"  Bparka  Ha.,  No.  40,    fol.  20j 

their  Colonlaa,  k  the  loyal  Colonfei.  "  Peace  Paper*,"  Box  ▼,  Library  of  Con- 

3*  A  Confinement  of  the  Boondarles  gren;  Sparka'a  Franklin,  ii,  3H  note. 
of  Canada,  at  least  to  what  they  were,  ■"Peace  Papen,"    Box   2.      ThUU 

before  tba  last  Aet  of  Parliament,  I  tUok  printed  In  Sparks's  franjfclin,  li,  29S. 
21. 
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guaranteed  by  G.  Britain ;  and  a  commercial  treaty  set- 
tled between  them."  Dependence  and  independence  seem 
to  have  been  convertible  terms  with  the  foUoveers  of  Lord 
Chatham,  but  the  meaning  is  clear  enough  that  the 
British  troops  were  to  be  taken  from  New  York  and  used 
elsewhere,  the  Americans  standing  calmly  by  while  the 
armies  of  France  were  being  overwhelmed.  It  is  true 
that  negotiations  were  also  to  be  opened  between  Great 
Britain  and  France,  aud  whenever  these  were  successful  the 
iadependence  of  the  United  States  was  to  be  ackaowledged 
and  a  commercial  treaty  arranged.  Whatever  the  origin 
and  standing  of  these  propositions,  they  are  interesting 
as  foreshadowing  the  course  the  negotiations  were  to  take. 
The  third  party  to  the  negotiation  was  the  French 
monarchy,  which  was  largely  guided  by  the  desires  of 
the  Spanish  govemraent.  In  1780,  Spain  had  joined 
in  the  conflict.  She  had  entered  into  no  formal  alliance 
with  the  United  States,  her  object  being  to  drive  the 
English  from  the  Floridas,  and  once  more  become  su- 
preme on  all  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Spanish 
forces  had  been  successful  in  the  South,  and  St.  Augus- 
tine was  all  that  now  remained  to  England  of  her  former 
possessions  in  Florida  and  eastern  Louisiana.  Moreover, 
an  expedition  from  St.  Louis  had  seized  the  British  post 
of  St.  Joseph  near  Lake  Michigan  and  had  held  possession 
of  it   for   twenty-four   hours.*     Dreading   the    spread   of 

>F.  J.  Tflggert'a   "Ckptnn    of   Bt.  on  the  basis  of   conflniiiK  the    United 

Joseph,  HichigRD,  h;  tbe  BpsnlkrdB  In  States  to  the  AtlaJitlc  teacoMt,  glrinfc 

1781 "  Id  UiMouH  HiMtoTieal  RtvUie,  v,  the  St.  LanreDce  Valiey  to  Qraat  BHt^n, 

214.      ProfesBOr   Clarence    W.    AWord  and  keeping  the  MUvlsaippi  Valley  for 

(ibid.,  ii,  210]  has  inalnt«ln»d  that  the  hlmaelf.     See  also   Jjay   to  LlTliiKston, 

expedition   was    French    ratfaec    than  Norember  IT,  1783.    It'appean  from  this 

Spanish ;  bat  Professor  Teggert  appean  that  the  Spaniards  wer  d  then  willing  to 

to  have  the  better  of  the  argonumt.  give  the  Northwest  to  t%e  Ilnited  Slates 

Two   facta   are   Interesting  in  this  ptoTided  the;  conld  be  .kept  oat  of  the 

oonnection;  In  March,  1778,  Oraotham  BoDtbwest.     Wharton's  yNpfomafJeGor^ 

wrote  to  WeytDanth  that  Florida  Blanca  retpondenet,  t1,  38.         • 
bad  BxpreMed  a  wllUngnesa  to  mediate 
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republican  ideas  which  would  be  the  ine7itabte  outcome 
of  the  colonization  of  the  country  between  the  Mississippi 
and  the  Alleghanies,  Spain  wished  to  see  the  lands 
northwest  of  the  Ohio  remain  in  British  possession  rather 
than  have  tbem  transferred  to  the  United  States.  There 
w^ere  already  so  many  Americans  in  the  country  south 
of  that  stream  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  a 
similar  disposition  of  that  region ;  but  it  might  be  feas- 
ible to  limit  the  western  extent  of  American  settlement 
by  a  meridian  line,  and  thus  keep  the  radicals  away  from 
the  Spanish  villages  on  the  Mississippi.  These  matters 
had  been  discussed  between  the  Spaniards  and  the 
Frenchmen,  and  Vergennes  had  easily  understood  the 
reality  of  Florida  Blanca's  anxieties,  and  was  willing  to 
second  his  wishes.  His  own  ideas  went  somewhat 
farther  than  those  of  the  Spaniards,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  were  contrary  to  them.  He  had  in  mind,  at  some 
future  time,  to  secure  the  retrocession  of  Louisiana  from 
Spain  and  again  to  make  France  a  power  on  the  continent 
of  North  America.  It  is  true  that  by  the  Treaty  of 
Alliance  with  the  United  States  the  FVench  were  pledged 
not  to  recover  any  of  the  lands  in  North  America  that 
belonged  to  England  and  that  once  had  been  hers ;  but 
French  statesmen,  like  those  of  England  at  a  later  time, 
effected  to  regard  the  country  south  of  the  Great  Lakes 
aad  between  the  Alleghanies  and  the  Mississippi  as  Indian 
property  and  not  as  included  within  the  limits  of  the 
cdd  English  colonies  or  of  the  United  States.^  Moreover, 
there  were  a  few  old  French  towns  in  that  country. 
These  had  been  ceded  to  England  in  176S,  and  had  since 
been  occupied  by  Virginians  led  by  George  Rogers  Clark, 
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and  had,  indeed,  been  organized  into  the  Virginia  county 
of  Illinois,  under  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  that  state. 
Nevertheless  there  seems  to  have  been  some  kind  of  an 
intrigue  set  on  foot  by  French  and  Spanish  emissaries 
for  the  purpose  of  again  adding  these  settlements  and 
others  in  Che  Great  Lake  region  to  Spanish  or  French 
possessions. 

When  Oswald  brought  bis  commission  to  negotiate  with 
the  Americans,  it  was  shown  to  Vergennes.  The  wording 
of  this  document  was  peculiar  in  that  it  did  not  authorize 
Oswald  to  negotiate  with  the  representatives  of  the  United 
States,  but  only  to  deal  with  commissioners  to  be  named 
by  the  colonies,  or  bodies  corporate,  or  assemblies,  or 
descriptions  of  men,  —  this  being  the  phraseology  of  the 
Enabling  Act.*  Vergennes  at  once  declared  that  the  dig- 
nity of  the  United  States  required  that  they  should  be 
recognized  as  a  separate  power,  and  negotiated  with  as 
such.  The  significance  of  this  attitude  appears  from  a 
letter  which  he  wrote  to  Luzerne  that  if  the  ULited  States 
are  recognized  as  independent,  they  will  have  to  take  their 
chances  in  the  general  negotiations.  In  other  words,  once 
their  independence  is  acknowledged,  the  object  of  the 
Treaty  of  Alliance  will  have  been  attained;  henceforth 
they  will  have  to  look  out  for  themselves,  and  it  will 
be  easy  to  play  off  their  demands  against  those  of  Spain 
and  Holland,  and  thus  secure  those  which  French  policy 
requires. 

As  American  minister  to  Spain,  Jay  had  had  a  most 
uncomfortable  time.  He  knew  something  of  the  wishes 
of  Spain  as  to  the  western  lands  and  as  to  the  willingness 
of  France  to  abet  Spanish  pretensions.  He  surmised,  and 
correctly,  a  good  deal  that  was  beyond  his  actual-  knowl- 

i22G<M.  ni,  Cap-M. 
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edge.^  In  the  midst  of  the  intrigues  and  plottings  at 
Paris,  his  fears  were  aroused.  One  day,  be  suggested  to 
Oswald  that  the  British  should  remove  their  army  from 
New  York,  take  it  southward,  and  drive  the  Spaniards 
from  Florida.'  This  proposal  was  so  attractive  that 
Oswald  communicated  it  to  the  government  at  London. 
Thomas  Townshend,  who  as  Secretary  of  State  spoke  the 
mind  of  the  government,  replied  that  the  matter  was  one 
with  which  the  ministry  "in  some  points  of  view  .  ,  . 
might  be  tempted  to  close,"  yet  as  the  Americans  did  not 
offer  to  guarantee  a  quiet  evacuation  of  New  York,  noth- 
ing further  could  be  done,  especially  as  it  would  be  dan- 
gerous to  carry  so  large  a  force  "to  the  Southward  of  all 
our  West  India  possessions."  The  anti-Bourbon  feeling 
of  Jay  found  expression,  however,  in  a  clause  of  the  pro- 
jected treaty  that  Strachey  took  to  London  with  him,  by 
which,  in  case  the  British  should  repossess  themselves  of 
West  Florida  before  the  actual  conclusion  of  peace,  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  United  States,  instead  of  follow- 
ing the  Proclamation  Line  of  thirty-one  degrees  from  the 
Mississippi  to  the  Chattahoochee,  should  be  run  due  east 
from  the  confluence  of  the  Yazoo  and  the  Mississippi,  thus 
giving  the  British  a  strip  of  territory  about  ninety  miles 
wide.  This  clause  was  not  inserted  in  the  preliminaries, 
as  they  were  actually  signed  on  November  30,  for  these 
were  to  become  public.     It  was  appended  as  a  separate 

I  Tbe  penusl  of  &  man  ol  DOMs  irhieb  to  be  placed  In  Jay'*  hands,  taa  been 

ProfesBor   F.   J.   Tomer    moat  kind];  often   printed,    ea   Id    PltUn'B    UTuted 

placed  in  mj  bande  has  conflrmed  the  Statei,  and  Jay'g  Life   of  Jay.      The 

impression  thatthe  policir  of  Fnnce  and  whole  snbject  la  examlaed  h;  Jay  and 

of  Frecclunan  towani  the  United  States  Wbartoo.      A.  C.  MclAaglilln,   !□   hia 

WM  notitnlghttonrani.    Jay's  in tnitlve  rolmne  In     Hart'e     American    Nation 

suspicions  were  wall  founded,  although  Series,  argnes  tor  (he  good  faith  of  (he 

the  spedflc  bits  of  evidence  that  have  Frencti  and  gives  a  blbllogtaphy, 
beeo  aiMneod  to  justify  his  attitude  do  >  Bee  Notes  at  end  o(  chapter  for  the 

Hut  cany  eoaTiction.     The  letter  from  eorrespoDdence. 
Barb^  Marbois,  which  the  British  caused 
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and  secret  article.  As  the  Spaniards  were  still  in  posses- 
sion of  the  former  province  of  West  Florida  at  the  time  of 
the  signing  of  the  definitive  treaty,  nothing  further  was 
done  in  the  matter,  but  the  separate  and  secret  article 
remained  to  give  trouble  to  American  negotiators  when 
they  came  to  settle  the  question  of  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  United  States. 

Franklin's  suggestion  of  the  recognition  of  the  independ- 
ence of  the  colonies  was  adopted  as'the  basis  of  discussion, 
in  Ijondon  and  in  Paris.  When  it  came  to  explaining  and 
defining,  the  Americans  laid  down  the  general  proposition 
that  by  the  colonies  was  meant  the  colonies  as  legal  cor- 
porate portions  of  the  British  Empire.  To  recognize  their 
independence  was  to  recognize  them  as  independent  sov- 
ereign states  with  the  boundaries  that  they  had  legally 
possessed  as  colonies  and  with  all  the  jurisdictions  and 
territorial  rights  that  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  British 
crown.  The  Americans  had  never  recognized  the  legal- 
ity of  the  Quebec  Act  so  far  as  it  diminished  the  extent 
of  colonial  territory  and  extended  the  boundary  of  that 
province.  They  insisted  on  going  back  to  the  Proclamation 
of  1763  and  the  Peace  of  Paris  of  that  year.  The  English 
ministry  acceded  to  this  general  proposition,  although  later 
they  brought  forward  reservations  and  started  doubts.  Ac- 
cording to  the  settlement  of  1768,  the  western  boundaries 
of  British  dominions,  as  far  north  as  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  was  the  Mississippi  River, 
which  was  then  thought  by  some  geographers  to  have  its 
source  as  far  north  as  the  fifty-sixth  parallel ;  the  Missis- 
sippi would,  therefore,  be  the  natural  western  boundary 
of  the  United  States.  The  southern  limit  would  be  the 
southern  boundary  of  Carolina  and  Georgia,  as  determined 
by  charter  and  proclamation;  this  would  be  the  thirty-first 
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parallel  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Chattahoochee,  for  tiiis 
was  the  1763  boundary  of  West  Florida.  From  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Chattahoochee  and  the  Flint,  the  boundary 
would  be  the  old  northern  limit  of  East  Florida,  which 
was  a  straight  line  from  the  confluence  of  the  Chattahoo- 
chee and  the  Flint  to  the  source  of  the  St.  Mary's  and 
down  that  river  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  On  the  northeast, 
from  the  point  where  the  forty-fifth  parallel  crosses  the 
St.  Lawrence,  the  southern  boundary  of  the  province  of 
Quebec  according  to  the  proclamation  was  followed  first 
along  that  parallel  to  the  Connecticut,  to  the  head  of  that 
river  and  thence  along  the  highlands  which  separate  the 
rivers  flowing  into  the  St.  Lawrence  from  those  which  fall 
into  the  sea  to  the  northwestern  angle  of  Nova  Scotia. 
From  this  point,  the  line  ran  due  south  to  the  St.  John's 
River  and  thence  by  that  stream  to  its  mouth  in  the  Bay 
of  Fundy.i  On  thinking  the  matter  over  and  looking  at  the 
maps,  it  appeared  that  this  last  line  was  beyond  the  ex- 
isting limits  of  Massachusetts,  which  then  included  Maine. 
This  oversight  was  remedied  by  continuing  the  north  and 
south  line  to  the  head  of  the  St.  Croix,  and  thence  follow- 
ing that  stream  to  its  mouth.  Unfortunately,  owing  to 
the  carelessness  of  the  American  commissioners,  or,  possi- 
bly, to  sharp  practice  on  the  part  of  some  one  in  London, 
"  Atlantic  Ocean  "  was  substituted  in  the  treaty  for  "the 
sea  "  which  was  in  the  proclamation.  This  change  gave 
rise  to  considerable  trouble  later  on,   when  the   United 

iRlcbud  Osnldto  Uie  lUght  Hod.  "I  o&Iled  od  H!  Jsj  Uiii   mornliiK 

ThoBM  Townabend,  Pftrla,  October  7,  u>d  fonnd  htm  willing  to  Mtt  that  mktteT 

1TB3:—  to  righta,  m  as  the  HsMKchtueta  Oor- 

"  Aftar  coDBlderliig  the  Iflmui  aa  the7  emmetit  ahAll  have  do    mora   ot  that 

•tand  In  the  Treaty,  I  thought  there  was  coast  than  they  had  before  the  War. 

DO  leuon  to  ohject  to  the  boundary  lloea  He  took  his  directions  from  mftps,  and 

of  tba  Thirtaen  States,   excepting  that  they  are  not  distinct,  nor  do  they  agree 

tbsra  la  a  part  ot  Nora  Scotia  cmt  off  on  in  thla  matter."     Bpatkj  Hsa.  No.  40, 

Um  Bay  Fnndy.  to.  ISO. 
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States  and  Great  Britain  endeavored  to  delimit  this  part 
of  the  boundary  on  the  spot.! 

The  part  of  the  boundary  that  caused  most  trouble  was 
that  portion  which  extended  from  the  St  Lawrence  to 
the  Mississippi.  In  the  first  project  of  the  treaty  that 
was  agreed  to  on  October  8,  this  part  of  the  frontier  was 
described  as  running  from  the  point  where  the  forty-fifth 
parallel  strikes  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  southern  end  of 
Lake  Nipissing  and  thence  straight  to  the  source  of  the 
Mississippi.  There  was  do  available  knowledge  as  to  this 
latter  point.  Mitchell's  map  of  1765  was  used  by  the 
negotiators.'  It  was  very  unsatisfactory,  because  that  car- 
tographer had  placed  a  sketch  of  Hudson's  Bay  over  the 
unknown  tract  in  the  northwestern  comer  of  the  map. 
The  Mississippi  is  thus  shown  as  issuing  from  underneath 
this  sketch,  but  a  legend  printed  on  the  map  states  that 
the  river  is  believed  to  rise  to  the  northward.  There  was 
BO  much  doubt  on  this  point  that  the  Americans  asked  Os- 
wald to  procure  a  collection  of  the  best  maps  in  London. 
He  did  so,  but  the  maps  when  they  arrived  were  accom- 
panied by  Henry  Strachey,  an  under  ofBcial  in  one  of  the 
departments,  in  whose  knowledge  of  American  geography 
Shelburne  had  great  confidence,  and  who  had  not  been  ex- 
posed to  the  seductive  fascinations  of  Franklin  and  his 
colleagues.  The  Americans  had  gained  so  much  more  in 
the  way  of  territory  than  they  had  dreamed  possible,  that 
Strachey  soon  returned  to  London  with  two  other  sugges- 
tions as  to  this  part  of  the  line,  and  the  British  government 
was  invited  to  choose  one  of  the  three  propositions,  the 
Americans  thus  leaving  the  ultimate  decision  to  them. 
The  two  new  suggestions  were  (1)  to  follow  the  forty-fifth 

>Thliaiib]«<!tiriIlbe  contiderad  In  a  *FnnkliDto  Jeffenm,  April  8, 1790, 

later  volume,  when  the  quaitdon  ol  the      in  Sparks'i  Worki  of  Franklin,  x,44T, 
NoTtliBUtBrn  BouudAir  irlll  be  taken  np.      and  W.  T.  FrankUn'i  FrankUm,  y\,  SOL 
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parallel  from  the  St.  Lawrence  westward  to  the  Mississippi, 
or  (2)  to  run  the  lioe  by  rirer  and  lake  to  the  northwest 
comer  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  and  thence  due  west  to 
the  Mississippi.  The  British  ministers  thought  this  last 
line  preferable.  They  selected  it,  and  it  was  so  written  in 
the  treaty.  In  all  the  discussions  as  to  boundaries,  there 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  strenuous  give  and  take. 
The  principle  of  utilizing  the  old  colonial  limits  once  hav- 
ing been  adopted,  the  Americans  were  clearly  not  disposed 
to  haggle  over  the  ownership  of  a  few  thousand  square 
miles  more  or  less  of  wild  lands.*  As  to  the  other  ques- 
tions which  came  up  the  conferences  were  more  heated 
and  became  acrimonious  before  the  ead  was  reached. 

Every  month  that  passed  saw  the  British  in  a  better 
position  from  a  military  standpoint.  Gibraltar,  which 
had  been  straitly  besieged  by  the  forces  of  France  and 
Spain,  had  now  been  supplied  with  provisions  and  troops 
(October  10, 1782) ;  the  defeat  of  De  Grasse  had  relieved  all 
apprehension  of  danger  for  Jamaica ;  and  the  armies  on  the 
American  continent  seemed  to  be  preserving  the  atatua  quo. 
In  the  Far  East  alone  was  there  danger,  and  this  was  so 
remote  that  little  could  be  done  one  way  or  another  to 
remedy  it.  It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  the 
question  of  loyalists,  debts,  and  fisheries  came  to  the  fore. 
The  royalist  refugees,  to  give  the  fugitive  loyalists  a  desig- 
nation, had  drawn  heavily  upon  British  funds  and  were 
likely  to  do  so  for  years  to  come.  Some  of  them  were 
Englishmen,  as  the  Commissioners  of  the  Customs,  who 
had  fled  from  America,  but  had  continued  to  receive  their 

■ItwUlbfl  noticed  that  Cluk'scoD-  lUlnola  colmtry    Inflaenced     both    the 

qaeat  of  the  Notthweet  bu  been  girea  American  and  tbe  British  negotiator! ; 

no  place  In  the  text  as  a  decltive  tactor  bnt  there  Is  no  reterence  to  Clark  or  his 

In  Indaolng  Great  Biitkln  to  rslinqaiah  conquest  Id  an;  ol  the  diplomat 

bar  bold  upon  Uiat  region.    No  donbt  that  bare  been  consulted  In  this 
the  knowledge  of  recent  erenta  in  tlie 
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salaries  as  colonial  officials.  Others,  like  Judge  William 
Smith  of  New  York,  were  native-bom  Americans  whose 
families  had  so  long  enjoyed  the  emoluments  of  office  that 
they  formed  a  class  by  themselves.  Then  there  were  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  loyalist  regiments  to  be  cared 
for, — De  Lancey,  Skinner,  Benjamin  Thompson,  who  later 
as  Count  Rumford  won  renown  in  the  scientific  world. 
These  had  been  given  pensions  and  occasional  gifts  of 
money,  —  the  pensions,  alone,  in  1782,  amounting  to  sev- 
enty-three thousand  pounds  sterling.^  The  great  mass  of 
refugees  bad  no  other  claim  on  the  government  than  their 
allegiance  to  the  king;  but  they  could  not  be  allowed  to 
starve,  and  their  number  was  increasing  rapidly  as  one 
town  after  another  was  evacuated.  A  thousand  or  more 
ha^  gone  from  Boston  in  1776,  between  four  and  five  thou- 
sand men  were  on  the  point  of  embarking  from  Savannah 
and  Charleston,)  and  thousands  would  be  taken  from  New 
York  whenever  that  place  could  be  abandoned.  Many 
English  families  of  position  and  power,  as' the  Carterets 
and  the  Penns,  had  great  financial  interests  in  America. 
Few  indeed  had  more  at*stake  than  Shelbume  and  his  con- 
nections. The  wife  of  his  youth  and  mother  of  his  chil- 
dren was  the  daughter  of  John  Carteret,  Earl  Granville,^ 
and  granddaughter  of  the  only  Carolina  proprietor  who 
had  refused  to  sell  his  rights  to  the  king.  His  aunt  was 
the  relict  of  Thomas  Penn,  and  entitled  to  an  annuity  from 

i  ParHamenlary  Regiiter,  zslv,  245.  he  recnlted  a  i^mant  of  haiM  among 
■  HMuchiuetU  HlBtorickl  Society's  the  toTlea  of  New  York  and  Long  UUod. 
Procetdingt,  BeBond  8erle»,  111,  p.  9B.  After  the  war  be  devoted  bimeell  ta 
*Ibid.,  Second  Barles,  June,  1903,  p.  icIeDtlflc  pnnuite,  sapeolally  on  tbe  snb- 
428;  CoUlni'i  Peeragt  of  England,  It,  Ject  of  heat.  For  his  discoTeriee  the 
383;  Tlli,  33.  OI  native-born  loyalists  Kbg  of  Bavaria  made  him  Coant  Ram- 
Benjamin  Thompson  of  Woburn,  Jdassa-  tord.  The  only  formal  biography  of  him 
chosetts,  achieved  greatett  fame.  In  Is  the  lAft  of  Covnl  Suntford  by  Q.  E. 
ITSl  he  was  appointed  ander^eeretary  Ellis;  It  la  verf  Inadequate  aa  to  his 
by  Lord  George  Oermafn,  to  whom  be  early  Ute.  See  3loitfor4-3actvllle 
had  given  moch  Information.    In  1781  PcgKr*,  U,  13,  3tt-2Ba. 
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his  estate.  Anxiety  for  the  royal  exchequer,  sympathy 
for  those  who  had  been  faithful,  and  personal  interest,  all 
combined  to  arouse  the  ministers  to  activity  in  behalf  of 
the  loyalists.  The  American  commissioners  were  equally 
determined  that  nothing  should  be  done  for  them. 

The  triumphant  Revolutionists  regarded  the  loyalists 
with  hatred  and  loathing.  To  them  it  seemed  that  the 
misinformation  of  royal  officials  and  loyalists  in  general 
had  induced  the  British  government  to  embark  upon  the 
policy  of  taxation  and  coercion  which  had  ted  to  war,  and 
that  the  conflict  itself  had  been  continued,  long  after  its 
hopelessness  should  have  become  apparent,  by  the  mis- 
statements constantly  reiterated  of  the  adherents  of  the 
king  both  as  to  the  numbers  and  the  devotion  of  their  fel- 
lows in  different  parts  ot  the  continent.  The  loyalists,  too, 
liad  aided,  and  .efQciently,  in  carrying  on  the  war  by  enlist- 
ing in  the  British  service  by  the  thousands.  Washington 
was  outspoken  in  his  detestation  of  them.  To  him  they 
were  "  abominable  pests  of  society,"  against  whom  vig- 
orous measures  ought  to  be  taken.^  In  1782,  the  Virginia 
House  of  Delegates  stigmatized  them  as  "vicious  citizens 
who  side  with  tyranny  and  oppression,"  and  Washington 
publicly  declared  that  they  ought  to  be  treated  as  traitors. 
The  state  legislatures  confiscated  their  property,  outlawed 
them,  and  in  some  cases,  attainted  them  of  high  treason, 
both  women  and  men.'  The  commissioners  at  Paris  felt 
precisely  as  did  their  fellow-citizens  in  America.  Franklin, 
who  was  generally  so  kindly,  in  this  case  was  actuated  by 

iProIesMr  C.  H.  Vu  Tjot  hu  eol-  Bogar  Horrli,  and  Hn.  Inglla  with  theli 
lecMd  many  liiBUiicca  of  WaghlDgton'i  biubwiila.  Tha  editor  of  tba  Barelag 
dlaUute  of  toiiet,  In  hit  LovalUU  of  tht  C»)TC«pond«ne«  [p.  137  note)  uya:  "Thla 
Amtriean  Jbcolution,  ST,  12S,  119,  223,  ii  bellsved  to  be  the  oaly  caae,  bei*  or  In 
EuglaDd,  In  wblcb  women  were  Bttajnted 
ot  high  treaiKin,  and  builihed  and 
ttiiMitened  with  death." 
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feelings  of  personal  resentment  on  account  of  the  part 
which  his  son  William  Franklin  had  played.  The  latter 
had  not  only  remained  faithful  to  the  king,  but,  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Associated  Loyalists,  had  authorized 
and  urged  on  measures  that  were  harassing  and  unjustifi- 
able. Jay  reflected  the  general  opinion  of  the  Revolution- 
ary leaders  when  he  informed  Oswald  that  « there  were 
certain  of  those  refugees  they  never  would  forgive  .  .  . 
they  would  not  suffer  them  to  live  in  their  neighborhood 
. .  .  nor  would  those  persons  be  sure  of  their  lives  there." ' 
At  first  Oswald,  acting  on  instructions  from  London, 
proposed  that  the  loyalists  should  be  compensated  by  the 
Americans  for  their  losses  and  sufferings.  The  commis- 
sioners declared  this  to  be  impossible  because  they  had  no 
instructions  and  because  Congress  had  no  power  to  provide 
compensation  or  to  compel  the  States  to  do  so.  At  the 
outset  of  the  negotiations,  Franklin  had  let  fall  a  sugges- 
tion that  if  Canada  was  ceded  to  the  United  Stat^  the 
loyalists  might  be  given  lands  in  that  province.  As  the 
boundaries  were  finally  arranged,  a  large  portion  of  the 
province  of  Quebec,  according  to  the  Act  of  1774,  was  in- 
cluded within  the  limits  of  the  new  nation.  Why  should 
not  the  king  retain  these  ungranted  western  lands  as  a 
fund  to  be  disposed  of  for  the  benefit  of  the  refugees  ? 
Shelbume,  with  his  idea  of  the  United  States  as  forming 
a  dependent  nation,  saw  nothing  incongruous  in  the  idea. 
The  commissioners  did ;  they  replied  that  the  colonies  must 
be  recognized  as  independent  states  with  all  governmental 
and  territorial  rights  that  liad  belonged  to  the  crown. 
The  loyalists  might  be  cared  for  by  the  British  govern- 

^  "Oswald  CotTMpondHice,"  Sp&rka  deaciilMd  Ui«  lojKUsts  ma  embarkiiig at 

Ura.  No.  40,  p.   1T9.     A  writer  in   the  New  York  tor  Not»  ScotiA,  "  then  to 

Pennsylvania  Journal  (Jumary.  1T83)  drag   out   the  raaldae   of   b  Ula  moie 

eKD''BBBed  tfaa  gensTKl  opinion  when  he  Intolermble  thin  death." 
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ment  or  their  property  might  be  restored  by  the  States 
which  had  confiscated  it,  but  no  clause  requiring  this  to 
be  done  could  be  inserted  in  the  treaty. 

Side  by  side  with  this  discussion,  there  proceeded  an- 
other providing  for  the  recovery  of  debts  contracted  by 
American  colonists  to  British  merchants  before  the  begin- 
ning of  hostilities  in  1775.  Franklin  disliked  this  proposi- 
tion fully  as  much  as  he  did  that  for  compensating  the 
loyalists.  He  likened  the  demand  to  that  of  a  burglar 
who  sold  a  piece  of  goods  to  a  merchant,  then  broke  into 
his  store  and  stole  it,  and  finally  demanded  payment.  The 
British  had  plundered  private  property,  burned  towns, 
and  seized  goods  entirely  beyond  the  necessities  of  military 
operations.  They  had  destroyed  the  means  of  productive 
employment,  and  could  not  reasonably  make  demands  with 
which  they  had  made  it  impossible  to  comply.  When 
Adams  joined  Franklin  and  Jay  toward  the  close  of  the 
conferences,  he  assumed  an  entirely  different  attitude :  if 
his  countrymen  owed  money,  as  honest  men  they  ought  to 
pay  it.  Nay,  more,  he  saw  no  reason  for  limiting  the 
time  to  1776 ;  American  citizens  should  pay  their  creditors, 
no  matter  when  the  debts  had  been  contracted. 

On  the  subject  of  the  fisheries,  the  commissioners  were 
not  unanimous,  and  the  British  government  was  disposed 
to  limit  the  privileges  asked  for  in  every  way.  In  his  pre- 
liminary memorandum,  Franklin  had  stated  rather  loosely 
that  the  Americans  would  expect  to  share  in  the  New- 
foundland fisheries.  Although  a  New  Englander  by  birth, 
he  had  not  lived  there  since  bis  boyhood,  and  was  not 
fully  informed  of  the  later  development  of  the  fishing  in- 
dustry. Moreover,  in  drawing  up  the  memorandum,  he 
had  no  idea  it  would  have  great  importance  attached  to  it, 
or  that  it  would  be  used  as  an  informal  basis  of  negotia- 
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tions.  The  British  gcrvemment  fully  understood  the  de- 
tails of  the  fisheries,  and  was  cognizaat  of  the  desire  of  the 
French  ministry  to  exclude  the  Americans  from  that  indus- 
'  try,  although  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  Ver- 
gennes  sent  Rayneval  to  London  to  urge  their  opposition. 
When  the  matter  came  up  for  discussion,  therefore,  Towns- 
hend  noted  that  Franklin  had  confined  his  demand  to 
the  Newfoundland  fisheries;  he  had  said  nothing  about 
those  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  nor  had  he  suggested 
that  the  Americans  should  continue  to  enjoy  the  right  of 
drying  their  fish  on  the  unoccupied  shores  of  the  British 
provinces,  as  they  had  in  colonial  days.  When  Adams 
reached  Paris,  he  took  very  firm  ground  on  this  question. 
As  a  New  Englander,  he  realized  the  great  importance  of 
the  fishing  industry,  and  was  able  to  point  to  a  clause  in 
his  earlier  instructions,  as  sole  commissioner  for  making 
peace  with  Great  Britain,  directing  him  to  secure  complete 
rights  in  this  direction.  He  now  declared  that  he  would 
never  put  his  name  to  a  treaty  that  did  not  give  his  country- 
men their  full  share  in  the  northern  fisheries,  including  the 
drying  of  fish  on  the  unoccupied  shores  of  British  America. 
Continual  haggling  over  these  questions  discouraged 
Oswald.  He  was  still  desirous  for  peace  at  almost  any 
price,  and  possibly  did  not  realize  the  improved  position  of 
Britain  from  a  military  point  of  view.  Shelburne  could 
not  well  displace  him,  but  he  sent  Strachey  to  stiffen  his 
resistance  to  Franklin  and  Jay.  When  Strachey,  too, 
seemed  to  be  growing  compliant,  he  instructed  Oswald 
not  to  sign  any  treaty  without  the  consent  of  AUeyne 
Pitzherbert,  who  afterwards  won  high  distinction  as  Baron 
St.  Helens.  He  was  now  conducting  negotiations  for  peace 
with  the  French  government.  With  the  coming  of  Adams, 
with  this  stiffening  of  the  attitude  of  the  British  govern- 
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meat,  and  with  the  interjectiun  of  loyalists  and  debts  into 
the  debate,  the  discussions  at  Paris  became  disheartening. 
It  was  then  that  Franklin  brought  the  affair  to  a  crisis  by 
pulling  from  his  pocket  a  paper  upon  which  be  had  made 
a  tentative  list  of  unwarrantable  British  depredations  for 
which  compensation  might  well  be  exacted.  Moreover, 
he  informed  the  British  commissioners  that  a  committee 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly,  at  that  very  moment,  was 
drawing  up  a  list  of  spoliations  for  which  the  British 
were  liable.  He  showed  Oswald  a  Philadelphia  news- 
paper containing  some  information  on  that  subject,  and 
added  that  the  other  States  were  certain  to  follow  this 
example.  At  length  Oswald  acted  quickly  and  with  de- 
termination. The  Americans  had  said  Congress  had  no 
power  to  order  the  States  to  return  loyalist  property,  that 
the  utmost  it  could  do  was  to  recommend  such  legislation. 
He  now  suggested  that  a  clause  to  this  effect  should  be  in- 
serted in  the  treaty.  The  Americans,  gratified  by  this 
concession,  also  took  a  step  forward  and  provided  that  no 
legal  impediments  should  be  placed  in  the  way  of  the  col- 
lection of  debts  which  American  citizens  owed  to  British 
subjects,  no  matter  when  they  had  been  contracted.  This 
was  evidently  as  far  as  Franklin  and  his  colleagues  would 
go.  Fitzherbert  authorized  Oswald  to  affix  his  name  to 
the  instrument,  and  the  preliminary  articles  were  signed  at 
Paris  on  November  30, 1782. 

The  Americans  felt  very  doubtful  as  to  the  reception  of 
the  treaty  in  the  United  States.  They  had  broken  tlieir 
instructions  as  to  treating  in  harmony  with  the  French  gov- 
ernment, and  had  proceeded  without  making  any  definite 
communication  to  Vergennes.  They  had  secured  ample 
boundaries,  but  had  given  way  on  the  subject  of  debts, 
and  had  seemed  to  give  way  as  to  the  loyalists.     The  pro- 
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vision  as  to  debts  proved  to  be  the  salvation  of  the  treaty 
in  England.  It  did  away  with  all  opposition  on  the  part 
of  merchants  trading  to  America,  and  it  contributed  to  the 
government's  ease  of  mind,  because  it  enabled  the  ministers 
to  refuse  to  pay  whole  classes  of  loyalist  claims  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  debts  that  could  be  collected  in  the 
ordinary  way. 

The  task  of  communicating  the  preliminary  articles  to 
Vergennes  was  left  to  Franklin,  and  he,  with  his  abound- 
ing knowledge  of  human  nature,  felt  that  it  would  be  a 
good  plan  to  couple  the  announcement  of  the  favorable 
terms  which  "  the  love  of  peace  "  had  torn  from  the  Brit- 
ish ministers  with  a  request  for  a  fresh  loan  of  twenty 
million  francs.  The  delicacy  and  kindliness  of  manner 
with  which  he  accomplished  his  double  purpose  can  be 
imagined  by  those  familiar  with  the  characteristics  of  this 
many-sided  man,  —  they  cannot  be  described.  Vergennes 
thought  that  the  signing  of  the  articles  was  premature,^ 
but  he  made  no  inconvenient  remonstrances,  and  procured 
six  millions  of  the  twenty.  The  commissioners  had  broken 
their  instructions;  but  was  their  action  equivalent  to  pledg- 
ing the  United  States  to  a  breach  of  the  treaty  of  1778 
with  France,  which  obliged  the  contracting  parties  to  fight 
on  until  a  general  peace  should  be  made  ?  Technically,  the 
United  States  had  observed  this  requirement  Negotia- 
tions for  a  general  peace  were  being  carried  on.  All  the 
treaties  could  not  be  concluded  at  one  given  moment,  and 
the  American  commissioners  had  been  careful  to  insert  in 
the  instrument  that  what  had  been  agreed  to  were  merely 
preliminary    articles    which    should    constitute  a    treaty 

1  VargenneBkiiBwot  tbebeglnnlDgol  have  b««ii  noawKn  o(  IM  aoDtiaamnce. 

tbenagotiatlon between  FrankllnandO*-  He   wu   sarpiised,    M   vers  probabl; 

wald.    Wllhall  theresoarceaat  hlaeom-  both    the  Amerioatu   and    the  BritlBta, 

maod,  It  la  InconceiTabla  that  ha  ahoald  at  Its  sadden  and  (aroiable  ending. 
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eventually,  "but  which  treaty  is  not  to  be  concluded  un- 
till  terms  of  a  peace  shall  be  agreed  upon  between  Great 
Britain  and  France,  and  His  Britannic  Majesty  shall  be 
ready  to  conclude  such  treaty  accordingly."  Nor  can  it 
be  called  a  desertion  of  America's  allies,  for  the  prelimi- 
nary articles  between  France  and  Great  Britain  were 
agreed  to  two  weeks  later,'  although  they  were  not  signed 
until  another  month  had  passed  away. 

It  is  the  custom  of  historical  writers  to  regard  this 
treaty  as  being  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  United 
States'  and  as  having  been  extracted  by  three  remarkable 
Americans  from  the  complaisant  Oswald  and  the  second- 
rate  Strachey.  Such,  at  any  rate,  weis  not  the  view  of 
the  negotiatora  themselves.  In  sending  the  articles  to 
Robert  R.  Livingston,  Franklin,  Adams,  and  Jay  adopted 
an  apologetic  tone.*  They  clearly  felt  that  they  had  not 
obtained  as  much  as  their  countrymen  expected  and  had 
agreed  to  some  things  that  required  explanation.  They 
also  thought  that  a  few  phrases  in  the  articles  themselves 
needed  alteration,  and  Franklin  suggested  the  desirability 
of  at  once  beginning  deliberations  "  upon  the  additional 
clauses  to  be  inserted  in  the  definitive  Treaty."  Probably 
he  had  reference  to  commercial  matters,  but  Fitzherbert 
was  annoyed.  He  wrote  that  the  Americans  should  be 
obliged  "  to  declare  explicitly  whether  they  do  or  do  not 
mean  to  Brdhere  to  the  letter  of  the  provincial  Articles." 
Evidently,  to  his  mind,  Oswald  and  Strachey  had  made  a 

1 "  Deeemhtr  I4th.    1  ha'ra  this  daj  good  tortaoe  that  mark  the  AmBiican 

iMunod,  that  the  principal  prelimlnBrles  aegotistlon.      E>rat2rtlling    tba     United 

between  Auioe  and  Eoglaod  are  agreed  Statea  eonld  with  Kay  ahadow  ol  plansl- 

on " ;  FranUtn  u>  liTingaton,  In   Workt  billty    demand     txota     England    tbey 

0/  FrankiiA,  Ix,  U3.  obtained." 

■For    inatance.    W.   E.    H.   Leck^  *  Sea  Franklin  to  Livingston,  Deoem- 

[England  in  tkt  EighUerUh  CerOvry,  It,  ber  0,  1T82,  and  Adama,  Fnmklln,  Jaj, 

284}  aaja:   "  It  la  impoasible  not  to  be  and  Lanrensto  Llrlngston, Deoembei  14, 

•truck  with  the  skill,  hardihood,  and  1T82. 
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good  bargain.  The  latter  apparently  had  misgivings.  He 
wrote  to  Oswald  that  soiae  things  needed  ezplEination. 
His  idea  as  to  the  "  Article  of  Refugees  "  was  that  the 
"  Resolution  of  Congress  to  the  different  States  concerning 
the  Restitution  of  Property  will  be  equivalent  to  a  Mes- 
sage from  the  King  to  Parliament  and  that  it  is  not  probable 
any  refusal  will  be  given  except  to  a  very  few  who  are 
particularly  obnoxious."  Why  should  not  Oswald  talk 
familiarly  with  Jay  about  it  and  secure  "  as  Compleat  a 
Dissertation  upon  it  [Article  51  as  possible."  Oswald  was 
so  well  satisfied  with  the  Articles  as  they  were  that  he 
thought  it  best  not  to  agitate  the  matter,  but  these  letters' 
are  interesting  as  showing  the  expectations  of  the  British 
negotiators. 

The  conclusion  of  this  treaty  which  Shelbume  had  ex- 
pected would  confirm  him  in  power  had  precisely  the  con- 
trary effect.  The  opposition,  especially  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  made  it  the  subject  of  fierce  and  unprincipled 
attacks.  Memoirs,  and  diaries,  and  letters  of  the  day  give 
no  satisfying  reason  for  the  distrust  of  Shelburne  that 
was  felt  by  aU  parties.  He  certainly  made  a  sad  mistake 
by  declaring  in  the  House  of  Lords  that  the  grant  of  in- 
dependence was  temporary,  while  at  the  same  moment 
William  Pitt,  the  younger,  his  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
was  stating  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  it  was  irrevo- 
cable. Doubtless,  Great  Britain  could  have  revoked  her 
recognition  of  the  United  States  whenever  she  had  the 
power  and  will  to  do  so  ;  but  this  statement  of  Shelbume's, 
coming  when  it  did,  went  far  to  justify  the  distrust  of 
him  that  was  felt  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  The 
king's  keen  political  insight  convinced  him  that  a  time  of 

"F«aM  Pftpen"  Id  the  libnur  ol  Cw 
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political  chaos  was  nigh.  He  withdrew  his  protection 
from  Shelburne.  Sood  the  King's  Friends  became  less 
constant  in  their  attendance.  Before  long,  North  and  Fox 
were  seen  amicablx_gitting  side  by  side  on  the  same  bench. 
On  February  M,(pSo^  Shelburne  resigned,  but  Pitt  strug- 
gled on  for  a  few Nre^s  longer.  Charles  James  Fox  was 
personally  displeasing  to  the  king,  and  Lord  North's  coali- 
tion with  him  seemed  to  George  the  basest  of  ingratitude. 
After  holding  out  as  long  as  he  could,  the  king  was  obliged 
to  yield  to  the  inevitable,  and  the  ill-starred  coalition  came 
,  into  office  with  the  Duke  of  Portland  as  Prime  Minister 
and  Fox  and  North  as  Secretaries  of  State. 

Unlike  Shelburne,  Fox  had  no  scruples  about  granting 
independence  to  the  United  States,  although  he  had  forced 
his  predecessor  out  by  securing  an  adverse  vote  on  the  pre- 
liminary articles.  Personally,  he  favored  having  a  com- 
mercial treaty  with  America  and  entering  into  an  alliance 
with  the  new  republic.  He  selected  David  Hartley  to  go  to 
Paris  and  take  up  the  thread  of  the  negotiations.'  Fox 
instructed  Hartley  to  behave  "ingenuously  "  to  the  United 
States  minister.  There  is  do  occasion  for  reserve,  he 
said,  because  it  is  "  his  Majesty's  earnest  desire  to  renew 
the  Intercourse  and  Commerce  so  beneficial  to  both  Coun- 
tries, and  his  wish  that  some  treaty  or  provisional  conven- 
tion may  be  speedily  concluded  w*  may  establish  that 
commerce  upon  a  just  and  equitable    footing."  *     Trade 

I  DkTid  Hmrtls7  had  known  FnmUln  mediocHtr  pnt  mi  end  to  m  most  fftTonble 

belore  Uia  war.    Tha  two  contlniied  In  ctuuce  (or  mftUug  k  (sli  and  honontble 

■MnraqraDdsnai  throDghoat  tha  period  o(  oomtnerclkl   ftrrftugemeDt   between    tha 

hoatUlUea.    HuUey's   letters   give   the  Dnlted  Statea  and  Qreat  Britain. 
ImpraaloQ  oontalnBd  Iq  ths  text.    His  ■  These  patagrapbi  are  bated  on  the 

appolntmaat,  like  that  of  Oswald,  was  "HartlBr  Papen,"    which  are    In    the 

far  ramoTed  Iiom  the  ordinary  British  poBSMtion  of    Hn.    Leri   Z.  Lelter   of 

praotloe.    The    tonner    was    an   earl;  Washington,  who  kindly  permitted  meto 

example  of    "dollar   diplomacy";  bat  see  than.    Many  ol   the  same    letters 

the  combination   of  Fox's  careleuneM  an  In  the  "  Peace  Papers  "  in  the  Library 

and    lerlty    with    Hartley's    moddling  of.  Congress.    There    are  many  minor 
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between  the  two  couotries  might  well  rerert  to  the  footing 
of  colonial  days,  so  far  as  the  produce  and  manufactures  of 
the  two  countries  were  concerned.  As  to  the  West  Indies, 
"  there  is  no  objection  to  the  most  free  intercourse  between 
them  and  the  United  States,'*  but  American  ships  might 
not  carry  any  other  merchandise  to  those  colonies  than  the 
produce  of  their  own  countries.  Fox  also  directed  Hartley 
to  secure  better  terms  for  the  loyalists,  and  was  informed 
that  it  was  intended  to  remove  the  troops  from  New  York 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment  to  save  expense.  He  also 
sent  Hartley  certain  regulations  that  had  been  proposed  by 
merchants  interested  in  the  fur  trade  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  the  Great  Lakes.  Among  other  suggestions  was  one 
for  the  continued  occupation  of  the  Northwestern  posts 
for  three  years,  this  being  necessary  to  avoid  Indian 
troubles. 

David  Hartley  was  a  well-meaning  person,  albeit  some- 
what opinionated  and  perhaps  a  little  dense.  Without 
reading  his  instructions  carefully  and  studying  the  mean- 
ing of  every  word  and  phrase,  he  proceeded  to  substitute 
his  own  opinions  for  the  wishes  of  the  government,  and 
suggested  to  the  Americans  an  arrangement  by  which  trade 
should  be  reopened  between  all  parts  of  the  British  empire 
and  the  United  States.  Fox  was  distinctly  annoyed.  He 
wrote  to  Hartley  that  he  had  forgotten  all  about  the 
limitation  of  American  trade  to  the  West  Indies.  He 
prayed  him  to  do  nothing  to  bind  the  government  to  per- 
mit the  produce  of  the  West  India  plantations  to  go  even 
to  America  in  American  bottoms.  Hartley  was  much  dis- 
concerted by  this,  and  his  sensibilities  were  not  at  all 
relieved  when  the  American  commissioners  handed  him  an 

dlSeraniMi  In  the  waidlDg  ol  the  two  booka  anil  letten;  the  other  ol  tran- 
•ett.  TheM  are  putlf  dne  to  the  tact  (crlpttoftheoorreBpoiidlDgMtalorJ^nal 
that  one  Mt  coniteta  of  orlgiiial  letter      letten  and  letter  booka. 
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Order  in  Council  absolutely  closing  the  British  West 
Indies  to  American  commerce.  Hartley's  usefulness  was 
gone,  for,  as  Adams  wrote  to  Livingston,  he  was  plainly 
not  in  the  secrets  of  his  government.  Nevertheless,  he 
lingered  on,  although  Fox  wrote  to  him  that  the  represent 
tations  from  persons  interested  in  this  matter  «do  undoubt- 
edly make  me  rather  wary  in  this  business."  The  Jamaica 
merchants  had  intervened  and  had  been  powerfully  seconded 
by  the  ship  owners.  In  fact  nothing  could  be  done  except 
to  convert  the  preliminary  articles  into  a  definitive  treaty, 
which  was  signed  at  Paris  on  September  3,  on  the  very 
day  that  Great  Britain  came  to  terms  with  France  and 
Spain,  at  Versailles.' 

Independence  was  won,  but  it  remained  to  disband  the 
army  without  another  civil  war  and  to  see  to  it  that  the 
British  evacuated  the  posts  held  by  them  and  did  what- 
ever else  the  treaty  required.  The  first  of  these  was 
accomplished  with  difficulty,  but  a  dozen  years  elapsed 
before  the  last  British  soldier  retired  from  the  limits  that 
had  been  assigned  to  the  United  States  in  the  treaty  of 
peace.  In  the  beginning,  the  American  armies  had  lacked 
that  corporate  spirit  which  is  so  essential  to  success,  but 
later,  with  the  establishment  of  the  Continental  Line, 
the  military  organization  had  become  more  closely  knit. 
In  the  end  it  was  a  "  regular "  army,  and  as  the  close  of 
the  contest  came  nearer,  those  dangers  which  the  colonists 
had    dreaded    in    regular    military    organizations   seemed 

>  On  Juiaary  SO,  1T83,  prellnlnary  *r-  FabrnBTy  20,  1783,  which  wu  followod 

UcIcB  bad  been  ligned  hy   rapTOUnta'  by  a  Brltlah  one  at  LoDdon  on  Febroary 

tlTN  otQnatBritalniFnuice.aiidSpaiu.  ST.     Tb«  ending  ol  hoatllltlei  between 

The  time  contemplated  bj  the  proTUlonal  France  and  Qreat  Britain  was  proolalmed 

treaty  between  Qreat  Britain  and  the  at  the  «ame  Ume.    The  definitive  treaty 

United  Btates  Tor  a  cweatlon  ot  bostlll-  was  signed  on  September  3, 1TB3.    It  was 

ties  had  now  arrlred.    On  February  li,  ratified  by  Congress,  Jannary  14,  1781, 

Franklin,  Adanw,  and  Fltsberbert  signed  by  the  king  on  April  9,  and  rattficaUon* 

an  agreement  to  this  effect.    The  Ameil-  were  exchanged  at  Paris   on  Hay   12, 

c*iu  issued  a  proclama^on  acconlingly,  17H. 
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about  to  be  realized.  Many  of  the  officers  were  ambi- 
tious and  not  at  all  anxious  to  return  to  humdrum  ctTilian 
existence.  Unfortunately,  the  incapacity  and  bad  faith  of 
Congress  had  placed  it  within  the  power  of  these  men 
to  arouse  the  discontent  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  army.' 
The  splendor  of  Washington's  character  and  the  stupen- 
dous influence  which  he  possessed  over  his  men  alone 
turned  away  the  storm. 

Successive  congresses,  since  that  of  1774,  had'  comprised 
in  their  numbers  able  and  influential  men,  but  they  had 
been  drawn,  for  the  most  part,  from  those  portions  of 
the  community  that  were  inexperienced  in  administra- 
tion. Congress  had  sought  to  perform  executive  functions  . 
through  committees.  These  acted  slowly,  constantly 
changed  in  personnel,  and,  undoubtedly,  caused  much 
useless  expenditure  and  bad  administration.  From  the 
beginning,  avoidably  and  unavoidably,  supplies  had  run 
low,  and  hardships  had  been  great.  In  one  of  the  last 
years  of  the  war,  Robert  Morris  became  financier  or  sole 
executive  of  the  financial  department.  He  brought  some 
order  out  of  the  existing  chaos,  and  in  the  years  follow- 
ing Yorktown,  the  soldiers  were  better  fed,  housed,  and 
clothed  than  they  had  ever  been  before.  They  now  had 
time  to  think  of  their  lot  in  the  not  far-off  to-morrow, 
when  the  army  would  bo  disbanded  and  they  would 
return  to  the  towns  and  hamlets  which  many  of  them 
had  left  half  a  dozen  years  before. 

The  officers'  pay  had  never  been  satisfactory,  and,  at  first, 

had  been  small  in  proportion  to  that  given  to  the  privates. 

Gradually,    the    pay    of    the   officers  bad    been  raised  in 

proportion  to  that  of  the  men ;  but,  owing  to    the   tre- 

iThla  whole  aDbjAct,  lacladlog  Uw  H&tch  In  "Tha  AdninlitMtlaa  of  ik* 
dlsbandlDg  of  tbe  foicei,  la  tborooghly  AmeriCBo  Berolattonu;  Army"  ■■ 
•iDohlAted  wlUi  K  blbllogntpbr  by  L.  C.      Eamar^  mttoriiMl  giu^et.  No.  z. 
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mendous  depreciation  of  paper  money,  even  the  increased 
compensation  had  been  entirely  inadequate.  Those  offi- 
cers who  had  families  dependent  upon  them  were  es- 
pecially badly  offj  but  even  those  who  had  no  family  ties 
could  not  look  forward  with  any  hope  to  the  future. 
Aided  by  Washington,  they  appealed  to  Congress,  but  it 
was  impossible  to  pay  them  properly,  for  there  was  not 
enough  gold  and  silver  in  the  country  to  have  answered  their 
just  demaods.  Promises  for  the  future  were  the  utmost  that 
Congress  could  give.  These  finally  took  the  form  of  an  as- 
surance of  half  pay  for  seven  years  after  the  war,  and  then, 
when  that  assurance  did  not  suffice,  of  half  pay  for  life. 
The  soldiers  bad  other  equally  just  claims  upon  Congress, 
because  the  stipulations  as  to  food  and  clothing  had  never 
been  fulfilled.  Then,  too,  those  in  service  could  not 
desert  those  who  had  been  dismissed  on  account  of  the 
disbandment  of  companies  and  regiments,  —  <*  the  de- 
ranged ofBcers,"  as  they  were  graphically  termed.  The 
case  of  the  privates  too,  aroused  the  sympathies  of  the 
officers.  It  was  determined  to  make  an  appeal  to  the 
States  for  justice,  and  Massachusetts  was  selected  as  the 
first  to  be  approached,  for  there  was  a  good  deal  of  sym- 
pathy for  the  soldiers  in  that  State.  Possibly,  something 
might  have  come  of  this  plan,  but  most  inopportunely, 
when  the  legislature  seemed  about  to  act,  a  letter  arrived 
from  one  of  the  Massachusetts  delegates  in  Congress, 
stating  that  it  would  itself  reconsider  the  whole  matter. 

The  officers  from  six  States  now  decided  to  send  a  joint 
petition  to  Congress  by  a  committee  of  their  own  number. 
This  document  contained  no  threats.  It  merely  asserted 
that  it  would  be  criminal  to  conceal  any  longer  the  dissat- 
isfaction that  prevailed  in  the  army.  General  McDougall 
of    New   York   presented    the   case   to    Congress,    which 
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handled  the  matter  with  great  skill,  through  the  medium 
of  Kobert  Morris,  Alexander  Hamilton,  and  James  Madison. 
Washington  took  the  opportunity  to  write  a  private  letter 
to  one  of  the  Virginia  delegates,  seriously  suggesting  the 
adoption  of  "  soothing  measures.'*  The  mild  language  held 
by  McDougall  must  have  powerfully  seconded  Washing- 
ton's advice,  for  he  was  one  of  those  men  who  was  ordi- 
narily most  vociferous.  After  some  months,  Congress 
voted  to  commute  the  half  pay  for  life  to  full  pay  for  five 
years.  To  this  determination  they  were  brought  by  the 
incident  which  is  usually  referred  to  as  the  Newburg 
Addresses. 

Republics,  and,  especially,  federative  republics,  were 
novel  in  the  range  of  political  governments.  Monarchy 
was  still  the  standard  form  of  rule  in  the  world,  and  do 
country  had  a  man  better  fitted  to  occupy  a  throne  than 
America  had  in  George  Washington.  Inevitably,  men  in 
different  walks  of  life  thought  that  his  coronation  would 
be  the  outcome  of  the  Revolution.  This  idea  was  dis- 
tinctly distasteful  to  Samuel  Adams  and  others  among  the 
radicals,  but  there  were  men  who  looked  upon  it  as  desir- 
able. In  the  spring  of  1782,  Colonel  Lewis  Nicola  wrote 
to  Washington  that  a  limited  monarchy  was  the  best  form 
of  government,  and  plainly  hinted  that  Washington  him- 
self would  be  the  best  of  monarchs.  Congress  would  not 
do  justice  to  the  army,  but  the  soldiers  would  welcome 
their  chief  as  king.  Washington's  reply  is,  possibly,  the 
grandest  single  thing  in  his  whole  career.  He  declared 
that  DO  occurrence  had  given  him  more  painful  sensations 
than  the  «<  information  of  there  being  such  ideas  existing 
in  the  army  " ;  he  was  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  part  of 
his  conduct  could  have  given  encouragement  to  a  thought 
that  was  "  big  with  the  greatest  mischiefs  that  can  befall 
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ray  country."  No  such  scheme  had  any  chance  of  success ; 
Washington  had  not  fought  for  personal  aggrandizement,  — 
and  no  one  else  could  have  gained  an  American  crown  in 
the  face  of  his  displeasure. 

About  a  year  later,  on  March  10,  1783,  there  appeared 
in  the  camp  of  the  main  army  at  Newburg  on  Hudson  an 
anonymous  address,  written  with  great  skill,  and  with  it 
an  invitation  to  the  officers  to  assemble  and  consult  as  to 
their  future  plans.  In  powerful  phrase  the  writer  related 
how  he  had  left  private  life  with  regret,  had  served 
throughout  the  war,  and  had  hoped,  as  the  sunshine  of 
peace  broke  in  upon  them,  the  coldness  and  severity  of 
government  would  relax,  —  but  there  were  points  beyond 
which  faith  and  temper  could  not  be  stretched.  Would 
his  fellow  officers  consent  to  be  the  only  sufferers  and  to 
grow  old  in  poverty,  wretchedness,  and  contempt,  —  and 
"owe  the  miserable  remnant  of  that  life  to  charity,  which 
has  hitherto  been  spent  in  honor  ?  "  Let  them  especially 
suspect  the  man  who  should  advise  more  moderation  and 
longer  forbearance. 

Learning  of  the  designs  of  the  addressers,  Washington 
condemned  the  anonymous  summons  and  himself  called  a 
meeting  of  the  officers.  At  the  appointed  time,  he  unex- 
pectedly appeared,  and  began  reading  from  a  paper  which 
he  held  in  his  hand.  After  the  first  paragraph,  he  sud- 
denly stopped,  and,  drawing  his  spectacles  out  of  their 
case,  remarked  that  he  had  grown  gray  in  their  service 
and  now  found  himself  growing  blind.  Resuming,  he 
reprobated  the  address  as  appealing  to  passion  and  not  to 
reason,  and  the  advice  given  by  the  anonymous  writer 
proved  that  he  was  a  foe  to  the  army,  and,  possibly,  he 
was  a  spy  from  the  enemy.  On  their  sacred  honor,  he 
conjured  them  to  express  their  horror  of  him  who  would 
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overturn  their  country's  liberties  and  deluge  their  rising 
empire  in  blood.  Give  one  more  proof  of  unexampled 
patriotism,  that  posterity  may  say,  "  Had  this  day  been 
wanting,  the  world  had  never  seen  the  last  stage  of  per- 
fection, to  which  human  nature,  is  capable  of  attaining." 
Washington  then  read  a  letter  from  a  member  of  Congress, 
describing  the  perplexities  of  that  body  and  pointing  out 
that  when  soldiers  once  assumed  undue  power,  they  go 
farther  than  they  at  first  intended ;  attempts  were  being 
made  to  lessen  the  popularity  of  the  commander-in-chief, 
with  what  results  no  one  knew,  Washington  then  retired, 
and  the  ofBcers  passed  resolutions  expressing  confidence  in 
the  justice  of  Congress,  and  asking  their  chief  to  plead 
their  cause.  This  he  did  in  an  official  letter  in  which  he 
stated  that  if  the  picture  drawn  in  the  aDonymous  address 
was  true,  he  should  learn  what  ingratitude  is  and  realize 
a  tale  which  would  embitter  every  moment  of  his  future 
life.  Privately,  he  wrote  to  a  member  of  Congress  that 
the  need  of  taking  measures  which  would  prevent  renewed 
disturbance  was  imperative,  for,  although  force  could  not 
help  the  officers,  passion  might  easily  carry  them  away. 
In  this  extremity  of  danger,  Congress  voted  full  pay  for 
five  years  in  money  or  in  sis  per  cent  securities.  Soon 
afterward,  news  of  the  cessation  of  hostilities  was  received, 
and  on  April  19,  1788,  eight  years  to  a  day  since  the  excur- 
sion of  the  ministerial  troops  from  Boston  to  Lexington 
and  Concord,  the  end  of  the  war  was  proclaimed  to  the 
army.  At  first,  it  was  not  at  all  certain  whether  the 
officers  and  privates  would  consent  to  be  peaceably 
dismissed.  With  great  difficulty,  enough  money  was  pro- 
cured for  three  months'  pay.*     With  this  partial  payment 
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in  hand,  most  of  the  soldiers  accepted  furloughs  and 
repaired  to  their  homes.  A  few,  with  Washington, 
remained  before  New  York  until  November  25,  when  the 
last  of  the  British  left  that  town.'  On  December  4,  he 
bade  an  affectionate  adieu  to  the  principal  ofBcers  who 
still  remained  at  headquarters.  Repairing  to  Annapolis, 
he  surreadered  his  commission  to  Congress,  and  received 
with  calm  countenance  the  parting  benediction  of  its  presi- 
deat  that  his  future  days  might  be  happy  as  his  past  had 
been  illustrious  and  that  "He  will  finally  give  you  that 
reward  which  this  world  cannot  give." 

The  story  of  the  infractions  of  the  treaty  by  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  and  the  growing  estrangement  of 
Uie  two  powers  until  the  signing  of  Jay's  treaty  averted 
hostilities,  belongs  properly  to  a  later  volume,  but  it  will 
not  be  amiss  ti>  call  attention  to  a  few  points,  while 
the  facts  and  dates  are  fresh  in  the  reader's  miod.  For 
strictly  military  reasons,  the  British  ministry  wished  to 
withdraw  the  troops  from  Charleston,  Savannah,  and  New 
York.  But  there  was  no  military  necessity  whatever  for 
withdrawing  those  from  the  posts  under  control  of  Henry 
Haldimand,  Carleton's  successor  as  Governor  General  of 
Canada.  It  happened,  therefore,  that  orders  for  evacua- 
tion were  issued  to  Carleton,  in  April,  1782,  but  none  to 
Haldimand,  and  the  latter  steadily  refused  to  surrender 
the  posts  on  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Americans  until  he 
was  ordered  to  do  so.     The  communication  of  the  prelim* 


•nqnin  napeetliiK  the  pay' Intanded  for  I    cumot    reslBt   them   and   deaire  H' 

the  Aimy.    I  told  him  that  nnleu  Con-  Bwanirick  to  aapply  SaODollaratrom  my 

gnm  will  BgTM  to  disband  th«m  I  am  oim  monies  to  be  hereafter  taken  tram 

tcaifnll  they  will  eat  np  the  only  means  the  Qenerala  Pay." 
which  I  haTe  left  for  making  any  fAj."  '  Professor   H.  P.  Johnston  ha*  an 

And  ag^n,  imder  date  of  September  16,  Intereatlnft  article  on  the  "  ETaeiuitlon 

~  "Ova'  St  Clair  again  appUed  tor  ot  New  Tnrk  by    the    British,    1T83," 

'  '  «  ai«  so  urgent  that  Harper'i  Magaiine,  Ixvil,  90EP. 
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inary  articles  did  not  induce  him  to  change  bis  mind  in  the 
least,  nor  did  the  notification  of  the  cessation  of  hostilities 
incline  him  to  alter  his  conduct.  He  refused  again  and 
again  to  surrender  any  of  the  posts  in  his  government  until 
he  received  instructions  so  to  do  from  his  superiors  in 
England.  Meantime,  the  London  merchants  trading  to 
Quebec  had  represented  to  the  ministers  the  impolicy  and 
danger  of  abandoning  these  posts  which  were  in  the  heart 
of  the  fur  country.  Haldimand  seconded  these  representa- 
tions by  relating  the  fears  of  the  fur  traders  and  residents 
on  the  spot.  Looking  about  for  some  excuse  for  postpon- 
ing their  surrender,  the  ministry  pitched  upon  the  fact  that 
loyalist  estates  were  not  being  restored  and  that  new  laws, 
making  the  collection  of  British  debts  more  difficult,  were 
constantly  being  enacted  by  the  state  legislatures.  Accord- 
ingly, on  April  8,  1784,  Lord  Sydney,  more  than  a  month 
before  the  ratifications  were  exchanged,  wrote  to  Haldi- 
mand ^  that  "  the  posts  in  the  United  States  will  not  be 
evacuated  till  the  Articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  are  fully 
complied  with." 

The  only  way  to  have  secured  the  evacuation  of  the 
Northwest  was  to  bring  military  pressure  to  bear  in  that 
part  of  the  country  as  on  the  seaboard.  Washington  con- 
templated detaching  a  few  men  of  the  Continental  Line  to 
take  charge  of  the  nearest  posts ;  but  New  York  at  once 
objected  because  the  troops  were  Massachusetts  regiments. 
These  particular  places  were  within  the  territory  then  in 
dispute  between  New  York  and  Massachusetts.  The  other 
posts  were  within  the  limits  claimed  by  Virginia  imder 
her  old  charter  and  by  the  operations  of  George  Rogers 
Clark.     The  supineness  or  lack  of  interest  of  Washington 
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may  be  referred  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  causes.  There 
•was  also  jealousy  displayed  in  Congress  at  the  idea  of 
Continental  troops  taking  possession  of  lands  that  were 
clearly  within  the  limits  of  the  several  States  and  which 
ought  to  be  occupied  by  state  troops.'  Indeed,  under  the 
Articles  of  Confederation,  the  Cootinental  authorities  had| 
no  constitutional  right  to  maintain  any  troops  whatever. 

Somewhat  similar  considerations  as  to  the  binding 
force  and  meaning  of  the  Preliminary  Articles  as  to  the 
removal  of  negroes  and  other  property  prevailed.  At 
Savannah,  Charleston,  and  New  York,  besides  the  British 
garrisons,  there  were  -  thousands  of  loyalists  and  negroes. 
The  Articles  provided  that  all  prisoners  on  both  sides 
should  be  set  at  liberty  and  that  the  British  army  should 
speedily  withdraw  <'  without  causing  any  destruction,  or 
carrying  away  any  negroes  or  other  property  of  the 
American  inhabitants."  In  what  category  were  the  loyal- 
ists and  their  property  ?  Were  they  American  inhabit- 
ants ?  Was  their  property  to  be  left  behind  when  they 
themselves  fled  ?  Not  much  question  was  raised  about 
them,  for  the  Americans  were  glad  to  have  them  go,  and 
most  of  their  real  estate  had  been  confiscated  long  before  ; 
but  there  was  abundant  friction  in  regard  to  the  negroes. 
British  commanders  had  invited  slaves  to  leave  their 
masters  and  come  within  the  lines,  promising  freedom  to 
all  who  did  so,  and  thousands  of  other  slaves  had  been 
captured.     Carleton  thought  it  would  be  dishonorable  to 

1 B.  L.  Hommedlen  to  QeorgB  Clinton,  of  Virginia  of  JanaaTf  3, 1781,  u  to  i«- 

PriDcelon,  September  3,  1783 :    "  1  uru  imbnnement  of  0.  R.  CUik's  azpeiuM. 

obwrriiiB  thmt  1    toond    maDf    ol  the  It  Ib  dated  Jnne  6,  1T83.    For  thli  uid 

Statea   diaposed   to   have   the   trontlei  other  material  on  the  general  iDbject  o( 

Poata  BarrlaODad  b;  tlie  States  In  whose  the  Northwest  posti,  I  am  Indebted  to 

Territory   tbey   were,   and  not  bj  the  Worthlnglos  0.  Ford,  who  meet  klndl; 

CoDtiiientale."    Aa  to  Virginia,  see  Ao-  permitted  tne  to   make   nae  ot  papers 

port  nf  Commitlte  of  CongnM  (o  whom  which  he  and  hie  brother,  Panl  I«tc«atet 

were  nftmd  (Aa  Act  of  lAa  ttgitXatma  Ford,  collected  lome  rear*  afo. 
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restore  to  their  masters  those  slaves  who  had  come  in 
under  the  proclamations.  As  to  the  rest,  be  felt  differently. 
But  it  was  very  difficult  to  prove  the  facts  in  any  one  case, 
and  practically  impossible  where  thousands  were  con- 
cerned, although  American  commissioners  attended  the 
embarkation  at  New  Tork.  To  Washington  and  the  other 
leaders,  the  invitations  to  the  negroes  to  desert  the  planta- 
tions seemed  to  be  highly  reprehensible.  The  rebellious 
colonists,  according  to  them,  had  been  entitled  to  belliger- 
ent rights  at  the  outset,  or  at  any  rate,  from  an  early 
period.  To  them  their  slaves  were  as  much  their  property 
as  their  horses  and  cows,  and  equally  protected  by  the 
clause  in  the  treaty. 

With  the  peace,  therefore,  there  came  a  fresh  batch  of 
grievances  that  bade  fair  to  bring  on  another  conflict  with 
Great  Britain  at  no  distant  date.  It  was  not  until  the 
formation  of  a  powerful  national  government  under  the 
Constitution  that  the  United  States  was  able  to  compel 
obedience  to  the  treaty  by  either  American  citizens  or 
foreign  powers. 
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L  BDtUocn^iT.  —  Winsor's  "Notes"  on  the  peaoe  ne^iations 
in  the  seventh  Tolame  of  his  America  are  fnll  and  complete  down 
to  the  year  1887.  Sparks's  Diplomatic  Correspondence  of  Hut 
American  Revci\aum  was  compiled  under  many  difficulties,  as  the 
authorities  on  Washington  exercised  something  of  a  censorship. 
SparkB  also  was  guided  hy  the  editorial  canons  of  his  day,  and 
was  not  always  fortunate  in  his  trauaoribera.  None  the  less,  the 
book,  like  his  Waahirtgbm  and  his  Franklin,  is  a  monument  to  Ms 
industry  and  his  historical  insight.  Francis  Wharton's  Revdu- 
tionary  Diplomatic  Correspondence  of  the  United  States  ia  founded 
upon  Sparks's  work,  and,  as  has  been  the  case  with  other  followera 
of  Sparks,  he  constantly  notes  errors  ia  the  older  work.  Sparks's 
Writings  of  Benjamin  Franklin  also  contains  much  matter  on  the 
B^^iations,  as  does  Franklin  in  Fhince  by  Edward  Everett  Hale, 
father  and  son. 

In  the  "  Sparks  Manuscripts  "  is  a  volume  entitled  "  The  Entire 
CoTTespondence  of  Mr.  Oswald  in  the  Negotiation  of  Uie  Peace 
of  1782  with  the  American  Commissioners  in  Paris."  This  was 
copied  from  the  Landsdowne.  papers,  and  also  contains  selections 
from  the  correspondence  of  Henry  Straohey,  Thomas  Grenville, 
and  Alleyne  Fitzherbert,  which  were  copied  from  the  papers  in  the 
British  Foreign  Office.  The  same  matter  is  in  the  "  Stevens  Tran- 
scripts "  in  the  Library  of  Congress  at  Washington,  but  the  Sparks 
volume,  showing  the  American  negotiation  by  itself  almost  day 
by  day,  is  convenient  to  nsa  Transcripts  of  some  of  the  papers 
are  in  the  "Bancroft  Collection "  at  the  Lenox  Library  at  New 
Tork.  In  preparing  the  foregoing  account,  it  was  thought  desirable 
to  compare  the  three  sets.  They  were  made  by  different  tran- 
scribers, and  in  some  cases  from  different  originals,  but  the  variations 
are  trifling.  Owing  to  the  proximi^  of  Paris  and  London  and  to 
the  great  diffleolty  of  communication  between  France  and  America, 
Oswald's  and  Strachey's  letters  are  much  more  numerous  than  those 
of  the  American  commissioners,  and  also  much  more  detuled.  On 
the  American  side,  the  journals  kept  1^  Franklin  to  July,  1782, 
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and  by  Adams  after  bis  arrival  give  the  same  kind  of  informatioD, 
but  they  are  not  so  complete  or  so  minute. 

Of  the  briefer  artiolea  *  one  by  George  Tioknor  Curtis  in  Harper'a 
Magazir\e,  Ixvi,  666  and  833  is  readable.  Usually  the  descriptire 
narrativea  of  the  negotiation  are  so  controversial  as  to  be  of  slight 
assistance. 

11.  Jay  and  West  Florida.  —  On  October  2, 1782,  Oswald  wrote  to 
Townshend  a  letter,  from  which  the  following  is  an  extract. 

"  I  have  given  M!  Jay  an  account  of  it ;  and  he  greatly  approved 
of  the  Proposal.  He  b  indeed  anxious  that  Great  Britain  should 
regain  possession  of  that  Colony  on  the  same  footing  it  stood 
before  the  War,  since  he  said  Uicir  States  would  not  by  any  means 
like  that  the  Key  of  that  part  of  the  Oulph  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  spainarda,  aa  the  whole  or  greatest  part  of  the  Trade  and 
Produce  of  that  great  Back  Country,  would  most  naturally  and 
beneficially  issue  -  there ;  and  which  he  says  would  soon  be  very 
considerable  and  would  ultimately  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  English 
on  the  Mobile  and  Missippi;  both  in  the  supply  of  English 
merchandise,  and  Imporiation  of  American  Commodities  in  return. 
Kather  than  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  he  said  it 
would  be  worth  while  to  embark  some  of  the  Troops  from  New 
York  and  Charles  Town,  and  retake  it.  I  mention  this  only  to 
shew  how  desirous  they  are  that  the  Colony  should  not  remain 
with  the  Spaniards;  and  in  confirmation  of  the  opinion  I  took 
the  liberty  to  give  on  that  subject  in  my  former  letters  i "  "Oswald 
Correspondence,"  fo.  131 ;  see  aluo  fo.  133. 

October  26,  1782,  writing  to  Oswald,  Townshend  refers  to  this 
proposition :  — 

"  There  was  one  part  of  your  letter  which  referred  to  a  Proposal  of 
Mr  Jay's  which  seems  to  have  been  frequently  and  eagerly  urged  by 
him.  I  mean  that  of  an  Expedition  gainst  West  Florida.  I  do  not 
Uiink  he  went  so  far  as  to  guarantee  a  quiet  evacuadon  of  New  York. 

1  The  chapter  on  the  "  PetM  Nq^Ua-  See  ftiM  the  biognphlea  and  writings  of 

tloDs"fii  Wlnsor*!  America  <Ttl,  ch.  II)  Fnuklln,  Adams,  and  Jay. 
wM  written  by  Jay'ignodBon  and  takes  On  the   British    side  Fltzmanrice's 

the  family  view,  HtroDgl; ;  Wharton  ia  Life  tf  Shtih-arae,  111 ;  and  O.  C.  Lewis's 

the  "  Introdnction  "  to  his  Asmlutfonaiv  AdmbtittrationM  of  Onat  Britain;  and 

Dipbtmalte  Corrt^ondtntx  tud  the  Ap-  Earl  Rnasell's  Utmoir  t^f  Fox  present 

pendlz  to  the  third  TOlnine  of  his  Inter-  the  two  main  Tlews.    The  "  Sapplemen- 

maUmal  Lav  Digett  argnea  against  the  tarj  Note  "  on  pp.  B1-S4  of  Lewis's  Ai- 

Jay  tradition.    Owing  to  their  form  tbeae  minittratioiu  is  especially  Impoitant. 
artleles  are  by  no  meani  euj  to  nae. 
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"  This  is  a  matter  of  great  delioatgr,  and  though  in  some  points 
of  view  the  Proposal  appears  to  be  one,  with  which  we  might  be 
tempted  to  close,  yet  we  might  pat  ourselves  too  mach  in  the 
Power  of  Friends  very  newly  reconciled  to  tjs,  as  well  as  of  those 
who  might  remain  our  enemies,  by  carrying  a  large  Force  to  the 
Southward  of  all  our  West  India  possessions."     Ibid.,  fo.  171. 

In  the  project  of  a  treaty  that  Straohey  took  to  London,  in  the 
early  days  of  November,  1782,  the  northern  boundary  of  West 
Florida  was  to  extend  from  the  31st  degree  of  latitude  to  a  line  to  be 
drawn  due  east  from  the  place  where  the  Yazoo  Biver  falls  into  the 
Mississippi  to  the  River  Appalaohicola,  and  a  separate  article  ap- 
pended to  the  draft  repeated  this  arrangement.  Ibid.,  fo.  194, 196. 
These  letters  are  also  iu  the  "Peace  Papers"  or  "Stevens  Tran- 
scripts" in  the  Library  of  Congress. 

III.  The  Three  Boundary  Propositlont.  —  In  the  project  of  a  treaty 
that  was  f^^reed  on  between  the  American  commissioners  and 
Oswald,  October  8,  1782.  ("Oswald  Correspondence"  in  "Sparks 
Hs."  No.  40,  fo.  154;  Wharton's  DipUmatic  Corregpondenoe,  v,  805), 
the  northern  boundary  is  described  as  running  from  the  point 
where  the  46th  parallel  strikes  the  St  Lawrence  "straight  to  the 
south  end  of  the  Lake  Nipissing  and  then  straight  to  the  source  of 
the  river  Mississippi."  This  was  the  southwestern  boundary  of 
the  Province  of  Quebec  as  far  as  Lake  Nipissing  according  to  the 
Proclamation  of  1763,  and  appears  in  the  instmctions  that  were 
issned  to  Adams  in  1779  (Wharton's  Correspondence,  iii,  301).  The 
eztepsion  of  the  line  to  the  source  of  the  Mississippi,  which  was  also 
in  those  instructions  may  have  been  chosen  to  make  the  boundary 
reach  the  sonthem  limit  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company's  territory  as 
laid  down  on  the  maps. 

On  November  8,  1872,  Strachey,  then  on  his  way  to  England, 
wrote  from  Calais  to  Townshend  as  follows :  — 

"  The  moment  I  arrive  at  Dover,  I  shall  dispatch  a  Messenger, 
with  the  enclosed  new  Terms  of  Treaty,  as  a  paper  which  you  will 
be  most  anxious  to  see.  It  is  accompanied  with  a  Map,  upon  which 
are  drawn  the  Boundary  line  originally  sent  to  you  by  Mr  Oswald, 
and  two  other  lines  proposed  by  the  American  Commissioners  after 
my  arrival  at  Paris.  Either  of  these  you  are  to  choose  "  ("  Oswald 
Correspondence,"  fo.  189). 

The  three  propositions  were  (1)  the  old  Nipissing  line  of  the 
Oswald  project  which  now  seems  to  have  been  obsolete.     (2)  The 
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46th  parallel  from  Uie  Connectiout  to  the  MiBsiasippi.  Thig  was 
written  in  the  Stnohey  project  merely  beoause  it  was  oontained  in 
lesser  compass  than  the  alternate  propoeiticm.  (3)  The  lake  and 
riyer  boundary.  As  to  the  two  new  bonndaiy  propoeitioni,  th^ 
were  proposed  by  the  American  Commiseioners  "  if  mora  agreable 
than  those  in  the  Treaty,"  by  which  was  meant  the  first  or  Oswald 
project     See  ^id.,  193, 197. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Strachey  says  that  the  line  by  t^hs 
45th  parallel  and  that  by  lake  and  river  were  both  proposed  by 
the  American  commiasioners  and  that  the  final  choice  was  left 
nnreservedly  to  the  British  goreinment  It  would  appear  from 
this  that  Franklin  and  his  colleagues  placed  no  very  great  im- 
portanoe  upon  the  possession  of  any  partioolar  portion  of  the 
Korthwest  See,  however,  Annah  M.  Soule's  "International  Bound- 
ary of  Michigan"  in  3lKkigan  Pioneer  and  HietorvxU  OoOeatioiu, 
Tol.  ixvi.' 

IT.  The  LoyaUsts.  —  C.  H.  Tan  Tyne's  Loyaiiata  in  the  American 
Seoolution  is  the  standard  work.  Unfortunately  it  has  no  bibliog- 
raphy, but  this  is  supplied  in  the  same  author's  volume  on  the 
American  Sevolvtion  in  Albert  Bushnell  Harfs  American  Nation 
Series  (iz,  338).*    Of  the  more  detailed  books,  tb<»e  by  Sabine 


>  Iq  1830,  Bamofll  Pmitoa  ot  Btock- 
taa,  Pennaylvuilm,  wTota  that  Franklin, 
In  coDTsrMtioD,  reniacktd  that  he  h»d 
dniTD  the  line  tbronKh  l^«  Superior 
to  inclnde  the  liirgwt  mpplr  ot  copper 
In  the  Amerlctui  pas«ewlon«  and  that 
the  titne  iroold  come  when  tbU  wonld 
be  coaBldei«d  "the  greateat  nrriee  I 
erer  rendered  m;  country."  flee  Wis- 
consin Historical  Boclety'i  J*nicaeilinir*, 
Fortj-nbth  meeting,  p.  214.  According 
to  Preston,  Franklin  lUted  that  he  had 
aoceai  to  the  Journal*  and  cbarta  ot  a 
corps  ot  French  englneen  who  had 
explored  the  I«ke  Superior  region.  No 
trace  ot  them  can  be  tound,  and  the 
Fortj-flftb  parallel,  which  was  suggested 
as  an  alternative  to  the  L*ke  Superior 
Hoe,  pasae*  tar  to  the  south  at  the 
metiuiireroaa  belt.  Probabl;  Preston 
had  forgotten  the  facta  of  a  oonvsrsatlon 
uearly  a  quarter  of  a  cautnry  old,  or 
Franklin,  himself,  then  a  very  old  loan, 
may  have  mliplaoed  events.  He  eer- 
Uinlj   Joined   In    offering    the   Brltlib 


goTenunent  one  of  two  llnei,  and  ai 
certainly  they  cfaoM  the  natotid  inetead 
of  the  artlfldal  line. 

In  conflrmatlon  ot  Btracbey'a  letter 
aee  Adanu  to  liTfngston,  Norember  6, 
1TS3,  iUtlng  that  "  we  have  offend  them 
the  choice  of  a  line  throngh  the  middle 
of  all  the  groat  lake*,  ot  the  line  of  4S 
degree*  ot  latitude."  Wharton's  D^lo- 
matie  Garraipondenea,  t,  806. 

*  There  Is  an  IntereetlDg  analjali  of 
the  KeTolotlouary  test  acts  and  oUtpr 
laws  against  the  loyalists  In  Tan  T^e's 
LoyalUU,  Appendix  B  and  C.  Ai  to  tlis 
payment  of  cialnu  by  Great  Britain, 
something  Is  printed  In  the  PemuyAMma 
Maatatnt  of  HUlory,  zr,  3B0.  In  Vew 
York,  eepectalljr,  loyailsta  wen  pien^ 
and  claim*  persistent;  see  A.  C.  Flick's 
LojialUm  in  JITsig  Tork  In  the  Coinmbia 
series  and  Biree's  Oirrs^oadsiios  o/ 
Thonuu  Barelag,  131  and  138.  As  to 
their  fate  In  HasBaehnsotts  sea  na  (Ans- 
Jltealton  of  John  CAundlsr'j  Stiatt  by 
A.  McF.  Davis ;  the  "  NarzatiTe  of  Joilsy 
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and  JLyeraon  staad  first  The  Second  Beport  of  the  Bureau  of 
ArAivea  for  the  Province  of  Ontario  contains  a  most  appalling  list 
of  loyalist  claims.  It  is  well  to  read  in  this  connection  John 
Eardley>Wilmot'8,  Historioat  View  of  the  Commiaeion  for  enquiring 
into  the  Loeaea,  Services,  and  Claims,  of  the  American' Loj/aUsta.  Uf 
the  older  expositions  of  loyalist  sufferings  and  deservings,  Joseph 
Galloway's  Claim  of  the  American  Loyalista  (London,  178S)  and  his 
Latere  from  Cicero  to  CatUine  the  Second  (London,  1781)  are 
worth  reading.  Of  modern  articles  those  by  Professor  M.  G.  Tyler' 
in  the  American  Siatorical  Reviev),  i,  24,  and  Q.  E.  Ellis  in  Winsor's 
America,  vii,  are  the  best  The  loyalist  side  is  well  stated  in 
W.  Eingsford's  Canada,  vii,  ch.  v. 

AIloi"  In  Proettdingt  ot  the  HasBsclin-  iTbla  mihb  mmttsr  Is  Id  eh.  zlil  of 

■etti  Hlatorlcal   Society  toi   Febnwry,  TjUi'a  lAteraiy  ^ttorf^ltuAmtrieaTt 

18TS  (mlM  printed  ■epmrmtely}  ;  and  Be-  Smohttion,  1. 
pert  <^  lla  Claim  0/ WUHam  aimpion. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

ECONOMIC   ADJUSTMENT 

The  years  between  the  cessation  of  hostilities  with 
Great  Britain  and  the  inauguration  of  President  Washing- 
ton were  memorable  over  all  others  in  American  annals 
for  readjustments  in  politics,  society,  commerce,  and  indus- 
try. In  politics,  the  governmental  systems  of  the  States 
were  worked  over  and  developed,  and  the  weak  Articles 
of  Confederation  were  replaced  by  the  Constitution.  In 
society,  distinct  advances  were  made  toward  the  realization 
of  religious  freedom ;  educational  facilities  were  improved 
and  enlarged  and  were  placed  within  the  reach  of  many 
more  people  ;  and  a  beginning  was  made  in  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  labor  system.  Side  by  side  with  these  changes, 
commerce  and  industry  were  readjusted  to  suit  the  needs  of 
a  nation  which  was  emerging  from  the  colonial  condition. 

The  thirteen  States  had  achieved  their  independence  by 
preserving  their  economic  well-being  while  the  contest 
with  the  sea-trading  nations  of  continental  Europe  had 
sapped  England's  strength  for  the  moment  The  war 
brought  hardships  to  the  Americans ;  but  these  had  mostly 
disappeared  by  1779  and  the  last  years  had  been  marked  by 
speculation  in  business  and  extravagance  in  living.  In 
1783,  the  New  Englanders  and  the  dwellers  in  the  Middle 
States  were  enjoying  a  degree  of  comfort  unknown  before 
1775.  This  was  not  true  of  the  country  south  of  Mason 
and  Dixon  line  because  the  ravages  of  the  British  and 
loyalists  left  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  in  a  straitened 
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condition  and  stripped  of  laborers  without  whom  their 
natural  resources  could  not  be  worked. 

Lexington  and  Concord  found  colonial  warehouses  bare 
of  British  and  European  manufactured  goods  owing  to  the 
policy  of  commercial  coercion  by  which  the  American  radi- 
cals had  striven  to  bring  the  mother  country  to  their  way 
of  thinking.  Hostilities  once  begun,  both  Parliament  and 
Congress  further  hindered  American  commerce.  The 
former  forbade  loyal  Britons  trading  with  rebellious  colo- 
nists ;  the  latter  closed  American  ports  to  British  ships 
and  British  goods.  In  April,  1775,  Congress  opened  the 
harbors  of  the  thirteen  colonies  to  European  ships  and 
commodities  and,  later  on,  the  prohibition  against  British 
goods  was  taken  off.  Merchants,  manufacturers,  and  ship-, 
owners  of  France,  Holland,  and  Spain  welcomed  with 
eagerness  the  new  markets  that  insurrection  opened  to 
them,  and  the  Americans  were  equally  desirous  of  utilizing 
to  the  utmost  the  facilities  that  foreign  enterprise  placed  in 
their  hands.  Time  was  needed  to  discover  the  beet  means 
of  evading  the  vigilance  of  British  cruisers  and  privateers, 
and  to  establish  commercial  relations  with  European  for- 
warders and  commission  merchants.  In  the  interval,  before 
this  was  done,  there  was  a  scarcity  of  many  articles  that 
were  essential  to  an  easy  existence  and  of  military  supplies 
that  were  necessary  for  the  effective  prosecution  of  the 
war.  By  1777,  the  storerooms  began  to  fill  up  and  after 
that  year  to  the  end  of  the  conflict,  necessities,  luxuries, 
and  even  superfluities  were  abundant.  Prices  were  high 
when  measured  in  hard  money,  and  absurd  when  stated 
in  terms  of  continental  currency.  Rates  of  freight  and  of 
insurance'  were  naturally  far  above  those  of  peaceful  days. 
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and  the  necessity  of  pursuing  circuitous  routes  also  added 
to  the  expense  of  laying  down  goods  on  American  wharves. 
But  the  people  desired  European  goods,  and  there  was  a 
■  constantly  increasing  flow  of  foreign  commodities  to  Amer- 
ica from  1778  onwards. 

Capital,  labor,  and  transportation  facilities  were  all  in 
urgent  demand  and  were  often  lacking.  The  supply  of 
labor  had  been  far  below  the  demand  before  1775.  After 
that  year  the  situation  grew  worse  and  worse.  Recruits 
were  needed  for  the  armies,  seamen  were  required  for  the 
ships  of  war  and  the  privateers,  and  sailors  were  hired  at 
almost  any  price  for  the  cargo  carriers  that  sailed  across 
the  Atlantic  or  plied  between  continental  shores  and  the 
West  Indies.  Thousands  of  loyalists  fled  to  England, 
Halifax,  or  New  York.  Many  of  these  were  of  the  capital- 
istic class,  but  many  of  them  were  white  or  black  workers 
in  the  fleld,  shop,  or  house.  Thousands  of  negroes  also 
found  refuge  within  the  British  lines  and  others  were  taken 
from  the  plantations,  especially  in  South  Carolina,  to  be 
sold  into  West  Indian  slavery.  Putting  all  these  facts  to- 
gether, it  is  evident  that  there  was  a  great  lessening  in  the 
supply  of  labor  for  farm  and  factory  at  the  very  moment 
that  need  was  greater  than  it  ever  had  been. 

In  the  interim  between  the  cessation  of  importation  from 
Great  Britain  and  the  establishment  of  commerce  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  the  demand  for  manufactured  goods  be- 
came intense.     After  that  time  the  high  rates  of  freight 

between  Horth  America  and  the  Bagu  more  tlian  "  four  hnndrad  nU,  tor  Ntnr 

lilanda.    In  1TTT  and  17S3  the  BroiniB  at  York,  Quebec,  IfewfanndlBnd,  and  In- 

ProTidence  paid  33  per  cent  and  40  pec  land  "  convojed  by  >li  iblpa  of  *^  U>)*< 

cent.    In  ITTT,  the  rate  on  Britlah  vesiela  besides  frigates,  and  anned  tnitsporti. 

on  the  ran  acrosa  the  Atlantic  rose  to  {Worki,  111,  20T.)      In  1780  Hood  wlih 

33  per  cent;  in  ITT8,  it  dropped  to  IS  pec  seren  nail  o(  the  Hub  and  Are  tri(atei 

cent  or  only  6  per  cent  with  txratoj.  conToyed  one  hnndred  odd  TeMele  fion 

After  that  time  aU  British  reueU  were  England  to  the  West  Indtea  (D.  Hw>- 

convoyed   (G.  W.  Bridgei'a  Annnls  of  nay's   Lettart   WHUmi  »f   Sir  Sanuut 

Jamaica,  11,  167).    Adams  saw  a  Seet  of  Alwd,  p.  xxU). 
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and  insurance  serred  as  a  stimulant  to  local  production.  . 
Many  articles  were  especially  needed  for  the  army  :  canvas  ■ 
for  the  soldiers'  tents,  and  arms  and  ammunition  for  their  • 
use  in  battle.  Also  heavy  guns  and  all  kinds  of  camp 
equipment  were  urgently  required.  Blankets  were  always 
necessary,  for  the  men  could  not  use,  in  bivouac,  the  quilted 
coverlets  that  were  so  common  an  article  of  homely  econ- 
omy. Stockings  and  shoes  and  other  clothing  generally 
wore  out  with  great  rapidity  on  the  march  and  in  the 
camp.  Salt,  molasses,  and  rum  were  the  most  important  . 
articles  of  food  and  drink  that  had  been  obtained  from 
abroad.  The  first  was  not  only  essential  for  the  health  of 
man  and  beast ;  it  was  the  only  means  of  preserving  meat 
and  fish  for  domestic  consumption  and  for  exportation  be- 
fore the  days  of  cold  storage  and  the  canning  factory. 
Molasses  was  widely  used  for  sweetening  instead  of  sugar, 
but  much  of  it  was  distilled  into  rum.  The  supply  of  this 
cheap  alcoholic  stimulant  was  cut  oS  at  the  moment  when 
the  hardships  and  privations  of  campaigning,  the  freedom 
of  military  life,  and  the  relaxation  from  ordinary  stand- 
ards that  are  inseparable  from  war  affected  all  classes. 
The  demand  for  all  these  articles  was  keen  and  attempts 
were  made  to  supply  it. 

Everywhere  new  industries  were  started  and  people  em- 
barked in  speculative  enterprises  without  much  thought  of 
the  welfare  of  the  country  or  of  their  fellow-countrymen. 
The  casting  of  guns  and  of  camp  kettles  was  taken  up  in 
earnest  in  Pennsylvania,  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  and 
elsewhere.  Before  long  these  and  other  heavy  iron  cast- 
ings were  turned  out  in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply 
American^  needs.  At  Philadelphia,  the  making  of  stock- 
ings was  carried  on  with  success,  and  in  Boston  the  weav- 
ing of   sailcloth    from     flax    proved  to    be   a    profitable 
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occupation  for  womOQ  and  children.  Erery  efEort  was 
made  to  procure  nitre,  which  was  the  basis  of  gunpowder, 
and  the  making  of  that  explosive  was  undertaken.  Roofs 
were  stripped  of  their  lead  for  bullets,  and  the  lead  mines 
at  Chiswell,  Virginia,  were  worked  to  their  fullest  capacity. 
Cloth  making  as  a  household  industry  was  taken  up  with 
redoubled  vigor  and  some  beginnings  were  made  toward 
the  manufacturing  of  textiles  by  machinery.  Fortunate 
captures  from  the  enemy  and  timely  importations  from 
France  tided  the  people  over  the  dangerous  years  of  com- 
mercial stagnation  ;  but  there  undoubtedly  was  a  good  deal 
of  suffering  and  privation  in  the  first  half  of  the  war. 
The  one  necessary  article  that  was  in  great  demand  and 
'  high  in  price  throughout  the  period  of  hostilities  was  salt. 
A  great  deal  of  it  had  been  used  in  preserving  fish  and 
provisions  for  export,  but  none  of  this  bad  been  made  in 
the  colonies.  At  once,  Congress,  the  States,  and  private 
individuals  began  making  salt.'  The  sole  method  em- 
ployed was  to  evaporate  sea  water  in  shallow  pans,  for  the 
riches  of  the  country  in  mineral  salts  were  then  unknown. 
The  pans  were  expensive  to  import  and  difBcult  to  naake 
without  skilled  and  experienced  iron  workers.  When  one 
had  pans  and  sea  water,  the  process  was  slow  and  demanded 
labor.  In  1774,  salt  sold  in  Philadelphia  for  eighteen 
pence  the  bushel ;  in  1780,  it  brought  from  ^125  to  £3ii 
in  continental  currency ;  and  in  1781  was  purchased  by 
the  quartermaster  general  of  the  army  for  six  hard  dollars 
the  bushel.'     The  lack  o^  a  cheap  and  constant  supply  of 

iThara  ia  ft  brfel  article  on  "Salt  ton  and  wan  liable  to  cnck ;  b«  k^ 

Making  In  the  Revolution  "  by  Charles  that  means  might  be   (oand   to  m*t' 

C.  Bmlth   In    ths   Proaediag*   of   the  them  ot  "plato-lion."    "Spuks  Ifaan- 

Uassachosetts    Historical    Society    tor  scripts,"  Ko.  ST,  [o.  2IB. 
1ST6.  p.  221.    Charlss  Canoll  ol  Carroll-  *  Plekerfng    to    *"    ' 

ton  wrote  to  Franklin  on  Aognst  1^  ITTT  bug^,  Uay  10,  ITSL 
that  the  cait-lroDmlt  pans  0D«t  £100  per 
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this  preservative  added  greatly  to  the  difficulty  of  provid- 
ing food  for  the  soldiers  and  for  the  people. 

The  most  suif^rising  feature  of  the  time  to  the  modem 
observer  is  the  enormous  prices  that  were  paid  for  com- ' 
modities,  as  in  the  case  of  salt ;  but  these  were  largely  fic- 
titious. Instead  of  levying  taxes,  Congress  emitted  quan-  ^ 
titles  of  bills  of  credit  and  the  States  put  out  large  amounts 
of  paper  money.  In  the  early  flush  of  enthusiasm,  farmers 
and  storekeepers  willingly  parted  with  their  produce  and 
goods  for  these  paper  promises.  Until  the  beginning  of 
1778,  the  value  of  the  paper  money  held  fairly  well,  one 
hundred  dollars  in  specie  being  then  equivalent  to  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  in  paper.  The  decline  then  went  on 
rapidly.  In  July  of  that  year  one  hundred  silver  dollars 
could  be  exchanged  for  three  hundred  paper  bills,  in  Decem- 
ber for  six  hundred,  in  August,  1779,  for  sixteen  bimdred 
in  paper  currency,  and  in  March,  1780,  for  four  thousand.' 


im 

ITW 

in» 

»st 

im 

1  ii 

III 

III 

III 

III 

J"»«»^ 

Febnwry     .... 

Haich 

April 

M»J 

Jn»e 

J-^r 

A»«Mt 

BeptemlMr  .... 

OctobM 

NoTemboT    .... 

100    00    0 
90    TT    8 
83    73    0 
74    70     0 

67    W     1 
61    83    6 
B8    79    6 
«8     71    4 
la     77    6 

36  86     1 
83    79    8 

37  8T    3 
3*    78    6 
ao   84   fi 
IT    88    0 
14   SQ   a 

12    8fi     1 
10    80    6 
9    87    1 

5  89    7 
7     89    6 

6  89    a 
6     40    0 
5    89    6 
4    88    0 

3    89    6 
3    30    0 

3    40    0 
3    8S    1 
a    4B    0 
2    4S    0 
2    tS    0 
2    «S    0 
8    4S    0 
2    4S    0 
2    46    0 

2  40    0 

3  4fi    0 
a    40    0 

a  10  0 
a  40  0 

3    40    0 
3    4S    0 
a    46    0 
3    4B    0 

Hay  31,  1781,  ContJnaiitkl  monej 
csBiod  to  pan  u  currency,  but  wu 
atteTwknli  bought  and  sold  u  an  article 
of  specnladOD,  at  verj  oncertaln  and 
deanltolj  prion,  fnliiL  000  to  1000  to  1. 


From  Pslatiata  Webstei'a  PolUleal  St- 
tayt,  B03.  8m  also  Amtrican  SUa« 
PaperM,  finance,  t,  773,  and  contompo- 
nzj  almanaci  u  NathanMl  Low's 
AlmanacJc  loi  1788. 
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Washington  said  that  it  took  a  wagon  load  of  paper 
money  to  buy  a  wagon  load  of  flour.  This  rapid  and 
continuing  depreciation  is  startling,  but  if  one  did  not 
hold  the  paper  for  any  length  of  time,  the  loss  was  not 
great  in  any  one  transaction.  The  hardship  involved  was 
nothing  like  what  it  would  be  nowadays.  Few  people 
then  had  settled  incomes.  They  lived  on  farms  or  sup- 
ported themselves  by  shop  keeping,  commerce,  and  the 
mechanic  arts.  The  amount  of  money  actually  used  in 
buying  and  selling  was  small,  for  many  people  kept  a  run- 
ning account  with  the  village  storekeeper,  giving  him  their 
produce  and  taking  whatever  goods  they  needed  in 
exchange. 

Whenever  one  thinks  of  these  subjects,  the  spectre  of 
Valley  Forge  at  once  appears.  The  sufferings  of  the 
soldiers  are  always  painted  in  saddest  hues ;  the  men 
are  shoeless ;  their  progress  over  the  frozen  ground  is 
traceable  by  the  blood  from  their  naked  feet,  and  their 
clothing  is  so  tattered  that  the  spectators'  sensibilities  are 
shocked.  Far  away  from  Valley  Forge  and  more  than  a 
year  later,  the  colonel  of  a  Virginia  regiment  wrote  that 
half  of  his  men  were  without  a  coat,  a  waistcoat,  or  a 
shirt,  and  more  than  half  of  them  were  without  shoes  and 
stockings.'  In  camp  or  garrison  there  was  little  to  eat, 
and  less  to  drink ;  there  was  never  meat  on  hand  beyond 
the  requirements  of  the  immediate  future  and  often  there 
was  none.  Flour,  too,  was  difficult  to  procure  and  to 
keep.  In  1781,  General  Patterson  at  West  Point  wrote 
that  his  troops  had  nothing  whatever  to  eat,  and  apparently 
no  prospect  of  getting  anything.  On  one  occasion,  while 
at  Valley  Forge,  Washington  ordered  the  commander  of  a 

I  Bland  Popo-t .  ■  .  Stltetiont  from  Bland,  Jr.,  «d.  by  Chulw  Cu^MI 
tAc  Maniueripu  nf  Cotimel  ITkeodorict       (Petenbnrs,  ISM),  1, 136. 
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foraging  party  to  seize  wheat,  flour,  beef,  hogs,  and  pork  ; 
and  to  assure  the  owners  that  some  time  they  would  be 
compensated.  Volumes  might  be  filled  with  the  instances 
of  starvation  and  hardship.  Wherever  the  army  went, 
hunger  and  want  at  once  appeared.  Ten  thousand  soldiers 
encamped  at  any  one  spot  for  a  couple  of  weeks  created 
famine.  But  in  1779,  in  the  very  year  when  the  soldiers 
were  starving  in  New  Jersey  and  on  the  Hudson,  bread- 
stuffs  were  practically  unsaleable  at  Philadelphia,  less  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  away.^  The  inefBciency  of; 
Congress,  the  lack  of  administrative  experience  of  the  - 
people  generally,  and  the  covetousness  of  contractors  con- 
tributed to  the  sufferings  of  the  soldiers ;  but  the  primal 
cause  of  these  distresses  was  the  lack  of  transportation. 
It  was  impossible  to  clothe  and  feed  thousands  of  soldiers 
for  any  length  of  time  far  away  from  the  ordinary  routes 
of  water  carriage. 

Before  1776,  transportation  had  been  almost  entirely  by 
water.  South  of  the  Potomac  there  was  scarcely  a  road 
to  be  found.  With  the  war,  ordinary  means  of  trans- 
portation were  dislocated,  and  the  demand  for  drivers, 
draft  animals,  and  wheeled  vehicles  far  outstripped  the 
supply.  There  were  no  magazines  of  food.  Everything 
had  to  be  collected  from  the  farmers.  When  food  and 
clothing  for  a  regiment  or  two  had  been  gathered,  it 
was  often  impossible  to  forward  them  to  the  camp.  In 
June  and  July,  1780,  Jefferson  wrote  that  supplies  for 
the  Virginia  troops  were  already  on  shipboard,  but 
they  could  not  be  dispatched  owing  to  the  presence  of 

I  TUi  itaWmAnt  u  well  u  Dthan  u  HlatoTfeal  Bodetj.    TbiM  namelan  itore- 

to  ptioea  in  PhUmdelpbia  ia  baaed  on  ths  keeper  bought  irhMtt  toi  6t.  per  bushel 

flgnna   glTen  In  the  "Daj-book  of  a  In  1TT4,  Tt.  M.  In  IHT,  and  3a.  9d.   In 

niUftddpfaltl  Hercbaat."  In  the  mann-  1TT9.    In  the  Hme  jean  be  paid  far  nit 

■cripC  ooUeottona  of  the    FoiniylTania  by  ttae  bushel  IBrf.,  £S,  and  £1. 
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the  eDemy's  privateers  in  the  Chesapeake.^  Land  trans- 
portation could  not  be  procured.  Indeed,  so  little  had 
it  "been  practiced  in  this  country"  that  there  were 
few  wagons  at  any  time,  and  a  great  part  of  what 
there  were  bad  been  recently  drawn  to  the  southward. 
Two  years  earlier,  a  vessel  with  a  cargo  of  clothing  had 
dodged  into  a  North  Carolinian  port;  to  get  the  uni- 
forms to  the  soldiers,  wagons  had  to  be  sent  all  the 
way  from  Pennsylvania.* 

Throughout  the  war,  agricultural  operations  went  on 
very  nearly  as  they  did  in  peaceful  days,  except  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  contending  armies.  The  conflict  be- 
'  gan  in  New  England,  but  after  the  spring  of  1776,  except- 
ing for  the  occupation  of  Newport  and  a  few  raids  on  sea- 
coast  towns,  that  part  of  the  country  was  free  from  the 
invader,  British  privateers  watched  the  mouth  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  occasionally  a  plundering  expedition 
visited  plantations  up  the  Rappahannock,  or  the  James, 
or  the  Potomac;  but,  until  the  winter  of  1780-81  planta- 
tion work  went  on  much  the  same  as  if  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  had  never  been  signed  and  was  taken  up 
again  in  1782.  Life,  indeed,  was  so  placid  in  the  Old 
Dominion  that  Robert  Beverley,  unmindful  of  war,  sent 
his  son  to  England  for  his  education,  as  he  himself  had 
gone  years  before.  South  Carolina  and  North  Carolina 
knew  the  contest  only  by  hearsay  until  1780.  Even  in  the 
Middle  States,  which  were  the  scene  of  marching  armies 
and  garrisoned  posts,  war  was  no  unmixed  economic  evil. 
The  British  and  the  French  were  well  supplied  with  gold 
and  silver  and  paid  good  prices  for  whatever  they  could 
buy.     The  farmers  of  southern  New  England  welcomed 

» FOfd'i  WrUtngi  of  J^trton,  II.  318,  *  North  Carolina  Eteardt,  xlU,  p.  t. 
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the  latter  as  allies  and  charged  them  fifty  per  cent  or  so 
extra.  The  farmers  of  eastern  Pennsylvania  closed  their 
ears  to  the  groans  of  Valley  Forge  and  brought  meat  and 
flour  in  great  abundance  to  the  British  commissaries  at 
Philadelphia.  Even  the  American  soldiers,  sufferers  that 
they  were,  contributed  to  the  garnered  hoard  of  fore- 
staliers,  engrossers,  and  speculators  who  were  even  then 
"preying  upon  the  vitals  of  this  great  Country."'  As 
years  went  on,  the  scene  changed,  commerce  grew  and 
was  exceedingly  profitable,  and  the  privateers  poured  their 
prize  goods  upon  the  markets.  There  was  a  constant 
supply  of  luxuries  and  superfluities  that  found  a  ready 
sale,  and  at  the  end  of  the  war,  people  were  living  in  un- 
wonted ease. 

By  the  summer  of  1779,  the  shelves  of  the  importers 
and  of  the  storekeepers  were  filled  with  foreign  and  do- 
mestic commodities  of  all  kinds.  On  the  first  day  of 
August  in  that  year,  a  Newburyport  merchant  took  an 
account  of  his  stock.  It  occupies  six  pages  of  forty  lines 
each.  No  less  than  sixty  lines  are  given  up  to  textiles 
of  all  kinds;  flannels,  yellow  broadcloth,  shalloon,  forty 
dozen  Bilbao  handkerchiefs,  four  dozen  of  Barcelona  and 
six  dozen  of  English  weave,  besides  oznabriggs,  British 
and  Irish  linens,  and  sheetings.  Then  come  soap,  shot, 
bung  borers,  powderhoms,  shoes,  pumps,  and  boots,  pint 
mugs,  looking-glasses,  and  scented  hair  powder.  Of  iron- 
ware there  were  hammers,  nails,  knives,  razors,  muskets, 
and  cutlasses.  For  food  and  drink,  there  were  flour,  rice, 
salt,  beef,  sugar,  molasses,  pickled  herring,  alewives,  Geneva, 
starch,  and  coffee. 

Privateering  grew  out  of  the  speculative  mania  which 

>  WMbintlon   to    Barwell    BuMtt,      aIw  HunefaaMtts  raaMrloal  SodMr'i 
Wddtebrook,  April  32, 1.779  ( WnHngi  of      Proeatdtnfft,  UTl-TS,  p.  68. 
WaMMgttm.  Fold  ed.,  tU,   413).     Bm 
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is  an  ordinary  concomitant  of  war.'  The  profits  were 
ofteo  large,  not  only  to  the  owners,  but  to  the  captain 
and  crew  as  well.  Sometimes  a  year's  operations  did  not 
turn  out  favorably,  owing  to  vessels  being  captured  by 
the  British.  Many  firms  made  money,  a  great  deal  of  it. 
There  were  the  Cabots  of  Beverley  and  the  Derbys  of 
Salem  who  grew  rich  during  the  war.*  The  privateers- 
men  often  sold  their  prizes  and  cargoes  in  European  ports, 
sending  home  those  which  were  captured  near  the  Ameri- 
can coast  or  were  unsaleable  in  Europe.  The  proceeds  of 
prizes  that  could  be  disposed  of  abroad  were  invested  in 
goods  that  the  privateer  herself  carried  home,  or  were 
sent  across  the  ocean  in  a  chartered  vessel.  The  same 
Newburyport  mercliant  carefully  inventoried  goods  that 
came  from  his  armed  ships.  Among  the  privateers  in 
which  he  was  interested  was  the  ATnerica.  The  list  of 
goods  from  her  prizes  is  a  formidable  one.  It  includes  tea, 
Florence  oil,  glass,  tin,  butter,  ioaf  sugar,  spelling  books, 
glass,  bar  iron,  gunpowder  and  rifles,  and  all  kinds  of 
textiles  from  Queen's  cord  to  common  duck.  There  were 
also  "Hows  acid"  and  "Stoughton's  Elixir,"  and  other 
things  that  would  naturally  be  found  in  vessels  plying 
across  the  Atlantic,  or  bound  to  or  from  the  West  Indies. 
Prize  goods  might  well  be  regarded  as  the  substratum  of 
a  general  storekeeper's  stock.  Whatever  additions  were 
made  to  them  by  foreign  importations  would  be  the  con- 
sequence of  orders  sent  out  from  America  or  of  ventures 
made  by  foreign  commission  houses.  The  duplication  of 
these  importations  year  after  year  from  1779  through  1783 

iQansral    Graene    noted    thM     the  'See  Robert  E.  Pekbodj'i  "Derbjs 

CftrollultQB  even  In  ITSO  "kppanr,  not.      ol  Salem,  Hum."  Id  &<sez  InaUtnte'* 
irlthiUndiDg  their  danger,  very  intent      ElttoricatCollectioiu.iliVillU. 
npon    their    private    affairs."     North 
Carolina  Rtoordt,  zv,  171. 
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is  convincing  proof  not  only  of  the  demand  for  them,  but 
of  the  ability  of  the  people  to  pay  for  them.* 

These  goods  were  brought  over  from  the  Netherlands, 
France,  and  Spain.  The  records  of  European  custom 
houses  have  disappeared  and  so  have  those  of  American 
ports,  for  the  most  part.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  get 
some  suggestion  from  invoices  and  account  books  that 
have  been  preserved  ^  and  from  statements  in  contem- 
porary diaries  and  newspapers.  Among  the  captains  was 
William  Haydon  of  Boston  who  made  three  voyages  to 
Amsterdam  and  back  in  1779,  1780,  and  1781.  The  name 
of  the  earliest  ship  commanded  by  him  has  not  come 
down  to  us,  but  the  Haainah  which  sailed  from  Amster- 
dam in  1780,  and  the  Jvma  which  came  in  1781  were  armed 
cafgo  carriers  or  letters  of  marque.  The  cargo  of  the 
former  was  invoiced  at  thirty-three  thousand  florins ;  that 
of  the  latter  at  sixty-seven  thousand.  Among  other  arti- 
cles in  the  hold  of  the  Hannah  were  necessaries  like  Ger- 
man steel,  china  ware,  brushes,  tea  kettles,  window  glass, 
and  cutlery.  There  were  also  desirable  things, — tea,  spices, 
coach  glasses,  and  silk  mitts,  as  well  as  children's  toys, 
blue-flowered  velvet,  and  superfine  scarlet  broadcloth.  Of 
expensive  articles,  there  came  from  Amsterdam  to  New 
England  ports  in  these  or  other  ships  one  box  of  tea  that 
was  valued  at  nearly  three  hundred  florins,  and  a  "Are 

I  "  Tb«t'  tbB  puMfc  (reancrir  uoi  ao  Irururance  ;  yat  thslr  >earcil|r,  the  gnmt 

eery  poor  and  diitToaei,  yet  the  Ststei  pknfy  of  caA,  wai  tliB  luxury  and  pride 

wars  renJfv  overrun  with  an  abundanct  of  the  people  weni  aocb,  that  they  Bold 

ofesult:  tba  Franrh  viA  EnglUh  axm\Bt,  ispldly  and  to  grtat  prt^,"    Pelstiah 

tna  foreign  loata,  Haeanna  trade,  &c.  Webster'a  "Sixth  Eaaay  on  Freo  Tisde 

had  filled  the  country  with  momy,  and  and     I^anee "     in    Poliiieal     Sttai/i 

bUlt  on  Europe  were  currently  sold  at  (Fhlladslpbia,  1791],  p.  3ST. 

aoto40percei)t.fr<Ioupor.  *The«e  detaila  aa  to  the  oommetca 

"This  inddced  the  merchanta  to  bay  of   Ainaterdain    are    gathered    from   a 

these  bllli,  and  remit  them  to  Europe,  "  Factear  Boek  "  of  De  NeaMUe  and 

and  in  return  to  Import  great  qnantitiea  Son  tn  the   Library   ol  Congresi ;    the 

otfunifieanKODds,  which  arrived  audei  Iragniont  ot  a  letter  book  of  the  aam* 
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burnt  chiney  table  sett"  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
pieces  that  was  invoiced  at  two  hundred  and  twenty  florins. 
It  will  be  noted  that  some  of  these  goods  came  from  Ger- 
many and  it  may  be  said  that  others  came  from  England, 
as  two  trunks  that  were  sent  to  Amsterdam  by  Mr.  Greorge 
Harlay  of  London  and  were  taken  by  the  Dotphin  to  Bos- 
ton on  account  of  Mr.  Christopher  Champlin  of  Newport, 
Rhode  Island.  Besides  Captain  Haydon's  vessels  others 
sailed  from  Holland  for  Philadelphia  and  the  Chesapeake, 
either  directly  or  by  way  of  St.  Eustatia.  Among  these  was 
the  General  Waahinffton,  which  left  Amsterdam  in  July,  1780, 
consigned  to  George  Mason  of  Alexandria,  in  Virginia. 
Her  cargo  was  not  valuable,  but  the  number  of  the  articles 
was  extensive,  ranging  from  one  dozen  packs  of  playing 
cards  to  scissors,  buttons,  sewing  silk,  rhubarb,  and  Venice 
treacle. 

No  invoices  of  cargoes  from  France  have  appeared,  but 
there  are  many  indications  of  vessels  and  goods  from  that 
country  in  American  ports  during  the  Revolution.  In 
February,  1778,  rather  before  the  time  that  we  are  consid- 
ering, a  certain  Monsieur  Roulhac  wrote  to  Henry  Laurens 
that  five  vessels  of  his  Bordeaux  firm  were  then  in  Amer- 
ican ports.  About  the  same  time  the  cargo  of  the  Marquis 
de  Caaaigny  from  Bordeaux  was  advertised  in  the  Boston 
papers  and  she  may  have  been  one  of  Roulhac's  ships. 
Her  cargo,  besides  window  glass,  tea,  sugar,  and  soap, 
included  almonds  and  anchovies,  claret  and  brandy,  figs 
and  lemons,  brandied  fruits,  and  a  long  list  of  materials 
for  women's  dress.  A  few  days  later  another  ship  came 
in  from  Martinique  with  forty  cases  of  gin,  two  of  lavender 
water,  and  hogsheads  of  sewing  twine,  pins,  and  needles. 
Everywhere  throughout  the  States  French  goods  were  con- 
stantly being  offered  for  sale,  but  recorded  details  .of  cargoes 
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are  scanty.  On  July  8, 1778,  an  Englishman,  Joseph  Hardy 
by  name,  wrote  from  Cadiz  to  Lord  Weymouth,  then  Sec- 
retary of  State,  that  a  French  frigate  and  a  sloop  of  war 
had  arrived  at  that  port  to  convoy  a  fleet  of  American 
merchantmen  across  the  Atlantic.  Throughout  the  war 
there  was  a  large  commerce  with  southern  Spaiu.^ 

Before  1775,  the  colonists  had  been  allowed  to  trade  to 
the  Spanish  peninsula  south  of  Cape  Finisterre ;  they  car- 
ried rice  there  and  brought  home  large  cargoes  of  salt. 
They  also  had  availed  themselves  of  the  situation  of  Finis- 
terre to  run  along  the  northern  Spanish  coast  to  Bilbao  in 
the  Basque  Provinces,  next  to  the  French  boundaries. 
They  were  hospitably  received  there  by  the  Spaniards, 
especially  by  the  firm  of  Joseph  Gardoqui  and  Sons.  In 
1779,  these  enterprising  merchants  informed  the  Commit- 
tee of  Foreign  Correspondence  that  Bilbao  was  the  only 
free  port  in  the  Spanish  kingdom '  and  offered  their  best 
services  to  public  and  private  traders  alike.  The  public 
commerce  that  went  on  through  this  port  has  already  been 
described.  In  addition  to  this,  Bilbao  proved  to  be  a  use- 
ful rendezvous  for  American  privateers,  whether  in  search 
of  supplies  and  shelter,  or  for  the  purpose  of  selling  their 
prizes  and  their  prize  goods.     Among  the  ships  that  sought 

1  lliB    Pemuyhiania    Journal     lor  OllTer  Pollock  wrred  u  Bf^flDt  tor  tha 

March  26,  1T83  nportad  six  AniBrleui  Dnltsd  BUtra  mt  New  OrleaiiB.    There 

TevelB  Ijing  in  Cedtz  Bay.  an  man;  leUere  trom  him  in  the  colleo- 

■  "  Papere  of  the  Continental   Con-  tlona  above  mentioned.    Bee  also  A.  B. 

grtaa  "  in  the  State  Department  at  Wash-  Woodward'a  Stpnttntalion  of  the  Cam 

infton,  92,  4S9.    There  are  mftny  lettan  of  OHvtr  Pollock   (Waahlngton,  1803)  ; 

from  Diego  Qanloqni  In  the  "  Lee  Hann-  an  intereeting  article  tibont  him  is  in  the 

Miipta"  and  the  "SparktHanoscilpta."  Magazina  of  American   Hiitory,   zzii, 

The   latter   also  oontaln   many   letters  414.    From  all  this  it  appears  that  the 

from  Stormont,  Graatfaam.  and  York,  Spanish  antborltles  at  Havana  and  Nev 

which  are  [nil  ol  InCormatlon  on  theie  Orleans  were  very   ravorably  disposed 

themes,  and  the   tame   la  tme  ot  the  toward  the  United  States  and  that  there 

"  Stsvens  Facsimiles."    Professor  H.  N.  was  a  considerable  exchange  of  goods 

Bbenrood,  wbo  Is  preparing  an  essay  on  between  Havana  and  tiie  nortfasm  ports. 
this  geoend  snbjeet,  assiatMl  me  hi  this 
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this  haven  was  the  Bamiler  belonging  to  the  Cabots  of  Essex 
County,  Massachusetts.  On  two  of  her  outward  voyages, 
she  carried  tobacco  from  the  Chesapeake  direct ;  on  her  home- 
ward trips  she  brought  brandy,  two  hundred  casks  of  it  in 
1788 ;  blankets,  tarred  yam,  cordage,  the  ever  present  win- 
dow glass,  gunpowder,  and  iron,  and  four  hundred  dozen 
silk  handkerchiefs,  formed  an  important  part  of  her  cargo 
on  her  last  trip,  which  was  valued  in  all  at  883,512  riales 
of  vellon.^ 

Advertisements  in  the  newspapers  throughout  the  States 
confirm  the  impression  that  foreign  goods  were  every- 
where in  large  supply  after  1778.  Not  only  this,  but 
foreign  goods  that  ministered  to  the  aesthetic  desires  and 
the  craving  for  delicate  stimulants  are  everywhere  offered 
for  sale.  At  Charleston,  in  the  winter  of  1779-80,  in  the 
interval  between  Prevost's  abortive  siege  and  Clinton's 
successful  one,  one  could  buy  "  Spanish  segars  with  cases 
for  ditto,"  fine  Turkey  coffee,  silver-tipped  razors,  and 
superfine  India  chintzes.  At  Philadelphia,  besides  the 
usual  array  of  tea,  handkerchiefs,  looking-glasses,  playing 
cards,  and  Madeira  there  were  offered  for  sale  English  and 
French  gold  watches  and  «  very  thick  plated  elegant  Table 
Chafing  Dishes  of  the  newest  fashion."  Across  the  Dela- 
ware, at  Trenton,  at  Morristown,  hard  by  the  headquarters 
of  the  American  army,  and  at  Captain  Carter's  at  Bottle 
Hill,  one  could  buy  goods  by  the  newspaper  half  column  of 

>  An  idM  ot  tba  vmloe  of  k  thoDund  ot  tb«  Haancbawttt  HUWrfe»I  Society. 

rlalM  of  valloD  mttj  be  gathered  trom  Hjr   attention  «&»  di*vn  lo  them  by 

the  ■totem ent  that »  Teasel,  the  Savage,  Mr.  Samuel  E.  HoriniD.    Don  Carmelo 

WM  bought  M  Bilbao  for  16,623  rlalea,  de  Eche^ray,  Chronicler  of  the  BMqne 

which  wM  stated  la  the  account  as  equ&l  PniTlnces,  very  kindly  made  a  aeaich 

to  180  ponnds   sterlinK,    These  details  tor  the  Qardoqnl  papers  at  Bilbao;  bat 

are  taken  from  the  papers  that  were  aocoant  books  and  the  family  too  hava 

placed  In  the  hands  of  Nathan  Dane  by  disappeared.    The  Rambler  was  a  letter 

the  Cabots  when  he  was  smployed  by  of  marque  aud  was  bonded  tor  9  'JOfiOO. 

them  to  prosecnt«  a  snlt   amiost  the  See  C.  H.  Lincoln's  yaonl  Rpcorda  o/(Ae 

Qardoqols.    They  are  now  In  tbe  cabinet  AmeriMM  Atnolucion  (Washtnglon,  190Q. 
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unleaded  type :  laces  and  rattinet,  white  gauze  and  moreen, 
chocolate  and  ginger,  « Geneva "  and  brandy,  "  patent 
medicines,"  and  pickled  sturgeon. 

Account  books  tell  a  similar  tale  of  display  and  drink. 
At  Hartford,  Connecticut,  Nathan  Botles  kept  a  general 
store  and  the  best  daybooks  that  have  come  down  to  us. 
On  October  9,  1781,  a  week  before  the  drummer  boy 
mounted  the  ramparts  at  Yorktown  and  beat  a  parley, 
Mrs.  Rhoda  Chapel  had  charged  to  her  account  at  his  shop, 
satin  and  ribbon  to  the  amount  of  one  pound,  thirteen 
shillings,  and  three  pence,  to  which  she  added  one  "  Orstrech 
Feather  "  and  a  gauze  handkerchief,  together  valued  at  ten 
shillings.  Three  months  later,  Mrs.  Polly  Goodwin  visited 
Mr.  Boltes's  and  bought  tea,  coffee,  chocolate,  and  sugar, 
all  of  which  were  charged  on  one  bill.  The  gayeties  of 
Philadelphia  are  recounted  in  the  letters  of  the  members 
of  Congress  and  of  the  French  representatives.  Elsewhere 
there  was  dancing  and  horse  racing.  Cosmo  Medici,  writ* 
ing  from  Halifax,  North  Carolina,  in  March,  1778,  mentions 
«  an  elegant  Ball  "  which  had  been  held  at  that  place.*  In 
1779,  a  French  dancing  master  advertised  for  pupils  in  the 
"  Maryland  Journal,"  and  the  same  paper  informed  its 
readers  that  the  Bladensburg  races  would  be  run  as  usual 
for  purses  of  one  thousand  dollars  and  five  hundred. 
Frenchmen  who  traveled  over  the  country  in  the  last 
years  of  the  war  declared  that  it  was  difficult  to  conceive 
of  the  prosperity  which  they  saw;  in  1782,  Robert  R. 
Livingston  wrote  that  necessities  and  even  luxuries  were 
in  ample  supply  ;*  and  four  years  later  Stephen  Higginsou 
stated  that  the  people  at  large  had  been  living  in  an  ex* 
pensive  and  luxurious  manner.' 

>  Jforth  Carolina  Seaordi,  xU\,  69.  ■  AtDerickii   Historical   Association's 

*  Wharton'*  IHplomaiic  Corrtapond-      Repvrtt,    ISDtl.   toL  i,  p.  740.    CiuiclM 

ence,  tI,  M6.  Jenkinson,   who   liad  been  one  of  the 
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Gooda  that  came  from  abroad  were  paid  for  by  export- 
iog  the  products  of  the  fields  and  forest  So  constant  and 
large  was  the  outgo  that  Congress  and  the  States  several 
times  interfered  and  sought  by  embargoes  and  restrictions 
to  keep  foodstuffs  at  home,  not  realizing  that  the  want  of 
supplies  in  camp  and  elsewhere  was  due  to  lack  of  means 
of  transportation  and  inefhcient  modes  of  management 
and  not  to  any  scarcity  of  beef  and  flour.  Notwithstanding 
these  hindrances,  exportations  were  very  large.  Tobacco, 
flour,  and  rice  were  constantly  sent  out  on  public  account 
as  well  as  by  private  persons.  In  1781,  Congress  gave  the 
control  of  public  commerce  to  Robert  Morris,  who  prose- 
cuted it  with  his  usual  energy  and  success,*  Private 
traders  appear  to  have  thought  that  they  would  elude 
British  cruisers  as  they  had  in  the  French  and  Indian 
wars.  Now,  there  was  more  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
naval  men,  and  the  details  of  their  prizes  and  cargoes  fur- 
nish information  as  to  the  course  of  the  export  business. 
Five  hundred  and  seventy  vessels  were  taken  by  ships  of 
the  squadrons  commanded  by  Admiral  Lord  Howe  and 
Admiral  Gambier  in  the  years  from  1776  to  1779.  Most 
of  these  captures  were  made  near  the  coast,  either  by 
ships  on  the  American  station  or  by  British  privateers 
fitted  out  at  New  York.  Of  the  captured  vessels  more  than 
one  hundred  were  bound  to  or  from  the  West  Indies. 
About  the  same  number  were  engaged  in  commerce  with 

McratarlMto  tha  loidBot  tbeTreunry  '"Fapera  of   the   Coattnentkl  Cihi* 

tbroncboat   tba    inir,  lUtad    thmt    Uia  gnu,"  No.  13T,li,  28T.    Id  1TS3,  tb«  lu- 

Ametiouui   hkd    dbt«t   lacked    British  tlooalihip  Due  (l«£auzu»  brought  fmrn 

fooda,  ftlthoogh  they  had  been  high  In  Havkiut  sugar,  wins,  hidee,  oottoa,  and 

prloB.    See  "  Bcport  of  the  Lords  of  the  peltry ;  the  OenaraJ  WatkirtgUm  bron^t 

CommltlM  of  PriT7  Conncil,  Juinary  from  L'Orient  »  cargo  -rained  at  £9680 

2S,n9i"laCotUeticm<(finltTtMHngand  canalgned  to  twen^-two   persous,  and 

b^)orlant  Baptrlt  and  Papen  on  tha  the  frigate   Allianet    sailed    from   ths 

Navigation,      Tradt,      London,      180T>  ChMapeake  for  Amstenlam  with  a  cargo 

"Printed  by  order  of  'The  Soctetf  of  of  tobaooo. 
Shipownan  of  Great  Britain,' "p.  113. 
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the  European  continent,  and  the  rest  were  on  coasting  voy- 
ages.    Their  cargoes  included  large  quantities  of  tobacco  i 
and  other  American  products  that  were  on  their  way  to  ^_f,,AsJ^  '    . 
European  or  West  Indian  marlcets.     As  late  as  the  spring    fj{  p^  ^s'- 
of  1783,  losses  are  reported  in  the  newspapers.     Among           / 
them  were  vessels  bound  out  from  the  Chesapeake  and  the 
Delaware   laden  with  tobacco,  and  flour,  and  also  ships 
bound  in  from  Europe.     One  of  these  had  29,000  pounds 
of  tea  as  part  of  her  cargo. 

Some  of  the  vessels  taken  by  the  British  cruisers  and 
privateers  were  engaged  in  collusive  commerce  —  their 
captains  sailing  from  Philadelphia  with  the  expectation 
of  unloading  their  cargoes  on  the  wharves  at  New  York. 
An  active  traffic  was  also  prosecuted  across  Long  Island 
Sound  and  over  the  marshes  of  eastern  New  Jersey.  No 
estimate  can  be  made  as  to  the  amount  of  this  traffic.  It 
was  sufBciently  extensive  to  provoke  an  act  of  the  New 
Jersey  legislature  providing  for  the  summary  disposal  of 
goods  that  had  come  through  the  lines.  The  proprietor 
of  the  Burlington  stage  also  thought  it  desirable  to  pub- 
licly warn  prospective  passengers  that  no  "  ruD  goods " 
would  be  taken  by  his' conveyances.  There  was  no  dearth 
of  finer  foreign  dress  fabrics  in  New  Jersey  shops,  but  one 
can  only  surmise  as  to  the  proportion  of  them  that  came 
from  London  by  way  of  New  York. 

Of  all  American  products,  tobacco  was  the  roost  im. 
portant  because  of  its  value  in  comparison  with  its  bulk 
and  the  constant  demand  there  was  for  it  not  only  on  the 
European  continent,  but  also  in  Great  Britain.  Old  Eng- 
lish laws  forbade  the  importation  of  Chesapeake  tobacco 
into  England  except  from  the  colony  of  production  or  by 
way  of  some  other  British  plantation.  Nevertheless, 
twenty-four   million    pounds   of   it   were   entered  at    the 
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British  cuBtomhouses  in  the  years  1777-80.  How  the 
consciences  of  customs  ofBcials  were  salred  is  uncertain ; 
but  doubtless  they  felt  convinced  it  came  from  some 
British  plantation,  which  very  likely  it  did  indirectly.  In 
1780,  Parliament  legalized  the  importation  of  tobacco  by 
way  of  neutral  porta.  Tobacco  was  also  brought  in  under 
the  guise  of  prize  goods.  All  in  all,  enough  reached  Great 
Britain  to  provide  for  about  one-third  of  the  ordinary 
annual  consumption,  and  small  quantities  of  tobacco  were 
exported  from  England  during  every  year  of  the  war. ' 
In  the  autumn  of  1781,  owing  to  the  presence  in  Virginia 
of  warring  armies  and  navies,  the  price  of  tobacco  in 
London  rose  to  three  shillings  a  pound,  but  in  a  few 
months  it  had  fallen  to  two  shillings.* 

American,  French,  and  Dutch  vessels  took  on  board 
tobacco  at  the  plantation  wharves  on  the  banks  of  the 
Potomac,  the  Rappahannock,  and  the  James.  Waiting 
for  a  favorable  gale  from  the  north  and  west,  they  stood 
boldly  down  the  bay  and  out  to  sea  by  Cape  Henry. 
Almost  always  there  were  British  vessels  watching  for 
them ;  but  the  wind  that  drove  them  prosperously  out- 
ward compelled  the  blockaders  to  run  for  shelter  under 
the  nearest  protecting  bit  of  land.  When  the  enemy 
became  so  numerous  that  it  was  too  dangerous  to  attempt 
the  passage  by  the  Capes,  the  tobacco  was  taken  overland 

1  TlieM  itktemMitg  ftre  baaad  opon  ths  t,  3S0.    The  acta  ot  PmTllkin«ot  u«  U 

figures  K<Teii  In  »  report  ol  >  oomialttM  Oeorgsni,C«p.39uid230eorgeni,Cap. 

ot  thg  HoOM  ot  Commons  {Parliamen-  38.    In  ITSO  do  lesB  tbu  19,«T8  hbds.  ot 

laiy  RegitUr,  xilv,  324-336  and  App«D-  tobuoo  vera  abli^Md  to  Oie«t  Britain  by 

dixNo.X);I«rdaheffield's06TCn'aeron«  ws;  oC  British  Islands;  Cat  of  X.  D. 

<m  lAs  Commerce  0/ the  AmtricanStaUt  Jennings,  p.  8, 

<>ecoDd   edition,   Londoli.  1TS3),  Appeii-  'The  best  James  Blrsr  tobacco  sold 

diies  1,  II,  ill;  Qeorfce  Cbalmers'  0/>Jn-  at  Amsterdam  tor  sixteen  floiioain  1781, 

ioM  on  Inltrtfting  Sult/vcU  qf  Law  and  In  comparison  vitb  Sstbd  florins  in  1T83, 

Commeret  ariting/rom  American  Jndo-  Do  NenfTlUe's  "Prioo*  Current,"  in  the 

psndenM  (London,  ITSS);  and  Anderaoti'a  Massacbnsetts    QM«rk«l   Bodety's  IK 

BMorieal  and  Chronologieal  Dtduetion,  brarj. 
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to  North  Carolina  or  to  the  Delaware  and  shipped  thence 
to  market. 

Once  at  sea,  the  tobacco  ship  was  comparatively  safe 
UDtil  she  approached  her  port  of  destination.  Many  of  them 
sailed  directly  across  the  Atlantic,  but  many  sought  the 
hospitable  roadsteads  of  the  Dutch  St.  Eustatia  or  the 
French  Martinique.  The  former  island  was  only  a  few 
miles  long  and  of  narrow  width.  Its  soil  was  worthless 
for  sugar  cane ;  but  it  was  one  of  the  most  profitable 
European  possessions  in  that  part  of  the  world.  Lying  at 
the  northeastern  angle  of  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Antilles, 
it  was  a  natural  port  of  call  for  vessels  bound  to  and  from 
the  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands.  The  Dutch  recog- 
nized its  commercial  possibilities.  They  declared  it  a  free 
port  and  received  with  hospitality  merchants  of  all  nations 
who  came  to  reside  there.  Gladly,  too,  they  welcomed 
vessels  from  the  rebellious  colonies,^  and  the  island  became 
a  clearing  house  for  traffic  between  Europe  and  North 
America.  Not  only  were  American,  French,  Dutch,  and 
Spanish  vessels  to  be  found  in  the  anchorage  there,  but 
English  vessels,  too,  some  from  British  or  Irish  ports, 
others  from  the  British  West  India  Islands.  Rodney 
found  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  vessels  lying  at  anchor 
there  when  he  captured  the  place  in  1781,  twelve  of  them 
were  English.'     The  warehouses  were  overflowing  with  Eu- 

1  Under  dKta  of  Much  21,  1TT6  tha  between  VligiDia  ud  England,  "Letter 

B»m«mbrantxT  <IE1,  32)  notes  the  oapture  Book  "  under  date  of  Fabruarr  2S,  1T83. 

by  the  Englteh  of  eight  American  Tessela  Bodney's  statement  as  to  the  number 

from   CaracoB   and   St.   EiutAtia  with  ol  veeeels  captured  la  In  ZitfCera/ront  Sir 

powder  and  warlike  storei;  live  others  Oearge  Brydgtt  note  Lard  Roaneu  rela> 

e«c«ped.    Id    1T80    they    seized    seven  five  to  the  Capiurt  of  SI .  Eiulatina,  e- i. 

AnerlMD  Tessele  at  anchor  In  the  Dutch  In  a  letter  In  Hnndy's  Hfe  and  Corr^ 

port  oT  St.  Martin's,  Parltamenfarv  Stg-  tpontUnoe  o/LonlBodTtej/{l[,  9)  tha  nnm- 

itter,  zrill,  77.  bar  Is  given  aa  one  hundred  and  thirty. 

*  Beataon's  ffaval  and  miUary  Mtm-  Oeneral    Vaaghaii,    Rodney's   military 

oJrt,   T,    lao    nole.     Kotiert    Beverley  ooUeagoe,  says "  apwardsof  two  hundred 

-wrote  that  the  captnte  ot  St.  Enststla  ships"    (Almon's    Reaumbran'xT,    lA, 

aerionsly  intarteied  with  the  oommerce  !60}.    On  tlie  trade  of  St,  EnsUtla  and 
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ropean  goods  and  the  beach  was  piled  high  with  hogs- 
beads  of  tobacco  and  tierces  of  rice.  The  neighboring 
Dutch  island  of  St  Martin  and  the  Danish  islands  of  St. 
Croix  and  St.  Thomas  shared  in  this  beneficent  trade,'  but 
Statia  led  them  all. 

The  cessation  of  hostilities  was  proclaimed  by  Washing- 
too  at  the  head  of  the  army  on  April  19,  1788,  and  the 
news  spread  rapidly  over  the  country.  The  most  joyful 
anticipations  were  entertained  as  to  the  future.  With 
free  trade  with  all  the  world,  with  liberty  to  exploit  their 
great  domain  free  from  quitrents  and  parliamentary  pro- 
tection, with  their  political  well-being  absolutely  in  their 
own  hands,  what  doubt  could  the  American  people  have  of 
their  aaocessful  pursuit  of  happiness  1  The  next  three  years 
belied  every  one  of  these  expectations.  Commerce  did 
not  prosper,  the  settlement  of  the  country  halted,  and 
government  in  State  and  nation  seemed  to  be  on  the  edge 
of  collapse. 

Once  independent  and  free,  the  thirteen  States  found 
themselves  face  to  face  with  the  commercial  barriers  of 
France,  Spain,  and  Great  Britain.  It  was  one  thing  to 
encourage  rebellious  colonists  against  an  ancient  rival ;  to 
continue  to  give  them  commercial  privileges,  after  their 
usefulness  was  gone,  was  quite  another.  The  French 
government  annulled  its  decrees  giving  Americans  peculiar 
rights ;  *  Spain  closed  many  ports  to  their  shipping ;  and 

1m  capture,  Me  klio  HMiiuiy'B  Lttten  oaitoni  feea  In  hU  WMt  Indlao  poMar 

WrilUa   bf   Sir   3amutl   Hood   (Mkrj  alooa.    Maryland   JiMmal   and   BaM- 

B«cordi  Society,  London,  IgSO) ;  I^  monAdoartuer,  April  SB,  Xfty  13,  ITW. 
Com  0/  Sichanl  Donning  Jtnningi  vho  *  "  OnUnviM.    OI  tba  Eing'a  CoancU 

Stiidtdal  Saint  Euitatiut  at  allerehant  of  Bt«t«  ooDisaralnK  the   CotninaKe   of 

(I^ndon,  1T90) ;  &nd  kn  excellent  utiola  foielgDAn  with  tlie  French  bUoda  of 

by  Frofeuor  J.  F.Jameaon  Id  the  ^meri-  America,  30th   Angnct   ITH."     Copied 

Mn  Hi$torical  SfBieui,  vjll,  fiS3-T0e.  trota  the  RcgMeta  of  the   Council  of 

^  The  Siredea  having  acquired  French  State.    See  aito  Btat»U  d»t  Ancfennei 

Bt.  Barthalomeir  made  It  «  free  port,  LoU  Fran^itu.   zxvll,   4B9-M4.     The 

utd  ths  king  of  Deamark  aboliahed  all  Ordinance   of   ITTS,  admitting    foreign 
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the  navigatioD  system  of  Great  Britain  automatically  ex- 
cluded them  from  the  commerce  of  the  empire.  The 
British  government  went  so  far  in  relaxation  as  to  admit 
unmanufactured  American  products  to  ports  of  Great 
Britain,  without  paying  any  alien  duty,  even  when  brought 
in  American  ships;  but  they  closed  the  trade  of  the  West 
India  sugar  plantations  to  American  vessels  absolutely, 
although  they  permitted  the  lumber  and  breadstuffs  of 
the  continent  to  be  imported  in  British  bottoms.  This  per- 
mission did  not  extend  to  salted  meats  and  fish,  for  this 
'would  interfere  with  the  commerce  of  Nova  Scotia,  Quebec, 
Newfoundland,  and  Ireland.  Instead  of  enjoying  freedom 
of  trade  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  therefore,  American 
shipowners  and  producers  found  themselves  cut  off  by 
law  from  some  of  the  most  profitable  commercial  activities 
of  colonial  days.'  Three  years  of  hard  times  followed, 
and  it  was  not  until  1786  that  the  outlook  began  to 
brighten. 

With  the  ending  of  hostilities,  modes  of  living  and 
obtaining    one's     livelihood    xmderwent    many    changes. 


tbmbIb  Into  Fnoch  oolontkl  ports,  wm 
uumlled  in  1783.  Ths  United  ScatM  bj 
the  oommerclal  tras^  at  1TT8  anjoyed 
Uie  rigbt  ot  the  moit  tmrored  aatioo. 
The  effect  of  tbeae  oidfnuicee,  therefore, 
was  to  admit  AmeilckD  Teaeels  to  the 
P^ench  WeM  Indiea  In  ITTS;  eiclade 
UMm  foe  the  most  p«rt  in  1T83;  aod 
KIt*  them  eeitain  piivllegei  la  ITM. 
Sea  Lalx  at  Oarutittitioiu  dei  Cobmiei 
fran^ttet,  t1,  314.  FFsnee  In  1TT8  had 
opened  the  ports  of  Dnnklrk,  L'Orient, 
Bayonne,  *nd  Harwtllet  to  American 
e«mmeree,  and  thU  prlvllc^  WM  eon- 
tinoed  after  the  peace.  A  doenment  In 
the  "Sheffield  Papers"  In  the  John 
Carter  Biovn  Library  states  that  Franca 
opened  the  ports  ot  the  sunHr  Islands  to 
Amerfcao  commeioe  in  articles  that  the 
home  land  coold  not  supplj  on  Jnljr  23, 
1T83;  Imt  no  sneh  ordinance  liaa  been 


t  On  November  8, 1T83,  Edward  Ban- 
croft wrote  from  Flilladelpbia  to  William 
Frszei,  one  of  the  British  Under  Becre- 
lariefl  of  State,  that  the  proclamation 
as  to  West  India  trade  bad  very  moch 
aarprlsed  and  alarmed  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  who  oonSdeDtly  expected 
oontinned  trade  with  the  British  West 
Indies  and  considered  the  probiblttoD  as 
an  Injury.  Tb?  writer  seems  to  have 
been  In  the  United  Slates  at  that  time  in 
tbe  gnlse  of  confldential  agent.  Abont 
a  year  earlier,  Iltzherbert  had  Informed 
Shelhnme  that  Bancroft  was  an  inyain- 
able  trearare  and  had  advised  that  ha  be 
given  the  utesn  ot  hi*  former  salary. 
Sea  also  Sir  John  Temple  to  CamarUuo, 
New  T«rit,  Jaooary  B,  178B,  confirmlni 
Banciolt  aj  to  the  Older  in  CoondL 
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For  one  thing,  the  prices  of  American  products  fell  far 
below  those  that  had  been  obtained  during  the  war,  even 
when  the  high  rates  of  freight  and  insurance  were  taken 
into  account.  Moreover,  it  was  difficult  to  disband  armies, 
recall  privateers,  and  fill  the  gaps  in  the  stock  of  labor 
made  by  the  war  and  by  the  removal  of  thousands  of  negro 
slaves.  Labor  and  capital  had  been  diverted  from  agri- 
culture to  manufacturing  enterprises  that  could  not  be  profi- 
tably prosecuted  in  competition  with  British  and  European 
mills  now  that  war  no  longer  served  as  a  protective  tariff. 
Had  there  been  any  adequate  political  macliinery  for  wag- 
ing commercial  war,  something  might  have  been  done  to 
remedy  this.  With  a  powerless  central  government  and 
thirteen  separate  States,  each  one  looking  out  for  itself, 
concerted  action  was  impossible.  Industry  and  economy, 
alone,  could  bring  prosperity  to  the  farmer,  manufacturer, 
and  shipowner;  and  this  required  time  and  patience. 
Weeks  and  months  were  required  to  bring  the  disbanded 
soldiers  home ;  and  much  longer  time  to  recall  the  priva- 
teers and  turn  them  and  their  crews  into  peaceful  fisher- 
men. The  manufacturers  could  only  slowly  be  convinced 
of  the  hopelessness  of  their  endeavors  and  turn  their 
energy  and  that  of  their  workmen  into  more  profitable 
occupations. 

Nowhere  was  the  immediate  prospect  more  gloomy  than 
in  South  Carolina.  The  ravages  of  war  and  the  taking 
away  of  thousands  of  negroes  by  the  British  and  the  flee- 
ing loyalists  had  seriously  lowered  her  productive  capacity. 
In  1784,  negroes  and  goods  to  the  amount  of  nearly  two 
million  pounds  sterling  were  imported  into  the  State,  but 
the  crops  of  1788  and  of  1784  combined  did  not  amount  to 
seven  hundred  thousand  pounds.  The  yield  was  not  much 
better  in  1785,  and  the  large  importation  had  meantime  gone 
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on.  In  Massachusetts,  at  the  other  end  of  the  line,  the  case 
TC^asasbad,  if  not  worse.  The  ending  of  the  war  found  the 
warehouses  full  of  goods,  and  more  had  been  ordered  from 
abroad  and  wereon  their  way  to  the  coast  British  merchants 
trading  to  America  vied  with  one  another  in  loading  ves- 
sels with  goods  for  the  States,  and  sending  them  across  the 
Atlantic.  But  the  market  was  already  glutted.  There 
was  no  reckless  "  dumping  "  of  British  goods  on  American 
wharves,  hut  the  increased  amounts  that  came  in  were  &r 
greater  than  the  market  could  absorb.  The  New  Eng- 
landers  had  less  to  give  in  return  even  than  the  South 
Carolinians.  Until  the  fishermen  returned  from  the  Banks 
and  trade  could  be  reestablished  with  the  sugar  islands,  the 
resources  of  New  England  were  insufficient  to  pay  even 
what  was  then  owing.'  The  case  of  New  York  was  even 
more  desperate,  and  for  the  moment  Philadelphia  alone 
seemed  prosperous,  for  the  wastage  of  the  later  years  of 
the  war  had  been  severely  felt  in  Virginia. 

All  attempts  of  the  State  legislatures  to  remedy  these 
conditions  proved  of  little  avail,  nor  did  the  efforts  of  the 
United  States  ministers  at  London  and  at  Paris  amount 
to  much  more.  Representations  of  British  tobacco  mer- 
chants and  of  French  and  Spanish  sugar  planters  proved 
to  be  more  efficacious.  The  first  were  anxious  to  regain 
the  monopoly  of  handling  the  Chesapeake  tobacco  crop 
that  they  had  once  enjoyed,  and  the  government  was 
willing  to  help  them.  Certain  ports  of  Great  Britain 
were  appointed  to  which  tobacco  might  be  brought  and 
landed  without  the  payment  of  any  duty,  bonds  being 
given  for  such  payment  in  case  the  goods  were  not  re- 

'  The     JndeptTident      Chronielt     ot  to  procozo  mii^om  ot  tay  kind,  Uiongh 

Ukieh  9,  ITH  qaoted  Irom  k  London  they  bad  (what  Is  most  dsslnble  Id  tliat 

papar  the  atatemsat  that  two    T«nela  cotmtt;)  specie  to  paj  for  all  they  ahonld 

had  recently  ftiTlr«d  In  the  Thamee  from  toivt  brought  aw*;." 
Boston  In  ballast "  not  having  been  abla 
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exported.*  All  Jefferson's  wiles  could  not  induce  the  French 
government  to  open  the  tobacco  trade  to  private  merchants, 
for  the  Farmers  General  were  still  financially  supreme.  The 
French  sugar  planters  were  more  successful.  They  convinced 
the  government  that  cheap  American  food  and  lumber  was 
necessary  for  them.  Half  a  dozen  of  the  most  important 
ports  in  the  French  West  India  Islands  were  opened  to  the 
Americans.  These  could  bring  any  American  products  in 
their  own  vessels,  with  the  exception  of  salt  pork,  but 
could  take  away  only  molasses  and  rum  in  exchange.* 
Spain  also  relaxed  her  system  somewhat  and  permitted 
American  vessels  to  trade  with  Havana  and  with  Trini- 
dad, which  was  then  in  her  hands  * ;  and  the  porta  of  Lou- 
isiana and  Florida  seera  to  have  been  always  open.  In 
this  way,  by  1785,  the  West  Indian  trade  was  fairly 
unshackled  and  once  more  began  to  form  an  important 
element  in  American  prosperity.  All  this  time,  the  Dutch 
and  Danish  Islands  had  been  open  and  had,  indeed,  been 
the  salvation  of  American  West  Indiamen.  Beginning 
with  1786,  this  trafBc,  in  common  with  American  commerce 

I  By  otden  in  connoll  of  Waj  H,  and  K»lned  »  ^»tge  p«rt  ot  tb*  InudiiMi  ot 

June  6,   1T83,  the    Biitlob  gDrerameDt  dlstHbatlug  thli  comtnodity  to  northam 

opened    trade    betireen    Amstim    and  Europe.    Ttsv  ordera  In  oonnell  of  May 

Oreat  Britain  in  oil  and  nnmanutactnred  II,  Jane  6,  and  Jnl;  2, 1783  are  printed 

goods  to  include  naval  atores,  tobacco.  In  the  Appendix  to  A.  Stokee'a  PWio  o/ 

and  Indigo.  In  Norember  ot  the  same  tlu  Contlittition  of  Vte  Brituh  Colonia, 
year,  another  ordinance  established  alx  *Qoodi  Importsd  nndar  the  ordinance 

porta  at  which  tobacco    might  be  Im-  ot  Augnst  30,   1TS4    were   to  pay  looa! 

ported  and  warehouaed  nnder  bonda,  and  duties,  and  there  was  a  further  du^  ot 

one  of  December  expressly  permltud  the  one  per  oent  on  all  exports  and  importa. 

Importation    ot     any    unmanufactured  An  additional  duty  ot  three  lirres  per 

American  goods  not  prohibited  by  law.  quintal  was  to  be  charged  on  salMd  beet 

Theae  could  b«  brought  tn  by  Americana  and  fisb.    The  conditions  nnder  which 

or  by  British  subjects  in  American  or  this  commerce  was  carrlad  on  proved 

British  Teasels   npon   payloBnt  ot   the  to   be  bnrdenaome:    llxteen    American 

dntiss  that  were  paid  by  British  subject!  TesaalB  were  selced  by  the  French  in 

importing  the  same  goods  from  Britiah  1T8B.    Sea   PtTuuylBaida  Packet,  Feb- 

Islands.    In  tbe  casa  o(  rice  the  British,  mary  IT,  1T8T. 

finding  tbat  the  American  exporters  were  ■  Ptnntydiania  Packet,  Hay  30, 1T8S ; 

sending  quantities  ot  it  to  the  Nether-  MarylandJoumaland BalSimon Adear- 

lands,  remored  the  Import  duty  and  re-  llaer,  Febrnary  2T,  ITSB, 
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in  general,  grew  with  wonderful  rapidity  and,  by  1788,  had 
regained  the  position  that  it  held  before  the  war. 

In  those  days  there  was  so  much  irregularity  in  the  ob- 
servance of  the  laws  of  one's  own  country,  or  of  any  other, 
that  it  is  necessary  in  studying  commercial  subjects  to 
leave  the  statute  book  and  the  customhouse  regulations 
and  try  by  other  means  to  pierce  the  gloom  of  historic 
doubt,  and  see  the  facts  as  they  really  were  instead  of  as 
they  should  have  been  had  every  one,  from  skippers 
and  supercargoes  to  collectors  and  governors,  done  his 
duty.  Newspapers  were  be^nning  to  improve  in  the 
matter  of  providing  news ;  the  war  had  broadened  the 
outlook  and  given  men  more  interest  in  what  was  going  on 
in  other  parts  of  America.  Especially  ship  news  that 
formerly  had  served  to  fill  the  vacant  spaces  becomes 
of  first  importance.  The  "  Pennsylvania  Packet "  pub- 
lished at  Philadelphia  made  a  specialty  of  maritime  newa 
Its  lists  of  arrivals  and  departures  were  never  complete, 
but  they  grew  better  with  each  year  from  1783  to  1789. 
Its  correspondence  weis  not  well  organized,  but  it  was 
fair  in  1788  and  grew  better  with  each  year.  The  editors 
were  clearly  much  more  interested  in  arrivals  than  they 
were  in  departures,  for  the  former  were  of  much  greater 
Importance  to  their  shopkeeping  customers  than  the 
latter.  Tabulating  these  arrivals  from  foreign  ports 
throughout  the  years  under  review  and  comparing  them 
with  an  official  list  of  pre-Revolutionary  days  gives 
one  the  oppori>unity  to  make  rough  generalizations. 
Fortunately  the  customhouse  books  of  St.  Eustatia  and 
St  Martin  were  taken  to  Holland  many  years  ago  and 
are  there  to-day.'     Like  the  lists  in  the  newspapers  they 
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were  not  always  accurate,  but  they  are  useful  in  check- 
ing the  latter  and  have  a  fund  of  information  of  their 
own. 

Prom  pre-Revolutionary  customhouse  returns  it  appears 
that  in  the  twelve  months  preceding  October  10,  1766, 
twenty-three  hundred  topsail  vessels,  sloops,  and  schooners 
entered  at  the  ports  of  the  thirteen  old  English  colonies 
from  foreign  parts.  From  1783  until  1785,  the  number  of 
arrivals  reported  waa  very  small  and  probably  reflects  the 
inadequacy  of  the  records  *  as  well  as  the  paucity  of 
the  commerce;  but  in  the  latter  year  754  vessels  are  re- 
corded as  entering  at  the  important  ports  from  foreign  parts. 
In  1786,  the  number  had  grown  to  1738 ;  in  1787,  there  is  a ' 
slight  falling  of! ;  but  in  1788,  almost  two  thousand  arrivals 
are  noted.  This  number  should  be  increased  somewhat 
for  unrecorded  vessels,  so  that  it  is  safe  to  say  that  in  the 
year  of  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  the  foreign  commerce  had  been  reestablished. 
Moreover,  as  the  average  size  of  vessels  had  increased  within 
twenty  years,  the  commerce  was  actually  greater  than  it 
was  in  the  earlier  tin;e.  Many  interesting  things  come 
out  from  a  study  of  these  tabulations.  It  appears  that  the 
old  triangular  trade  was  not  regained,  and  that  the  trafSc 
with  the  Atlantic  islands  was  not  resumed  with  anything 
like  its  old  vigor.  The  business  of  supplying  slaves  to  the 
foreign  sugar  planters  had  passed  into  other  hands,  and  the 

torieal  PnbUcatloiiB  at  The  Hague,  who  TlieM  tiUMripU  &ie  deposlMd  In  tb« 

hM  been  moit  kind  and  helpful.    The  Harvard  Unlvenit;  Library,  whenUMj 

tranwrtpta  fill  loma  alght  hundred  pages,  may  be  Died  bj  itudenta. 
gtrlDf  arrlvali  and  olearancea  wllh  the  '  A  commlttM  of  the  PennirlTanla 

date,  the  name  of  the  ship  and  of  the  Auemblj  raportad   In   17SG    that  only 

eaptaln,  and,  In  aome  oaaea,  detalla  aa  to  about  one-half  o(  the  wine,  brandy,  and 

the  cargo.    Tbeae  laat  are  given  only  ot  rum  Imported  Into  that  Btata  had  paid 

Teaaela  arriving  at  St.  Euatatla.    The  St.  dnty.    After  thia  time  there  ■aenu  to 

Martin  lUts  are  more  complete  In  tbia  hare  been  greater  efBciency  ;   but  the 

reepect,  bnt  tbe  trade  of  ttkat  ialand  la  cnatoms  serrice  tbronghoBt   the  Stataa 

not  eo  latereatlng  lor  the  preMnt  purpoaa.  ma  ywj  laz  betora  ITtJQ. 
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wines  of  France  and  Germany  were  fast  taking  the  place 
in  aristocratic  estimation  that  had  once  been  held  by  the 
vintages  of  Madeira  and  Fayal.  Id  time,  the  trade  with 
the  Far  E^st  and  with  Russia  filled  the  place  once  held  by 
that  from  the  Guinea  coast.  But  now  it  was  only  in  its 
infancy.  The  Empress  of  China  entered  at  New  York  from 
Canton  in  May,  1785,  and  the  Orand  Turk  sailed  into  Salem 
harbor  from  the  same  port  in  1787.  The  trade  grew 
rapidly.  In  1789,  of  forty-sis  foreign  vessels  reported  at 
Canton,  eighteen  were  American.  Among  them  were  the 
old  Derby  privateer,  Aatrea,  and  the  Boston  ship,  Columhia, 
Captain  Robert  Gray,'  which  was  then  halfway  on  that 
memorable  voyage  that  for  the  first  time  carried  the  Amer- 
ican flag  around  the  world.  The  Baltic  trade  also  grew 
until  twenty-five  vessels  were  reported  from  Hamburg 
and  from  Russia.  These  were  the  beginnings  of  what  was 
to  develop  into  a  profitable  commerce,  but  for  the  time  it 
was  no  substitute  for  the  lost  African  trade. 

From  the  figures  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  it  is  a 
fair  inference  that  commerce  was  reestablished  so  far  as 
a  study  of  arrivals  from  foreign  ports  may  be  taken  as 
evidence.  Confirmation  of  this  view  is  found  in  a  com- 
parative study  of  goods  exported  in  the  years  1771  and 
1790.*  From  these,  it  appears  that  there  was  some  falling 
off  in  bricks,  iron,  candles,  shooks,  and  tar.  As  to  the 
iron,  in  the  earlier  time,  the  law  had  contemplated  all 
later  processes  of  manufacture  being  carried  on  in  Eng- 
land ;  now  the  native  ore  was  more  and  more  being  worked 
up  within  the  country.  The  other  declines  in  exportations 
were  probably  accidental,  for  although  shooks  declined, 

> From  the   llat    Id   Uie  "Hamilton  "ran"  Orieatal  good*  into  Europe  and 

Papars,"   Ko.  8,  Library  of   Congress.  Ireland.    Amarlcan  Hislorical   Atsocla- 

Fhineu  Bond,   British  consal  at  Phila-  tlon's  Rtportt.  1896,  vol. ),  p.  M2. 
dalphla,  Isarad  that  Uu)  AmBricaiu  would  *  See  Note  II  at  ead  ot  chapter. 
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staves  increased,  and  the  same  thing  was  true  as  to  tar 
and  turpentine.  Nearly  all  other  commodities  as  to  which 
comparisons  are  possible  show  an  increase.  The  largest 
increases  were  in  breadstufFs.  OF  the  great  staples,  to- 
bacco, rice,  indigo,  and  rum,  the  first  two  show  no  in> 
crease,  but  both  indigo  and  rum  gained  decidedly.  In  live 
stock  also  there  was  an  increase  and  the  fishery  had 
been  reestablished,  as  the  gain  of  twenty  per  cent  in 
exportation  shows.  Finally,  the  trebling  of  the  expor- 
tation of  whalebone  is  evidence  that  the  whale  fishery 
was  becoming  firmly  established. 

Charles  James  Fox  and  his  Whig  and  Tory  colleagues 
in  the  Coalition  Ministry  had  no  thought  of  building  up 
American  trade  with  Great  Britain  for  the  benefit  of 
Americans,  nor  had  their  successor,  the  younger  William 
Pitt.  What  they  wished  to  do  was  to  give  employment 
to  Englishmen  in  the  handling  and  distribution  of  the 
Chesapeake  tobacco  and  to  regain  the  monopoly  of  the 
American  markets  for  manufactured  goods  that  they  had 
enjoyed  io  the  older  days.  They  succeeded  to  a  remark- 
able degree  in  both  these  attempts.  American  palates 
took  kindly  to  the  beverages  of  the  Continent,  but  for 
clothing  and  cutlery,  they  preferred  the  products  of  the 
looms  and  shops  of  England.  In  the  hist  three  years  of 
this  period,  continental  trade,  apart  from  that  to  the  Bal- 
tic, scarcely  grew  at  all,  and  that  with  France  declined 
nearly  one-half,  while  that  with  England  grew  apace. 
This  is  especially  noticeable  as  to  the  ports  of  Virginia  and 
Maryland.  In  1766,  there  were  188  recorded  British  arri- 
vals in  the  Chesapeake ;  in  1788,  the  newspapers  noted 
111.  The  serious  economic  condition  of  France  and  the 
Netherlands  no  doubt  partly  account  for  the  stagnant  or 
declining  condition  of  trade  with  those  countries,  but  the 
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wiser  policy  of  Great  Britain  and  the  desires  of  Americans 
were  powerful  factors.* 

It  is  as  to  West  Indian  trade  that  these  tabulations  are 
especially  valuable.  Vessels  by  the  hundreds  sailed  to  the 
British  West  Indies  from  the  United  States  and  returned 
northward  laden  with  products  of  British  and  foreign  sugar 
fields.  Id  1766,  1442  vessels  entered  northern  ports  from 
the  islands.  Of  these  861  came  from  the  British  West 
Indies,  and  591  from  all  the  rest.  In  1788,  1170  arrivals 
at  United  States  ports  were  noted  in  the  "  Pennsylvania 
Packet "  ;  of  these  467  came  from  the  British  Islands  and 
708  from  the  others.  From  this  it  appears  that  the  Brit- 
ish had  given  place  to  the  other  West  India  Islands.  But 
this  transference  was  more  seeming  than  real,  for  com- 
merce that  apparently  centered  in  the  Dutch,  French,  and 
Spanish  islands  was  actually  British.  The  nationality  of 
vessels  is  not  given  either  in  the  papers  or  in  the  custom- 
house books,  but  this  matters  little,  for  those  were  the 
days  when  the  nativity  of  a  ship  and"  her  master  depended 
upon  the  port  that  she  was  sailing  for  or  upon  the  probable 
nationality  of  the  first  man-of-war  whose  sails  appeared 
above  the  horizon. 

The  St.  Eustatia  shipping  lists  contain  much  interesting 
information  on  these  matters.  From  them  it  appears 
that  in  1785  no  less  than  321  vessels  arrived  at  that  island 
from  the  United  States.  Of  these  one-third  came  from 
New  England.     The  vessels  that  unloaded  their  cargoes  at 

1  Ttara  WBS  ft  Brftlih  and  a  French  Mitchell  hu  studied  thla  nibject  moat 

packet  eerrice  to    Amerlcft  attor  1783.  owfnlly  And  hfti  plaesd  her  mftnoMript 

The    Iftttei    wu   Dot   loccemtal,  being  at  mj  dfapoMl.    See    ftteo  Robert  [St. 

hunpered  b;  high  rfttes  uid  petty  rega-  John)  de   CrtTeceeor's   5iitii(   John  de 

laUiHu  ftnd  ftleo  becsnse  letters  curried  Crivtcaur,  lavieetttt  ouuragti  (Parie, 

were  often  opened,  even  those  directed  1883).     The    enterprise    U    loteretting 

tothflAmericftnmtnlBterfttPftrli.  Oooda  rather  m  ftn  ezample  of  French  political 

broo^t  by  these  Teuele  were  frequently  deelres  thsn  as  throwing  light  on  coio. 

adTertised   for   sale.    Hisa   Jnlla    Post  merclal  oonditlona. 
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St.  Eustatia  put  enough  goods  on  shore  to  supply  the  in- 
habitants of  that  island  for  years.  Of  the  vessels  that 
came  from  the  States,  one-third  returned  directly  home, 
and  one-fifth  cleared  for  other  West  Indian  free  ports.  The 
remainder  dropped  out  of  sight.  If  we  could  trace  them, 
they  would  doubtless  be  found  in  forbidden  harbors. 
Mingled  with  these  vessels  that  plied  between  St.  Eustatia 
and  North  America,  or  that  cleared  for  Danish,  French,  or 
Spanish  islands  there  were  others  that  made  hundreds  of 
voyages  each  year  between  Statia  and  the  neighboring 
British  islands.  Presumably  they  were  British  vessels; 
but  he  must  have  been  a  superconscientious  collector 
who  inquired  too  closely  into  the  origin  of  the  register 
that  the  captain  of  one  of  these  vessels  or  of  the  <'lost 
ships"  presented  for  their  inspection.  The  temptation  to 
connive  at  evasion  of  the  regulations  was  very  great,  for 
the  prosperity  of  British  planters,  governors,  and  collectors 
depended  upon  their  producing  molasses  and  sugar  as 
cheaply  as  their  neighbors.'  If  the  Frenchmen  got  cheap 
American  food  and  lumber,  the  British  planters  must  do 
likewise  or  go  into  bankruptcy.  The  regulations  permitted 
governors  to  suspend  the  orders  on  account  of  famine  and 
hurricanes  or  other  emergencies,  and  no  one  could  refuse  the 
hospitality  of  a  British  port  to  a  vessel  that  was  in  danger 
of  foundering  or  of  other  perils  of  the  sea.  Horatio  Nel- 
son was  then  second  in  command  on  the  Caribbean  station. 
Reading  the  '<  Admiralty  Statutes,"  the  customs  regula- 
tions, and  the  Orders  in  Council,  he  became  imbued  with 

iNoafflclalitatlatteshaTBbMnfoDDi]  hbd«.   to   I0G,4Da    8m    W.   BMUori** 

u  to  Jamaica,  but  tbat  isUnd  most  have  Detcriptive  Aeeouat  1/  the  ItUmi  <f 

been  proaperoaa  at  this  time.    Between  Jamaica,  1,  p.  ziz.    Id  1T86  Iniaber  VM 

1T68  and  1TH6  the  namber  of  logsr  plan-  plentital  at  Jamaiea  and  "  mncJi  k»er 

tatlons  nearlf  doubled,  slaves  iDcraaaed  in  price  than  we  hare  known  It "  aoootd- 

from  166,900  In  1T6B  to  2Bn,T(»  In  1786;  ing  to  a  letter  (ram  two  Klngatoa  Mei- 

cattle  from  135,TS0  to  SSi.SOO;  and  the  chants  la  the  "ShafBeldPapeta,"  intb* 

prodnctlon  of   sagar   rose  Irom  68,100  John  Carter  Brown  Ubiuy. 
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the  coDvictioQ  that  his  duty  to  his  country  required  him  to 
enforce  the  law.  His  orders  were  to  protect  the  commerce 
of  Great  Britain.  How  could  he  do  that  if  he  permitted 
"Rebel  Americans"  to  frequent  the  ports  of  Nevis,  St. 
Kitts,  Antego,  and  other  British  islands  ?  After  unloading 
their  cargoes  there,  they  could  sail  to  Martinique  or  some 
free  French  port  and  there  load  with  molasses  and  rum 
and  proceed  homeward.  No  British  vessels  could  compete 
with  them,  for  the  laws  of  many  of  the  States  taxed  goods 
imported  in  British  bottoms  at  a  higher  rate  than  those 
brought  in  in  American  ships.  Whenever  Nelson  came 
across  an  American  vessel  in  a  British  port  he  seized  her, 
regardless  of  whether  she  had  a  British  register  or  not. 
He  soon  found  governors,  customhouse  officials,  and 
planters  upon  him.  Even  the  law  officers,  for  the  most 
part,  refused  to  give  him  advice  or  draw  a  writ,  unless 
their  fee  was  paid  down  in  cash  in  EMJvance.  The  residents 
of  the  island,  he  declared,  were  Americans  by  interest  and 
"as  great  rebels  as  ever  were  in  America,  had  they  the 
power  to  show  it."  On  one  occasion,  he  seized  four  ves- 
sels which  were  condemned ;  but  not  before  their  masters 
had  procured  writs  charging  him  with  assault  and  false 
imprisonment,  laying  the  damages  at  four  thousand  pounds. 
He  reported  to  the  authorities  in  England  that  some  of 
the  vessels  that  he  examined  had  certificates  of  British 
registry  that  had  done  duty  for  years,  and  that  new  ones 
were  easily  procured  at  many  ports.  After  a  time, 
American  vessels  with  British  registers  became  scarce, 
owing  to  his  endeavors  but,  instead,  American  vessels  ap- 
peared with  Spanish  papers.  Under  a  regulation  that 
dated  back  more  than  a  century,  Spanish  vessels  were  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  ports  of  the  British  islands  for  certain 
specified  purposes,  and  the  number  of  these  purposes  bad 
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been  increased  from  time  to  time  by  the  easy  process  of 
writiog  on  the  margin  of  the  ofBcial  document  on  file 
at  the  customhouse.  Oftentimes,  Americans  who  had 
neither  British  nor  Spaoiah  certificate  were  permitted  by 
the  official  to  unload  their  cargoes  under  the  plea  of  hav- 
ing sprung  a  leak  or  lost  a  topmast.  Some  captains,  ac- 
cording to  Nelson,  would  "swear  through  a  nine  inch 
plank  "  to  get  permission  to  sell  their  produce.^ 

Sir  John  Temple,  British  consul  general  at  New  York, 
and  Phineas  Bond,  vice  consul  at  Philadelphia,  detected 
another  means  by  which  American  shipowners  continued 
to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  British  trade  which  they  had 
had  in  colonial  times.  At  Philadelphia,  forged  Mediter- 
ranean passes  were  openly  sold.  Temple  bought  one  for 
twelve  guineas  and  sent  it  to  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty, 
asking  them  to  note  the  clever  way  in  which  their  sig- 
natures had  been  imitated.  With  one  of  these  and  a 
certificate  of  British  registry,  an  American  ship  captain 
Id  an  American  ship  might  sail  boldly  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean, scoraiog  British  cruiser  and  Barbary  corsair  alike. 
The  British  consul  complained  to  Jay,*  but  without  much 
result.  Bond  undertook  to  list  the  vessels  having  these 
passes,  but  he  soon  found  that  this  would  require  a  corps 
of  ofBcials  to  make  it  effective. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  plans  for  the  evasion  of 
national  regulations  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  British, 
but  is  mentioned  here  as  further  evidence  of  the  gen- 
eral lasness  of  the  period.  Diego  Gardoqui  was  now 
in  America  as  the  representative   of   His    Catholic  Maj- 

1  Nlcholaa,  DUpattAei  and  Lttten  nf  thlt  m»ttar  between  Jtf  aiul  Temple  In 

Lord  PiMeoutit  tfaiton  (London,  1MB),  1,  The  Diplomatic  Oarrafpandenoe  <{/'  tha 

11S-S03.    8m  aUo  Istten  In  the  Panrugt-  Vidltd  Blata  of  AmtHea,  1783  to  nia, 

vania  Paeiet  tor  June  10,  IS,  1T8B.  t1,  29.    At  tbia  time  Jay  was  In  chaige 

■  Tbere  It   Mcn*   ootn^ondenoe   on  of  foreign  alfaln. 
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esty.  In  combination  with  Massachusetts  shipowners, 
who  had  traded  with  his  firm  at  Bilbao  during  the  Revo- 
lution and  before,  he  proposed  to  utilize  an  American- 
built  ship  for  trading  between  Spain  and  the  Spanish 
colonies,  —  a  bit  of  commerce  that  was  confined  by  Spanish 
law  to  Spanish  vessels  alone.  The  ship  was  fitted  out 
and  sent  to  Spain,  but  the  project  came  to  an  abrupt 
termination  because  he  could  not  obtain  a  Spanish  register ; 
but  the  intention  of  evading  all  regulations  was  the  same 
whether  it  succeeded  or  not 

To  return  to  the  British.  By  1786,  it  had  become 
evident  that  the  Order  in  Council  closing  West  Indian 
trade  to  American  shipping  was  practically  a  dead  letter, 
except  when  Nelson  with  the  Boreas  vras  in  sight.  By 
two  acts,  one  passed  in  1786,^  the  other  in  1787,*  Parlia- 
ment tried  to  make  the  system  more  efficient.  The 
former  of  these  laws  was  designed  to  put  an  end  to 
fraudulent  registration  of  American  vessels.  After  the 
1st  of  May,  1786,  no  foreign  ships  should  be  registered 
as  British,  and  persons  holding  certificates  were  to  give 
bonds  not  to  sell  or  lend  such  certificate,  nor  dispose 
of  it  in  any  way,  except  to  return  it  to  some  customhouse 
in  case  the  vessel  was  wrecked  or  burned,  perchance  the 
certificate  had  survived  the  catastrophe.     The  law  of  1787 

>  2S  Oaoige  m,  Cap.  60,  "  An  Act  loi  might  go  in  luJiHt  and  tram  which  Uu7 

tbo  fnitliBi  Iner««M  Mid  Gneonnigemeiit  might  take  uit,  but  nothing  else.    In 

of  SliipidDg  and  Narigatlon."  emergwiey  tlie  gov«niois  in  anf  colony 

*Z7  Osorga  m,Cap.  T.    ThaaototSS  might  parmlt  any  vasaal  to  bring  food 

0«orKB  m,  Cap.  6  brought  Into  ona  law  and  Inmber.    Even  before  the  panaga 

tbe  legnlatlona  aa  to   British  colonial  of  tbe  act  of  17ST,  a  committee  of  West 

trade.    In  1T85,  Parliament  had  prorlded  India  merchant*  informed  Ur.  Pox,  No- 

that  DO  goodt  ■hoolil  be  Imported  from  Temiiec  3fl,  1TS3,  that  it  was  Impossible 

the  United  State*  into  Nora  Scotia,  New  for  the  British  sugar  islands  to  compete 

Brnnawlek,  Prince  Edward  Island,  Cape  with  the  Preneh  Islands,  and  suggested 

Breton,  and  Newfaondlaiid,  eioept   la  that  Inmber  and    provisions  should  be 

Britiah  venali.    Ttie  only  eicepUoiu  of  admitted  from   the   United   States   on 

this  general  clodng  of  British  colonial  tlM  cheapest  terms.    "Bancroft  Hann- 

porta  to  American  shipping  was  as  to  scripts,"  1783-86,  i,  99,  In  the  New  York 

Talk's  Island,  to  which  American  vesgeU  I^Ule  Library. 
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prohibited  the  importation  of  American  goods  by  way 
of  the  foreign  islands.  So  many  loopholes  were  neces- 
sarily left  open  in  both  of  these  acts  that  slight  effect  was 
produced  by  them  in  the  immediate  future.  For  instance, 
in  the  earlier  law,  it  was  provided  that  foreign  vessels 
built  before  the  1st  of  May,  1786,  were  not  to  be  deprived 
of  the  privileges  they  then  enjoyed ;  this  led  to  the  elonga- 
tion of  the  life  of  many  a  ship,  or  at  least  of  her  register. 
As  to  the  later  law,  the  colonial  governors  were  authorized 
to  suspend  its  operation  in  case  of  emergency,  —  and  dis- 
asters and  famines  grew  in  frequency. 

The  three  years  1787,  1788,  1789,  saw  an  increase  of  the 
American  commerce  on  the  whole,  but  this  was  due 
mainly  to  the  reabsorption  by  Britain  of  the  business  that 
had  formerly  been  hers.  The  West  Indian  trade  main- 
tained itself,  but  did  not  increase.  Combining  the  arrivals 
at  St.  Eustatia  from  the  United  States  and  the  departures 
for  the  ports  of  that  country,  it  appears  that  the  trade 
was  at  a  stand,  there  being  fifteen  fewer  in  1789  than  in 
1787.*  These  figures  afford  a  fair  indication  of  the  course 
of  trade,  because  St  Eustatia  was  not  only  an  entrepot  for 

1  Ur.  AltMTt  L.  KoUmeler  of  Indlank 
DnlTeraitj  h>«  placsd  at  my  dUposml 
tkblea  which  he  has  compiled  from  ttaoMt 
Utta  In  the  proaecutloQ  o(  &  rawMucIi  Into 
Weot  Indian  oommarce.  Balow  am  aoin* 
ol  the  TMolU. 

In  tba  fotlowliiB  table  tha  *CMela 
touching  at  St.  Eustatia  Irom  the  Fnoeb 
and  Spanish  West  India  lalanda  are  lit- 
eladBd  In  the  elearaacea  Irom  St.  Boautla 
(or  the  UniMd  Statea.  Of  the  SZI  Teaaeli 
elearlDg  (ram  St.  EosUtfa  to  the  BritUb 
UUods  In  ITSH  onlj  8  were  to  Jamaica. 
Of  the  vHiseU  coming  from  the  United 
StAl«e  In  IT88.  one-third  were  from  New 
England;  of  thoae  clearing  tor  the  United 
States,  on^^tall  wen  bonikd  for  New 
EDglmnd. 
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goods  on  their  way  to  and  from  British  sugar  plantations, 
but  was  a  port  of  call  for  ships  bound  northward  from 
Martinique  and  the  other  islands  of  the  Lesser  Antilles. 
The  number  of  arrivals  and  clearances  of  vessels  sailing 
between  St.  Eustatia  and  St.  Martin  and  the  British 
Islands  diminishes  steadily  after  1786,  which  would  seem 
to  show  that  British  policy  was  beginning  to  produce  re- 
sults in  limiting  American  trade  —  at  least  to  the  British 
West  Indian  sugar  islands.  It  is  evident,  however,  that 
the  collectors  at  Nevis  and  St.  Kitts,  now  that  Nelson  was 
ashore  in  England,  had  reverted  to  their  former  modes  of 
action.  Otherwise  it  is  difficult  to  explain  the  fact  of 
vessels  coming  to  the  Dutch  Islands  from  America  with 
American  goods  on  board,  sailing  thence  with  cargo  intact 
to  Nevis  or  St.  Kitts,  and  reappearing  with  the  same 
cargo  on  the  way  to  Jamaica.  Notwithstanding  these 
subterfuges,  the  West  Indian  trade  was  not  growing. 
The  expansion  of  commerce  was  in  that  with  the  British 
Islands,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Far  East. 

The  American  people  were  ambitious  to  make  them- 
selves really  independent  of  the  world  by  manufacturing 
their  own  goods  wherever  it  was  possible  to  do  so  ;  but  the 
difficulties  of  carrying  out  any  such  plan  were  very  great 
in  view  of  the  prevailing  high  price  of  labor,  the  scarcity 
of  capital,  and  the  lack  of  raw  materials.'  In  some  cases 
the  States  gave  bounties ;  in  others  societies,  by  prizes  and 
premiums,  sought  to  encourage  industry  and  had  a  good 

>  TlutrB  !■  mh  InUreatliig  utlole  on  tlili  meot  of  an  stidb  tnctory  In  that  BUte. 

■abject  b7  Wlllimm  B&rton  In  Cany's  Immigration  set  in  with  renewed  Tlgoi 

Atntriean  3lu4tum,  1790,  FItM  Part,  385.  in   ITM,  from  the  European  continent 

The  BtatemenU  In  the  teit  are  taken  from  as  well  aa  from  Great  Britain  aad  tee- 

the  "  Hamilton  Hannacrlpta  "  In  the  Li-  land.      American    Hiitoricat    SevitiB, 

'bnij  of  Congreia.  xrl,  6TS.    The  demuid  for  labor,  what 

September  10,  178B,  Patrick   Henry  with  the  eatabUshmeat  of  new  lodni- 

wrote  to  Jefferaon  tbiat  "  the  high  price  triea,  the  migtatioa  ta  the  Weat,  and 

of  labor,  acarcity  of  moDay,  and  othet  the    replenishing  of  the  waate  of  the 

dlfflcnlUM"  had prev^led  the estabUth-  war  contlnoed  nnsatlafied. 
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measure  of  success.  In  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  and  Pennsylvania,  mills  were  erected  for 
working  up  linen,  wool,  and  cotton.  As  yet  the  policy  of 
Great  Britain  in  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  textile 
machinery  or  patterns  thereof  had  prevented  the  extended 
use  of  machinery  in  the  United  States,  for  the  inventive 
genius  of  Americans  had  not  yet  manifested  itself.  Ef- 
forts were  made  to  reproduce  the  machinery  that  had 
been  invented  in  England,  but  up  to  1789,  these  efforts 
had  not  borne  much  fruit,  and  many  mills  that  had  been 
opened  were  obliged  to  suspend  operations.  At  Providence 
in  Rhode  Island,  successful  beginnings  had  been  made, 
judging  from  the  statements  that  were  drawn  up  by  a 
committee  of  that  town  and  also  from  letters  that  were 
written  by  Moses  Brown.  From  these  it  appears  that 
with  the  aid  of  Samuel  Slater,  who  had  worked  with  the 
new  machinery  in  England,  Almy  and  Brown  had  been  en- 
abled to  take  the  first  steps  in  what  proved  to  be  the  be- 
ginning of  a  profitable  cotton  manufacture  in  America.' 
They  were  making  twelve  thousand  yards  of  cottons  in 
each  twelve  months  besides  thirty  thousand  yards  of  woolen 
cloth.  Providence  also  produced  quantities  of  hats,  a  good 
deal  of  leather,  and  worked  up  much  of  this  into  shoes,  — 
fifteen  thousand  pairs  of  them,  besides  saddlery  and  harness. 
Small  articles  of  iron  and  brass  were  also  made  there  as 
joiners  and  molders'  tools,  scythes,  axes,  and  drawing 
knives.  Among  the  articles  noted  were  three  million  nails. 
These  were  also  made  throughout  New  England  to  such  an 
extent,  indeed,  that  they  were  no  longer  imported  into 
that  section  of  the  country,  but  some  were  even  exported 
to  the  other  States  of  the  Union.     The  development  of 

>  TlM  Slater  Mill*  at  Wetuler,  iaaaei      Bl&ter  and  ths  Ic  trodaetfon  of  toxtila 
In  19ia  b7  S.  BI»t«t  And  Soni,  oonUlns      machlnair  Into  tiu  United  ButM. 
•n  Intwwtlog  and  eooclM  acconnt  of 
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Spinning  machiner7  led  to  the  increased  demand  for  cotton 
and  wool  cards.  These  were  made  extensively  in  Massa- 
chusetts, sixteen  hundred  women  and  children  being  em- 
ployed in  that  State  alone,  using  one  hundred  and  fifty 
casks  of  imported  wire.  Two-thirds  of  these  cards  were 
exported  to  other  States.  At  Boston  there  was  a  sailcloth 
factory  employing  two  hundred  women  and  children. 
There  were  tiiirty  looms.  These  produced  about  two 
thousand  yards  of  duck  each  week.  Double  the  amount 
might  have  been  made  if  flax  could  have  been  bought  at  a 
reasonable  price.  This  enterprise  was  sustained  by  a 
state  bounty,  making  less  than  one  per  cent  net  over  what 
was  received  from  the  treasury.  Nearly  fifty  thousand 
yards  of  lace  and  edging,  valued  at  jE1869,  were  made  at 
Ipswicb  in  one  year. 

Manufacturing  was  carried  on  at  many  places  in  Con- 
necticut,  at  New  Haven,  Glastonbury,  Middletown,  New 
London,  Rillingly,  Hartford,  and  elsewhere.  At  these 
towns  woolens,  linens,  thread,  and  lace  were  manufac- 
tured, and  wood,  iron,  and  leather  worked  up  into  arti- 
cles of  everyday  use.  The  woolen  factory  at  Hartford 
had  been  established  in  1T88  with  a  capital  of  £1280 
raised  by  subscription  in  shares  of  £10  each.  It  was 
still  in  operation  in  1791,  but  was  greatly  embarrassed 
in  its  working  by  the  difficulty  of  procuring  wool  of  suit- 
able quality  and  by  the  scarcity  of  labor.  It  would  al- 
ready have  suspended  operations  had  the  State  not  given 
it  the  right  to  hold  a  lottery.  Turning  to  Virginia,  it  does 
not  appear  that  there  were  any  factories  in  that  State,  but 
the  household  production  of  cloth,  stockings,  and  shoes 
was  so  large  that  in  some  counties  five-sixths  of  the 
amounts  required  were  produced  on  the  plantations.  In 
King    William's   County,   twenty    families    including    96 
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whites  and  205  negroes  made  in  one  year  8814  yards  of 
cloth,  and  260  pairs  of  stockings,  all  valued  at  X500. 
In  other  counties,  in  Princess  Anne,  Norfolk,  and  Nanse- 
mond,  conditions  were  similar,  and  at  Norfolk  there  'was 
a  tannery  which  produced  leather  that  was  worked  up  in 
the  vicinity.  Everywhere,  indeed,  throughout  the  States, 
more  attention  was  being  paid  to  manufacturing  every 
year. 

This  period  was  signalized  not  only  by  activity  in  com- 
merce and  industry,  but  also  by  the  desire  to  make  better 
communications  between  the  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. Washington,  especially,  interested  himself  in  plans 
for  improving  the  navigation  of  the  Potomac  and  the 
James  and  connecting  them  with  western  rivers.  He  also 
thought  well  of  a  project  to  unite  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina  by  a  canal  through  the  Dismal  Swamp.  In  re- 
lation to  this  general  subject,  he  also  watched  with  care 
the  attempts  of  James  Rumsey  to  apply  steam  to  the 
propulsion  of  boats  by  sucking  water  in  at  the  bow  and 
ejecting  it  at  the  stem.  At  Philadelphia  John  Fitch, 
William  Thornton,  and  Henry  Voight  produced  a  steam- 
boat that  actually  ran  eighty  miles  in  one  day.'  They 
were  ahead  of  their  time,  and  no  immediate  revolution  in 
water  transportation  attended  their  efforts.  For  another 
generation  people  were  content  with  the  river  sloop  and 
periagua,  with  the  coasting  schooner  and  small  square-rigged 
vessel  whenever  necessity  or  pleasure  compelled  them  to 
embark  upon  a  voyage  —  short  or  long. 

It  is  clear  that  the  American  people  in  1789,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  new  Constitution  went  into  operation,  had 

1  The  Bhtlj  txperimeDti  with  Bt«ain  nfennoe  to  Thornton,  I  un  Indabted  to 

navigation  an  vsU  ■ammaiized  b;  Uao-  Hi.  Qalllaid  Hont,  who  haa  placed  m« 

tuBter  In  hia  UtttU<t  Stata,  i,  432-43S.  nnder  deep  obllgaUona  b;  hla  UndneM 

He  gtrea  abundant  oltatlont.    For  the  In  many  ways. 
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already  regained  their  footing  in  the  commercial  world 
and  were  experimenting  in  many  directions  to  effect  a 
diversification  of  their  means  of  livelihood.^  In  politics 
and  society  they  were  open  to  new  ideas  and  were  pre- 
pared to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  which  the 
success  of  the  new  government  would  shortly  place  within 
their  reach. 

1  ProlBaBOT  Cftllendei  in  tbe  inUodDo-  eeonomlo  ooudltions  fnini  eztreme  de- 

tion  to  tbe  fifth  chapter  o[  his  S«{ee(iotu  preulon  to  almost  normal  pnuparlt;, 

from  Iht  Seonomic  HUtorg  of  tha  UniUd  before  the  new  goTemment  came  into  ex- 

Slaiea  lays  that  cheefFect  of  the  changeB  latence  io  Che  spring  of  178D,  and  before 

which  be  hu  onamerated  In  the  pieced-  any  of  Its  meaaiuea  bad  tine  to  prodooe 

Ing  senteDoee  was  "  gradually  to  change  an  eSeot." 
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NOTES 


L  BritUiCoiiiinvcUlPoUcy.  — The  actof  23GeorgeIII,  Cap.  26, 
repealed  the  previoos  lavs  prohibiting  trade  with  America.  Chapter 
89  of  the  acts  of  the  same  year  gave  the  king  povei  to  legohite  the 
trade  between  the  "Snbjectg  of  his  Majesty's  Dominions  and  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  said  United  States."  This  authority  was  given 
originally  for  one  year,  but  was  extended  by  subsequent  laws. 
Under  this  authority,  the  onstoms  officers  admitted  American  Teasels 
to  ports  of  Great  Britain  without  manifests  and  other  documents 
formerly  required  by  law ;  and  the  king  hy  Order  in  Council  of 
July  2,  1783  closed  the  West  Indies  to  American  shipping.  This 
ordinance  is  printed  in  full  in  Brian  Edwards's  TTumghU  napeeting 
tile  Trade  of  the  Weat  ItuUa  Idamda,  7  note.  It  was  quite  within  the 
ordinary  course  of  events  that  the  British  should  close  their  West 
Indian  ports  to  American  commerce,  now  that  the  United  States 
were  independenL  William  Knox  prided  himself  upon  having 
drafted  this  Order  in  Council.  &ee  Boyal  Historical  Hanusoripts 
Commission's  Stports,  Varioua  Collectiont,  vi,  199 :  "  When  Lord 
Nwtt  became  Secretary  of  State  I  made  all  the  arrangements  for 
America  without  office  and  without  allowance,  and  the  Order  of 
Council  of  July  2, 1783,  was  of  my  suggesting  and  preparing,  and  I 
carried  it  thro*  against  the  opposition  of  Hr.  Y<Sx  and  Mr.  Burke,  and 
thereby  saved  the  navigation  and  maritime  importance  of  this  country 
and  strangled  in  the  birth  that  of  the  United  Statea" 

Some  of  the  most  important  essays  and  compiled  works  dealing 
with  this  subject  have  been  mentioned  in  the  footnotes  to  this 
chapter.  Other  writings  that  have  been  useful  in  tracing  commercial 
relations  before  1789  are  given  here ;  Lord  Sheffield's  (J.  B.  Holroyd) 
Obaervatione  on  tlie  Commerce  of  the  Ameriam  Siatea  (6th  ed.  en- 
larged, with  an  index,  London,  1784)  ;  Tench  Goxe's  Brief  Bmminer 
tion  of  Lord  Sheffield s  Ohservationa  Philadelphia,  1791);  AFrtean^ 
Candid  Sevieto  of  a  TVoet,  entitled,  "  Obaervationt  on  the  Commerce 
of  the  American  States"  (London,  1784);  Biohard  Champion's 
Consideraliona  on  the  Present  SUuation  of  Oreat  Britain  and  the 
United  States  (London,  1784) ;  George  Chalmers's  Opinions  on  In- 
teresting Svhjeda  of  Public  Law  and  Commercial  PtAicy;  arising  from 
American  Ind^jendence  (London,  1784) ;  Brian  Edwards's  T%ovghts 
on  the  late  Proceedings  of  Government  re^Koting  the  Trade  of  the  Welt 
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Tndia  Islands  with  the  United  States  of  North  America  (London,  1784) ; 
John  Stevenson's  Address  to  JSrion  Edwards,  Esq.  (LoDdoo,  1784) ; 
WiiiiAraBingiiajxi'aJietterJ^om  an  American  .  .  .  OMtaining  Strictures 
on  .  .  .  Commertx  (London,  1784) ;  diristian  Febiger's  "  Extracts 
from  a  Menhant's  Letters,  1784-1786  "  in  Magazine  of  American 
History,  vol.  viil,  Pt  i,  p.  351 ;  Tench  Coze's  View  of  the  United  States 
o/^merioo  (Philadelphia,  1794);  Timothy  Pitkin's  StatiMical  View 
of  the  Oommerce  of  the  United  States  of  America  (Sew  Haven,  1836) ; 
Theodora  Sedgvick,  "  Letter  to  Caleb  Strong,  August  6, 1786  "  in 
American  Historical  Review,  iv,  328-330 ;  and  The  ComiMTcial  Con- 
duct of  the  United  Slates  of  America  considered  .  .  ,  bg  a  Gtixen  of 
2few  York  (New  York,  1786). 

Professor  Guy  8.  Callender  has  printed  much  useful  matter  bear- 
ing on  the  subjects  treated  in  thia  chapter  in  his  Sdectiona  from  the 
Economic  History  of  the  United  States,  1765-1860,  pp.  122-238. 
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II.  A  Comparative  Study  of  Exports.  — These  figarea  are  compiled 
from  the  table  of  esporta  for  1771  given  on  a  preoeding  page  and 
from  the  earliest  government  atatistioa.* 


1«1 

UM' 

Ashes,  pearl  and  pot  (tons)      .     . 
Beef  and  pork  (bbta.)      .... 

Bricks  (no.) 

Candles  (lbs.) 

2,680 

21,153J 

1,546,480 

489,823 

8,386 

114,088 

820.8661 

33,004 

12,763 

6,800 

464,2071 

2;366' 

6,128 

19,362 

32,«46 

8128 

8,4331 

146,406  (bbls.) 

286,612 

12,010 

36,312,626 

61,728 

21,700,036 

108,047 

100,136 

16,417 

42,828 

894,753) 

8,508 
60,124 
870,660 
226,682 

Cheese  (lbs.) 

Fish,  dry  (quiDUIs) 

"    pickfed  (bbls.) 

Hogs  Md  Bbwp  (no.)      .    .    .    . 

Horses  (no.) 

Indigo  (lbs.) 

Iron,  bar  (tons) 

o^<t'H.  :::;:; 

Peas  and  beans  (bu.)      .... 

Htoh  (bbls.) 

Poultry  (doz.) 

144,784 

378.731 

86,804 

16.363 

8.628 

612,119 

200 

8,666 

08,842 

88,762 

8,876 

8^70* 

100,846  (UeroM:  ■) 

870  331 

12,623 

67,331,116 

62,668 

86,402,301 

86,067 

118.460 

28,326 

121,281 

1,124,468 

Rum,  N.  a.  (gais.) 

Shingles' (no.r.'  .'.'.'.'.'. 

Shoots  (no.) 

Staves  (no.)' 

Tar  (bbls.) 

Tobacco  (hhds.) 

Turpentine  (bbk) 

Whalebone  (ll».) 

Wheat  (bu.) 

>  In  1T86  JefFerson  sent  to  Lafajetta  an 
"  EitimaUi  "  of  tbe  Importa  and  Exports 
ol  lbs  United  States.  This  be  bad  compiled 
from  the  beat  accesBlble  informatinu  ;  bat 
he  wams  bis carroBponilGnt  that  It  "can- 
not pretend  to  accuracy."  The  eBtiinahi 
o[  West  India  commarce  "  does  not  pre- 
Bent  its  present  face."  The  values  are 
gWea  In  French  money  ol  the  day.  Not- 
withstandlag  these  limitations,  the  table 
U  Interaatlng  becauts  In  many  cases 
qaan titles  are  given.  Writing!  iff  J^tr- 
•on.  It,  208. 


•  Amtrtenn  Slat'.  Pnperj,  C 
and  Navigation,  i,  S3-34.  Tbese  flgnns 
cover  mora  than  a  year,  as  "  from  toad- 
verleuce  in  some  ol  those  oAcM,  the  qdm 
of  time  prior  to  tbe  lit  of  October,  1788, 
was  blended  with  the  qiuulet  tollowUf." 
Tbe  custom  honsee  were  opened  ob  nri- 
ons  days  In  Angnit. 

■  A  tierce  U  Inlermedtate  la  rin  ba- 
tween  a  barrel  ai 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

THE  STATES  AND  THE  CONFEDERATION 

Fob  generations  the  dwellers  in  each  of  the  thirteen 
original  colonies  or  states  had  regarded  themselves  as 
forming  a  distinct  administrative  entity ;  the  planters  of 
Virginia  were  Virginians,  otherwise  they  were  Englishmen. 
When  Parliament  and  king  thrust  the  colonists  out  of 
the  protection  of  the  British  constitution,*  the  people  id 
each  colony  looked  upon  themselves  either  as  being  in  a 
"state  of  nature"  or  as  forming  a  "society."  They  were 
absolutely  free  from  all  outside  control,  sovereign  in  fact 
and  in  law.  Through  their  representatives,  they  adopted 
certain  rules  and  regulations  for  the  future  government  of 
their  State,*  —  constitutions,  as  these  came  to  be  called. 

Side  by  side  with  these  particularistic  ideas,  there  had 
developed  a  sense  of  unity.  The  political  institutions  of 
all  the  colonies  were  bottomed  on  those  of  England.  The 
settlers  had  grown  to  power  in  conSict  against  imperial  con- 
trol. The  colonists  of  the  continent  in  their  own  eyes  and  m 
those  of  the  dwellers  in  the  other  sections  of  the  British 

1  Thla    conception  of   helag  sjscled  delegated  to  as,  do  ordklo  .  .  .  tluit  the 

fioin  the  empire  cornea  oat  clearlj  in  tbe  following     rnlei     >nd     TefcalktiotiB    be 

New  Jereej-  eonttltntloD  of  1TT6,  prorld-  tdi^ted  tot  the  tatare  govemment  rt 

Ing  that  It  ehonld  become  nail  a,ad  rold  tbU  state." 

It  tlie  colooiM  "  be  taken  again  nndei  ProtesMr   J.  B.  "ntayer   itated  tbe 

tbe  protection  and  goveinment  of  tlie  matter  In  tbeM  wordi:    "The  Revoln- 

onnmot  Qraat BMtaln."  tion cameand  wbatbappened then?  .  .  . 

■TIm  Georgia   aonitltotloo   ol   1T7T  There  was  no  longer  an  eztornal  Mvet- 

Btated  the  carrent   ideas  very  clearly:  efgn.  ■  .  ■  'the  people'  took  hia  place; 

"  We.  therefore,  tlie  reprenntatlTes  ol  that  la  to  lay,  oar  own  home  popolation 

the  people,  from  whom  all  power  origl-  In  the  seTeral  Statee  were  now  their  own 

nates,  and  lor  whom  benefit  all  cnvern-  sovereign."     Origin  of    the   Anmrican 

ment  it  Intended,  b;  virtue  of  tliB  power  Dodrine  qf  CDnMituHoruii  Law,  p.  S. 
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empire  formed  a  group  by  themselves.  In  1760,  when  Bos- 
ton was  devastated  by  fire,  the  settlers  to  the  southward 
as  far  as  South  Carolina  contributed  to  her  relief;  in 
Maryland  ^  no  less  than  seven  religious  organizations  gave 
nearly  two  thousand  pounds  to  alleviate  her  sufferings- 
Th^  "  Thirteen  "  opposed  the  new  imperial  policy  in  union. 
They  associated  themselves  together  to  enforce  their  rights 
by  a  boycott  as  extensive  as  the  continental  settlements. 
United,  they  declared  their  independence,  and  had  it 
acknowledged  by  Great  Britain  and  the  powers  of  the 
civilized  world.  Friendly  union  was  prior  in  point  of 
time  ;  in  the  eye  of  law  and  legal  sanction  the  state  organ- 
izations were  first  The  earliest  legal  obligation  that  any 
continentalist  owed,  after  the  severance  of  his  allegiance 
to  the  British  crown,  was  to  his  State.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  mere  fact  that  all  the  state  governments  were 
republican  in  form  and  that  not  one  of  them  reproduced 
the  monarchical  institutions  of  the  motherland  evinces 
more  strongly  than  anything  else  the  unity  of  political 
thought  that  prevailed  among  the  people  throughout  conti- 
nental America. 

The  prevalent  confusion  in  ideas  comes  out  clearly  in 
the  debates  and  reports  of  the  Continental  Congress,  In 
1780,  Congress  informed  the  States  that "  our  very  existence 
as  a  free,  sovereign  and  independent  people  "  depends  upon 
the  establishment  of  the  federal  union  on  a  fixed  and  per- 
manent basis.*  Two  years  later  the  report  of  a  conmiittee 
stating  <*  Facts  and  Observations  in  support  of  the  several 
Claims  of  the  United  States"  to  lands  and  to  the  fisheries 
was  presented  to  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation.  In 
this  document  the  representatives  of  the  United  States  at 
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Paris  were  instructed  to  push  the  claims  of  the  successful 
revolutionists  to  the  ungranted  western  lands  on  the  ground 
that  they  belonged  to  individual  States.  If  this  could  not 
be  maintained,  they  are  *'  to  be  deemed  to  have  been  the 
property  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  .  .  .  and  to  be  now 
devolved  upon  the  United  States  collectively  taken." 
Theodorick  Bland  and  Richard  Henry  Lee  were  at  once  on 
their  feet  and  moved  that  this  clause  in  the  report  be 
expunged.  The  latter  asserted  that  the  United  States 
individually  were  in  existence  before  Congress  was;  "they 
were  sovereign  free  tind  independent  &  retained  all  the 
rights  of  sovereign  free  and  independent  states,  except 
what  they  voluntarily  gave  to  Congress  by  the  Confedera- 
tion." 1  And  so  one  might  go  on  piling  up  instances  on 
one  side  or  another  to  prove  one's  case,  or  on  both  aides,  to 
follow  the  historian's  method.  Enough  has  been  given  to 
show  the  indistinctness  of  conviction  that  prevailed  and 
how  easily  arguments  could  be  constructed,  and  can  be,  for 
nationalism  or  for  States'-rights. 

The  state  constitutions  were  framed  by  bodies  termed 
congresses  and  conventions.'      These   words    were   used 

1 "  The  Ftpen  of  Charlea  ThomaoD  "  the  Boeton  leleetaMii  InTtted  the  biinii 

In  the  ColItrtioTu  of  the  New  York  Hie-  ta  aend  delegtiUe  U>  %  "  conTBOtlan  " 

toriol  Sooiet;  loi   18T8,  pp.  Ul,  146.  to  conilder  the  grlevKOcai  under  which 

James  C.  Wetllng  bM  broa^t  together  the    people   were    laboring    (see   J.  F. 

moch  naetal  iDformation  on  this  general  JameeoD'e  "  Early  Political  Dms  ot  the 

theme   in  bis    "  StBtee'-RightB  Coofllct  waid  '  Cooventlon ' "  in  American  Anti- 

over  the  PabUc  Lands"  in  the  Fapvn  qnarlan SodetT*!  TVaneocCioni, xli). 
Oil,  Ul)  ot  the  American  Hlatorlcal  As-  The  word  "  Congrew,"  In  Ita  earlier 

•oelatlen.  political  meaning,   oonnoted  a  meeUng 

■"Convention"    in    earlier  Bngliah  of   ambaaMdors   ot   o(  delegate*  fnun 

blatorj  denoted  an  irr^nlar  meeting  of  aovarelgn  itatee.    bi  the  oolontea  It  was 

Parliainent,  or  tlie  Honae  of  Commons  flrat  osed  of  ooaferenoea  between  repre- 

before  ft  waa  formally  organiied.    Keit  aentatlTes  of  tbe  imperial  goTemment, 

M  waa  applied  to  tbat  pr^nant  aaaem-  tbe  colonlea.  and   lodian  trlbeaj  or  to 

blafe  that  formnlated  the  Bill  of  Rlgbta  describe    conferences    betwem  eolontal 

and  reoognlied  William  and    Hary  as  agents  ^niply.    It  seemed  to  be  peenl- 

klng  and  qnsen.    The  word  oroesed  to  iarly  applicable  to  extra-It^  reroln- 

Amerioa  aal  waa  need   by  tbe  rerolo-  tlonar;  repieaaatatlTe  gatharlaga. 
tioaar7  bodies  ot  that  period.    In  1T68 
3r 
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almost  interchaogeably  and  denoted  irregularity  in  origin 
and  staoding  as  compared  with  assemblies.  These 
revolutionary  bodies  perfonned  all  functions  of  government, 
executive,  legislative,  judicial,  and  constituent.'  The  Vir- 
ginia Convention  of  1776  compensated  Lucretia  Pritchett 
for  a  slave  who  had  been  killed,  discharged  Moses  Riggs 
from  the  public  jail,  levied  taxes,  passed  laws  of  all  kinds, 
deposed  George  III,  formulated  a  constitution,  and  put  it 
into  force  without  seeking  any  fresh  mandate  from  the 
voters.  All  this  they  did  as  representative  of  the  sovereign 
people  of  Virginia.  In  1808,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  confirmed  the  view  of  1776  that  the  several 
States  from  the  time  when  they  declared  themselves  inde- 
pendent were  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  powers  of  sove- 
reign States  and  that  their  laws  were  obligatory  upon  the 
people  of  such  State  from  the  time  of  their  enactment. 

At  first  there  was  much  irregularity  in  the  conception  of 
a  constitution.  Underlying  all  human  regulation  were  the 
rights  of  man  and  the  fundamental  law.  Government  was 
an  attempt  to  work  the  machinery  of  society  in  conformity 
with  these  underlying  obligations.  A  constitution  was  an 
effort  to  set  down  in  writing  the  most  important  of  these 
rules.  By  it  the  people  conferred  authority  upon  governors, 
judges,  and  assemblies,  and  also  limited  it.  Constitutions 
took  the  place  of  charters,  commissions,  and  instructions  of 
the  colonial  time.'     So  long  as  the  people  were  in  the 

>  Thiu  tlM  New  Hampablra  conitltn-  Campui;  tnd  otber  commerciml  corpora- 

tion  of  Juinaty,  1TT6  And  Ihat  of  Booth  tlons ;  thoM  in  turn  ware  modeI«d  ou 

Ckrolliu  of  March,  1TT6  were  made  tj  Uieohart«raot  Ui«baroaglu.    Lllbninfl's 

"  congTAasM,"    Uiose   of    Virginia   and  "  AgroemeDt  of  Ule  People "  Uut  had 

FannajrlTanla  In  the  summer  of  the  aame  been  proposed  to  the  Neir  Model  Amy 

year  were  Imoed  1]y"coiiveutloDS."  for   Its   approbation    was   the   ewlieM 

■  The  first  American  colonial  charters  attempt    in    the    history    of    Enitlish 

were  designed  for  the  guidance  of  com-  spealcers  to  set  forth  In  detail  the  more 

merelal  corporations  or  land  companies.  Important  functiona  of  the  stale.    The 

As  precedents,  their  framers  bad  before  "  Instrument  of  GoTerament "  of  Crom- 

them  the  ohartera   of   the   East   India  well's   Udm   wm   the   earlieat    wriiien 
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colonial  condition,  their  laws  and  the  decisions  of  their 
courts  had  been  reviewed  in  England,  and  often  annulled 
or  reversed  because  they  were  contrary  to  acts  of  Parliament 
or  were  against  the  customs  and  usages  of  the  realm.  The 
people  of  the  States  were,  therefore,  accustomed  to  a 
written  organic  law,  and  to  a  fundamental  law  explanatory 
of  it.  When  there  was  no  longer  the  possibility  of  an 
appeal  to  England,  and  no  superior  government  in  America, 
their  own  judges  found  themselves  obliged  to  review  the 
acts  of  the  state  legislature  in  the  light  of  the  state  consti- 
tution as  interpreted  in  accordance  with  the  underlying 
fundamental  law:  Thus  there  came  into  being  four  distinct 
laws  :  the  political  theory  gt  tha  baijii  nf  hiimnn  societv. 
the  fundamental  law  which  was  no  other  than  the  Common 
Tiaw  of  ll^ngland^  the  written  state  constitUTTori,  "and"  the 
laws  made  by  the  legislature ;  their  authority  was  in  pre- 
cisely this  order. 

The  Virginia  constitution  of  1776*  was  the  first  detailed 
organic  state  law  that  had  any  extended  life.  It  stands  on 
the  statute  book  as  Chapters  I  and  Ilof  the  acts  of  the 
General  Assembly  and  was  capable  of  amendment  or  re- 
peal like  any  other  legislative  enactment.     It  consists    of 


organlo  law  to  be  pat  into  actiuJ  every- 
day u».  It  contsliied  mnny  Icieaa  that 
had  already  bsen  worked  out  Id  New 
England  and  Virginia.  Bee  Alfred  Bor- 
geand'a  Rue  of  Modem  Detnocrac]i  in 
Old  and  Ifew  England  (LaqiIod,  l«9i) ; 
a.  R.  Qardlner's  History  of  the  Ortal 
Civil  War  and  Hittory  of  the  Commani- 
VKalth  and  Froltctoratt. 

•  See  .d  Collection  of  Acta  0/  the 
General  Assembly  of  Virginia  CR'cb- 
mond,  IS03) ;  tbia  ii  often  cited  as  the 
Reoiseii  Code  of  JS03.  The  convention 
that  met  in  tbe  winter  of  1775-1776 
declared  that  conatlCutlonal  government 
was  "  obstructed  "  and  that  "  the  people 
at  this  country  "  muit  adopt  some  other 
node  of  providing  lor  Che  general  safety. 


The  new  conveuUoo  that  was  chosen  In 
consequence  ol  this  resolntion  may  be 
■aid  to  have  had  a  mandate  from  tbe 
voters  to  frame  a  new  organic  law.  See 
J.  P.  Kennedy's  Journals  of  tht  House 
of  Burgesses  r^f  Virginia,  ITT3-I7T0; 
Proceedings  of  the  Convention  of  Dele- 
gales  (WllUamshnrg,  ITTS,  1TT6;  re- 
printed at  Slchmond  In  1816.)  It  la 
interesting  to  compare  the  llit  of  mem- 
bets  of  these  two  bodies. 

David  A.  PuUlam's  The  Constitu- 
tional Conventions  of  Virginia  (Rich- 
mond, lOOI)  and  J.  N.  Brenaman's 
History  of  Virginia  Conventions  (Rich- 
mond, 1!>02)  contain  mnch  Talnable 
Information  conveniently  arranged. 
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three  parts :  a  Bill  of  Rights,  a  Declaration  of  Independence 
of  Virginia,  and  a  Frame  of  Government.  Jefferson,  at 
Philadelphia,  had  formulated  a  complete  constitution  for 
hia  native  State,  distributing  representation  according  to 
population  and  providing  for  the  reference  of  the  constitu- 
tion to  the  voters.  In  other  respects  also  his  organic  law 
was  more  in  accord  with  modem  ideas  than  the  instrument 
that  was  actually  adopted.  It  was  too  radical  for  the 
members  of  the  Convention,  and  all  they  took  of  it  was 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  which  was  printed  in 
the  form  of  a  preamble  to  the  Frame  of  Government. 
The  idea  seems  to  have  been  that  the  Bill  of  Rights  stated 
the  fundamental  law,  while  the  Frame  contained  the  rules 
for  the  guidance  of  the  state  goyemment,  the  Declaration 
being  a  justification  of  the  secession  from  the  British  em- 
pire and  the  institution  of  a  new  government. 

The  Bill  of  Rights  begins  with  the  statement  that  "All 
men  are  by  nature  equally  hee  and  independent"  and 
have  the  inherent  right  to  the  enjoyment  of  life  and 
liberty  with  the  means  of  acquiring  and  possessing 
property  and  pursuing  and  obtaining  happiness  and 
safety.  Power  is  derived  from  tbe  people.  Govern- 
ment is  instituted  for  them  and  can  be  reformed  or  altered 
at  any  time  or  in  any  way  by  a  majority  of  the  voters. 
Magistrates  are  trustees  and  servants,  and  tbe  legislative, 
executive,  and  judicial  powers  ought  to  be  distinct.  The 
members  of  the  first  two  branches  ought  to  be  reduced 
to  private  stations  at  fixed  periods  that  they  may  be  re- 
strained from  oppression.  As  to  the  definition  of  the 
people,  all  men  having  "sufficient  evidence  of  permanent 
common  interest  with,  and  attachment  to,  tbe  community  " 
ought  to  have  the  right  to  vote.  These  could  not  be  taxed 
or  bound  by  any  law  to  which  their  own  consent  or  that 
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of  their  representatives  had  not  been  given.  Then  fol- 
lowed declarations  against  suspending  laws,  wrongful  trial, 
excessive  bail,  cruel  and  unusual  punishments,  general 
warrants,  and  laws  restraining  the  freedom  of  the  press- 
Finally,  the  assertion  is  made  that  all  men  are  equally  en- 
titled to  the  free  exercise  of  religion. 

The  Frame  of  Government  in  twenty-one  sections  was 
in  general  terms.  It  provided  for  a  legislative  department 
of  two  houses.  One  of  these,  the  House  of  Delegates,  con- 
sisted  of  two  members  from  each  county  and  from  such 
cities  and  boroughs  as  might  be  given  representation. 
These  were  elected  yearly.  The  other  branch  was  termed 
the  Senate  and  consisted  of  twenty-four  senators  elected 
by  districts,  one-quarter  being  replaced  in  each  year. 
Bills  were  to  originate  in  the  House.  They  might  be  re- 
jected by  the  Senate,  or  amended  by  it  with  the  consent 
of  the  delegates ;  but  money  bills  must  be  approved  or  re- 
jected as  they  came  from  the  lower  branch.  The  chief 
executive,  following  colonial  practice,  was  termed  the 
governor,  which  is  noteworthy,  as  the  Convention  did  not 
perpetuate  the  title  of  burgess  in  the  new  organic  law. 
The  governor  was  to  be  annually  chosen  by  both  Houses 
with  the  consent  of  the  Privy  Council.  This  last-named 
body  consisted  of  eight  members  chosen  by  joint  ballot  of 
both  Houses  who  also  appointed  delegates  to  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,  the  judges,  secretary,  treasurer,  and  at- 
torney-general. Every  three  years  the  two  Houses  were 
to  remove  two  of  the  eight  members  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil; the  delegates  held  ofiBce  for  one  year.  All  other 
ofBcers  were  appointed  during  good  behavior  and  might 
be  impeached  by  the  House  of  Delegates.  The  trial  iu 
such  cases  was  not  by  the  Senate  or  the  Privy  Council,  but 
by  the  General  Court,  the  prosecution  being  conducted  by 
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the  attortiey-getieraL  Impeachment  was  a  new  idea  in 
America,  but  it  is  interesting  to  see  that  the  makers  of 
this  early  constitution  did  not  look  upon  the  Senate  as  pos- 
sessing the  functions  of  the  House  of  Peers  in  England. 
Besides  the  General  Court,  Court  of  Chancery,  and  lower 
courts,  the  Virginia  constitution  provided  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Court  of  Appeal  to  decide  on  the  constitutionality 
of  laws  and  to  hear  appeals  from  other  courts.  This  con- 
stitution once  adopted  by  the  Convention,  that  body  de- 
clared itself  to  be  the  House  of  Delegates,  chose  the  officers 
which  were  to  be  selected  by  both  Houses  and  made  pro- 
vision for  the  election  of  a  Senate.  In  this  way  was  es- 
tablished the  first  organic  law  of  Virginia. 

Another  constitution  to  be  made  in  1776  was  that  of 
Pennsylvania.'  It,  too,  was  the  work  of  a  body  termed  a 
convention,  but  the  Pennsylvania  Convention  was  quite 
unlike  that  of  Virginia,  because  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
radical  elements  of  the  community.  Franklin,  who  pre- 
sided over  its  deliberations,  is  usually  regarded  as  a  moder- 
ate, but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  exerted  himself  to  curb 
the  eagerness  of  the  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterian  radicals  who 
held  the  balance  of  power.  This  organic  law  was  most 
democratic  in  many  respects  and  was  otherwise  peculiar. 
The  legislature  of  the  new  State  was  to  consist  of  only  one 
chamber  which  in  itself  would  have  marked  off  this  consti- 
tution from  all  the  rest.  It  is  often  said  that  Franklin  se- 
cured  the  adoption  of  this  arrangement  by  likening  a  bi- 
cameral legislature  to  a  wagon  with  one  horse  hitched  in 
front  and  another  behind,  pulling  in  opposite  directions. 

1  Delaware  wlMd  this  opportDDlty  to  (n^torSatardsy,  AprilZl,  1900.    Profw 

a«parata   eotlrely   (ram   PeoiuflvaDlti,  ior  Hsi  Farnmd  dtacnsMd  ■oBMrnqiRt) 

and  adopted  a  coDStltatlon  of  ita  own.  of  the  Bill  ot  Rights  adopted  In  ooMBec- 

Bee  an  excellent  artlrle  by  a«crKe  B,  tion  with  this  iostnimeat  in  Awmriet* 

Palmer  la  the  Wilmington  Svery  Even-  BitlorUal  A«rgi4W,  ill,  S41. 
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Dr.  Benjamin  Rush  relates,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
Franklin  regarded  such  a  body  as  a  monstrosity  and 
"  strongly  reprobated  "  placing  supreme  power  in  its  hands.' 
The  right  to  vote  for  members  of  this  powerful  legislature 
was  given  to  every  freeman  of  twenty-one  years  of  age 
who  had  resided  in  the  State  one  year  and  had  paid  taxes. 
No  one  could  serve  in  the  House  for  more  than  four  years 
in  seven,  and  every  representative  must  declare  his  be- 
lief in  God  and  acknowledge  the  divine  inspiration  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments.  The  apportionment  for  the 
immediate  future  was  arbitrarily  settled  in  the  coDStitution, 
but  after  three  years  it  should  be  arranged  according  to 
the  number  of  taxables  in  the  several  parts  of  the  State. 

Democratic  dread  of  one-man  power  is  shown  in  the 
establishment  of  a  multiple  executive.  The  presiding  ofB- 
cer  of  this  Executive  Council  was  dignified  by  the  name 
of  president,  but  he  was  not  in  any  way  a  chief  magistrate. 
This  council  had  no  negative  voice  on  the  acts  of  the  legis- 
lative body  and  had  no  power  to  act  in  emergencies.  The 
only  restraint  upon  the  legislature  was  to  be  found  in  the 
Council  of  Censors  which  was  to  be  chosen  by  the  voters 
every  seventh  year.  Its  business  was  to  inquire  whether 
the  constitution  had  been  observed.  It  could  not  annul 
laws  made  by  the  legislature,  nor  dismiss  ofBcers  of  the 
State.  It  was  devised  to  enlighten  public  opinion.  By  a 
two-thirds  vote  it  could  summon  a  convention  to  amend 
the  constitution  and  thus  give  an  aroused  public  conscience 
an  opportunity  to  make  itself  felt.  Curiously  enough  in 
Pennsylvania,    where   this   measure   originated,    it    never 

>  Pemuylvania  Magaxiiu  of  Hittory,  eeedlngi  of  the  CbneeTifJon  of  tha  Slalt 

xxlx,  W.    Bush  further  staUd  that  Id  of  Penwylvania,  1776,  were  pHnt«d  M 

lTr>3  FrankllD  bad  declared  la  print  that  Pbllsdelpbia  In  ITH3.    On  the  blstory  o( 

three  branches  were  better  than  two;  the  formation  o(  this  organic  lav,  «M 

but  be  does  not  glre  the  name  of  the  above,  pp.  I96-19B. 
puliUoatloa.     The  Jfinutet  nf  the  Pro- 
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amounted  to  anything  in  practice  ;  but  in  Vermont,  which 
was  the  only  State  to  copy  it,  the  Council  of  Censors 
were  several  times  elected  and  with  good  results. 

The  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  constitutions  were  made 
in  1776,  but  the  vicissitudes  of  war  delayed  the  adoption 
of  an  organic  law  in  New  York  until  1778.*  Among  the 
members  of  the  convention  that  framed  this  iostrumeat 
were  Robert  R.  Livingston,  John  Jay,  Gouverneur  Morris, 
and  Robert  Yates.  Radicalism  had  spent  its  force  in  New 
York  and  the  new  government  was  of  the  regular  American 
type  with  a  few  abnormal  features.  The  governor  had  no 
appointing  power  himself,  nor  could  he  veto  bills  that  had 
passed  the  legislature.  These  functions  were  intrusted  to 
two  councils.  One  of  these,  a  Council  of  Appointment, 
was  to  be  chosen  yearly  by  the  Assembly  from  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate.  The  governor  presided  at  its  meet- 
ings, but  had  only  one  vote.  The  other,  the  Council  of 
Revision,  consisted  of  the  governor,  the  chancellor,  and 
two  or  more  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court.  This 
body  had  power  to  revise  bills  that  had  passed  the  two 
Houses,  but  its  objections  might  be  overruled  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote.  One  of  the  difficulties  that  most  troubled 
revolutionary  constitution  makers  was  to  devise  some 
means  by  which  the  two  branches  of  the  state  legislature 
should  represent  different  interests  in  the  community.  In 
New  York,  they  sought  to  accomplish  this  by  dividing  the 
State  into  four  senatorial  districts,  the  members  of  the 
Assembly  being  apportioned  among  the  counties.  The 
senatorial  districts  were  geographical  divisions,  the  sena- 
tors being  apportioned  three-fifths  to  the  southern  district 
and  two-fifths  to  the  other  three  put  together.     In  choos- 
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ing  the  Council  of  Appointmeot,  the  Assembly  was  to  elect 
one  senator  from  each  district,  thus  making  that  body  geo- 
graphically representative  rather  than  basing  it  on  popu- 
lation or  on  wealth.  These  two  councils  seem  to  modem 
students  rather  crude  in  design,  but  they  attracted  con- 
siderable  attention  at  the  time  and  narrowly  escaped  being 
widely  copied. 

The  Massachusetts  constitution  of  1780  is  still  in  work- 
ing order  as  the  organic  law  of  that  State,  although,  of 
course,  it  has  been  amended  in  some  important  particulars. 
It  is  not  only  remarkable  for  its  long  term  of  life,  but  also 
because  it  was  the  6rst  constitution  to  be  made  by  a  con- 
vention specially  elected  for  that  sole  purpose,  and  to  be 
submitted  to  the  voters  of  the  State  for  their  ratification.' 
The  people  of  Massachusetts  were  able  to  postpone  making 
definite  arrangements  because  their  provincial  charter  had 
served  very  well  as  a  framework  for  their  revolutionary 
government.  They  had  regarded  the  governor,  lieutenant 
governor,  treasurer,  and  other  officers  that  were  appointed 
by  the  king  under  i\s  provisions  as  being  absent.  In  such 
cases  executive  power  devolved  upon  the  Council.  For 
some  years,  therefore,  Massachusetts  had  been  governed 
by  a  legislature  consisting  of  two  Houses,  each  having  a 
negative  upon  the  other,  and  the  upper  House  acting  as 
a  multiple  executive.  In  1777,  an  effort  had  been  made 
to  draft  a  new  constitutional  law,  the  Council,  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  joint  session  forming  a  con- 
vention for  this  purpose.  This  constitution  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  voters,  and  had  been  negatived  by  a  vote  of 

>  A  dlff«nat  proMdoM  was  followed  but  not  tor  declalvG  action.    At  Ita  next 

In  KMjIand.    Tb«re,  when  the  oonBtltn-  b«bi1i>d  the  uaembly  reconildoNd   tlie 

tlon  lutd  been  tonnDliited  by  the  RbtoId-  oonstltution  in  coaneotlon  with  thoM  *iv 

tlooary  AMambly,  It  nraa  aDbmitted  to  Bestiona  and  enacted  it  ai  amended  into 

the  voten  foi  appioTal  and  angceetlOD,  law. 
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about  five  to  one.'  In  1779,  the  advocates  of  a  new  con- 
stitution  again  bestirred  themselvea  and  brought  about  the 
holding  of  a  convention  elected  for  that  sole  purpose. 
This  body  met  at  Cambridge  on  September  1, 1779 ;  its  fore- 
moat  members  were  the  two  Adamses  and  James  Bowdoin. 
These  three  men  acted  as  a  subcommittee  of  a  larger  com- 
mittee,* and  they  seem  to  have  intrusted  the  actual  drafting 
of  the  instrument  to  John  Adams.  Upon  its  adoption  by 
the  Convention,  it  was  submitted  to  the  voters  for  their 
action  and  was  ratified  by  them,  6654  noes  to  6047  ayes. 
These  numbers  are  interesting  as  showing  the  small  size 
of  the  electorate  and  the  narrow  margin  by  which  this 
oldest  of  constitutions  was  finally  adopted. 

The  form  of  the  Massachusetts  constitution  of  1780  is 
peculiar  in  that  it  begins  with  a  preamble  setting  forth 
the  end  of  government  and  the  means  by  which  it  is 
constituted.  The  body  politic  is  defined  as  a  voluntary 
association  of  individuals  "by  which  the  whole  people 
covenants  with  each  citizen,  and    each    citizen   with  the 


1 A  Oontlittitien  and  form  of  Oovern- 
maUfoT  the  aiaU^3f<u*aehu»etl»-Bag. 
Agreed  upon  by  tA«  Convention  of  taid 
3talt,  February  SS,  177a,  to  be  laid  bo- 
fore  the  levtral  Tovim  and  Ptantatioru 
in  laid  Slate,  for  their  Approbation,  or 
Dieapprobation  (Boaton,  1TT8). 

liia  mrgumeDM  Kgunit  iU  kdaptlon 
were  wt  forth  Id  elKbonto  detail  in  tba 
Remit  of  tht  Convention  of  Delegate* 
holdenat  Iptaieh  in  the  OoutU]/ of  Xeeex, 
wAo  teere  deputed  to  lata  into  Coneidera- 
tiort  the  ConeiUution  .  .  .  propoted  by 
the  Convention  (Kewbnryport,  1778). 
Thia  paper  la  always  cllsd  sa  the  "  Eaaex 
Reault."  It  was  drawn  up  b;  Theopfal- 
loa  FanoDs  and  la  printed  tn  tbc  Appen- 
dix at  the  Memoir  ot  blm  prepared  bf 
hia  aon.  Mr.  L.  Kenneth  Clark  placed 
at  mf  dlapoaal  material  which  he  bad 
gathered  from  the  local  recorda.  Tba 
dooumeat  deaerrea  to  be  better  known. 


*  letter  ot  Samnal  Barrett,  Secretary 
ot  the  ConventioQ  to  Proteaaor  Wlsgla*- 
wortb,  dated  Boaton,  B  Not.  1779  (Ha.). 
Tht  Report  .  .  .  Agreed  upon  by  the 
Committte  (Boaton,  1779);  An  AddretM 
^f  (Aa  Convention  for  framing  a  Seie 
CoaitUMUm  (Boaton,  1780)-,  A  Contti- 
ttttion  .  .  .  Agreed yiponby the Delegalet 
.  .  .  in  Conranfion  ■  .  .  Tobentinuitltd 
to  the  Reviaion  qf  their  ConMtHueatt 
(Boaton,  ITSO)  ;  and  The  COiwCtftKlon  or 
Crania  qf  Oovemmejtt  for  the  Com^- 
monaealth  of  Uanaehuaette.  Botto»: 
Printed  by  Betifamin  Bda  and  Son». 
FrtiUert  to  Sii  ExeelUrtey  the  Oonamor, 
lAa  Couaeil  and  the  Senate  i^  lAe  Gmb- 
monviealth  oj  MaetatAveia,  MMCC, 
LXXXl.  The  whcda  of  tUa  Imprint  haa 
been  given  baeanaa  It  ■■dgnJfloant  of  tba 
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whole  people,  that  all  shall  be  governed  by  certain  laws 
for  the  common  good."  Following  this  preamble  is  a 
declaration  of  the  lights  of  the  inhabitants  which  is  rather 
lengthy,  but  not  unlike  in  principle  the  other  bills  of  rights 
of  the  period.  Having  thus  stated  the  origin  of  govern- 
ment and  the  rights  of  man,  the  constitution  proceeds  to 
set  forth  in  form  the  actual  compact.  By  this  the  people 
"  hereby  solemnly  and  mutually  agree  with  each  other,  to 
form  themselves  into  a  free,  sovereign,  and  independent 
body  politic." 

The  legislative  and  executive  branches  were  not  unlike 
those  provided  in  the  other  States,  but  the  governor  in- 
herited from  the  old  colonial  system  a  great  sweep  of 
power.  He  is  commander-in-chief  and  is  directed  to  en- 
counter, repel,  resist,  expel,  and  pursue  by  force  of  arms 
and  by  all  fitting  ways,  enterprises,  and  means  whatso- 
ever, all  persons  that  shall  attempt  the  destruction  or  even 
the  annoyance  of  the  commonwealth.  To  render  him 
independent  of  the  legislature,  he  was  to  be  provided 
with  an  honorable  stated  salary.  The  restriction  upon 
the  governor's  power  was  the  necessity  he  was  under  of 
acting  with  the  advice  of  the  Council  of  nine  persons  who 
were  to  be  elected  annually  from  the  senators  by  joint 
vote  of  the  two  Houses  of  the  legislature.  The  judges  of 
the  Supreme  Oourt  and  of  the  other  courts  were  to  be 
appointed  by  the  governor  with  the  consent  of  the  Council 
and  might  be  removed  by  them  upon  address  of  the  two 
Houses.  One  further  clause  of  this  constitution  deserves 
mention,  the  one  enabling  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  to  demand  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
their  opinions  *'  upon  important  questions  of  law,  and 
upon  solemn  occasions." 

From  this  analysis   of  four  cqnstitutions  it  is  evident 
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that  the  American  people  in  the  Revolutionary  epoch  had 
certain  well-defined  ideals  as  to  political  organization, 
although  they  differed  in  some  respects  as  to  how  these 
ideals  could  best  be  carried  out.  Especially  noticeable  is 
the  iusistence  upon  the  separation  of  the  different  branches 
of  the  gOTernmeut,  of  rotation  in  ofQce,  and  of  the  mutabil- 
ity of  the  written  organic  law.  The  Virginia  constitu- 
tion was  merely  an  act  of  the  legislative  body  which 
could  be  changed  at  any  time.  In  Pennsylvania,  every 
seventh  year  the  Council  of  Censors  would  have  to  con- 
sider the  desirability  of  going  over  the  ground  again, 
and  in  Massachusetts  a  provision  was  made  for  hold- 
ing a  new  constitutional  convention  in  1795.  Jefferson 
even  advocated  the  automatic  termination  of  all  written 
laws  at  certain  definite  periods  so  that  the  people  should 
be  brought  face  to  face  with  the  problems  of  social  or- 
ganization. In  all  this  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
inalienable  rights  of  man  and  the  principles  of  the  fun- 
damental law  were  eternal  and  immutable.  It  was  only 
the  means  of  realizing  these  that  were  to  go  through  the 
sifting  process.  / 

American  c^tinental  unity  had  long  been  the  dream  of 
imperial  administrators  and  political  theorists.'  The 
interests  of  the  several  colonies  had  been  so  divergent, 
their  ideals  in  Church  and  society  so  repugnant,  and  tbeir 
economic  interests  so  opposed  that  hitherto  nothing  had 
been  accomplished  in  this  regard.  The  New  England 
Confederation  had  served  its  purpose  in  earlier  years  and 
remained  a  valuable  precedent  for  action ;  but  the  scheme 

I  For  lliti  o(  plaoa  of  union  mod  ex-  CotuMuUon  af   At   United   Stattt,  II, 

tracts  [romioniaol  them,  see  WIdbot'b  Appendix  bj  F.  D.Stone;  W.  E.  Foiter's 

Ifarratioe  and  Crilieal  HUtorg,  t,  611 ;  Lift  of  Step/un  Hopkitu,  1,  ISB,  and  il, 
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that  was  most  often  id  the  miDds  of  the  radical  leaders 
when  the  pressure  of  war  demanded  union  was  the  Albany 
Plan  of  1764,  which  had  so  signally  failed  of  popular  appro- 
bation at  that  time. 

The  Albany  Plan  contemplated  an  intercolonial  union 
with  an  executive  appointed  by  the  crown  and  a  legislative 
chosen  by  the  assemblies.  To  this  body  Massachusetts 
and  Virginia  were  each  to  send  seven  members,  and  the 
other  colonies  smaller  numbers,  Georgia  and  Delaware 
not  being  provided  for  at  all.  After  the  beginning,  the 
members  of  this  council  were  to  be  apportioned  according 
to  the  contributions  of  the  several  colonies  to  the  general 
treasury.  The  powers  of  this  general  government  extended 
to  the  management  of  Indian  affairs,  to  the  making  of  new 
settlements,  and  to  the  defense  of  the  colonies  by  land  and 
water.  For  these  purposes,  they  might  make  laws  and  lay 
and  levy  whatever  taxes  were  most  equal  and  just  "rather 
discouraging  luxury  than  loading  industry  with  unnecessary 
burthens."  They  could  appoint  whatever  officers  were 
necessary  for  the  carrying  out  of  these  functions.  This 
plan  received  the  unanimous  consent  of  all  the  delegates 
at  Albany.  The  colonists  would  have  none  of  it.  At 
Boston,  the  townsmen  voted  to  instruct  their  representa- 
tives in  the  General  Court  « to  Use  their  utmost  Endeav- 
ors "  to  defeat  this  scheme  and  to  oppose  any  other  like  it 
whereby  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  the  people  were 
endangered.' 

The  colonists  came  to  the  struggles  of  the  Revolutionary 
epoch  without  any  formal  general  organization.  Jeffer- 
son's idea  of  the  imperial  coostitution  appears  in  the 
"Summary  View."     It  was  that  of  a  federative  empire 

>  BotUm  Tbisn  Baeordt,  1743  to  ITSt,  p.  360. 
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composed  of  states,  iDdependent  of  one  another  and  united 
only  through  the  executive.  There  waa  no  general  legis- 
lative body,  each  member  making  laws  for  itself,  the  execu- 
tive by  his  veto  preventing  friction  between  them.  The 
first  working  federal  organization  in  America  was  the 
American  Association  by  which  the  radical  party  carried 
into  effect  the  determination  of  the  Congress  as  to  the  non- 
importation of  British  goods. 

In  July,  1775,  Dr.  Franklin  read  to  Congress  a  scheme 
of  a  confederative  constitution  that  he  had  prepared.  His 
idea  was  that  the  United  Colonies  of  North  America  should 
form  a  league  of  friendship  for  the  common  defense  and 
the  general  welfare.  Each  should  retain  its  peculiar  juris- 
diction within  its  own  limits.  A  general  congress  was  to 
be  annually  appointed  for  the  management  of  the  inter- 
ests of  the  confederacy.  Its  powers  should  extend  to  all 
affairs  of  war  and  peace,  to  disputes  between  different 
colonies,  to  the  planting  of  new  settlements,  to  the  making 
of  ordinances  relating  to  the  general  commerce,  and  to  the 
establishment  of  a  common  monetary  system,  interco- 
lonial postal  arrangements,  and  the  regulation  of  military 
matters.  The  Congress  should  have  the  appointment  of 
all  the  general  officers,  civil  as  well  as  military.  The 
share  of  each  colony  toward  the  general  expenses  and  the 
number  of  its  delegates  in  Congress  should  be  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  the  males  between  the  ages  of  sixteen 
and  sixty  years.  Each  delegate  was  to  have  one  vote  and 
might  be  represented  by  proxy.  One-half  of  all  the  dele- 
gates must  be  actually  present,  however,  in  order  to  enable 
Congress  to  transact  business.  Among  other  officers.  Con- 
gress should  appoint  twelve  executive  councilors  from  its 
own  body.  One-third  of  these  should  retire  in  each  year 
and  not  again  be  eligible  for  three  years.     This  executive 
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council  in  the  recess  of  Congress  was  to  execute  what  had 
been  intrusted  to  it-and  in  general  manage  Continental 
interests.  Congress  should  propose  such  amendments  to 
this  scheme  as  might  be  found  necessary,  which  were  to  go 
into  effect  whenever  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  as- 
semblies. Franklin  was  fond  of  planning  constitutions 
and  probably  bad  do  expectation  of  this  particular  scheme 
meeting  with  general  favor.  At  alt  events  he  did  not 
press  it. 

John  Adams,  like  Franklin,  was  fond  of  cogitating  upon 
constitutional  matters,  but  at  this  time  he  was  in  favor 
of  proceeding  slowly.  In  1776,  the  North  Carolina  Pro- 
vincial Congress  sought  his  advice  as  to  taking  up  govern- 
ment. In  reply  he  wrote  that  be  saw  do  occasion  for  a 
Continental  constitution.  "Let  every  Colony  please  itself 
without  Control  in  its  own  Constitution."  Then  if  an 
equitable  representation  of  every  colony  appeared  in  Con- 
gress, if  the  authority  of  that  great  council  were  sacredly 
confined  to  war,  trade,  and  disputes  between  colony  and 
colony,  and  a  confederation  were  agreed  to  by  Congress 
and  the  Assemblies,  the  Thirteen  Colonies  would  be  un- 
conquerable by  all  Europe.  At  first  sight  there  seems 
to  be  an  inconsistency  between  Adams's  scorn  of  a  Con- 
tinental constitution  and  his  advocacy  of  a  confederation. 
Probably  his  idea  was  that  no  formal  written  pact  was 
necessary  or  desirable,  but  that  whatever  was  necessary 
could  be  done  by  votes  of  Congress  and  the  Assemblies. 
In  this  way  a  constitution  might  grow  up  piecemeal,  being 
fitted  year  by  year  to  the  changing  needs  of  the  country. 
There  was  a  good  deal  to  be  said  in  favor  of  letting  con- 
stitutional matters  remain  as  they  were.  At  the  moment, 
the  revolutionists  were  accepting  the  authority  of  the 
Continental  Congress  without    question.     It  was  in  fact 
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a  revolutionary  body  and  was  exercising  many  of  the 
'attributes  of  sovereignty  which  were  quite  certain  to  be 
taken  away  from  it  by  any  hard  and  fast  written  oi^nic 
federative  law  that  had  any  chance  of  adoption.  The 
education  of  the  American  people  had  been  otherwise; 
they  were  accustomed  to  written  organic  laws  controUing 
and  limiting  the  powers  of  governors  and  legislatures. 
Moreover,  existing  federative  republics  possessed  written 
constitutions,  and  the  American  colonists  had  behind 
them  a  long  line  of  abortive  attempts  to  frame  plans 
of  union. 

In  the  critical  moments  of  the  contest  with  the  mother 
country  national  feeling  expressed  itself.  In  December, 
1765,  Christopher  Gadsden  of  Charleston  wrote  to  the 
South  Carolina  agent  in  London,  "  There  ought  to  be  no 
New  England  men,  no  New  Yorker,  &c.,  known  on  the 
Continent,  but  all  of  us  Americans."'  In  1774,  at  the 
first  sitting  of  the  Continental  Congress,  Patrick  Henry 
uttered  the  oft-quoted  words,  "  Where  are  your  landmarks, 
your  boundaries  of  Colonies  ?  .  .  .  I  am  not  a  Virginian, 
but  an  American."  *  No  general  government  for  the 
united  colonies  could  be  formed  or  even  thought  of  until 
separation  from  Great  Britain  was  decided  upon.  The 
final  impulse  for  both  came  from  the  Virginia  resolutions 
of  May,  1776,  that  were  introduced  into  Congress  in  the 
following  June.  By  that  time  the  psychological  moment 
had  passed.  The  committee  for  drafting  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  was  made  up  of  the  first  men  in  Congress ; 
second-rate  characters  were  placed  on  the  one  to  which 
the   drafting   of   the    federal   constitution    was   confided. 


iQaoted   b;   Ulrich   B.   Rillltpa   In      (Ac  Ametlean  Senehttion:  .  .  .  tMffif 
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Moreover,  the  task  of  reconciling  opposing  ideas  was 
formidable.  Dickinson,  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
did  not  present  his  report  until  July  12,  and  then  the 
brothers  Howe  with  their  great  military  and  naval  arma- 
ments had  arrived  in  New  York  Harbor  and  were  giving 
the  members  of  Congress  and  the  people  generally  other 
things  to  think  about  than  the  drafting  of  a  federal  con- 
stitution that  very  likely  could  never  go  into  operation. 
At  all  events  little  interest  was  taken  in  it.  From 
time  to  time  some  parts  of  it  were  debated,  but  that 
was  all. 

Three  things  in  the  committee's  plan  especially  aroused 
argument.  These  were  the^pportionment  of  taxation  ac- 
cording to  the  populationQthe  giving  each  State  one  vote, 
and  conferring  upon  th^^oveming  body  of  the  proposed 
confederation  the  right  to  meddle  with  the  boundaries  of 
the  States.  As  to  the  first  of  these,  the  Southerners  were 
indignant  at  the  idea  of  mting  the  several  States  according 
to  the  number  of  inhabitants,  counting  the  whites  and 
blacks,  both  slave  and  free.  Samuel  Chase  of  Maryland 
promptly  moved  to  insert  the  word  "  white  "  before  the 
word  "  inhabitants."  He  asserted  that  the  slaves  were 
property  and  "  should  not  be  considered  as  members  of  the 
state,  more  than  cattle,  and  that  they  have  no  more  inter- 
est in  it"  Lynch  of  North  Carolina  carried  the  idea 
fu^her,  observing  that  slaves  being  property  should  be  no 
more  taxed  than  the  lands,  sheep,  cattle,  or  horses.  This 
brought  from  Franklin  the  remark  that  there  certainly  was 
a  difference  between  slaves  and  sheep,  because  the  latter 
will  never  make  any  insurrection.     This  debate  >  was  held 

iJourjtabllfttMOontiitt'iiatCongreaM  and  u«  printed  by  WortbliiKton  C  Ford 
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within  four  weeks  of  the  adoption  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  with  its  zissertioD  of  the  equality  of  man  * 
by  the  very  same  persons  who  had  then  immortalized 
themselves. 

The  proposition  to  give  the  States  one  vote  apiece  in  the 
Congress  of  the  proposed  Confederation  aroused  Franklin's 
indignation.  At  the  moment,  he  was  the  presiding  officer 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Convention  as  well  as  one  of  the 
delegates  from  that  State  in  Congress.  The  equal  repre- 
sentation of  the  States,  large  and  small,  was  against  equity 
and  justice,  he  asserted.  He  thought  they  should  be 
represented  "in  proportion  to  their  Importance,  arising 
from  their  Numbers  of  People,  and  the  Share  and  degree 
of  Strength  they  afford  to  the  United  Body."  He  wished 
that  the  Convention  should  at  once  announce  its  dissent, 
but,  "  from  some  prudential  Considerations"*  was  in- 
duced to  desist.  In  Congress,  sitting  behind  closed  doors, 
he  was  not  actuated  by  the  same  motive  of  delicacy, 
and  moved  that  the  committee's  plan  should  be  amended 
so  that  the  votes  in  Congress  should  be  according  to 
numbers.  Middleton  of  South  Carolina  moved  that 
they  should  be  in  proportion  to  contributions.  In  the 
debate  that  followed  Franklin  adverted  to  the  extraor- 
dinary assertion  which  had  been  made  that  the  States 
would  not  come  into  the  confederation,  "unless  we 
would  let  them  dispose  of  our  money."  On  the  con- 
trary, he  exclaimed,  "  Let  the  smaller  Colonies  give 
equal  money  and  men  and  then  have  an  equal  vote." 
If  they  had  an  equal  vote  without  bearing  equal  bur- 
dens, no  government  that  was  based  upon  such  iniquitous 

'  Ai  to  the  memDlngof  this  phnaa  In  *Joanial)i<^  the  Continental  (^rtgnu 
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priDcipIes  could  loog  endure.*  Id  reply,  great  stress  was 
laid  OD  the  difference  between  an  « incorporating  and  a 
federal  union."  The  proposed  government  would  be  of 
the  latter  type.  It  was  a  league  of  friendship  for  cer- 
tain specified  purposes,  and  therefore  it  was  only  right 
that  each  member  of  it  should  have  one  vote. 

The  third  point,  that  as  to  the  congressional  settlement 
of  boundary  disputes  between  the  States,  found  a  different 
alignment  in  Congress,  because  the  claims  to  western 
lands  were  not  related  to  the  existing  size  or  populousness 
of  the  several  States.  There  was  Georgia.  So  far  as 
population  was  concerned,  she  was  cue  of  the  smallest  of 
the  thirteen ;  but  she  had  most  extensive  claims  as  to 
western  lands.  Pennsylvania,  on  the  other  hand,  was  one 
of  the  three  States  having  the  largest  number  of  inhabitants, 
but  she  had  no  claims  to  lands  west  of  her  charter  limits. 
These  differences  were  so  great  and  so  vital  and  the  num- 
ber of  votes  so  much  on  the  side  of  the  smaller  States  and 
of  those  which  had  no  claims  to  western  lands  that  a 
reasonable  settlement  was  out  of  the  question.  There  was 
an  entire  lack  of  interest  in  the  scheme  on  the  part  of 
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Franklin,  Adams,  and  Jefferson.  As  long  as  they  were  in 
Congress,  nothing  more  was  done.  In  the  autumn  of  1777, 
however,  the  plan  was  adopted  and  sent  to  the  States  for 
their  ratification. 

The  Articles  in  their  final  form  announce  a  perpetual 
union  for  common  defense  and  general  welfare  between 
the  thirteen  States,  under  the  style  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  Each  retained  its  sovereignty,  freedom,  and 
independence,  and  every  right  that  was  not  expressly  del- 
egated. The  free  inhabitants  of  each  State  were  to  be 
entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  free  citizens  anywhere 
within  the  Union.  E^ch  State  shall  accord  full  faith 
and  credit  to  the  records  and  the  judicial  proceedings  of 
every  other  State,  and  fugitives  from  justice  shall  be  de- 
livered up.  Delegates  to  the  Congress  were  to  be  annually 
appointed.  In  number  they  were  to  be  not  less  than  two 
nor  more  than  seven,  but  each  State  was  to  have  one  vote. 
The  management  of  warlike  matters  and  foreign  relations 
was  confided  to  the  general  government.  The  charges  of 
war  and  other  general  expenses  were  to  be  defrayed  out  of 
the  common  treasury.  To  this  each  State  should  contrib- 
ute in  proportion  to  the  value  of  surveyed  lands  and  the 
buildings  thereon.  The  quota  thus  determined  was  to  be 
levied  and  collected  by  the  several  States.  As  to  dispu- 
tations between  States,  Congress  was  authorized  to  ap- 
point in  a  complicated  and  roundabout  way  a  commission 
or  court  whenever  any  one  State  should  request  it  to  do 
so.  This  commission  or  court '  was  to  hear  and  determine 
the  matter  submitted  to  it,  but  "  no  state  shall  be  deprived 
of  territory  for  the  benefit  of  the  united  states."  Congress 
could  not  engage  in  war,  enter  into  a  treaty,  coin  money 
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or  emit  bills  of  credit,  unless  nine  States  assented.  All 
the  pecuniary  obligatioas  of  the  Continental  Congress  were 
to  be  deemed  a  charge  against  the  new  government.  These 
Articles  of  Confederation  were  to  be  ratified  by  the  several 
States  before  going  into  effect,  and  no  alteration  could  be 
made  in  them  except  by  the  vote  of  Congress  and  subse- 
quent confirmation  by  the  legislatures  of  all  the  States. 

Looking  backward,  and  having  in  mind  the  success 
which  followed  the  government  under  the  Constitution  of 
1787  and  the  failure  which  attended  on  the  Articles  of 
Confederation,  one  is  astonished,  not  at  the  delay  in  ratify- 
ing them,  but  that  they  were  ever  ratified  at  all.  To  many 
men  of  that  time,  they  seemed  to  provide  for  an  ideal  fed- 
erative state.  The  people  in  their  local  organizations 
would  rule,  the  "United  States  in  Congress  assembled" 
carrying  out  their  wishes.  The  Congress,  indeed,  was  not 
to  be  a  legislative  body  at  all.  It  was  to  be  a  federal  ex- 
ecutive and  was  to  execute  only  those  things  that  were 
desired  by  nine  of  the  thirteen  individual  members  of  the 
Confederation.  Many  men  even  then  saw  more  clearly, 
and  the  defects  of  the  proposed  government  became  appar- 
ent even  before  it  was  adopted ;  but  where  thirteen  sepa- 
rate legislatures  had  to  be  consulted  before  the  slightest 
change  could  be  made,  the  best  thing  that  could  be  done 
was  to  have  this  feeble  federal  government  demonstrate 
its  inadequacy  for  the  task  of  the  hour. 

The  delay  in  the  ratification  of  the  Articles  was  not  due 
in  any  way  to  the  undesirableness  of  the  form  of  govern- 
ment to  be  established  under  them,  but  to  the  jealousy  of 
the  States  that  had  no  claims  to  western  lands  towards 
those  who  were  more  fortunate  in  this  respect.  Five 
States,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  New  Jersey,  Dela- 
ware, and  Maryland,  had  definite  western  limits.     At  the 
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moment,  the  UDOCcupied  lands  west  of  the  Alleghanies 
were  expected  to  be  a  valuable  asset  and  to  fill  the  treas- 
ury by  the  proceeds  of  direct  sales  to  the  settlers.  As 
the  case  stood,  the  five  States  that  have  just  been  men- 
tioned would  have  no  participation  in  these  riches  which 
would  flow  into  the  coffers  of  the  other  eight.  The  Articles 
of  Confederation  were  so  favorable  to  the  smaller  States 
that  Delaware,  New  Hampshire,  and  New  Jersey  ratified 
them  without  insisting  on  any  awkward  demands  as  to 
sharing  in  the  prosperity  of  their  land-claiming  brethren. 
This  was  not  the  case  with  Maryland.  Lying  between 
Virginia,  which  had  pretension  to  enormous  territories 
west  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  Pennsylvania,  which  bad  great 
masses  of  unoccupied  lands  within  her  borders,  her  case 
was  a  bard  one.  Looking  into  the  future,  it  was  easy  to 
picture  the  revolutionary  obligations  of  Virginia  and  Penn- 
sylvania being  liquidated  by  sales  of  wild  lands.  Their 
soldiers  could  be  pensioned  in  this  way,  and  by  this  means 
their  debts  could  be  extinguished.  Taxation  would  be 
Maryland's  only  resource,  and  her  people  would  be  so 
burdened  that  they  would  cross  the  boundary,  either  to 
the  northward  or  to  the  southward.  Congress  appealed  to 
the  land-claiming  States  to  cede  their  rights  to  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled  that  the  backlands  might  be 
used  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

Nowadays,  the  claims  of  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  Geoi^ia, 
New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut  to  these  vast 
spaces  between  the  Alleghanies  and  the  Mississippi,  when 
their  own  existences  were  in  doubt,  seem  fantastic.  They 
did  not  so  appear  to  Franklin  and  his  brother  commis- 
sioners at  Paris  in  the  summer  of  1782,  nor  to  the  British 
government.  The  treaty  was  based  upon  the  acknowl- 
edgment of    the  independence  of    the    thirteen    colonies 
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with  their  bouDclaries  as  they  were  before  1774.  To  them 
Virginia  was  the  old  Virginia  with  her  charter  limits '  re- 
duced by  later  grants  from  the  crown  constituting  the 
colonies  of  Carolina,  Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania.  In  the 
constitution  of  1776,  Virginia  acknowledged  the  rightful- 
ness of  these  royal  grants,  but  asserted  her  title  to  all  the 
rest  of  the  land  within  her  charter  limits  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. Since  then,  the  conquest  of  the  Northwest  by 
Clark  had  reenforced  this  claim,  which  had  been  still 
further  strengthened  by  Virginia's  establishment  of  the 
County  of  Illinois.  The  claims  of  the  Carolinas  and 
Georgia  to  lands  south  of  Virginia  extending  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi were  of  the  same  general  character,  except  that 
Georgia  had  done  very  little  toward  occupying  or,  indeed, 
toward  claiming  the  lands  west  of  the  Chattahoochee. 

Three  northern  States,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and 
New  York,  also  had  claims  to  lands  west  of  the  settled 
parts  of  the  country.  The  two  first  put  forward  preten- 
sions to  large  portions  of  what  are  now  the  States  of  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  as  well  as  to  lands  farther  west. 
These  claims  went  back  to  the  New  England  Charter  of 
1620.  This  had  limited  the  patentees  to  lands  not  oc- 
cupied by  the  subjects  of  any  Christian  prince.  Their 
claims  therefore  stepped  over  the  lands  settled  by  the 
Dutch,  and  thenceforward  ran  to  the  Mississippi.  Charles 
II  had  given  the  territory  between  the  Connecticut  and 
the  Delaware  to  his  brother  Jaines  and  had  later  given 
Pennsylvania  to  his  friend,  William  Penn.  Connecticut's 
claim  *  to  the  northern  part  of  Pennsylvania  was  certainly 

1  On  tha  'nrglnU  clklro,  lee  especl^lr  *  On  Connecttcat'a  clklm,  see  Chailes 

K«t«   H.    RowUnd't    L\fe    of    Otorgt  Hlner't   Hiitori/    of    Wgotntng,   ei-9t; 

Mtuon,  1,  321 ;  W.  C.  Rlvea'i  L^ft  and  Peniui/ltiania  Ardiivtt    (First  Series), 

Tlnui  <^  Jatna   Maditon.   I,  30T,  2ET,  11,  14T,  166,  1T4,  303;  ix,  fi68;  x.  116, 14«, 

«47,1S0;  H.  B.  Buidall'i  Xtfa  V  n«ma«  2M,  213,316;  J.  A.  Clmpmvi'a  Sketch  of 

Jtfftrmnt,  i,  au,  SOS.  lAe  Eittory  nf  Wgominf,  66  knd  lol.  i 
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awkward,  to  say  the  least.  As  to  Massachusetts*  claim  to 
western  and  central  New  York,  similar  difficulties  were 
certain  to  arise.  New  York's  assertions  as  to  western 
lands  were  not  limited  to  territory  east  of  Lake  Erie,  but 
extended  into  the  Ohio  Country  and  thus  came  into  com- 
petition with  the  claims  of  Virginia  as  well  as  with  those 
of  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts.  The  line  of  argument 
was  about  as  follows :  The  League  of  the  Iroquois  owned 
and  occupied  central  and  western  New  York,  and  tribes 
tributary  to  it  lived  in  the  Ohio  Country ;  the  Iroquois 
bad  submitted  to  the  governor  of  New  York,  and  there- 
fore, to  the  province  of  New  York.  It  followed  that  all 
the  territories  of  the  Iroquois  were  within  the  limits  of 
New  York.  In  these  conflicting  claims  lay  possibilities 
of  interminable  wranglings  and  wars.  Congress  wisely 
determined  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  discussions  as 
to  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  them.  Instead  it  asked  the 
claimant  States  to  cede  all  their  rights  and  pretensions, 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  to  the  United  States  in  Con- 
gress assembled  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

At  first  the  reply  to  the  suggestion  of  Congress  was  not 
reassuring.  Virginia,  indeed,  offered  to  cede  a  portion  of 
her  western  lands  if  the  Congress  would  guarantee  her 
right  to  the  rest;  but  this  Congress  was  unable  or  unwill- 
ing to  do.  In  March,  1781,  New  York  cut  the  knot  by 
offering  to  cede  to  Congress  all  her  claims  to  lands  west 
of  Pennsylvania.  This  offer  was  at  once  accepted  and 
proved  to  be  an  example  to  the  other  States.  Without 
waiting  for  them  to  act,  Maryland  ratified  the  Articles 
of  Confederation,  and  in  March,  1781,  they  became  the 
measure  of  federal  authority  in  the  United  States. 

UMMcbDMtU  niitorickl  Societ;'B  Col-  bull's  Pita  in  FinctiefKian  qf  tXt  Oon- 
Urnont.  FItih  Seriw,  Ix  ("Trumbull  ntctlcut  Titlt  lo  Oontailtd  Laiult  ^*w 
Fkpen"),  381,  «13-«16,  tO;  B.  Trnm-      U«vmi,  m4). 
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I.  BIbllagnipbj. — Tlie  oonstitutions  of  the  aeveral  States  hare  been 
seTeral  timea  printed  by  the  government,  but  nerer  with  the  atten- 
tion to  accuracy  in  proof  reading  that  modem  scholarship  requires. 
The  first  series  of  constitutions  attracted  much  attention  in  America 
and  in  Europe,  for  revolution  was  then  the  order  of  the  day.  In 
1781  Francis  Bailey,  a  Philadelphia  printer,  published  "by  order  of 
Congress"  The  Gorutiivticmi  of  the  Severed  Independent  States  of 
America ;  (Ae  Declaration  of  Independmce  ;  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion between  (Ae  said  States;  the  Treatiea  belioeen  His  Most  Christian 
Majesty  and  lAe  United  States  of  America  (Philadelphia,  1781). 
This  became  the  basis  of  many  reprints  and  translations  *  in  Great 
Britain  and  Europe  as  well  as  in  America. 

II.  Ceasiaaa  of  Western  Lands.  —  Professor  Herbert  B.  Adams, 
whose  untimely  death  deprived  American  historical  students  of  a 
valued  guide  and  friend,  treated  the  matter  of  the  cessions  in  a 
stimulating  paper  entitied  "  Maryland's  Influence  upon  the  Land 
Cessions  to  the  United  States  "  in  Johns  Hoj^ns  University  Studies, 
Third  Series,  No  1.  The  following  table  was  compiled  by  Pay  son 
J.  Treat  and  is  taken  from  his  National  Land  System,  14. 

1780,  February  19.     Act  of  New  York  Legislature. 
March  7.  Laid  before  Congress. 
October  10.        Act  of  Conneotiout  Legislature. 

1781,  January  2.        Act  of  Virginia  Legislature. 

March  1.  New  York  deed  of  cession  executed  in  Congress. 

1783,  October  29.       New  York  cession  accepted  by  Congress. 

1783,  September  13.  Vi^nia  cession  rejected. 
October  20.        Second  Virginia  Act. 

1784,  March  1.  Virginia  cession  completed. 

Jxtae  2.  Act  of  North  Carolina  Legislature, 

November  13.    Act  of  Massachusetts  Legislature. 
November  20.   Act  of  North  Carolina  L^^lature  repealed. 

1785,  April  19.  Massachusetts  cession  completed. 
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1786,  yiaj  IL  Seoond  Act  of  CoDnecticut  Legialatare. 
May  28.  Conneoticnt  oessioa  completed. 

1787,  March  8.  Act  of  South  Carolina  Legialatura. 
Aogust  9.  South  Carolina  session  completed. 

1788,  February  1.       First  Act  of  Georgia  Legislature. 
July  16.  Qeo^ia  otFer  rejected. 

1789,  December  22.    Act  of  North  Carolina  Legislature. 

1790,  February  25,     North  Carolina  cession  completed. 

1802,  April  24.  Articles  of  Agreement  and  Cession  entered  into 

between  the  Commissioners  of  the   United 
States  and  of  Geoi^:ia. 
June  16.  Ratified  by  the  Georgia  Legislature. 

ni.  Conepeetne  of  the  Constltntlcnu.  —  The  followit^  tables  were 
suggested  by  those  in  William  Smith's  Comparative  PVew  of  ths  Oon- 
atittUiong  of  the  Severai  Slalea  toith  each  other,  and  with  that  of  thx 
United  States  (Philadelphia,  1796).  See  also  Sydney  O.  Fisher's 
Evolution  of  the  ConatUulion  of  the  [Tnited  Stotef  (Philadelphia,  1897). 
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CHAPTER  XV 

FOUB   YKAJtB   OF   CONFUSION,   1788-1787 

The  hamiDg  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation  had  taken 
much  time  and  their  ratification  hy  the  State  legislatures 
had  occupied  more.  They  were  obsolete  when  signed  by 
members  of  Congress  and  antiquated  when  the  Maryland 
delegates  gave  the  consent  of  that  State  to  their  ratifica- 
tion. The  ideal  federative  system  led  to  the  continued 
poverty  of  the  general  government,^  to  failure  to  adopt  and 
enforce  any  effective  commercial  measures  against  hostile 
outsiders,  to  dangerous  disagreements  between  several 
States,  and  to  internal  disorders  in  New  England,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  and  elsewhere.  All  these  led  to  reaction 
which  found  expression  in  the  Constitution  of  1787. 

In  war,  money  was  the  fulcrum  upon  which  the  existence 
of  armies  depended.  With  money  in  plenty,  Washington 
cotild  have  had  men,  food,  and  munitions  in  abundance ; 
without  it  an  evanescent  militia  and  requisitions  that  might 
or  might  not  be  paid  in  kind  were  the  only  resources.  In 
Washington's  military  family  was  one  of  the  most  remark- 

1  Chmilai  J.  BoUoek  mmmailaM  llu  1T89,  In  aplta  at  the  fast  Uist  9S>3T1,000 

fimiielBl  hlstorj  of  the  OoTenimaDt  of  of  indenM  hmd  baeo  dirnvn  In  bj  tmxai. 

ttw  Confedsntion  for  tha  feus  ITU-  Hie  prlndpkl  of  Uis  torelso  debt  hkd  In- 

1T80,    ■■    follow*:    "The   ezpanMB   of  creuod  from  97,830^17  to  |10,096,TOT, 

prromment,  doneatk)  tnd  foielgn.  had  while  the  urean  of  foreign  interest  had 

basn  Bbont  93,476,067,  of  which  atnoiint  grown  from  167,037  to  il,StO,071  at  the 

9U9,90S  nmalnMl  niiiwM  on  8«pt«mbor  end  of  1TS9."    "  The  Finance*  of   tho 

13,  mo.    Tba  priDdp*!  «t  tlie  domeatlo  United  Bute*  from  177S  to  I78e,  with 

debt  had  bean  d«9«Hed  t9eo,9Ut  by  tho  Especial  Retai«ncs  to  tha  Budget "  In 

receipt*  from  Ike  pnblle  lud*  i  while  the  BuUetin  of  tl\»  f7nit«rti(y  o/  Fftcoiuln 

arrMi*  of  iotereat  bad  taicreMed  from  (Eoonomica,  Potlttoal  Sdance,  and  Hia- 

93,109,000  to  911,493,858  at  the  and  of  tory  Beriei),  rol.  i,  no.  3,  pp.  117-378. 
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able  men  to  whom  the  United  States  is  indebted  for  its 
place  among  the  nations,  Alexander  Hamilton,  a  native  of 
the  island  of  Nevis  in  the  West  Indies.  In  1780,  he  wrote 
to  James  Duane,  then  in  Congress,  of  the  distresses  of  the 
army  and  the  necessity  there  was  for  greater  vigor  in  gov- 
ernment. He  proposed  that  the  existing  Congress  should 
reassume  the  revolutionary  character  that  formerly  had 
given  it  its  power.  Then  there  might  be  held  "a  cod- 
ventioD  of  all  the  States,  with  full  authority  to  conclude 
finally  upon  a  general  confederation."^  The  suggestion 
that  Congress  had  relaxed  a  part  of  its  authority  while 
awaiting  the  ratification  of  the  Articles  is  full  of  meaaing, 
as  is  Hamilton's  unveiled  distrust  of  the  Articles.  Congress 
had  no  power  to  coerce  the  States.  They  replied  to  its  requi- 
sitions for  men  and  money  as  seemed  fitting  to  them,  and 
often  not  at  all.  Unable  to  secure  funds  at  home,  the 
government  borrowed  from  the  French  king  and  the  bank- 
ers of  the  Netherlands.  When  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion went  into  operatioD  in  March,  1781,  the  case  was  no 
better ;  if  anything  it  was  worse.  The  Articles  gave  Con- 
gress no  power  to  levy  taxes  by  its  own  authority.  The 
nearest  approach  to  this  was  the  issuing  of  great  quantities 
of  paper  money,  which  depreciated  rapidly  as  it  passed 
from  hand  to  hand,  each  holder  thereby  paying  the  modi- 
cum of  a  national  tax. 

In  February,  1781,  before  the  actual  ratification  of  the 
Articles,  Congress  had  asked  for  authority  to  collect  cei^ 
tain  duties  within  the  several  States.  In  1783,  the  request 
was  repeated  in  a  somewhat  different  form.  To  the  first 
of  these  applications  all  the  States  had  acceded  except 
Rhode  Island,  which  feared  anything  that  looked  like  an 

o  Jamet  Duane,  September  3,  1T80,  HunUton'e  Warti 
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infringement  on  her  sorereigntj.*  To  the  second,  twelre 
States  —  Rhode  Island  among  them  —  consented ;  but 
this  time  New  York  refused.  As  the  conferring  of  this 
power  on  Congress  necessitated  an  amendment  to  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  —  requiring  the  consent  of  all 
the  States  —  these  projects  failed.  Besides,  Congress 
could  not  apportion  the  requisitions  for  public  contribu- 
tions according  to  the  mode  prescribed  in  the  Articles, 
because  there  was  no  money  with  which  to  pay  for  the 
necessary  appraisal  of  houses  and  lands.  New  Jersey 
seized  upon  this  as  a  pretext  for  refusing  to  contribute  at 
all.  In  fact,  throughout  this  time  had  it  not  been  for  the 
emission  of  Continental  bills  of  credit,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  the  government  could  have  been  carried  on,  even  in 
the  feeble  manner  in  which  it  was. 

In  1785,  John  Adams  appeared  in  London  as  the  ac- 
credited minister  from  the  United  States.  The  king  re- 
ceived him  civilly  and  gave  him  the  chance  to  make  his 
famous  avowal  that  he  had  no  attachment  but  to  his  own 
country.  With  the  foreign  secretary  he  was  not  so  happy, 
for  when  he  approached  him  with  suggestions  as  to  taking 
up  negotiations  for  a  commercial  treaty,  the  British  min- 
ister replied  by  demanding  the  presence  of  thirteen 
ambassadors,  one  from  each  American  State,  since  the 
general  government  of  the  Confederation  seemed  to  be 
unable  to  secure  the  observance  of  the  treaties.  There 
was  a  good  deal  that  might  have  been  said  on  both  sides 
of  this  question  ;  but  the  British  government  was  not  at 
all  ready  to  listen  to  any  arguments  or  explanations  from 
the  American  minister.  The  only  way  that  Britain  could 
have  been  brought  to  reason  was  by  boycotting  her  (Som- 

1  F.  Q.  BatM,  "  Rhode  Itluid  and  tha  See  alto  on  th«  fenenl  mbject  Ttroothr 
Impost  of  ITHl "  Id  American  Historical  PltklD'i  aiatittioal  View  if  t/ie  United 
Anoelatlon'R  Seportt,  ISM,  pp.  361-3BB.       8taU*,  p.  39. 
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merce  as  had  been  done  more  than  once  before  the  'war. 
Congress  had  no  power  to  make  commercial  regulations, 
and  the  States  refused  to  confer  it  upon  the  general 
gorerament.  Thej  tried  to  deal  with  the  matter  them- 
selves, but  their  interests  were  so  divergent  and  their 
administrative  systems  so  lax,  that  no  effective  pres- 
sure was  brought  to  bear  upon  British  merchants  and 
manufacturers  and  through  them  upon  the  king  and  bis 
ministers. 

The  government  at  London  was  fully  aware  of  the 
difficulties  which  beset  the  ruling  powers  in  America. 
At  New  York  was  Sir  John  Temple,  Consul  General,  aad 
at  Philadelphia  was  Vice  Consul  Phineas  Bond.  Both 
constantly  reported  to  their  chiefs  describing  the  disorgan- 
ization that  prevailed  in  America,  and  especially  adverted 
to  the  low  state  of  commerce  and  credit.  Edward  Ban- 
croft was  also  at  New  York,  but  not  in  a  public  capacity. 
He,  too,  reported  indirectly  to  Lord  Carmarthen,  who  was 
foreign  secretary  in  Pitt's  administration.  In  his  letters  » 
Bancroft  represents  the  great  difficulty  of  securing  the 
attendance  of  a  sufficient  number  of  members  of  Congress 
to  give  that  body  the  quorum  of  nine  States,  without  which 
it  could  not  transact  important  business.  He  describes 
the  financial  difficulties  of  the  general  government,  the 
States,  and  individuals,  and  writes  that  France  and  Spain 
seem  determined  to  reestablish  "  their  former  systems  of 
monopolizing  the  Commerce  and  Productions  of  their 
several  Colonies."  This  extraordinary  intriguer  then  sailed 
for  L'Orient  with  Luzerne,  the  French  minister  to  the 
United  States.  At  Paris  he  conversed  familiarly  with 
Jefferson  and  then  passed  over  to  London,  where  be  doubt- 
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less  gave  accurate  accouats  of  the  prevBiting  weaknesses 
of  the  new  republic. 

The  penurious  condition  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
federation caused  them  to  look  with  jealous  eyes  upon 
any  one  of  their  number  that  seemed  to  be  prosperous 
and  to  endeavor  to  build  up  their  own  trade  and  fill 
their  treasuries  at  the  expense  of  their  neighbors.  Con- 
necticut and  New  Jersey,  to  use  a  favorite  expression 
of  that  day,  were  each  of  them  "  between  the  hawk  and 
the  buzzard."  Both  had  little  foreign  commerce  and 
paid  tribute  to  New  York.  Connecticut  also  contributed 
to  the  prosperity  of  Newport  and  Boston,  as  did  New 
Jersey  to  that  of  Philadelphia.  They  tried  to  secure 
foreign  trade  for  themselves  and  in  a  measure  succeeded, 
although  the  New  Yorkers  checkmated  them  as  well  as 
they  could.  In  1785,  the  New  York  Assembly  passed 
an  -act  by  which  foreign  goods  that  were  brought  into 
her  limits  from  the  neighboring  States  were  to  be  taxed 
as  if  they  had  been  imported  in  a  British  vessel,  unless 
the  owner  could  satisfy  the  collector  that  they  had  not 
been  brought  into  the  United  States  in  a  British  ship. 
The  New  York  Assembly  increased  the  duties  on  foreign 
goods  on  April  11,  1787,'  and  took  the  occasion  to  extend 
the  entrance  and  clearance  fees  to  all  vessels  coming  from 
or  bound  to  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey,  If  these  were 
freighted  with  United  States  goods,  the  fee  was  only  two 
shillings  for  vessels  under  twenty  tons,  but  if  there  were 
any  goods  on  the  boat  that  were  subject  to  duty,  the  fee 
was  four  times  greater;  open  boats  only  were  to  pay  no 
fee.  Connecticut  took  no  ofQcial  notice  of  this  law,  partly 
no  doubt  because    the   new   constitution   which    was   in 

ported;  claus  prorldltig  foi  coUeolor'i 
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agitation  would  obviate  all  these  differences,  if  it  was 
adopted.  Tlie  wrathful  Jerseymen  tried  to  retaliate  by 
laying  a  tax  of  thirty  pounds  per  month  on  a  few  acres 
that  New  York  had  bought  at  Sandy  Hook^;  and  the 
high  sheriff  of  Monmouth  County  was  directed  to  collect 
the  tax  at  once. 

In  these  modern  days  of  interstate  commerce  commis- 
sions, federal  corporation  taxation,  and  a  nation-wide  ex- 
cise, it  is  di£Bcult  to  realize  the  hostile  feelings  with  which 
the  people  of  some  States  looked  upon  their  neighbors. 
There  was  Lewis  Morris  of  New  York,  father  of  Gouvemeur 
Morris,  the  writer  of  the  Constitution.  He  drew  up  his 
will  in  1760,  but  saw  no  occasion  to  change  the  following 
words,  before  he  died  in  1800.  He  charges  his  executor 
to  give  his  son  the  best  education  that  is  to  be  had  in  Eng- 
land or  America,  outside  of  Connecticut.  The  lad  must 
never  be  sent  to  that  colony,  lest  he  imbibe  in  his  youtLi 
« that  lowe  craft  and  cunning  so  incident  to  the  people  of 
that  country"  which  no  art  could  disguise,  although 
"  many  of  them  under  the  sanctified  garb  of  religion  have  en- 
deavored to  impose  themselves  on  the  world  as  honest  men." 
Not  so  thought  Timothy  Dwight,  Joel  Barlow,  and  the 
literary  men  of  Yale  College,  as  appears  in  the  following 
lines :  — 

"  Shall  lordly  Hudaon  part  oonteodiiig  powers, 

And  broad  Fotomaa  lave  two  hostile  ahores  ? 

Must  Alleghany's  sacred  Buirnnits  bear 

The  impiouB  bulwarks  of  perpetual  war  ? 

Ere  death  invades,  and  nighf  a  deep  curtain  falls, 
Througli  ruined  realms  the  voice  of  union  calls; 

1  Acta  ot  New  JerMy,  Chap.  29,  lap-  American    tfuwum,    Dscambar,     ITtIT, 

pJemelit  to  Act  for  TklsiDg  TBTenne  tn>m  "Cbnmlcle,"   p.   1.  and  Penntyhama 

■Ugei,   I«rTlM  And   Utsiub,  paued  at  Oaatte,  Jane   2T,  ITBT.    McHaater  hu 

BarllngtoD,  Jone  T,  1T8T.    For  partio-  treated   thti  Bpisoda   at  leugtb   In   ^ 

nl&rs  ooueenilllg  tLeM  itatamBnU,  we  Uniled  Statet,  I,  4M. 
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«  *  •  •     ,        •  » 

On  70a  she  calls  t  attend  the  warning  cry : 
'Ye  Live  United,  or  Divided  Die  I '"  * 

It  was  not  only  in  New  England  and  the  Middle  States 
that  there  was  friction  and  ill  feeling.  The  people  of  North 
Carolina  had  no  sympathy  with  Virginia's  attempts  to 
regulate  British  commerce,  and  the  Marylanders  were  con- 
stantly legislating  in  a  manner  that  defeated  the  designs 
of  the  statesmen  of  the  Old  Dominion.  There  were  abun- 
dant causes  of  estrangement  between  these  last  two. 
When  Lord  Baltimore  asked  the  king  to  carve  a  province 
for  him  out  of  Virginia  territories,  it  was  arranged  that 
the  southern  limit  of  the  province  of  Maryland  should  be 
the  southern  bank  of  the  Potomac  River.  A  vessel  lying 
at  anchor  in  the  stream,  or  even  tied  up  to  a  Virginia 
wh^rf  was  in  Maryland ;  her  cargo  from  England  might 
be  designed  for  Mount  Vernon  or  GunstoD  Hall  and  her 
outward  freight  might  be  tobacco  grown  on  these  planta- 
tions. All  the  time  she  was  subject  to  Maryland  laws 
and  regulations,  but  the  moment  her  cargo  swung  over 
the  ship's  side  onto  the  land  it  w£is  in  Virginia  and  liable 
to  her  customs  laws.  On  the  other  hand,  whatever  to- 
bacco came  into  her  hold  from  the  Virginia  shore  must  have 
been  subjected  to  all  the  requirements  of  the  inspection 
laws  of  that  State,  but  the  hogsheads  that  came  from  boats 
alongside  might  well  have  been  brought  from  some  Mary- 
land plantation  and  produced  under  more  lenient  regular 
tions. 

Both  Virginia  and  Maryland  had  tried  to  restrict  British 
commerce.  They  had  passed  tonnage  duties  and  levied 
imposts.  In  1783,  the  Marylanders  had  laid  a  tax  of  two 
per  cent  on  all  goods  imported  in  British  vessels,  besides  a 

1  Tht  AttariMad  CVno  Haven  OomIK,  1786-87 ;  reprinted  »t  New  Hbtsd,  1B61), 
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tonnage  duty  on  the  ships  themselves.  In  1784  and  again 
in  1785,  these  were  changed.  In  these  years,  Virginia  laid 
imposts  on  all  goods  imported  from  Britain.  These  were 
increased  year  by  year,  until  in  1785,  they  were  above  those 
of  Maryland ;  but  Virginia  levied  no  discriminating  duties 
on  British  shipping.  The  Virginians  owned  both  sides 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Chesapeake.  The  lighthouse  at  Cape 
Henry  and  beacons  and  buoys  marking  the  channels  through 
the  shallows  of  the  lower  bay  were  all  in  Virginia.  Many 
of  the  vessels  using  these  channels  were  bound  to  or  from 
Maryland  ;  it  seemed  only  right  that  they  should  contribute 
toward  maintaining  these  aids  to  navigation.  Somewhat 
similar  conditions  obtained  as  to  the  navigation  of  the 
Pokomoke,  a  river  of  the  Eastern  Shore,  that  had  its  source 
in  Maryland  and  its  mouth  in  Virginia.  Dueswere  collected 
of  all  vessels  bound  in  or  out  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  no 
matter  whether  they  carried  Virginia  or  Maryland  com- 
merce. The  successful  collection  of  these  fees  could  not 
fail  to  suggest  to  the  Virginians  the  possibility  of  putting 
pressure  upon  the  people  of  Maryland  to  secure  more 
favorable  treatment  on  the  Potomac  and  the  Pokomoke 
and  to  compel  them  to  join  in  a  vigorous  attempt  to 
restrict  British  commerce. 

As  early  as  1777,  the  Virginians  had  tried  to  come  to 
terms  with  the  Marylanders  as  to  the  navigation  of  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  the  Potomac,  and  the  Pokomoke.  A  confer- 
ence of  delegates  from  the  two  States  was  held  io  1778 ; 
but  nothing  came  of  it  because  those  from  north  of  the 
Potomac  had  such  rigid  instructions  that  nothing  could  be 
done.  The  next  overture  for  joint  action  came  from 
Maryland  and  related  to  the  defence  of  Chesapeake  Bay. 
A  Maryland  commissioner  visited  Richmond  on  this  errand. 
In  reply  the  Virginia  Assembly  suggested  the  propriety  of 
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harmonizing  the  navigation  system  of  the  two  States.  It 
is  at  this  point  that  James  Madison  becomes  a  promineDt 
figure  in  American  history.  He  was  a  Virginian,  but  much 
younger  than  Washington  or  Jefferson.  In  1784,  he  became 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  Virginia  Assembly  on 
commerce.  Many  petitions  had  been  presented,  complaining 
of  the  British  monopoly  and  of  the  fact  that  so  much  of 
the  inland  trade  of  the  State  was  in  the  hands  of  foreign- 
ers. Madison  thought  that  if  all  commerce  with  the  outside 
world  were  confined  to  Norfolk  and  Alexandria,  it  might 
be  possible  to  regulate  it.  No  sooner  was  this  idea  mooted 
abroad  than  the  people  of  other  districts  bastened  to  pre* 
sent  their  claims  to  a  share  in  the  monopoly.  So  many 
other  places  had  to  be  given  these  rights  that  the  Port  Act, 
when  it  was  passed,  was  practically  worthless.  Madison 
was  happier  in  bringing  about  renewed  conferences  with 
the  Marylanders  who  were  especially  well  disposed  toward 
the  Virginians  on  account  of  the  recent  liberality  of  the 
latter  with  regard  to  western  lands.  The  Virginia  legis- 
lature appointed  him  with  Mason,  Edmund  Randolph, 
and  Alexander  Henderson  to  meet  commissioners  to 
be  appointed  by  Maryland  to  devise  « such  liberal  and 
equitable  measures"  concerning  the  Potomac  Kiver  as 
might  seem  mutually  advantageous.  They  were  to  report 
to  the  Assembly  which  retained  the  right  to  confirm  or  not 
as  it  pleased.  Maryland  promptly  appointed  four  commis- 
sioners, Samuel  Chase,  Daniel  of  St  Thomas  Jenifer,  and 
two  others,  and  authorized  them  to  confer  with  the  Vir- 
ginians not  only  as  to  the  Potomac,  but  also  as  to  the 
navigation  of  Chesapeake  Bay  and  the  Pokomoke  River. 
They  came  to  Alexandria,  but  the  Virginia  commissioners 
had  not  been  apprised  of  the  time  and  place  of  meet- 
ing or  of  the  restrictions  of  their  functions  to  the  Po- 
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tomac  Davigation.  Mason  and  Henderson  conducted  the 
conference  on  the  part  of  Virginia.  Before  they  had 
been  long  debating  they  adjourned  to  « the  general's 
scat  '*  at  Mount  Vernon,  near  by.  Washington  does 
not  seem  to  have  taken  any  part  in  the  actual  business, 
but  no  doubt  his  advice  was  sought  by  Mason.  In  their 
report,  the  commissioners  suggested  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  two  States  as  to  commerce  and  defence  and 
that  each  State  should  make  application  to  Congress  to 
enable'  them  to  carry  out  these  plans.  They  also  thought 
that  the  prosperity  of  both  States  depended  upon  their 
having  similar  duties  on  exports  and  imports.  Finally, 
they  suggested  that  annual  conferences  should  be  held  on 
commercial  matters  of  general  interest.' 

The  Alexandria  agreement  was  ratified  by  the  legisla- 
tures of  Virginia  and  Maryland  in  the  autumn  of  1785. 
But  there  was  evident  need  of  more  definite  and  more  far- 
reaching  action  being  taken.  A  great  deal  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  upper  Chesapeake  and  the  western  parts  of 
Maryland  as  well  as  of  Virginia  was  by  the  way  of  the 
ports  of  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware.  Maryland  suggested, 
therefore,  that  these  two  States  should  be  asked  to  join  in 
the  proposed  settlement  of  commercial  regulations.  In 
January,  1786,  the  Virginia  Assembly  in  agreeing  to  this 
proposition  extended  the  invitation  to  all  the  States  and 
authorized  the  delegates  who  were  appointed  "  to  take 
into  consideration  the  trade  of  the  United  States,  to  ex- 
amine the  relative  situations  and  trade  of  the  said  States," 
and  to  report  a  plan  which  would  enable  the  United  States 
in  Congress  assembled  to  act  with  vigor  toward  foreign 
nations,  especially  England. 

1  Bowlmnd'a  Otorgt  Jfoton,  11,  8I-S6;  placed  at  my  dUpoaal  aiumi  o(nateri»l 
Hunt's  Writingt  of  Madiaon,  11,  100.  that  ha  (Kthered  on  tha  ralatlana  ot  llie 
Dr.    EUlot    H.    GotxIirlD    veiy    kindly       Butaa  in  this  period  at  leadjnatmeuL 
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May,  1786,  was  the  time  set  for  hotdiog  this  convention, 
and  Annapolis  was  the  designated  place.  The  meeting 
was  thinly  attended  and  the  members  were  very  slow  in 
assembling.  Maryland  did  not  send  any  representatives 
at  all.  Her  Assembly  had  just  authorized  the  levy  of  a 
federal  impost  and  gave  this  as  a  reason  for  not  engaging 
in  any  other  agitation.  Pennsylvania  was  represented  by 
one  delegate  only ;  Virginia,  indeed,  was  the  only  State 
to  send  the  full  number.  Massachusetts  and  New  Hamp- 
shire appointed  delegates;  but  they  had  not  reached 
Annapolis  before  the  conventioii  adjourned.'  The  oppor- 
tune moment  had  not  yet  arrived.  That  much  is  clear ; 
although  the  precise  history  of  the  convention  and  its 
dissolution  is  still  uncertain.  Hamilton  took  the  leading 
part  and  was  probably  acting  in  harmony  with  Madison  " 
and  Washington  and  other  advocates  of  a  stronger  gov- 
ernment. Resolutions  that  he  had  drafted  were  adopted 
by  those  who  were  on  the  spot  and  were  sent  out  with  a 
letter  justifying  their  early  adjournment.  The  resolutions 
dilated  upon  the  weakness  of  the  Confederation,  the  ne- 
cessity for  strengthening  it,  and  the  desirability  of  having 
this  done  by  a  convention  which  should  report  directly  to 
the  State  legislatures. 

The  idea  of  amending  the  Articles  of  Confederation  or 
remaking  them  wholly  was  by  no  means  new  in  1786; 
neither  was  the  plan  of  having  this  done  by  a  convention 
instead  of  by  the  Congress.  Hamilton's  letter  to  Duane, 
which  was  written  in  1780,  has  been  already  mentioned. 
In  1782,  the  New  York  legislature  had  proposed  that  a  con- 

■  A  latter   from    tba   HasMcbiuetta  prinMd  wims  matter  cm  this  eonvwitioii 

dfllegatM  to  Hmmlltoii,  dated  Maw  Toik,  In  hla  BUlory  nf  Ihe  Formation  nf  the 

Septemb«r  10,   ITsa,  ilatbig   that  OtVf  ConttUution,  1,  SCO;  U,  378,  389.     Bee 

were   on    their   way  to    Annapolla,    la  also  the  writlogi  of  WaiMiiKton,  Hadi- 

printed  in  J.  C  Hamlllou'e  Workt  of  ion,  Jeffenon,  and  Monroe. 
Altxmder  HamUton,   1,  taa.    Bancmlt 
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vention  of  the  States  should  be  held  to  revise  the  Articles. 
In  1784,  Madison  mentions  the  possibility  of  holding  a  con- 
vention in  such  a  way  that  it  is  plain  there  had  been  much 
discussion  on  the  subject  that  has  not  come  down  to  us.' 
In  the  next  year,  1786,  in  May,  James  Bowdoin,  who  was 
then  governor  of  Massachusetts,  described  with  vigor  the 
unfortunate  conunercial  conditions  of  the  time.  He  as- 
serted that  the  American  people  could  not  regulate  the 
trade  of  the  country  because  of  the  helplessness  of  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled.  He  suggested  that 
the  several  States  should  appoint  delegates  who  should 
meet  in  convention  to  determine  exactly  what  powers 
could  safely  be  given  to  Congress  for  the  regulation  of 
commerce.  Bowdoin's  suggestion  met  with  favor  in  the 
*  Massachusetts  legislature;  an  appropriate  resolution  was 
passed  and  sent  to  the  delegates  of  that  State  in  Congress. 
These  were  Elbridge  Gerry,  Samuel  Holten,  and  Rufus 
King;  the  first  and  third  had  diatingiiished  careers  before 
them;  Holten  is  less  known  nowadays  although  he  had 
quite  a  reputation  at  that  time.  They  refused  point  blank 
to  present  the  resolution  to  Congress,  because  any  attempt 
to  alter  the  existing  organization  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment would  be  the  signal  for  the  advocates  of  aristocracy 
to  strike  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  designs. 

Eiver  since  that  time  it  has  been  a  commonplace  of  his- 
torians to  pooh-pooh  the  dangers  of  an  aristocratic  or 
monarchical  reaction  in  the  twenty  years  following  the 
Revolution.  Probably  the  fears  of  the  radicals  and 
moderates  had  no  basis,  but  there  are  indications  that 
men  high  in  official  rank  had  some  such  scheme  in  mind 
and  even  had  done  something  toward  its  realization. 
Years  afterwards,  in  1826,  it  was  stated  in  debate  that 

1  Bnnt'i  WriUng*  </  Jfodiwii,  U,  B8; 
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Rufus  King  had  known  of  a  plan  to  establish  a  monarchical 
form  of  government  in  the  United  States  under  Prince 
Henry  of  Prussia,  and  that  Nathaniel  Gorham  of  Massa* 
chusetts,  who  was  president  of  Congress,  had  actually 
caused  Prince  Henry  to  be  approached  on  the  subject' 
The  evident  necessity  for  restudying  political  orgaciza- 
tion  with  a  view  to  providing  a  more  effective  government 
for  the  United  States  as  a  whole  led  to  several  plans  being 
put  forward.  The  earliest  of  these  was  the  work  of  Pela- 
tiah  Webster,  a  native  of  Connecticut,  who  was  then  liv- 
ing at  Philadelphia.  The  title  of  this  essay  is  «A  Dis- 
sertation on  the  Political  Union  and  Constitution  of  the 
Thirteen  United  States,  of  North  America."*  Webster 
lays  down  as  his  first  premise  that  the  supreme  authority 
of  any  state  must  have  sufficient  power  to  effect  the  ends 
of  ita  appointment.  Thb  supreme  authority  ought  to  be 
limited  and  checked  to  prevent  abuse,  but  not  so  far  as  to 
diminish  its  power  of  doing  good.  "  A  number  of  sover- 
eign states  uniting  into  one  commonwealth,  and  appoint- 
ing a  supreme  power  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  union  do 
necessarily  and  unavoidably  part  with  and  transfer  over  to 
such  supreme  power  so  much  of  their  own  sovereignty,  as 
is  necessary  to  render  the  ends  of  the  union  effectual." 
Sufficient  powers  must  be  vested  in  every  department  of 
government  to  make  effectual  the  ends  for  which  it  is 

>  A  niggsBtlon  WM  mmde  In  ITBS  by  "  H«moiUl  tat  behall  at  Um  ArcUteet  of 

■ome  ona  looUng  tomrd  tbe  offering  of  onr  (ed«nl  Conitttntlon  "  (Bensta  Doon- 

Uie  regancf  of  ths  tnir  United  Butee  to  metita,  60Ui  Cong.,  Ut  Som.,  No.  KI). 

Prince   Heni;   of   Fnmla,    brother   ot  The  qootatloni  In  the  tollowliig  puft- 

Fraderiek  tlw  Qrest,  — et  laut  MohBTd  giaphi  ol  tba  text  wo  taken  f ram  ^  3, 

Kntoel  dgmonstratea  tlie  strong  prob»-  3B,  39,  U,  of  tb*  edltkm  of  1783. 
bUitT  of  tbla  In  American  Blttorieal  Re-  Among  otbai  Importut  diKnHkHU 

viev,  zTli,  44.  which  appeared  In  theM  jean  are  Noah 

*  llie  original  edition  of  1T83  doaa  not  Webatei'e  AtcbAM  <tf  Ameri^n  PoUi^ 

bear  Webelei'i  name;  bnt  the  "Dinei^  (Hartford,  ITU);   [William  Vane  Mar- 

tatlon  "  waa  printed  with  hie  PalMoal  ray'e]  PolUioal  BkettAat  mttribed  M  HU 

Xuat/t  at  Philadelphia  In  1791.    It  hai  Zgceilm^  JoSa  Adami  (LoBdon,  ITST). 
again  bean  nprinted  In  Hannia  Taylot'i 
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designed.  Thus  the  supreme  authority,  besides  haviDg 
power  to  make  war  and  conclude  peace,  to  appoint  officers 
and  regulate  trade,  must  necessarily  be  vested  with  a 
power  of  taxation.  If  ill  used,  this  will  be  a  "  dreadful 
engine  of  oppression  " ;  but  to  give  supreme  authority  with- 
out power  is  a  "  solecism  in  government "  and  naturally 
absurd.  Webster  advised  a  congress  of  two  houses,  but 
he  made  no  suggestion  as  to  any  line  of  differentiation 
between  them.  His  scheme  provided  for  no  chief  execu- 
tive, but  it  did  suggest  the  appointment  of  certain  depart- 
mental heads.  These  were  to  possess  no  direct  veto,  but 
they  might  secure  a  reexamination  of  any  act  by  Congress. 
Abuses  were  inevitable  in  any  government,  strong  or 
weak;  but  Webster  was  not  willing  to  give  up  all 
attempts  to  form  a  stable  administration  for  that  reason. 
It  was  irrational  to  place  it  in  the  power  of  a  single  State 
to  destroy  the  prosperity  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  He  | 
suggested  that  any  State  might  petition  the  proposed  Con- 
gress to  repeal  or  reverse  any  law  or  decision  that  had  been 
made.  If  more  than  half  the  States  joined  in  such  a  peti- 
tion, it  should  be  regarded  as  mandatory,  and  the  law  or 
decision  was  to  be  recalled.  One  exception  had  to  be  made 
to  this  general  rule,  because  it  would  be  destructive  of  all 
financial  credit  if  acts  of  Congress  levying  taxes  could  be 
repealed  or  recalled  unless  other  measures  equally  effective 
were  adopted  in  their  stead.  If  any  State  were  to  obstruct 
or  oppose  the  execution  of  any  act  ordered  by  the  supreme  1 
authority,  the  Congress  might  send  troops  into  such  a  State  ■ 
to  enforce  it.  The  danger  of  such  an  expedient  was 
patent.  Webster  tried  to  avoid  it  by  compelling  every 
person  to  obey  the  supreme  authority  under  pain  of  "the 
censure  of  the  great  supreme  power."  Every  one  disobey- 
ing might  be  compelled  to  appear  before  Congress  and  be 
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fined  or  imprisoned  as  it  should  deem  best.  The  weakest 
point  in  Webster's  whole  scheme  was  the  provision  for  a 
dictator  in  case  of  a  deadlock  between  the  two  houses.  It 
is  not  perfectly  clear  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
were  acquainted  with  Webster  or  with  his  "  Dissertation," 
but  whether  they  were  or  no,  and  whether  the  Constitution 
owed  anythiag  to  him  or  not,'  this  essay  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  dissertations  ever  printed  in  America. 

As  the  time  approached  for  the  elections  to  the  pro- 
posed constitutional  convention,  James  Madison  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  federations,  ancient  and  modem, 
including  the  existing  one  in  America.  He  drew  up 
papers  giving  the  results  of  bis  historical  studies  of 
the  Achaisen  League  and  other  federations  of  the  past ; 
he  enumerated  the  essentials  of  strong  national  govern- 
ment ;  and  set  down  the  vices  of  the  Confederation  of  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled.  The  results  of 
these  lucubrations  he  communicated  to  Edmund  Ran- 
dolph, then  governor  of  Virginia,  and  a  little  later  to 
Washington.*  Like  so  many  men  of  that  day,  Madison 
combined  scholarship  with  politics.  He  is  not  in  the 
first  rank  of  Americans  with  Washington,  Jefferson,  and 
Lincoln  ;  but  as  a  constructive  statesman,  he  stands  almost 
alone  by  reason  of  the  acumen  with  which  he  judged  of 
the  possible  and  impossible,  conjoined  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  present  and  the  past.     He  conceived  the  individual 

1  ProfeMor  Famad  o(  Ykle  DulTer-  Amertean  BUloHeal  SeeUu,  zril,  169. 

alQ  hM  well  axpramod  the  opinion  of  In  a  note  to  the  preaeDt  writer  Protstaoi 

MDileiit*  vbo  "have  genaTally  believed  Famod  adde  that  he  haa  "  not  a  tciap 

that  the  American  Ccnetitation  waold  ol  erldence  that  Webatei'a  ditMrtatloti 

hare    taken    Ita    present    form    II    the  directly  Inflneiiced  a  tingle  member  of 

pamphlet   In  qneatlon  had  never  been  the  convention.    In  fact  I  have  fonnd 

writtvn.or,  Indeed,  If  Webster  had  never  practlcallf  no  refereuM  to  It   at  that 

lived."    This  eeotenceU  taken  from  his  time." 

review  of  Bannis  Ta;lor't  Origin  and  *  Hunt's  WriUngt  of  JTodlson,  U,  336, 

Orouth  qr  tM  ilmeHcan  Om*atution  In  3U,  361. 
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independence  of  the  States  to  bo  utterly  irreconcilable 
with  their  aggregate  sovereignty ;  but  the  consolidation 
of  them  all  into  one  "  simple  republic "  would  be  as  in- 
expedient as  it  was  unattainable.  He  sought  a  middle 
ground  which  would  permit  a  due  supremacy  of  national 
administration,  while  not  excluding  the  local  authorities 
whenever  they  could  be  of  use.  He  proposed  to  make  a 
change  in  the  principle  of  representation  by  doing  away 
with  the  equality  of  the  States  in  Congress.  He  thought 
that  the  "  national  Government,"  besides  the  powers  it 
possessed  under  the  Articles,  should  have  positive  and 
complete  authority  in  all  cases  that  require  uniformity  of 
action  as  the  regulation  of  trade,  including  the  right  of 
taxing  both  imports  and  exports.  He  thought  tliat  the 
national  supremacy  ought  to  extend  to  a  negative  on  the 
legislative  acts  of  the  State ;  in  other  words,  that  the  na- 
tional judiciary  ought  to  be  supreme.  Madison  wrote  that 
a  central  executive  ought  to  be  provided ;  but  up  to  the 
time  of  bis  departure  for  Philadelphia,  he  had  not  ven- 
tured upon  an  opinion  as  to  how  it  should  be  constituted 
or  as  to  the  functions  with  which  it  should  be  clothed. 
He  suggested  the  division  of  the  national  legislature  into 
two  Houses.  The  members  of  one  of  these  should  serve 
for  a  longer  term  than  the  members  of  the  other  and 
should  go  out  of  office  by  some  system  of  rotation.  Madi- 
son thought  well  of  the  New  York  plan  of  the  Council  of 
Revision  to  have  a  suspensive  negative  on  the  acts  of  the 
national  legislature ;  but  he  did  not  look  upon  this  as 
necessary.  Neither  Webster  nor  Madison  suggested  that 
one  branch  of  the  proposed  national  congress  should  rep- 
resent the  States  in  their  corporate  capacities.  Neither 
of  them  recognized  the  difficulties  which  arose  the  moment 
that  the  attempt  was  made  to  adjust  representation  and 
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taxation  between  the  diatinctively  slave  States  and  those 
in  which  slave  labor  played  an  unimportant  part  Web- 
ster's idea  that  sovereignty  could  be  distributed  was  new 
in  1783 ;  his  distinction  between  sovereignty  and  suprem- 
acy was  highly  significant.  His  proposition  that  the  su- 
preme authority  should  operate  directly  on  the  individual 
citizen  aroused  the  ire  of  one  who  signed  himself  ^  a  Con- 
necticut Farmer."  *  The  thought  that  a  member  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  Connecticut  might  be  « dragged 
down  to  Congress  "  and  subjected  to  fine,  impiisonment, 
and  possibly  corporal  punishment  was  to  him  distinctly 
distasteful,  not  to  say  abhorrent. 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  public  consciousness  that 
the  convention  which  was  summoned  to  meet  at  Phila- 
delphia, in  1787,  was  on  a  very  different  footing  from  that 
which  had  met  in  the  preceding  year  at  Annapolis.  This 
is  seen  in  the  letters  of  the  leading  personages  of  the  day 
and  also  in  the  fact  that  the  foremost  men  were  asked  to 
take  part  in  the  work  of  the  new  constituent  body.  Some 
of  them  had  been  members  of  the  First  Continental  Con- 
gress and  had  been  prominent  in  public  life  ever  since. 
Foremost  among  these  were  Washington,  Franklin,  and 
Dickinson.  The  presence  of  the  first  named  had  been  se- 
cured with  difBculty.  Washington  was  disinclined  to  re- 
enter public  life.  Moreover,  it  was  undesirable  for  him  to 
take  part  in  an  abortive  attempt  to  reorganize  the  existing 
government.  At  first  he  refused  point  bUink.  He  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  retire  from  the  presidency  of  the 
Society  of  the  Cincinnati.  This  body  was  to  meet  at 
Philadelphia  at  the  same  time  as  the  proposed  convention. 

>  Benurkt  on  a  Pm^hUt  tnUUtd  leme  bri^  ObMnaH«ni  .  .  .  5r  a  Cton- 
"  A  DiMtrtation  on  t/it  pOUleal  Union  neeOeut  rarmtr;  (PriaMd,  H,DCC,L- 
.  .  .  &yaC«iMno/PAitec((lpAte"vffA      XXXIT). 
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He  was  tired  of  the  intriguing  that  went  on  within  that 
society.  He  wished  to  withdraw  from  it,  but  did  not  see 
how  he  could  do  this  decently,  if  he  were  to  be  at  PhiUr 
delphia  when  the  society  was  in  session  there.  Madison 
wrote  to  Washington  repeatedly.  He  stated  his  reasons 
for  wishing  Washington's  presence  so  cogently,  that  at 
length  he  induced  the  master  of  Mount  Vernon  to  consent 
to  accept  the  appointment  eis  a  delegate.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  the  reverential  way  in  which  Madison  wrote  to 
him  and  spoke  of  him  to  others.  It  is  particularly  notice- 
able, as  ia  the  affection  which  the  older  man  exhibited  to- 
wards his  younger  correspondent.  Indeed,  it  is  in  a  letter 
to  Madison  written  at  a  little  earlier  date  that  Washington 
made  one  of  the  very  few  confessions  of  physical  weakness 
to  be  found  in  his  writings,  when  he  apologized  to  his 
junior  for  not  making  a  fair  copy  of  his  letter,  because  he 
had  a  headache.  With  a  good  deal  of  shrewdness  Madison 
proposed  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  general's  position 
and  influence.  He  thought  it  would  be  well  for  Wfishing- 
ton  to  put  off  announcing  any  decision  until  it  was  more 
certain  what  the  outcome  of  the  movement  would  be.  If 
the  convention  were  foredoomed  to  failure,  he  might  stay 
away  altogether,  or  having  accepted  he  might  be  late  in 
arriving.  The  news  of  the  appointment  of  Franklin  by 
Pennsylvania  at  first  gladdened  Madison,  for  it  gave  a  cer- 
tainty that  the  convention  would  have  a  presiding  otBcer 
of  dignity  and  prestige.  On  second  thought,  his  mind  wets 
filled  with  foreboding  lest  Washington  coming  late  should 
find  the  first  place  occupied  by  another  and  thus  lose  posi- 
tion in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen.  ■  He,  therefore,  wanted 
him  to  be  at  Philadelphia  from  the  beginning.  Among 
the  younger  men  to  attend  were  Madison,  himself,  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  and  Gouvemeur  Morris.     The  Constitution 
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owes  to  them  primarily  its  form,  its  phrasing,  and,  indeed, 
its  existence.  Besides  the  men  whose  names  have  just 
been  given,  there  were  others  hardly  less  noteworthy  who, 
indeed,  would  have  given  any  body  historical  distinction 
had  they  been  by  themselves.  These  were  Robert  Morris, 
James  WilsoQ,  George  Mason,  and  Roger  Sherman. 

The  consciousness  of  imminent  public  danger  and  the 
sudden  willingness  of  the  States  and  of  the  people  to  meet 
it  was  due  to  three  principal  causes :  internal  disorders  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  ;  a  threatened  secession  of  the 
southwestern  settlements ;  and  the  inability  of  the  existing 
government  to  provide  for  the  colonization  of  the  lands 
northwest  of  the  Ohio  River.  Between  1TS8  and  1787, 
the  country  had  passed  through  a  period  of  economic 
refidjustment  This  was  now  coming  to  an  end,  and  com- 
merce and  industry  were  beginning  to  thrive ;  but  this  fact 
was  not  recognized  at  the  time.  Contemporary  evidence 
as  to  actual  conditions  is  always  very  misleading.  The 
onlooker  sees  only  a  small  portion  of  any  field,  ia 
influenced  by  local  and  personal  considerations,  and  is 
governed  largely  by  his  own  immediate  experience. 
Statistics  that  are  accessible  to  us,  but  were  unattfunable 
by  the  voters  in  1786  and  1787,  demonstrate  the  truth  of 
the  theory  that  commercially  and  industrially  the  country 
had  regained  its  prosperity  by  1788  and  was  on  the  high 
road  to  it  in  1786.  The  organization  of  the  government 
under  the  Constitution  came  at  precisely  the  right  time  to 
give  added  movement  to  the  favorable  forces  that  were  al- 
ready in  motion.  To  the  men  of  1786,  this  was  imknowable 
and  unknown.  They  were  «  hurt  by  the  injustice,  folly, 
and  wickedness"  of  the  state  governments*  and  seemed 
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ready  for  almost  any  change.  They  were  hampered  by 
debts  and  could  not  see  their  way  clearly  from  day  to  day. 
Washington  and  Mason  were  reputed  to  be  among  the 
richest  of  Virginia  planters.  The  former  was  a  forehanded 
man  and  a  good  manager.  Yet  we  find  him  writing  to 
John  F.  Mercer  in  September,  1786,  that  he  ia  greatly  in 
need  of  two  hundred  pounds  that  Mercer  owes  him  to  pay 
the  workmen  who  had  been  employed  in  remodeling  Lis 
house.  Mercer  could  not  pay  the  money.  In  January, 
1788,  Washington  informed  him  that  he  was  so  straitened 
for  funds  he  had  been  obliged  to  put  off  the  tax  col- 
lector three  times,  and  unless  he  could  collect  something, 
he  must  let  the  sheriff  seize  some  of  his  land  and  sell  it  to 
discharge  his  debt  to  the  county.*  George  Mason,  the 
owner  of  one  of  the  greatest  plantations  on  the  Potomac, 
in  April,  1787,  was  obliged  to  anticipate  the  payment 
from  the  treasury  for  his  services  as  delegate  or  not  attend 
the  Convention  at  all.  He  had  nearly  six  thousand  pounds 
owing  to  him,  but  without  the  sixty  pounds  that  were 
obtained  from  Governor  Randolph,  he  could  not  have 
crossed  the  Potomac'  Virginia  was  honeycombed  with 
debt.  There  were  loud  cries  for  paper  money,  and  the  leg- 
islature yielded  to  popular  clamor  to  the  extent  of  allow- 
ing taxes  to  be  commuted  by  the  payment  of  commodities 
—  tobacco,  flour,  hemp,  and  deerskins — at  specified  rates.* 
In  South  Carolina,  the  planters  were  even  more  heavily 
in  debt  than  were  those  of  Virginia,  although  they  were 
rapidly  regaining  their  old-time  prosperity  as  is  evident 

1  WHtit^t  tf  WMhlntton  (Ford  ed.),  gcntealy  trMtad  "  lif  Uwm  who  «ved 

zl,  63,  ITT  nota.  hla  manef.    "  HadUon  Vmpea"  tn  Li- 

'Bowland'i  OMTf*  Jfa«»n,  li,96.    In  bnu7  of   CongnH,   zIt,  10.    Sm  >1k> 

m  )«tt«r  to  Bart.  Dmttdrldg*,  dfttwt  Or-  [W.C.Fotd'(]"l«tt«nor  JouphJonM" 

uge,  Vebnur7  36, 1T8B,  HadUon  wrltM  luaed  hj  Qa  State  DBputanant  In  1880, 

thatbgMiidahlindz^poandsuidwonld  pp.  138,  US. 

h&ra  paid  hln  Moiier  had  lie  Dot  been  *Bmtixg'tBtatvitt<iff1rf/Ma,ii,Xa, 
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from  a  study  of  the  importations  at  Charleston.  These 
favorable  circumstances  had  not  produced  visible  results  in 
1787,  but  they  were  there.  The  case  of  Thomas  Bee  ^  is  to 
the  point.  His  creditors  had  secured  executions  against 
him ;  the  sherifF  had  seized  his  property  and  had  sold  it 
at  one-thirteenth  of  what  it  would  have  brought  at  pri- 
vate sale  in  ordinary  timea  He  declared  that  he  would 
rather  go  to  jail  than  see  his  property  dissipated  in  this  way. 

New  York  was  rapidly  recovering  from  the  occupation 
of  her  principal  town  by  the  British  and  from  the  devasta- 
tions of  the  armies  in  the  near-by  counties.  This  growth 
toward  prosperity  was  not  realized  by  persons  living  there 
who  were  conscious  of  the  high  imposts  that  were  charged 
on  goods  imported  into  the  State.  A  nameless  writer 
in  «  Thoughts  on  Taxation  in  a  Letter  to  a  Friend "  that 
was  printed  at  New  York  in  1784  advocated  a  system 
of  direct  taxes  levied  on  sixteen  classes  of  persons  accord- 
ing to  the  value  of  their  houses  and  an  "  equivalent  tax  " 
to  do  away  with  whatever  inequalities  the  system  might 
disclose. 

In  New  England  the  distress  was  even  greater,  and  the 
demand  for  paper  money  and  for  the  passage  of  ktws  favor- 
ing the  debtor  was  so  strong  that  the  leading  men  found  it 
difficult  to  make  head  against  it.  In  Rhode  Island  the 
bonds  of  society  seemed  to  be  broken.  For  many  years 
that  State  had  been  the  home  of  paper  money.  Now,  it 
surpassed  its  former  excessive  reliance  on  paper  money  by 
issuing  it  in  enormous  amounts  and  forcing  it  upon 
creditors  and  upon  those  who  had  goods  for  sale,  until  at 
length  it  deprived  those  who  refused  to  receive  it  of  their 
political  rights.  The  governing  classes  in  Massachusetts 
were  able  to  defeat  all  attempts  to  issue  paper  money  or 

1  Ulrloh  a  ndUipa  in  Amtriean  AbtoricoJ  Btvitu,  zIt,  5W. 
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to  scale  down  debts  by  means  of  "  tender  laws."  *  The 
pressure  of  poverty  there  was  very  great,  and  the  General 
Court  tried  to  moderate  the  demands  of  the  poorer  people 
by  issuing  an  address  *  which  was  to  be  read  by  the  minis- 
ters to  their  congregations  on  Thanksgiving  Day.  This 
paper  contains  a  clear  and  detailed  statement  of  the  finances 
of  the  State  since  1780.  More  than  one  and  one-quarter 
million  pounds  had  been  collected  by  the  State  since  that 
year.  Of  this  ^830,000  had  been  contributed  to  the  Con- 
federation or  used  to  extinguish  the  state  debt.  In 
addition  to  this  the  towns  bad  collected  and  paid .  out 
^£700,000.  The  State  had  raised  more  money  forthe  public 
service  than  was  justifiable  in  time  of  war  and  in  the 
period  of  economic  disturbance  that  followed  on  the 
declaration  of  peace.'  Besides  this  campaign  of  financial 
education  by  the  authorities  many  among  the  well-to-do 
associated  together  to  refrain  from  the  excessive  use  of 
foreign  articles  of  luxury,  hoping  in  this  way  to  encourage 
domestic  industry,  restore  public  credit,  facilitate  payment 
of  debts,  and  promote  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  their 
country.*     They  were  well-meaning  persons,  but  if  they 

>  In  1T84.  forgetting  the  iMKoii  of  tha  nlnable  tnct,    Bm  alio  his  "  Hlstorleil 

put,  the  Hamwshiuetu  legiaUtnre  had  Sketch   at   the  Fiiuuioei  of  Uanadm- 

pnaaed  an  wt  Impming  datiM  on  Ucentad  latta  "  la  the  Publications  ot  the  Ameri- 

Tellnin  and  paper  for  dliohatglng  the  oan  Eoonomio  AMOoUtlon  lor  Hay,  1907, 
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nolee  ot  hand  and  then  repealed.  porta  ot  Haaaachiisetta  wera  only  about 

■  Jamea  Swan'e  Naiional  Arithmetle :  ono-foorth  of  what  thej  had  been  twelve 

or,  Obteniationi  on  lite  Finanea  of  Ma  yean  earlier. 

CommontscallA    of    JfoMacAuMfli  .  .  .  *  The  "Agreement"  with  Bignatntea 

bV  a  latt  Member  of  tka  General  Court  la  printed  In  Haaaaohnaett*  Hlstorleal 

(Boston,  ITSS),  pp.  3-0.    ProteasotCJ.  Boclety'a    ProoaaittTv*,   Second    Beriea, 

Bullock    callod    my    attention  to   tUa  Till,  40e. 
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had  Opened  their  purses  and  spent  money  freelj  at  th)8 
crisis,  they  would  have  done  more  to  further  the  welfare 
of  their  less  fortunate  fellow-beings. 

The  first  indicatioDS  of  trouble  in  Massachusetts  were 
the  attempts  of  mobs  and  riotous  assemblies  to  prevent  the 
opening  of  the  courts  of  law.  The  movement  was  not 
confined  to  any  one  locality.  The  people  threatened  the 
judges  at  Groton  in  the  northeast,  at  Taunton  in  the  south- 
east, and  at  Worcester  in  the  center  ;  but  it  was  especially 
in  the  western  counties  that  there  was  grave  disorder. 
Everywhere,  debtors  were  numerous  and  creditors  were 
pressing.  Popular  meetings  were  held  at  which  a  good 
deal  of  iufiammatory  talk  was  heard  and  fiery  resolutions 
were  passed.  At  one  of  these,  in  Hampshire  County,  reso- 
lutions were  voted  recommending  the  towns  to  instruct 
their  representatives  "to  have  emitted  a  bank  of  paper 
money,  subject  to  a  depreciation,  making  it  a  tender  in  all 
payments,  equal  to  silver  and  gold."  The  idea  underlying 
this  panacea  was  more  clearly  expressed  by  a  Connecticut 
man  who  advised  making  "a  bank  of  paper  money,  big 
enough  to  pay  all  our  debts,  which  will  sink  itself  (that  will 
be  so  much  clear  gain  to  the  state)."  ' 

The  Massachusetts  legislature  refused  to  act  on  these 
suggestions  looking  toward  a  scaling  down  of  debts ;  they 
had  in  mind  the  first  article  of  the  Declaration  of  Rights 
in  the  constitution  of  1780,  among  which  is  enumerated 
that  of  acquiring,  possessing,  and  protecting  property. 
The  malcontents,  thereupon,  proceeded  to  take  the  law 
into  their  own  hands.  They  decided  to  resist  with  force 
all  attempts  on  the  parts  of  sheriffs  and  constables  to 
carry  out  the  orders  of  courts  of  law.  Springfield  on  the 
Connecticut   River  had   been  the  abode  of   gun  makers 

■  Ubhj't  DUtrlitaion  of  Vott  on  the  Federat  C;anilllHt<on,  OS,  B6. 
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in  colonial  days.  During  the  Revolution,  the  United 
States  bad  established  a  manufactory  of  arms  and  an 
arsenal  there.  Within  its  walls  were  7000  new  muskets, 
18,000  barrels  of  gunpowder,  and  lead  proportionable. 
According  to  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled  could  not  maintain  an  army 
in  time  of  peace.  War,  actual  or  constructive,  was  always 
the  fate  of  the  frontier.  This  had  justified  the  retention 
of  about  750  soldiers  who  were  distributed  in  posts  west 
of  the  AUeghanies,  and  the  appointment  of  General  Henry 
Knox,  Secretary  of  War.  Recognizing  the  danger  attend- 
ant upon  the  plundering  of  the  arsenal  at  Springfield, 
RnoE  came  to  Boston  and  obtained  from  Governor  Bow- 
doin  authority  to  call  upon  the  militia  to  protect  property 
of  the  United  States.  He  did  so,  and  a  body  of  militia 
from  the  western  part  of  the  State  commanded  by  General 
Shepard  reached  Springfield  in  time  to  prevent  a  party  of 
the  disaffected  under  command  of  Captain  Daniel  Shays 
from  looting  the  storehouses;  but  it  was  not  until  a 
fieldpiece  was  discharged,  killing  three  of  their  number, 
that  they  understood  General  Shepard's  earnestness  and 
realized  that  he  was  in  control  of  the  situation.  Knox 
also  applied  to  Congress  and  asked  for  authority  to  re- 
cruit a  "legion,"  consisting  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and 
artillery  to  the  total  number  of  two  thousand  men.  This 
force  was  designed  ostensibly  for  service  in  the  Indian 
country ;  but  being  raised  in  Connecticut  and  Massachu- 
setts, the  soldiers  would  be  on  the  spot  in  case  of  further 
trouble  at  Springfield.  Neither  Congress  nor  Knox  had 
any  money  for  this  purpose,  but  the  Secretary  was  supplied 
with  funds  by  private  subscriptions,  and  a  few  hundred 
men  were  enlisted. 

Meantime,  Governor  Bowdoin    and    the    Massachusetts 
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legislature  bad  acted  with  vigor  and  success.  General 
Benjamin  Lincoln  was  given  command  of  a  body  of  mili- 
tia taken  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  where  dis- 
afiFection  was  least  With  them  he  marched  westward 
through  the  storms  and  cold  of  a  New  England  winter ; 
the  snow  was  eighteen  inches  deep  when  he  came  to  the 
towns  of  Hampshire  County,  but  news  that  Shays  and 
his  men  were  in  the  neighborhood  served  only  to  increase 
his  indomitable  resolution.  Lincoln  and  bis  men  surprised 
the  insui^nts  at  Petersham,  reaching  that  place  after 
a  nig^t  march.  Most  of  the  insurgents  escaped,  but  some 
of  them  were  taken.  Lincoln  asked  their  commander 
what  he  and  his  men  wished  to  do.  The  answer  was 
that  they  wanted  to  go  home,  to  which  Lincoln  replied 
that  was  the  very  best  thing  that  they  could  do.  The 
vigor  that  he  displayed  on  the  one  hand  and  the  leniency 
that  he  showed  on  the  other  brought  the  insurrection  to 
an  abrupt  ending.  Shays  and  a  few  more  escaped  to 
Vermont.  Those  who  could  not  get  away  were  treated 
with  harshness  by  the  General  Court ;  but  ultimately 
an  act  of  indemnity  set  free  nearly  all  of  them.  In  the 
coming  election  Bowdoin  was  defeated,  Hancock  being 
chosen  in  his  place,  and  a  year  later,  those  who  had  been 
('  out  with  Shays  "  and  their  sympathizers  formed  a  large 
portion  of  the  party  which  opposed  the  ratification  of  the 
new  federal  Constitution. 

Public  opinion  was  also  powerfully  affected  by  the  condi- 
tion of  affairs  in  the  settlements  west  of  the  Alleghanies, 
especially  in  those  in  the  region  south  of  the  Ohio.  Ever 
since  1776,  even  during  the  war,  there  had  been  a  con- 
stantly increasing  flood  of  colonists  into  what  are  now  the 
the  States  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  After  the  peace, 
this  stream  constantly  grew  in  volume  and  in  vigor.     The 
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Kentuckians  from  the  beginaing  recognized  the  authority 
of  Virginia  over  them,  but  the  Tennessee  settlers  had  been 
inclined  to  dispute  the  right  of  the  North  Carolinians  to 
rule  them.  By  1786,  this  had  been  changed  and  they  had 
come  to  recognize  the  legality  of  North  Carolina's  position. 
In  the  Treaty  of  178S,  Great  Britain  had  passed  on  to  the 
United  States  the  right  to  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi that  France  had  conferred  upon  her  twenty  years 
earlier.  The  Spaniards  were  desirous  of  putting  an  end 
to  this  privilege,  for  the  Mississippi  flowed  through  their 
territories  for  a  couple  of  hundred  miles.  In  1786  Don 
Diego  Gardoqui  came  to  New  York  as  Encargados  de 
Kegocios  or  Minister  to  the  United  States.  He  drew  up  a 
"  Representation  "  dilating  upon  the  inconvenience  of  this 
arrangement.  To  his  mind  the  Mississippi  was  in  a  way 
analogous  to  the  Tagus.  The  latter  had  its  rise  in  Spanish 
territory,  but  flowed  through  Portugal  in  its  lower 
course.  The  Spanish  government  had  never  thought  of 
suggesting  that  its  people  had  a  right  to  the  free  navigation 
of  the  Tagus.'  The  cases  were  not  analogous,  because  in 
1768,  when  France  divided  her  American  possessions  be- 
tween England  and  Spain,  she  had  made  this  arrangement 
as  a  part  of  the  general  settlement  The  Spaniards  were 
willing  to  go  a  long  way  toward  opening  their  ports  to 
American  commerce  if  this  servitude  on  the  Mississippi 
could  be  done  away  with.*  They  disliked  the  republican- 
ism of  the  Americans  and  did  not  wish  to  aid  them 
to  build  up  their  western  trade  and  settlements.  If 
they  could  not  close  the  Mississippi  trade  to  the  westerners, 

l"I«e  Fipan"  In  Huvud  ITalrBr-  Fonl'i  T%»  nnUed  Btatet  and  Sj^atnin 

■Itj  Library,  vll,  137.  IT»0,  pp.  7-16;  and  the  wrltiDgt  of  Jar. 

*iMpb>mat(o   Corr»*p<mdeaee  nf  the  Madlion,    JeRenon,    and    Wasbtagton. 

United  SlutM,  1783-1789   (WasUngton,  See  alw  American  BUtorical   Banttto, 

T  vola.,  1833-18H),  t1,  KSta-,   W.  C.  Tilt,  B-10;  lx,7iBiX,nT. 
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possibly  the  best  thing  might  be  to  include  their  settle- 
ments within  Spanish  territory.  Elusive  intrigues  were 
begun,  but  whether  they  amounted  to  anything  is  still  un* 
certain. 

The  divergence  in  views  between  the  dwellers  east  of 
the  AUeghanies  and  those  west  of  the  mountains  is  most 
noticeable  on  this  point.  Washington  thought  that  it 
would  be  for  the  best  interest  of  the  settlers  in  the  mid 
Ohio  Valley  to  bring  their  products  to  the  seaboard  through 
one  of  the  communications  which  nature  had  provided  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  States  and  the  western  settlements. 
Whenever  the  latter  should  become  populous  and  extend 
to  the  Mississippi,  no  power  could  deprive  them  of  the  use 
of  that  river;  why,  then,  prematurely  urge  the  matter, 
"if  it  is  our  interest  to  let  it  sleep"?*  Henry  Lee,  to 
whom  this  letter  was  addressed,  answered  that  Washing- 
ton's reasoning  was  conformable  to  the  prevalent  doctrine 
in  Congress.  The  Spaniards  were  willing  to  provide  the 
United  States  with  commercial  facilities  elsewhere  if  this 
right  were  given  up ;  why  not,  then,  he  asked,  "  agree  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  Mississippi?"  Those  who  were  en- 
gaged in  commerce  in  New  England,  New  York,  and  Phil- 
adelphia were  entirely  of  Washington's  mind.  John  Jay, 
who  was  then  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  fell  in  with 
these  ideaa  and  began  negotiations  with  Gardoqui  on  this 
basis. 

Those  who  proposed  to  barter  the  right  to  freely  navi- 
gate the  Mississippi  for  the  purpose  of  building  up  the 
commerce  of  a  few  northern  seaports  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  plans  for  improving  the  Potomac  and  the 
James  and  opening  roads  through  the  passes  of  the  AUe- 
ghanies reckoned  without  the  settlers  in  Kentucky  and 
>  Writingi  of  Wa$hiitgl<m  (Foid  ed.},  xl,  41. 
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Tennessee.  They  were  energetic  and  outspoken  frontiers- 
men^ ardent  believers  in  their  own  rights,  and  jealous  of 
eastern  control.  There  were  Virginians,  too,  who  argued 
rigorously  for  the  westerners.  Especially,  Jefferson  could 
hardly  find  words  to  express  his  detestation  of  the  pusil' 
lanimity  of  those  who  would  sell  the  right  to  use  the 
facilities  that  nature  bad  given  them  for  a  convenient 
trade  with  the  West  Indies  and  the  Mediterranean.  The 
Kentuckians  talked  loudly  of  secession  and  so  did  the 
settlers  of  Tennessee.  The  Virginia  Assembly  replied  to 
the  former  that  they  could  separate  whenever  they  saw 
fit,  provided  they  assumed  their  share  of  Virginia's  debts 
and  general  expenses.  Upon  this,  the  Kentuckians  drew 
back,  but  the  dangers  of  the  situation  so  wrought  upon 
Jay  that  he  abandoned  all  thought  of  going  on  with  the 
Spanish  negotiation.  The  suggestion  of  secession  aroused 
the  fears  of  many  people  and  made  them  more  willing 
to  consent  to  the  establishment  of  a  central  government 
that  would  be  strong  enough  to  curb  Kentuckians  and 
Spaniards  alike. 

North  of  the  Ohio,  there  were  few  settlers  from  the 
Atlantic  seaboiird.  This  very  fact  was  an  unbivorable 
comment  on  the  existing  confederation.  The  British  still 
held  the  valuable  posts  on  the  Great  Lakes.  The  Indians 
attacked  the  pioneers  as  they  fioated  down  the  Ohio  or 
explored  the  country.  The  dwellers  in  the  old  French 
towns  bad  been  harshly  treated  by  the  Virginians  and 
neglected  by  the  Congress.  The  Spaniards  from  south 
and  west  and  the  British  from  the  north  set  on  foot  in- 
trigue after  intrigue,  and  the  United  States  in  Congress 
assembled  was  powerless.  The  future  demanded  a  more 
perfect  union ;  without  it,  Uie  whole  western  country  might 
be  lost. 
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Helplessness  was  the  keynote  of  the  existing  goTera- 
meat  It  was  neither  respected  abroad  nor  obeyed  at 
home.  Interstate  jealousies  and  conflicts  and  intrastate 
disorders  were  the  rule  of  the  hour.  It  remained  to  be 
seen  whether  the  delegates  who  assembled  in  the  Federal 
GonTention  at  Philadelphia  in  June,  1787,  could  devise 
something  that  would  at  once  meet  the  needs  of  the  day 
and  secure  the  approval  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
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NOTES 

I.  OoienlBibUographr-  —  Geoi^  Bancroft  brought  together  an  im- 
menBe  mass  of  material  on  the  years  1781  to  1789  in  the  text  and 
appendix  of  his  Hittory  of  the  Formation  of  the  Qinstitution  of  the 
United  States.  This  was  pablished  at  New  York  in  1882  in  two  toI- 
nmes  aa  a  separate  work ;  it  forms  Tolume  vi  of  the  "  Author's  Last 
Bevision  "  (New  Tork,  1886).  The  most  important  portion  of  the 
ordinal  work  was  the  long  appendix  of  letters  and  papers  illostrat- 
ing  the  general  theme ;  these  are  omitted  from  the  "  Last  Eevision." 
The  text  is  written  in  a  more  restrained  style  than  Bancroft's  earlier 
volumes  and  is  therefore  more  8ati8f3ring  to  the  student,  but  in  places 
it  is  uncritical.  Practically  no  attention  ia  paid  to  the  influence  of 
economio  forces.  The  first  volume  of  John  Bach  Monaster's  Hi^org 
of  the  People  of  the  United  States  since  the  Revolution  (New  York, 
1888)  covers  the  period  from  1783  to  1790.  It  has  to  do  with  all  the 
activities  of  humanity  and  is  based  on  an  untiring  research  in  news- 
papers and  pamphlets ;  but  little  time  was  spent  on  manuscript 
materiaL  John  Fiske's  Critictd  Period  of  American  HiOory,  178S-89 
(Boston,  1888)  is  a  pleasant  exposition  of  the  &cts  given  in  more 
detail  by  Bancroft  and  McMaster.  F.  S.  Oliver's  .^lezander  Hamilton, 
an  Essay  on  American  Union  (London,  1907)  is  a  moderate  English 
view  of  the  founding  of  the  federal  government. 

II.  The  Shaya  RebeUion. — Geot^  Bichards  Minofs  History  of 
the  Insurr^ions,  in  Massachusetts,  In  the  Tear  MDCCLXXXVI,  and 
the  R^>eUion  consequent  thereon  Worcester,  1788)  was  written  when 
the  reaction  consequent  upon  these  disorders  was  strong.  The  vol- 
ume, therefore,  reflects  the  conaervative  view  and  is  somewhat  lack- 
ing in  charity  towards  the  insurgents.  Since  then  no  formal  detailed 
account  has  been  printed.  Joseph  Parker  Warren,  while  a  student, 
began  a  research  on  this  theme  which  he  used  for  his  doctoral  thesis. 
After  attaining  his  degree,  he  continued  his  researches  in  this  direc- 
tion and  was  on  the  point  of  publication  at  the  moment  of  his  pre- 
mature death  in  1909.  It  is  greatly  to  be  wished  that  some  one 
would  take  up  this  work  where  he  left  it  and  push  it  to  completion. 
He  contributed  a  few  documents  to  the  American  Historical  Review 
(ii,  693).  The  first  of  these  is  Shepard^a  report  of  the  engagement 
at  Springfield.  This  had  already  been  printed  in  the  Papers  and 
Proceedings  of  the  Connecticut  Yalley  Historical  Society   (i,  86) 
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in  cODneotiaQ  irith  the  article  "  Springfield  in  the  InsurrectioQ  of 
1786  "  l^  William  L.  Smith.  Among  recent  papers  on  the  subject 
are  those  by  John  Noble/  Dr  S,  A.  Green,'  the  Bev.  Grindall 
Be;nolds,*and  a  romarkable  disquisition  hj  Jonathan  Smith  read 
before  the  Clinton  (Mass.)  Historical  Society  on  September  14, 1903 
entitled  "Some  Features  of  Shays'  Bebellion." 

<  Ameitoan  AntlqaArlan  Boot ety'i  Pro-  *  Id  hi!  EUtorieal  and  Other  Papers, 

ceedingt,  OotobM,  1903.  1BS~3U. 

■HMaachuMtta  HlBMrlinl   Soclsty'i 
Praotedingt,  NoTomlMt,  1884. 
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THE   FEDBBAL    OONVBNTION   AND    ITS   WOBK 

Mat  14,  1787,  was  the  day  set  for  the  openiDg  of  the 
ConventioQ  at  Philadelphia  to  revise  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation, but  few  delegates  were  then  on  the  ground.  It 
was  not  until  the  26th  of  the  month  that  seven  States 
were  represented,  and  not  until  the  1st  of  June  that  the  active 
debating  began.  Those  who  had  been  prompter  in  arriving 
than  their  colleagues,  had  passed  their  time  in  friendly  dis- 
cussion and  had  come  near  agreement  on  general  points 
before  Washington  took  the  chair  as  president  of  the  Con- 
vention. Otherwise  it  is  difScult  to  account  for  the  rapid- 
ity with  which  the  delegates  decided  to  propose  a  plan 
that  contemplated  the  destruction  of  the  existing  federal 
organization  and  the  establishment  of  a  consolidated  gov- 
ernment that  would  be  national*  in  aim  and  supreme  io 
operation.  In  the  future,  should  this  scheme  be  adopted, 
the  existing  state  organizations  would  become  secondary ; 
the  individual  citizen  would  be  directly  responsible  to  the 
general  government ;  and  the  acts  of  the  new  legislative 
body  would  be  supreme  throughout  the  land.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  had  this  outcome  been  anticipated,  had  the 
state  legislatures  foreseen  that  the  movement,  in  which 
they  were  asked  to  take  part,  would  end  in  the  loes  of 
state  sovereignty  and  the  establishment  of  a  government, 

>  Id  1838  HadiMD  MUght  to  ezpUln  Mlld4tBd.    H*  got*  m  to  My  tkU  Ito 

awaythBDMot  tbowoKl  "nmtlonkl"  hj  tann"Datloiiml"  wunaedbaMBw  tkar* 

•tatlng  that  "the  t«m  «m  luwd,  not  In  wu  no  woid  that  mi  Biipl)caUalB"tb> 

contradlitlncUon  to  a  limited,  but  to  a  newamdnDtqneSjllani."    Detimw»l«f 

ftdtral,  OoTemmant " ;   It  wai  not  re-  HUtory  oj  Iht  OwiWilitttow,  T,  3M. 
garded  ai  sqalvalant  to  nnllmiied  or  oon- 
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federal  only  in  name,  not  one  State  would  have  accepted 
the  invitation  of  Congress  and  appointed  delegates.'  The 
scheme  formulated  at  Philadelphia  was  so  wise  in  itself 
and  so  masterfully  advocated  by  its  friends  that,  once 
before  the  voters,  its  ratification  could  not  be  prevented 
and  the  last  stage  in  the  American  Revolution  was  peace- 
fully accomplished.  The  delegates  came  together  intent 
on  remedying  the  defects  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
and  did  it  by  replacing  the  existing  framework  from  foun- 
dation up  by  a  form  of  government  that  was  new  to 
America  and  to  the  world. 

The  adoption  of  the  Ninth,  Tenth,  and  Eleventh  Amend- 
ments within  ten  years  of  Washington's  inauguration  went 
far  toward  revolutionizing  the  Constitution  as  it  came 
from  the  Convention  and  as  it  was  ratified  by  the  States  by 
placing  in  it  many  of  the  attributes  of  federal  organization. 
The  Ninth  Amendment*  prohibited,  or  seemed  to  prohibit, 
a  "  broad  construction  "  of  the  organic  law ;  the  Tenth  * 
expressly  declared  that  undelegated  powers  were  reserved 
to  the  States  or  to  the  people ;  and  the  Eleventh*  forbade 


1  b  Ui  blognphr  of  DonM  Wtbitar 
(p.  ITS,  ArMrtean  8t«tttm»n  MiiM) 
Heaiy  (Uot  Lodp  UMrtwl  that  In  1788 


■[ASTKTLI  IZ] 

"Tbe  (nniiMnUoD  fai  Um  Gmatltn- 
tlon,  of  oertkla  righu,  tb»il  not  bo  con- 
■traed    to    dsny    «i    dilpmnc*    othan 


might  wItbdnwBtwUL  TUai 
bu  kttnct*d  mneh  attratloD.  Ila  mo- 
cancj  bu  been  dsDlsd  by  D.  H.  Cbain- 
berlain  and  CharlM  FnaeU  Adami  In 
Mawchmette  Hlatorfeal  Social 'i  Pro- 
eetdiitft,  Seoond  Sarlea,  zrt,  161;  ztII, 
SB;  xz,  4TT.  Mr.  Adami'a  esMj  1>  ibo 
prlntad  In  hli  Audici,  Jfflitary  and  Dip- 
tomatie,  yi.  Caleb  William  Loring'* 
Ifittli/lealton,  Seeation,  Webtl«r'tArgu- 
meitl,  and  ike  Aimlticty  and  Tirifiaia 
Ite*otialame<mtldtredinrtftrtnee  tolha 
GmMinaHnmndhiiloTieall^  (HevTork, 
ItOS)  la  an  Miller  argnment  agabut  the 
mectumej  at  Lodga's  diatom. 


*  [Aanoi.!  X] 

"He  powan  not  delggatsd  to  the 
nmtad  Statu  by  ths  Conatltntlon,  nor 
problbltad  br  U  to  tho  Bute*,  an  n- 
aarvsd  to  the  Btatee  raapecdvelj  or  to 
the  people."  (Artlclea  IX  and  X  appear 
to  bave  been  In  force  trom  Nor.  8, 1T91). 
•[A>Ti(ii.M  XT) 

"Ihe  Jodleial  power  of  the  DnlteA 
Statea  ibaQ  not  be  eoDrtmed  to  extend 
to  any  inlt  In  lav  or  aqnlty,  oommeDced 
or  prfXMcnted  agalnit  one  of  the  United 
Statea  by  Cltlieni  ol  another  Bute  or 
bj  ClUiena  or  Bnbjeota  of  any  Foreign 
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the  suing  of  a  State  by  private  persons.  The  people  bad 
recalled  their  earlier  determination  and  modified  the 
organic  taw  so  that  the  question  of  ita  national  character 
became  a  matter  of  judicial  interpretation  and  legislative 
conflict 

In  reading  over  the  records  of  the  debates  of  the  Federal 
Convention,  one  is  amazed  at  the  slight  attention  paid  to 
the  history  of  early  confederations,  except  to  shun  the 
weaknesses  which  the  annals  of  those  leagues  plainly  set 
forth.'  The  historical  knowledge  of  Madison  and  his  col- 
leagues waa  great,  and  some  of  them  had  come  to  Philadel- 
phia with  synopses  of  the  sins  of  former  federations 
carefully  drawn  out  on  paper.  They  avoided  these  evil 
precedents  and  drew  their  inspiration  from  the  history  of 
their  own  time,  from  the  experience  of  themselves  and 
their  fathers  in  America  and  in  England,  and  from  their 
reading  of  the  political  theorists,  from  Aristotle  and  Plato 
to  Harrington  and  Locke.^     The  path  to  efficiency  in  gov- 


8t>t«."  (Proclalmedtobefaforea Jui.8, 
1708.)  Tula  ubange  givw  ont  ot  the  do- 
cIsloD  ot  the  SnpTeine  Coart  In  the  cMe 
ot  ChUbolm  vt.  Oeoigl*.  In  delivering 
hli  opinion  Jsntes  Wilton,  one  ot  the 
Botoolato  JoBtloes,  declared  that  the  prob- 
Ism  woB,  "  Do  the  people  ot  the  Unltad 
Stktee  torm  a  nation  f"  HIb  answer 
waa  in  the  affirmative,  and  the  Eleventh 
Amendment  wss  proposed  by  Con^reH 
and  ratified  b7  the  States.  Atter  this 
time  there  certAlnlf  was  ground  tor  atga- 
meDt  as  to  the  character  ot  the  Constltn- 
tion  and  the  govemment  eitabllthed 
under  it. 

BorUD  Alva  Konkle  has  an  Interest- 
ing memoir  on  Jame*  WU»on  and  l/i* 
Cotutitution  and  presamablj  will  elabo- 
rate the  theme  In  hla  biography  ot  Wllion 
soon  to  be  published.  Froteuor  Albert 
Bosbnell  Hart  contribnted  "  A  Wllaon 
Bibllographr"  to  the  Jamtt  Wilton 
Mtmortal  Volwm. 

I  Edward  Q.  Bourns  ezamlnad  thli 
sabject  moM  earelallf  in  the  Amerlcwi 


Hlatorioal  Anoetatlon's  BiporU,  1898, 
Tol.  I,  p.  23L  "  U  we  reonc  to  hUtory 
and  rsvlew  the  annals  ot  mankind,  I 
ondertake  to  say  that  no  Inatanoe  can  be 
prodocsd  by  ths  most  le«mad  man  of 
any  conlederale  government  that  wUI 
JoBtlty  a  continuation  of  the  present 
one."  Madison  In  the  Virginia  Batlfy- 
Ing  CoDTentlon,  quoted  by  Bonnie  on  p. 
337. 

'Proteiaoi  Archibald  0.  CooUdge 
brongbt  together  many  inteiesting  tiKta 
In  a  Btlmnlating  esmy  on  the  Theomtteal 
oitrf  Foreign  Elem»nU  in  tht  Formation 
of  <Kt  American  Cnuliluhon  (Freibnrg, 
1S8Z).  See  also  James  Harray  Bobin- 
Bon's  "  Original  and  Derived  Features  ot 
the  Constitution  "  In  tbe  Annalt  ot  the 
American  Academy  ot  Political  and 
Sodal  Science,  t,  303-243. 

There  are  references  to  the  New  Eng- 
land Confederation  In  the  debates  In  the 
ratifying  convsntioiu  (ElUot'a  DthaUt, 
il,aOi  111,133). 
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ernment  lay  clearly  in  the  direction  of  the  establishment 
of  a  single  political  fabric  in  which  the  good  points  of  the 
state  organizations  could  be  repeated  and  the  defects  that 
inexperience  and  idiosyncrasy  had  placed  in  them  carefully 
avoided.  The  trouble  in  the  realization  of  any  such  ideal 
'was  that  too  rigid  a  plan  would  certainly  fail  of  adoption 
by  the  voters  in  the  several  States.  To  humor  them,  con- 
cessions were  made  to  the  idea  of  federalism  that  made  the 
document  susceptible  of  different  interpretations,  especially 
after  the  adoption  of  the  amendments  that  have  just  been 
noted.  Had  Madison,  Hamilton,  George  Mason,  or  James 
Wilson  been  perfectly  free  to  formulate  an  ideal  government 
for  a  great  nation  in  which  the  local  political  organizations 
should  be  given  no  more  important  functions  than  those  that 
were  associated  with  boroughs  and  counties,  they,  or  any  one 
of  them,  could  have  produced  a  much  better  scheme  than  the 
one  that  was  adopted.  But  History  proceeds  by  compro- 
mise, and  the  annals  of  America  have  furnished  no  excep- 
tion to  this  rule. 

The  delegates  had  not  proceeded  far  in  their  delibenir 
tions  before  they  were  convinced  of  the  undesirableness 
of  giving  prominence  to  the  word  "national."  At  first 
they  substituted  for  it  the  phrase  "  We,  the  people  of  the 
States  of  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,"  etc.  This  so 
clearly  presupposed  a  federal  organization  that  later  the 
words  "  We  the  People  of  the  United  States "  were  used 
to  describe  the  parties  to  the  instrument.  This  phrase 
might  be  interpreted  in  several  ways;  but  the  further 
declaration  that  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  and  treaties 
made  under  it "  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  Land  " 
could  have  only  one  meaning.  Moreover,  standing  apart 
from  the  legislative  branch  and  the  executive,  they  set  a 
Supreme  Court  with   power  to  hear  and  determine  all 
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cases  in  law  and  equity  aiising  under  the  Constitution. 
These  phrases  made  the  national  judiciary  all-powerful, 
and  there  can  be  little  question  that  the  members  of  the 
Convention  so  intended. 

How  to  secure  the  supremacy  of  the  national  govern- 
ment occasioned  much  debate.  One  proposition  was  that 
the  national  legislature  should  have  the  power  to  annul 
state  laws ;  but  the  exercise  of  this  authority  would  lead 
to  dangerous  commotions.  Many  of  the  delegates  were 
strongly  attracted  to  the  establishment  of  a  Council  of 
Revision  like  that  of  New  York  under  its  first  constitu* 
tion.  It  proved  to  be  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  devise  any 
method  of  appointing  the  members  of  such  a  council,  and, 
moreover,  its  decisions  would  necessarily  take  the  form 
of  the  negative  of  state  law.  The  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution fell  back,  therefore,  upon  the  practice  of  colonial 
days  whereby  the  Privy  Council  had  declared  colonial 
laws  null  and  void  because  they  were  contrary  to  the 
constitution.'  This  had  been  done  on  appeal  from  colo- 
nial courts,  or  in  answer  to  petitions  that  bad  been  pre- 
sented to  the  king  as  the  fountain  of  justice.*  They 
determined  to  propose  the  establishment  of  a  national 
tribunal  to  decide  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  laws. 
State  and  national,  and  also  to  hear  cases  in  which  the 
representatives  of  foreign  countries  or  of  the  States  of  the 
Union  were  particularly  concerned.  This  mode  of  pro- 
cedure would  seem  to  be  judicial,  and  the  national  gov- 

X—of  on  JuttitbU  Foiaw  and  Vnxontti- 
tvUoiMl  Ltgiaatioti  (PhlUdslpUft, 
18B3) ;  J.  B.  Tbmyei's  "  Orljilu  and  Scop* 
*  On  tbe  genwal  (ubjeet  ot  M)p«aU  o(  tlis  Ametksn  Doetrloe  o(  Conitltn- 
(rom  colooial  ooarta,  •««  ka  exoeltiiit  tlonal  Iav  "  In  tb*  fidrwrd  Laia  K^ 
siticlB  by  Harold  D.  Hueltlne  in  Um  view  (Cunbrldgs,  18B3),  tU,  1»;  and 
BeportM  o(  tbe  Amerfcan  Hlitorlcal  As-  G.  L.  Bloonnt'a  "  KiglUb  Btatntaa  In 
MwlUloD  for  ISM,  p.  39S;  Chklmen'a  MtTjiMnA"  iaJohntSopUiuUjUBenUt 
Opiniont  of  Sminml  Lawyen  (LandoQ,  Btvdie*,  zzl,  tBl-4Bi. 
ISU),  1,  ler,  303,  Me-i  Brlnton  Con'a 
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emment  would  not  directly  anaul  a  state  law  and  thereby 
give  incitement  to  civil  strife. 

The  case  that  best  illustrates  the  procedure  of  pre-Rev- 
olutionary  days  is  that  which  is  associated  with  the  name 
of  John  Winthrop,  son  of  Wait  Still  Winthrop,  at  one  time 
chief  justice  of  Massachusetts,  and  through  him  descended 
from  John  Winthrop,  govemorofCoDnecticut,  and  John  Win- 
throp, founder  of  Massachusetts.  Colonial  conditions  and 
Puritan  ethics  demanded  different  laws  of  inheritance  from 
those  thatprevailed  in  England.  There  land  usually  passed 
to  the  eldest  son.  It  was  his  business  to  take  care  of  his 
younger  brothers  and  his  sisters  until  ofGces  or  husbands 
were  provided  for  them.  In  America,  in  new  settlements 
all  the  members  of  the  family  labored  together  to  clear  the 
land  and  work  the  farm.  It  seemed  only  right,  therefore, 
that  they  should  all  participate  in  the  ownership  of  the 
land  when  the  father  died  without  leaving  a  will  providing 
for  a  specific  division  of  the  estate.  Massachusetts,  how- 
ever, had  for  years  provided  that  the  eldest  son  should  re- 
ceive a  double  portion  ;  the  other  children  sharing  equally.* 
This  law  had  been  confirmed  by  the  King  in  Council  after 
the  establishment  of  the  government  under  the  province 
charter.  Seven  years  later,  the  colony  of  Connecticut 
passed  a  similar  law,  but  this  was  not  submitted  to  the 
king,  because  the  Connecticut  charter  only  required  that  its 
laws  should  be  ■<  not  contrary  to  the  laws  of  England." 

After  Judge  Winthrop's  death  in  1717,  hia  son  John 
took  possession  of  his  lands  in  Connecticut  and  also  of  the 
personal  estate.  There  was  a  sister  living  at  Boston  whose 
husband's  name  was  Lechmere.  For  some  reason  Winthrop 
thought  best  to  keep  all  the  property  in  his  hands,  from 
time  to  time  giving  his  sister  money.     This  arrangement 

1  JfawucAuMtlt  FrwioM  time»,  1,  tA, 
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did  not  meet  with  the  approbation  of  some  of  Lechmere's 
creditors,  who  caused  Winthrop  to  be  arrested,  as  he  was 
leaving  his  sister's  house  in  Roxbury,  and  thus  precipitated 
a  long  and  bitter  fight.  Winthrop  had  paid  no  attention 
to  the  CoQaecticut  laws  regulating  the  distribution  of  the 
estates  of  deceased  persons.  He  lost  suit  after  suit  in  the 
courts  of  that  colony,  and  the  property  was  placed  in  Lech- 
mere's  hands.  Winthrop  then  went  to  England  and 
petitioned  the  kingfor  justice,  claimingthat  the  inheritance 
act  of  Connecticut  was  contrary  to  the  laws  of  England. 
The  Privy  Council  agreed  with  him  and  an  Order  in  Coim- 
cil  was  issued  annulling  the  Connecticut  law  (February 
16, 1727).' 

The  next  case  arose  in  Massachusetts.  Boston  Common, 
July  8, 1728,  was  the  scene  of  a  duel  between  Henry  Phil- 
lips and  Benjamin  Woodbridge,  in  which  the  latter  was 
killed.  The  laws  of  that  colony  punished  duelling  with 
six  months'  imprisonment  or  less,  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
one  hundred  pounds,  or  corporal  punishment, — "not  extend- 
ing to  member  or  pillory,"  —  or  all  three  of  them.'  The 
successful  duellist  fled  to  France  and  died  there  without 
leaving  a  will.  The  property  was  divided  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Massachusetts  law.     His  surviving  brother 

>The    doanmentt    In    tha  WlnUuop  *  Aetof  ITIS  (JfoMaeAuieltcProiifiui 

CBM    ftre    prlQted    at    leogth    In    Uis  Lavii,  U,  130).    Thla  duel  led  to  •  ra- 

Colltetiom  of   the   HauacliiuettB   Hte-  vIbIod   oI   the   law.     In   1728,   It    wu 

toricalBocdetr,  Sixth  Sertei,  VI  Colonial  enutad   (ibid.,  11,  SIS),   tta»t  a  paraon 

Rteordt  of  Comuctiait,  vlt,  Ix,  App«n-  participating  In  a   dnel   ihonld  ait  on 

dlz;    Connectlont   Hlitoiical    Society'!  the  gallowi  tor  on«  honr  with  ■  rope 

CoUeelloni,    toI.     It,     "  The     Talcott  aroond  hli  neck  and  anSer  Imptiionineiit 

Papera."    The  latter  cltatloni  refer  to  for  twelve   moatba;    that   a   Chrlstlu 

the  caae  ol  Clark  d«.  TooMy.    Tbie  alao  bnrlsl  ihonld  tte  denied  to  the  peraon 

related   to   landi   In    Connec^nt    and  killed  In  the  duel  who  ahoold  b«  buried 

was  appealed  to  England.    The  Privy  In  a  trench  with  a  atake  drlTMi  throagh 

Conndl  In  ITlfi  rec<^ied  the  Injustice  hli  body.     It  la  to  be  noted  that  the 

of  their  action  aa  to  land  titles  In  that  act  of  1719  is  the  flrat  colonial  ei 

colony  and  decreed  the  validity  of  the  on  the  subject  ol  duelling. 
Conneetlcat    law.    This    decision     was 
not  to  be  retroacUve  and  the  Winthrop 
land*  wen  not  to  b«  disturbed. 
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laid  claim  to  all  his  lands  under  the  English  practice. 
Being  defeated  in  the  Massachusetts  courts,  he  appealed  to 
England,  and  the  Privy  Council  dismissed  his  case  with 
costs —  on  the  ground  that  the  Massachusetts  law  had  been 
confirmed  by  the  crown. 

Coming  down  to  a  later  time,  there  is  a  case  of  especial 
interest  that  arose  out  of  the  commercial  conditions 
prevailing  in  the  last  French  and  Indian  War.  It  seems 
that  the  brig  Providence,  belonging  to  Obadiah,  Nicholas, 
and  John  Brown,  had  been  insured  against  perils  of  the 
sea,  pirates,  and  British  cruisers  while  on  a  voyage  from 
Providence,  her  home  port,  to  the  Bight  of  Leogane  with 
liberty  to  go  to  the  south  side  of  the  island  of  San  Domingo. 
She  was  provided  with  a  "  flag  of  truce  "  to  enable  her  to 
enter  the  enemy's  ports.  The  insurance  was  effected  with 
David  and  William  McMurtrie  of  Philadelphia  at  the  rate 
of  twenty-three  per  cent.  She  was  captured  while  on 
the  voyage  by  the  British  privateer,  PoUy*a  Remmge,  and 
condemned  by  a  prize  court.  The  McMurtries  refused 
to  pay  the  insurance.  The  Browns  sued  them  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  got  a  decision  in  their  favor.  The  McMurtries 
appealed  to  England,  but  notwithstanding  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,'  the  Privy  Council  confirmed  the  decision  of 
the  Pennsylvania  court.  The  facts  of  trading  with  the 
enemy  and  of  insuring  against  capture  by  the  ships  of  one's 
own  country  are  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  course 
of  procedure,  the  residents  in  one  colony  suing  the  dwellers 
in  another,  and  the  matter  being  finally  decided  by  the 
supreme  judicial  authority  of  the  empire. 

In  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  for  Appeals 
we  see  a  supreme  court  exercising  effective  legal  control 

■  MInatM  of  mora  than  twenty  ap-  in  tlw  Brltlih  HoMDln  (Tnnseriptt  In 
pealed  caoea  decided  between  1T6D  and  the  Ubmy  of  Congreu) ;  among  them 
1766  ftie  m  the  "Hardwlcke   Papen"       thlaone. 
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throughout  the  colonies,  not  by  its  own  decree,  indeed,  but 
through  orders  in  council.  Its  functions  were  clearly 
judicial,  and  were  exercised  only  in  cases  that  were  brought 
before  it.*  It  acted  as  a  court  of  appeal  from  lower  courts, 
and  it  reversed  or  advised  the  reversal  of  the  decrees  of 
colonial  tribunals  on  the  ground  that  the  laws  under  which 
they  had  acted  were  contrary  to  the  laws  and  customs  of 
England  or  to  some  specific  act  of  Parliament.  It  was  the 
precedent  for  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  newly  modeled 
United  States. 

With  rebellion  the  American  colonists  no  longer  recog- 
nized the  authority  of  English  courts  or  of  the  King  in 
Council.  With  independence,  they  established  courts  of 
their  own  and  throughout  the  period  of  statehood,  the 
highest  court  of  each  of  the  thirteen  settled  these  questions 
for  its  State.  The  form  in  which  the  matter  came  up  for 
decision  was  as  to  an  act  of  a  state  legislature.  It  was 
generally  recognized  that  a  constitution  was  superior  to 
an  act  of  the  legislative  body  and  that  the  judges  in  in- 
terpreting it  were  to  be  guided  by  the  principles  of  the 
Common  Law.  The  first  case  to  arise  was  that  of  Josiah 
Phillips,  who  was  attainted  by  the  Virginia  Assembly  in 
May,  1778,  for  making  war  upon  the  people  of  that  com- 
monwealth. When  his  case  came  before  the  legal  authori- 
ties, they  disregarded  the  act  of  attainder'  and  tried, 
convicted,  and  sentenced  him  to  death  as  a  highway  robber. 

The  next  case  in  point  of  time  arose  in  New  Jersey. 
That  State  by  its  configuration  offered  peculiar  facilities 
for  running  goods  through  the  lines  from  the  British  store- 

iFot  u    tatensUiig   Rhadfl    lalutd  retosad   to  p«M  tba  miUDOB"  nsdw 

MM,  «M  Nbts  m  at  rad  of  Uw  cluqitu.  Uie  mot  of  attalodoT.    Protaaoz  W.  P. 

■  ProtOBsoT  St.  Ooorge  Tnck«T  in  hla  TVent  bu  an  Intemtlng  pspor  In  oppoal- 

edltioD    of  Blaclutone's   OomrmtUarUt  tlon  to  thii  dietam  In    ths   Ameri«m 

(PfalladelpblB,    laos,    rol.    1,  Appendix,  BUIoiieat  Btriere,  1,  *U,  — wltlk  abur 

p.  2B8)  atktM  pMittT*!;  that  tba  "  ooort  dant  nfennoM. 
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bouses  at  New  Tork.  On  October  8, 1778,  the  legislature 
passed  a  Seizure  Act  to  put  an  end  to  this  trade  with  the 
enemy.  Under  it  cases  might  be  tried  by  a  jury  of  "six 
good  and  lawful  Men  of  the  County"  or  by  the  judge 
without  any  jury.'  In  due  season  Major  Elisha  Walton 
seized  silks  and  other  goods  of  "such  a  quantity  and  such 
a  quality  as  could  not  be  purchased  in  all  the  stores  of 
New  Jersey,'*  alleging  that  they  had  been  run  through  the 
lines.  Two  men  appeared  as  claimants,  John  Holmes  and 
Solomon  Ketcham ;  but  the  goods  were  awarded  to 
Walton.  Even  before  the  jury  of  six  men  had  given  its 
verdict,  Holmes  and  Ketcham  had  applied  to  the  supreme 
court  of  the  State  for  relief.  The  case  was  argued  in 
November,  1779.  The  principal  reason  put  forward  for 
the  reversal  of  the  decision  of  the  lower  court  was  that 
according  to  the  "Laws  of  the  Land"  the  jury  should 
have  consisted  of  twelve  men  and  not  of  six.  The  justices 
of  the  supreme  court  were  not  at  all  anxious  to  become 
embroiled  with  the  legislature  and  put  off  making  any  de- 
cision in  the  hope  that  the  law  might  be  changed.  Finally, 
in  1780,  as  the  Assembly  had  not  done  this,  tbey  ordered 
the  judgment  of  the  lower  court  to  be  reversed.  Their 
opinions  have  never  been  found,  but  the  position  taken  by 
the  justices  is  clearly  seen  in  a  petition  that  was  presented 
to  the  Assembly  complaining  that  they  had  "set  aside 
some  of    the  laws  as  unconstitutional.**' 

1  The  fonn  of  tha  Uw  wu  imcuUu  Jeroy  (BorUnctoo,  IT.  J.,  1TT8),  470-173. 

In  that  It  prorlded  tor  Uw  trial  of  oMw  This  cue  hu  bwn  moit  esniullr  de- 

uUiug  oBder  It   beton   m   Jnrf   wbea  icribed  hj  Anttin   Soott  in  Amtriean 

dflnmnded  In   mooordune  with  ui  Mt  BUlorieal  Bmitie,  It,  UB. 
tb»t  had  bera  paued  in  Febroarr.  1176.  ■  Three  montfai  after    thia   decUloa 

It   waa  tbli    lav    that    anthoriiad   the  «aa  rendered  th«  l^ialatare  provided 

bearing  of  eertatn  olauee  ol  caoea  batore  by  law  that  a  jury  of  twelve  men  aboald 

Jnrlea  of  tix  men  Inatead  ot  before  the  be   impaneled  whenerer  demanded   by 

BHDa]  nnnbar.    Peter  WilK»'i  Act*  iff  either  partr  to  a  lolt.    Wlleon'i  AeU  if 

ITew  Jtrmg  (TimiKid,  ITH),  Ai^endlx,  Sob  Jertqr,  Appaodlz,  No.  riU.    The 

No.  T;  Suiiwl  AlUuMi'a  Aef  iff  JTew  owe  ot  Oomnonwealth  tw.  Oaton,  1783, 
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The  best  knowQ  of  the  cases  that  came  up  in  state 
courts  before  1788  in  which  the  judges  refused  to  acknovrl- 
edge  the  coDstitutionality  of  an  act  of  the  legislature  was 
that  of  Trerett  V8.  Weeden  in  Rhode  Island.  For  a  long 
time  this  was  looked  upon  as  standing  by  itself  largely  be- 
cause an  account  of  it  was  printed  in  pamphlet  form  at 
an  early  date,*  while  the  record  of  the  other  cases  remained 
in  manuscript.  Otherwise  it  has  no  more  importance 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  present  discussion  than  the 
case  just  described  or  the  North  Carolina  case  that  will  be 
noted  later.  With  the  constantly  increasing  mass  of 
paper  money  in  Rhode  Island  a  growing  disinclination  to 
accept  it  in  payment  was  seen  and  led  to  the  passage  of  a 
<<  Forcing  Act "  and,  finally,  to  a  law  providing  a  fine  of 
not  less  than  six  pounds  nor  more  than  thirty  for  any  per- 
son who  should  refuse  to  receive  paper  money,  —  on  convic- 
tion by  a  majority  of  the  judges  without  the  intervention 
of  a  jury.  In  due  course  one  John  Trevett,  a  cabinet- 
maker, appeared  in  the  butcher  shop  of  John  Weeden  at 
Newport  and  tendered  him  Rhode  Island  paper  bills  in 
payment  for  provisions.  Weeden,  who  had  received  town 
aid  only  a  few  months  before,  refused  to  accept  them  and 
ere  long  found  himself  in  court  The  information  alleged 
that  Weeden  "not  regzirding  the  Laws  &,  Statutes  of  the 
said  State  but  the  same  intending  to  break  and  make  void 
and  annul  with  Force  &  Arms  in  open  Market,  did  then 
&  there  presumptuously  daringly,  and  contemptuously  re- 
fuse to  take  and  receive  of  the  aforesaid  Trevett -the  Bills 

in  VlrglnU  iQTolTed  ths  Bnthority  of  a  umbly,  but  It  iom  not  appear  that  th« 

raaolTsof  theHooMof  Dalogateaot  Uut  queatlon  ot  the  consCitutlonBllty  of  Uu 

Sum  and  not  Mi  act  ot  tha  lagtBlatnra.  law  was  dlrectlr  inTolved. 
In  ITU,  In  New  York,  In  tbs  oaae  ol  i  J.  H.  Vamiun,  I7m  Ccm  qf  Trtvttt 

Butgan     n.    Waddlngton,     Aleiandei  againtt  Weeden.:  .  .  .  alio  Tht  Ca»e  of 

Hamilton  obtained  a  retdiot  oontrary  to  the  Judge*  ^  told  Covrt  (Pmrldenc*, 

the  pioTlaiaiu  ol  an  aot  ot  Ilie  itate  aa-  ITBT). 
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of  Credit."  The  case  at  once  attracted  keen  interest,  and 
tlie  foremost  lawyers  in  the  State  volunteered  their  serv- 
ices in  Weeden's  hehalf.  In  answer  to  the  complaint 
Weeden's  counsel  alleged  that  the  law  did  not  authorize 
the  court  "  to  impannel  a  Jury  to  try  the  facts  charged  in 
the  Information,  and  so  the  same  is  unconstitutional  and 
void."  The  court  merely  declared  that  the  complaint 
did  not  come  under  the  cognizance  of  the  justices  present 
and  dismissed  it.^ 

In  Khode  Island  the  judges  were  appointed  annually 
by  the  Assembly.  Their  refusal  to  enforce  an  act  of  that 
body  aroused  indignation  among  the  politicians.  The 
judges  were  summoned  before  the  Assembly  "to  render 
their  reasons  for  adjudging  an  Act  of  the  General  Assembly 
unconstitutional,  and  so  void."  Three  of  them  attended 
and  spoke  at  length.  Judge  Howell,  the  youngest  of  them, 
referring  to  the  language  of  the  summons,  said  that  it  was 
not  warranted  by  the  record,  because  the  judges  had  not 
stated  that  the  act  was  void.  They  had  simply  refused  to 
take  cognizance  of  the  information.  For  one,  he  declared 
that  the  penal  law  was  unconstitutional  and  furthermore 
asserted  that  judges  could  not  be  held  answerable  for  their 
opinions  unless  they  were  charged  with  criminality. 
Another  of  the  three.  Judge  Hazard,  stated  that  he  had 
favored  the  emission  of  paper  currency,  but  that  the 
opinion  which  he  gave  upon  the  trial  against  the  law  was 
dictated  by  the  energy  of  truth.  The  members  of  the 
Assembly  were  evidently  somewhat  disturbed  by  the  atti- 
tude of  the  justices.  They  debated  the  matter  and  then 
sought  the  opinion  of  William  Channing,  the  attorney- 

I  Hi.  neotda  In  Uie  Newport  Connt;  pl^nU  b;  Trevett,  "  dmilkr  iDformft- 

Court   House,   m%-m9,   pp.   281,  282.  tli)DS&  similar  PlesM  belnfuutde,"  were 

This  KM  communlckted  to  me  by  Mr,  likewise  diAmlued. 
jobs  T.  Nlghtlngftle.    Two  othar  com- 
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general  of  the  State.  He  declared  that  the  determination 
of  the  judges  was  conformable  to  the  principles  of  consti- 
tutional law ;  but  whether  it  was  or  not  there  would  be  a 
fatal  interruption  of  government  if  judges  were  to  be  re- 
moved from  office  for  a  mere  matter  of  opinion,  without 
a  charge  of  criminality.  The  attorney-general  and  the 
judges  were  not  recalled,  but  none  of  them  were  reap- 
pointed when  their  terms  of  service  had  expired. 

The  last  case  in  this  series  arose  in  North  Carolina  and 
turned  upon  the  same  point,  the  unconstitutionality  of  a 
law  of  that  State  providing  for  the  disposal  of  property  by 
the  decree  of  a  court  without  the  intervention  of  a  jury. 
In  this  case '  as  in  the  others  the  judges  were  plainly 
unwilling  to  antagonize  the  legislature,  if  it  could  be 
avoided.  But  in  North  Carolina,  as  in  New  Jersey,  the 
Assembly  refused  to  repeal  the  law  or  postpone  action, 
and  the  judges  thereupon  declared  it  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional. This  case  in  its  legal  aspects  resembles  the  others 
very  closely ;  but,  while  they  were  accomplished  iBCis, 
the  discussion  of  this  matter  was  going  on  at  the  time 
that  the  Federal  Convention  was  in  session  at  Philadel- 
phia. It  attracted  the  attention  of  Richard  Dobbs  Spaight, 
one  of  the  delegates  from  North  Carolina.  He  wrote  to 
James  Iredell,  the  leading  counsel  in  opposition  to  the  law, 
that  the  judges  by  their  decision  united  in  their  own  persons 
legislative  and  judicial  power  which  no  monarch  in  Europe 
enjoyed  and  which  "would  be  more  despotic  than  the 
Roman  Decemvirate,  and  equally  as  insufferable.*"  Iredell, 
replied  that  a  constitution  was  in  the  nature  of  a  funda- 
mental law  and  that  the  legislature  was  its  creature.     It 

I  B>y>Td  oi.  SinBlBtm,  J.  B.  Thafar  ■  Q.  J.  HcBm'*  Hfs  md  OiTf  ■■ 

glTH  tha  leading  poinU  of  thfi  0M«  in  dtnm  of  Jamat  IrtOitt  (Haw  T«ak, 
hii  Ciuei  on  OonfMiUtMMf  £oh,  Parti,      18aS),U,  UB. 
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was  no  part  of  the  judge's  business  to  serve  as  arbiters, 
but  when  a  law  is  brought  before  them,  they  necessarily 
have  to  determine  whether  it  is  conformable  to  the  con- 
Btitution  or  not.  If  it  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  organic 
law,  it  is  unconstitutional,  and  so  void.^ 

The  establishment  of  a  national  gOTemment  being  once 
conceded,  the  provision  for  the  Supreme  Court  followed 
as  a  matter  of  course.*  It  aroused  little  debate  in  the 
Convention  itself,  and  the  opponents  of  the  new  Constitu- 
tion in  the  ratifying  conventions  did  not  base  their  opposi- 
tion on  this  point.  Patrick  Henry,  from  his  reputation 
and  political  ability,  was  their  leader.  He  disliked  the 
establishment  of  a  new  state  in  place  of  the  existing 
thirteen.  He  approved  of  the  Supreme  Court,  but 
thought  that  the  grant  of  power  might  well  be  made  more 
explicit.  In  the  Virginia  Ratifying  Convention  the  ques- 
tion of  the  power  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  declare  laws 
unconstitutional  came  up  for  debate,  and  John  Marshall 
expressly  stated  that  if  Congress  made  a  law  "  not  war- 
ranted by  any  of  the  powers  enumerated,  it  would  be 
considered  by  the  judges  as  an  infringement  of  the  Con- 
stitution   which    they   are   to   guard.      They    would    not 

>  tbn  time  Ksw  Jersey  men  vho  hkd  that  the  Jndgea  In  HaMMhoaetta  bad 

bone  foremoat  parte  In  the  declelon  ol  declared  lawi  of  that  State  to  be  null  and 

the  caM  of    Holmea  <m.  Walton  ware  Toid   (Elllot'i  Dtbattt,  t,  101).    Theae 

memben    of    the    Convention :    David  men  certainly   knev  what    they    wara 

Brearly  who  had  glran  the  dedslon  of  doing  vhen  they  Toted  for  the  eatablleh- 

the  Bonrt,  William  Pattarton  who  had  ment  of  the  Supreme  Conrt  ol  the  United 

■ctad  as  eonnael  in  oppoefng    the  law  Btatee. 

of   ITTS,  and  William    Livlngiton  who  Dean  Trickett  of  the  Dlcklneon  School 

had  lacDTed  It*  modificmtloo  by  tlia  Ai-  of  Law  holdi  that  the  Convention  did  not 

■emb^.    William    B.    Davie   of   North  Intend  that  the  Saprenu  Coart  shonld 

Carolina,  another  member  of  the  Con-  declare  acta  of  Congnea  null  and  void, 

TentloQ,  had  been  concerned  in  the  case  becanae  it  gave  the  coDrt  no  protection 

of  Bayatd  vt.  Singleton,  and  Alexander  against  an  increaae  of  Ita  nnmbeia  by 

Eamllton  had  won  a  caae  In  New  York  legialatlon    ISorth    American    Beviea, 

paitly,peifaaiia,oathlBTerygronnd,    El-  Anguat,  190T). 

bridge  Geny  of  Haaaachoaetta  had  not  ■  Bobert  Lndlow  Fowler  dlacnaaeB  the 

bem  directly  concerned  In  any  aimllar  queation  of  the  origin  of  this  court  in 

eaae ;  bnt  he  atated  in  the  Convention  American  Lau  JCmifu,  xilz,  TIL 
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consider  such  a  law  as  coming  under  their  jurisdiction. 
They  would  declare  it  void." '  The  framers  took  good  care 
of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court.  They  provided  for 
their  appointment  during  good  behayior  with  salaries  that 
cannot  be  diminished.  Moreover,  this  court  exista  by 
virtue  of  the  Constitution  itself;  it  cannot  be  destroyed 
by  act  of  Congress,  but  only  by  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution.  It  is  conceivable  that  a  President  and 
a  Congress  hostile  to  an  existing  set  of  judges  might 
"swamp"  the  Supreme  Court  by  the  appointment  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  justices  to  change  a  minority  to  a 
majority.  Nothing  of  the  kind  has  ever  been  attempted. 
The  Supreme  Court  slowly  changing  in  personnel  has 
outlived  presidents  and  congresses  both  friendly  and  un- 
friendly. As  public  opinion  clears,  as  one  judge  after 
another  leaves  the  bench  and  a  successor  takes  his  place, 
the  mind  of  the  court  alters  and  the  rules  of  reason  and 
the  mandates  of  "the  law"  are  differently  applied.  Al- 
ways the  court  has  gone  on  its  way  performing  its  gyro- 
scopic function  of  keeping  the  ship  of  state  steadily  on 
her  course. 

The  Convention  provided  the  new  government  with 
ample  means  for  meeting  its  expenditures,  paying  its  debts, 
and  protecting  itself  from  attack.  This  was  accomplished 
by  authorizing  it  to  levy  and  collect  taxes  and  duties  that 
would  be  adequate  to  all  its  needs.  Some  reservations 
were  made  as  to  the  exercise  of  the  power  to  levy  money 
by  direct  taxation.     In  the  end  it  was  decided  that  this 

1  Elllot'a  Debatu,  Ul,  MB.    WrlUng  thkt  pnrpoM,  or  iBreetod  with  *  diBilH 

to  Madlion  from  P&Ha  on  nec«inb«r  20,  and    teptuvta    pgver."      BuUtttn    nf 

1T8T,  Jeffersoii  k&tb  hU  approTtil  of  tbe  Bureau  of  RotU  and  Lfbrarf  o/  the  Da- 

negative  contirred  on  tlM  Preildeat  irith  partmera  of  3taU,  No.  II,  Part  I,  p.  41S. 

one-third  ot  either  Houae;   but  itaud  For  Hamtlton'a  opinioa.  He  TKb  JVder- 

that  be   "ahonld   bare  liked  It  better  atttl,  No.IxztUI. 
bad  th«  JodioiBrT  beoo  aMOolated  tor 
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must  be  apportioned  according  to  the  rule  prescribed  for 
representation.  This  qualification  has  made  it  almost 
impossible  for  the  central  goveroment  to  raise  money  by 
direct  taxes  and  has  forced  it  to  rely  upon  various  forms 
of  indirect  taxation  which  are  more  easy  to  collect  but 
are  likely  to  prove  insidious  by  reason  of  their  Inconspicu- 
ousness.  Arming  the  proposed  government  with  ample 
means  and  giving  it  the  power  to  punish  delinquents 
through  its  own  courts  delivered  the  final  stab  at  state 
sovereignty  and  in  its  place  established  an  efficient  national 
organization. 

The  new  fabric,  being  in  reality  the  organic  law  of  a  body 
politic  or  state  as  the  word  is  used  by  international  law- 
yers and  political  theorists,  it  was  natural  that  its  frame- 
work should  closely  resemble  that  which  had  been  worked 
out  in  the  constitutions  of  the  several  States  that  were  now 
to  be  merged  into  one  political  organization.*  The  govern- 
ment, therefore,  is  divided  into  three  branches,  —  executive, 
legislative,  and  judicial.  Each  is  in  a  measure  independent 
of  the  other  two  and  endowed  with  strength  to  resist 
encroachments.  The  Supreme  Court  can  decline  to  recog- 
nize the  validity  of  an  act  of  Congress ;  the  executive  is 
in  control  of  the  army  and  navy  ;  and  the  legislative  branch 
by  refusing  to  vote  money  can  do  something  toward  making 
innocuous  the  action  of  both  the  executive  and  judicial. 
The  executive  and  legislative  branches  are  bound  together 
more  closely  than  political  purists  would  prescribe,  as  the 
President  has  a  qualified  veto  on  all  legislative  measures 
passed  by  Congress ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Senate 
sharing  in  appointments  and  in  the  exercise  of  the  treaty- 
making  power  possesses  important  executive  functions. 
In  the  distribution  of  these  checks  and  balances  the  makers 
>  8«e  UblM  at  end  ot  Ch*Lpt«r  zIt. 
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of  the  Constitution  achieved  phenomenal  success.  They 
were  guided  by  the  treatise  of  Montesquieu  on  the  «  Esprit 
de  Lois,"  but  otherwise  they  drew  from  their  own  esperi- 
eace  in  Congress  and  in  the  state  goremments.  In  the 
arrangement  of  detail,  many  differences  appeared  which 
time  and  again  threatened  to  wreck  the  whole  movement. 
One  of  the  most  objectionable  features  of  the  existing 
federal  system  was  the  equal  TOte  in  Congress  enjoyed  by 
the  smaller  States  at  the  expense  of  the  larger  ones.  In 
1776  and  1777,  when  the  Articles  of  Confederation  were 
under  discussion,  the  instincts  of  self-preservation  demanded 
united  action,  and  the  objectors  to  this  part  of  the  plan 
drew  back  when  secession  seemed  imminent.  Now,  they 
were  convinced  that  almost  anything  would  be  better  than 
continuing  with  the  Confederation  government.  Many 
people  outside  of  the  Convention  and  some  of  those  in  it 
were  thinking  and  writing  of  the  possibility  of  three  con- 
federations, if  they  could  not  have  a  new  organization  that 
was  acceptable  to  all.  The  delegates  from  the  larger 
States  declared  that  there  was  no  object  in  forming  another 
government,  if  in  that  the  smaller  States  were  to  hold  the 
larger  by  the  throat  as  tbey  did  in  the  present  one,  while 
enjoying  the  protection  procured  by  the  contributions  of 
the  larger.  Franklin  and  other  delegates  from  Virginia, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Massachusetts  argued  earnestly  for 
representation  in  proportion  to  population.  Franklin 
caused  a  resolution  of  the  Continental  Congress  to  be  read 
in  which  it  was  stated  that  the  equal  vote  had  been 
adopted  because  proper  statistics  were  not  available.  The 
discussion  at  once  assumed  a  triangular  form,  the  questioa 
of  the  representation  of  slaves  coming  in  to  divide  the 
interests  and  the  sympathies  of  the  delegates  from  the 
large  and    the  small    States.     Should   representation   be 
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ap[>ortioaed  according  to  free  inhabitants  of  the  several 
States,  or  to  the  total  population,  and  if  representatives  were 
apportioned  in  one  of  these  modes,  should  contributions  be 
in  the  same  ratio  ?  Elbridge  Gerry  of  Massachusetts  waxed 
indignant  on  this  point,  and  densanded  to  know  why  South 
Carolina  slaves  should  be  represented  when  Massachusetts 
horses  were  not.  Representatives  of  the  larger  States  be- 
came annoyed  by  the  attitude  of  some  of  the  delegates  from 
the  smaller  ones  and  suggested  that  if  the  latter  did  not 
yield,  they  would  form  a  confederacy  by  themselves  which 
the  smaller  States  might  join  or  not  as  they  pleased  The 
reply  was  that  it  would  be  just  as  well  to  be  subjected  to  a 
foreign  power  as  to  be  under  the  dominion  of  the  larger 
States.  The  only  way  to  maintain  any  kind  of  harmony  in 
the  Convention  was  to  postpone  discussions  on  critical 
matters  whenever  the  debate  became  heated. 

As  soon  as  the  determination  was  reached  to  establish  a 
legislative  branch  consisting  of  two  houses,  the  door  opened 
for  a  compromise.  Why  would  not  an  equitable  arrange- 
ment be  to  have  the  representation  in  the  House  apportioned 
according  to  the  number  of  people  living  in  each  State, 
while  the  Senate  should  be  the  representative  of  the  States 
in  their  corporative  capacities.  Another  suggestion  looked 
to  the  apportioning  representatives  and  direct  taxes  accord- 
ing to  an  artificial  number  that  came  to  be  called  the 
*<  federal  ratio."  This  provided  that  the  official  numbering 
of  the  States  for  these  purposes  "shall  be  determined  by 
adding  to  the  whole  number  of  free  persons,  including 
those  bound  to  service  for  a  term  of  years  and  excluding 
Indians    not    taxed,    three-fifths   of   all  other    persons."  > 

1  Tkl*  unagbouat  ftSsotad  tht  bal-  In  1800,  homvei,  had  tfaa  prsaldHtU 

■OM  of  pwtiM  In  th*  atitlonkl  Honw  of  alaoton  bsen  appoKloiMd  ■oooidlnc  to 

BepnaentnUvM.    Ai  »  rnla  it  prodncad  the  fret  pc^alation  Adtuna  wonid  hkTa 

ao  TiUl  afhct  on  piaaldentlal  alaottoai.  had  inora  Totaa  tlMn  Jaffaiwn  And  tha 
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Friction  between  slare  and  free  states  was  largely  done 
away  with  by  this  arrangement.  The  smaller  States  were 
placated  by  giving  each  State,  regardless  of  its  size,  two 
senators  to  be  chosen  by  the  legislatures  thereof.  At  first 
each  State  was  to  have  one  vote  in  the  Senate,'  but  suddenly 
toward  the  close  of  the  proceedings,  a  draft  of  the  pro- 
posed constitution  appeared  with  the  provision  that  each 
senator  should  have  one  vote,  thereby  destroying  one-balf 
of  the  significance  of  the  Senate.^  The  larger  States 
had  won  something,  but  their  delegates  were  still  restless. 
Their  susceptibilities  were  alleviated  by  providing  that 
money  bills  should  originate  in  the  House.  As  the 
Senate  was  permitted  to  amend  these  as  well  as  other 
bills,  the  arrangement  was  largely  nugatory.  For  the 
time  being,  it  served  to  make  the  delegates  from  the  larger 
States  feel  that  they  had  done  their  duty  in  protecting  the 
rights  of  their  constituents. 

The  establishment  of  the  executive  gave  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  to  the  makers  of  the  Constitution.  The  States 
generally  had  single  executive  heads.     These  were  termed 

fkU  of  tRe  FadanllHta  woald  not  hKTB  ewh  Btnu  wonM  Mnd  two  members  to 

occnmd  at  that  time.    This  aabject  will  tbe  SeiiKte  who  would  vote  per  eapila. 

be  eiunlned    In  a  lat«r  Tolame.     On  The    old     method    waa    inconTeaient. 

April  18,  1T83,  Congreaa  had  aaked  the  "  But  now  that  the  aeoatora  Tote  indi- 

Btatea  to  anbatltute  this  fatlo   tor  tbe  Ttdnallj,  and  not  by  states,  each  aiKte 

land  TklnatloD  provided  In  the  Artlclaa,  will  be  anzlona  to  keeps  (all  repreaent^ 

Joumalio/CbnffTtit.yHi.ltS.  tion  fn  the  Senate:  ...  We  shall  tfana 

1  Roger  Sherman    bad    snicgeatad   *  hare  do  delaj,  and  btuliieM  wiU  be  con- 

dnal  method  at   lefflBlatlug   parti;   b;  dncted  In  ■  fuller  repreeentaUon  of  tbe 

States,  parti;  b;  popnlstlon,  aa  far  back  states  than  It  hitherto  has  been.    All  the 

B«  17T6.    See   L.  H.   Boatell'a  "  Roger  memben  of  tbe  ConventioD,  who  bad 

Sherman  In  the  Federal  CoDventlon  "  In  served  in  Congress,  were  ao  lenalblfl  ot 

American  Historical   Aaeoclatlon's    Ra-  the  wlTaatage  attending  this  mode  o( 

porli,  1893,  231,  and  Us  Ltfe  of  Soger  votiag,  that  the  measnre  was  adopted 

SAerman,  oh.  rlli.  mianlmooal;.    For  m;  own  part,  I  think 

*CluuIeaC.  PInekne;  gar*  the  fol-  It  Inflnltel;  preferable  to  tbe  old  method, 

lowing  explanation  of  this  cbange  la  the  Bo  mneb    for  the  manner   ot  Totlng." 

Bontb  Carolina  Honae   of   Rapreoenta-  EUllot'a  I>ebalei,   It,  280;     The  quoted 

tlTea.    He  said  that  In  tbe  old  Confeder-  matter,  except  tbe  last  MDtanea,  b  In 

Btlon,  each  State  bad  an  eqnal  vote  in  Farrand's  ReearOt,  til,  XS. 
Congrees.    B;  tbe  present  Constltntlon 
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governors  after  the  old  colonial  designation.  Some  of  them 
shared  their  functions  with  the  legislative  branch  or  were 
guided  and  more  or  less  controlled  hy  an  executive  council. 
The  Convention  determined  upon  a  single  chief  magistrate 
to  be  denominated  the  President,  thereby  continuing  the 
distinction  between  the  general  government  and  the  States 
that  had  insensibly  grown  up  when  the  Continental  Con- 
gress was  presided  over  by  men  of  commanding  figure, 
like  John  Hancock  and  Henry  Laurens.  When  it  came  to 
defining  the  power  of  the  chief  executive,  the  task  proved 
to  be  by  no  means  easy.  Should  he  be  given  a  council  to 
advise  him  as  to  appointments,  and  how  should  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  other  heads  of  departments  be  se- 
lected, and  what  should  be  their  relations  to  their  chief  ? 
The  Constitution  authorized  him  to  require  the  opinion  in 
writing  of  the  heads  of  departments  upon  any  subject  re- 
lating to  the  duties  of  their  ofBce,  but  there  is  no  sug- 
gestion that  he  must  follow  their  advice.  Before  entering 
upon  his  duties,  the  President  must  take  an  oath  to 
faithfully  execute  his  ofiBce  and  to  the  best  of  his  ability 
preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  Whenever  the  Constitution  is  endangered 
by  foes  from  without  or  from  within,  his  power  for  the 
preservation  of  the  government  is  that  of  an  absolute  mon- 
arch. Notwithstanding  the  autocratic  power  of  the  chief 
magistrate,  provided  he  exerts  it,  there  is  not  one  word  in 
the  Constitution  limiting  the  number  of  times  that  one 
man  may  be  chosen  to  this  high  office.  A  wise  custom  be- 
gun by  Washington  and  continued  by  Jefferson,  Madison, 
Monroe,  and  Jackson  has  grown  up  limiting  its  duration  to 
two  terms  or  eight  years  in  all. 

After  the  principles  had  been  agreed  to,  the  whole  mat- 
ter was  referred  to  a  Committee  of  Detail  which  brought 
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some  order  out  of  the  chaos  of  resolutions  and  amend- 
ments. After  more  debating,  the  instrument  was  handed 
over  to  a  Committee  for  Style  and  Arrangement  This 
was  composed  of  W.  S.  Johnson  of  North  Carolina,  Ham- 
ilton, Gouverneur  Morris,  Madison,  and  King.  The  actual 
phrasing  seems  to  hare  been  left  to  Morris ;  but  he  some- 
times followed  suggestions  made  by  persons  who  were 
not  members  of  the  committee.  The  draft  of  the  Consti- 
tution when  it  reappeared  in  the  Contention  was  widely 
different  in  many  respects  from  the  project  that  had  been 
committed  to  it.  By  changes  in  phraseology  and  arrange- 
ment and  by  the  introduction  here  and  there  of  phrases 
like  "impair  the  obligation  of  contracts"  the  friends  of 
strong  government  accomplished  a  large  part  of  the  pur- 
pose that  had  brought  them  to  Philadelphia. 

Id  all  this  time  a  few  changes  had  been  made  that  satis- 
fied one  or  more  delegates  and  brought  them  to  vote  for 
the  instrument  as  a  whole.  Some  delegates,  among  them 
George  Mason,  had  greatly  at  heart  the  restriction  of  the 
powers  of  the  proposed  Congress  as  to  the  regulation  of 
navigation  and  trade.  He  was  also  interested  in  other 
constitutional  projects  that  did  not  win  the  approbation 
of  a  majority.  In  the  end,  therefore,  he  refused  to  sign 
the  Constitution  as  did  Edmund  Randolph  and  Elbridge 
Gerry.  Other  members  who  did  sign  it  were  not  enthusi- 
astically in  favor  of  it.  Among  these  were  Washington, 
Franklin,  and  Hamilton.  Franklin  stated  his  convictions 
in  his  usual  happy  phrases.  He  had  lived  long  and  had 
come  to  doubt  his  own  judgment  and  to  pay  more  re- 
spect to  the  judgment  of  others.  He  had  agreed  to  the 
Constitution  with  all  its  faults  because  a  **  General  Gov- 
ernment" was  necessary.  He  hoped  that  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Convention  who  had  objections  to  the  in- 
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stniment  would  with  him  doubt  a  little  of  their  own  in- 
fallibility. Hamilton  said  that  "no  man's  ideas  were  more 
reniote  from  the  plan  than  his  own  were  known  to  be," 
but  the  question  being  between  anarchy  and  convulsion, 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  chance  of  good  on  the  other,  he 
hoped  that  every  member  would  sign.  Opposition  to  the 
_  plan  had  been  largely  conciliated  by  the  adoption  of  an 
Article  providing  for  future  amendments.  These  might 
be  made  by  a  convention  called  for  the  purpose,  or  they 
might  be  proposed  by  the  Congress  and  assented  to  by 
three-fourths  of  the  state  legislatures.  At  the  time,  it 
was  expected  that  changes  would  be  not  infrequent,  but 
the  process  is  so  cumbersome  that  of  two  thousand  amend- 
ments that  have  been  proposed  only  fifteen  have  been 
adopted.' 

The  first  ten  amendments  that  were  proposed  by  Con- 
gress in  September,  1789,  and  declared  in  force  in  Decem- 
ber, 1791,  would  have  obviated  many  of  the  objections  to 
that  instrument  on  the  part  of  some  of  those  who  signed 
their  names  to  it  as  well  as  of  many  delegates  to  the 
ratifying  conventions.  These  were  adopted  so  soon  after 
the  organization  of  the  new  government  that  the  Constitu- 
tion has  practically  always  included  them.  One  of  the 
greatest  objections  that  was  made  to  it  was  that  it  con- 
tained no  bill  of  rights.  It  was  argued  that  this  failure 
to  provide  a  guarantee  of  popular  liberties  was  due  to 
the  reactionary  tendencies  of  the  framers  or  to  the  tact 
that  they  were  aristocrats.  The  real  reason  why  no  such 
feature  was  incorporated  in  the  document  was  the  belief 
that  the  United  States  courts  would  preserve  the  people 
from  executive  and  legislative  tyranny  by  interpreting  the 

I  B«niuui     V.     AnM'i     "  PropoMd      Seport  of  the  Amerlcui  Hi«toile»l  Auo- 
AiDMuliiiana  to  UiB  ContUtntloa  at  the      elktlDD  lor  1S06. 
Umltad  SMtM"  (mwIhk  toL  U  of  the 
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Constitution  in  the  light  of  tlie  Common  Law  and  the 
rules  of  reason.  The  absence  of  such  express  proyisioos 
proved  to  be  a  stumbling-block  to  the  general  acceptance 
of  the  plan.  In  the  administration  of  the  government,  it 
has  turned  out  that  the  scope  of  its  authority  has  depended 
mainly  upon  the  interpretation  of  the  instrument  by  the 
courts.  The  clause  authorizing  Congress  "to  make  all 
Laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying 
into  Execution  "  the  powers  vested  in  the  government  or 
in  any  department  thereof  has  been  expounded  in  the 
most  liberal  manner  possible,  and  has  given  the  Constitu- 
tion a  fluidity  that  one  would  hardly  expect  it  to  have 
from  the  mere  perusal  of  its  phraseology. 

The  last  clause  of  the  Constitution  declares  that  it  was 
"Done  in  Convention,  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
States  present"  and  that  the  ratification  of  the  conven. 
tions  of  nine  States  "shall  be  sufficient  for  the  establish- 
ment of  this  Constitution  between  the  States  so  ratifying 
the  same."  It  was  in  this  guise  that  it  came  before  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled  and  was  by  them 
transmitted  to  the  several  States.  It  was  a  most  revolu- 
tionary scheme  because  it  proposed  that  nine  of  the  exist- 
ing thirteen  States  agreeing  to  it  should  secede  '  from  the 
existing  federal  union,  establish  a  new  government  for 
themselves,  and  leave  the  other  States  to  shift  for  them- 
selves as  well  as  they  might.  The  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion were  indefinite  on  many  points,  but  on  this  one 
point  they  were  precise.  No  change  was  to  be  made  in 
them  without  the  consent  of  "  the  legislatures  of  every 
state." '     Nevertheless,    the    dangers    threatening   society 

1  Ht.  Sainael  B.  HotIsod  Intorma  me  *  Tbe  TUrteenth  Arttole  of  Conted- 

thkt  8.  A.  Otia,  ooe  or  the  UasBBchusetu  ermtion  la  u   follows:     "ETer;   lUts 

dalemtea   In  CoDtcreu.  relsTred  to  the  itakll  >bide   by  tbe  detarroiuKtions  ol 

eatsbliahmsnt  ot  the  new  union  u  equir-  tbe  united  stat«a  In  conftreM  amunbled, 

nlent  to  k  aeoeeBlon  Irom  the  old.  on  all  qaestloos  which  by  thl*  conleder*- 
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were  so  great  that  the  members  of  Congress  pushed  the 
new  scheme  one  step  nearer  completion,  by  transmitting 
it  to  the  States  for  ratification  or  rejection  by  conrentions 
to  be  chosen  by  the  people. 

Ratifying  conventions  were  held  in  all  the  States  except 
Rhode  Island,  which  remained  persistently  aloof.  The 
delegates  to  these  conventions  were  usually  chosen  by 
those  persons  in  the  several  States  who  had  the  right 
to  vote  for  the  members  of  the  lower  house  of  the  state 
legislature,  and  the  apportionment  was  the  same.  In 
New  York,  however,  the  Assembly  interpreted  the  word 
"  people,"  which  was  used  in  the  resolution  of  Congress, 
transmitting  the  Constitution  for  state  action  to  mean 
something  more  than  the  qualified  voters  and  gave  all  free 
men  the  right  to  vote  on  this  occasion.  In  some  States, 
there  was  a  keen  contest  as  to  whether  any  convention 
should  be  held.  In  Pennsylvania,  party  strife  between 
the  conservatives  and  the  radicals  was  very  bitter.  Those 
who  were  opposed  to  the  ratification  of  the  new  Constitu- 
tion probably  formed  a  majority  of  the  qualified  voters 
in  the  State;  but  the  call  for  the  convention  was  rushed 
through  the  Assembly  before  the  opponents  had  a  chance 
to  get  together  and  organize.  This  bit  of  sharp  practice 
was  unfortunate  in  that  it  aroused  a  more  determined 
opposition  to  ratification  than  slower  measures  would 
have  evoked. 

Ordinarily,  public  opinion  had  been  inclined  to  follow 
the  lead  of  Virginia  and  Massachusetts.  Now,  the 
smaller  States  realized  that  they  had  gained  much  more 


tioD  ftT«  BDbmlttsd  b)  them.    AnD  the  Im  mAde  In  uij  of  them;  nnlaai  mch 

Artlclea  ot  this  coatedentloa  sbail  b«  klWration  be  tgned  to  Id  KcongreH  ot 

iHTiolabl;  obaerved  by  eTsry  stmta,  and  tb«  united  itataa,  and  ba  attsrwardi  oon- 

the  union  shall  be  perpetoal;  nor  shall  firmed brthelagitUtoi-MoIeTfliyHtata." 
any  alteration   at  any   time   hereatlet 
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in  the  Federal  Convention  than  they  were  likely  to  get 
in  case  another  general  convention  were  held,  and  bae- 
tened  to  ratify  the  Constitution.  Delaware,  New  Jersey, 
Georgia,  and  Connecticut  ratified  in  December,  1787,  and 
January,  1788.  With  them,  were  Pennsylvania  ^  which  was 
the  second  State  to  ratify,  and  Massachusetts,'  which  fell 
into  line  in  Febniary.  This  gave  six  States  in  favor,  with 
only  three  more  needed  to  secure  the  setting  up  of  the  new 
government.  Maryland  ratified  in  April,  and  South  Caro- 
lina followed  in  May.  The  conventions  of  New  Hampshire, 
Virginia,  and  New  York  were  then  in  session ;  favorable 
action  by  any  one  of  them  would  settle  the  matter.  New 
Hampshire  ratified  on  the  21st  of  June,  and  Virginia  fol- 
lowed on  the  25th  of  that  month  before  the  news  of  the 
triumph  of  the  Constitution  was  known  at  Richmond. 

In  Virginia,  the  contest  was  exceedingly  bitter  and  pro- 
longed. The  opposition  was  led  by  Patrick  Henry,  who, 
besides  being  the  foremost  political  orator  of  his  time, 
was  an  adroit  political  manager.  He  was  ably  seconded 
by  Richard  Henry  Lee,  who  wrote  a  series  of  letters"  that 

1  The  dronmitancM  ol  Uu  ealHiif  of  Hlatoiinl    Boclatr's    Proetedingt,    tot 

tbe  PeniuylvftDiB  CootMitiiiii  wm»  ohkr-  1BNI-18G8,  p.  2»S;  Euu  lutltato'i  (M- 

scteriitlo  —  the  motion  beiDB  tnmde  In  laettoni,  xzzr,  81. 

the  Aasemblr  betore   the   Canatitatiou  ■  Obmrvation*  leading  to  a  FnlrX»- 

had  been  offloiftll;  Ittid  beton  tb»t  body.  omJncUfon  of  this  Syttem  qf  Oovanmunt 

Tba  Tol«  wu  mftde  possible   only  Vj  proposed   bf  the   laU    Cenaentitm  .  .  , 

keeping  two  members  of  the  mlnorit;  inantanbtrof  Lttltr*  fmrnthtFtdend 

on  ths  floor  of  the  booae  bj  physical  J'armcr  to  lAa  AqntMloon  (no  place  of 

meuie.    The  debatee  In  the  Convention  pabllcatlon ,  1TS7) ;  An  Additional  Nitm- 

«re  among  Ibe  Iwst.    See  J.  B.  HcHmatar  b«r  of  LttUrt  from  tho  Federal  Farmer 

•Jid  F.  D.  Stone,  Petmt^loania  and  t^  (o    (A«    IhpuWean  .  .  .  eaiealatad    to 

Ftdtral  ContlUvUon,  ITST-ITW  (Phila-  lUtulraU   and   SuppoH   (Ae  Prtneiplf 

delphia,  1888).  and  PotUionn  laid  damtalhspraoscUiiir 

*Debatat    and    ProeeedingM  in    tha  Lcfigri  (no  place,  1788). 
Contention   of   the    Commomoeidlh   of  jhe  blstoi?  ol    tbe  ConitltDtlaD  in 

Itatiaehtuetti,     17M     (Boston,     181(6).  Vltginialiadmlnbly  eettortli  in  aeeries 

This  is  the  third  edition  of  the  debate*  of  letten  printed  In  tbe  Pnmtdtngt  at 

at  this  oonrentlon  and  the  most  naetnl.  the  MawianbiiMitte  Blttorlnl  Sooletj  for 

Bee  also  8.  B.  Harding's "  Federal  Con-  i803.    TbeM    were    nalbeted    by    Mr. 

Htltntion   In.  Hauachnsetts "    {Harvard  Worthington  C.  Ford  mainly  (ram  the 

instoricaJ    Studiei,   No.    li) ;    Dr.    Bel-  Ajes  In  the  StatA  Department, 
knap's    "  MInntes "    In    Hauachneetti 
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had  a  great  vogue,  and  are  still  useful  as  containing  an 
admirable  statement  of  the  objections  to  the  proposed  or- 
ganic law.  Edmund  Randolph  and  George  Mason  also 
gave  effective  assistance.  Henry's  principal  objection 
comes  out  in  the  first  speech  that  he  made  in  the  conven- 
tion. The  proposed  government,  he  declared,  would  be  an 
''  utter  annihilation  of  the  most  solemn  engagements  of  the 
states  —  a  proposal  of  establishing  nine  states  into  a  confed- 
eracy, to  the  eventual  exclusion  of  four  states."  He  referred 
to  the  awful  magnitude  of  the  dangers  that  must  have  been 
borne  in  upon  the  minds  of  the  members  of  the  Federal 
Convention  to  induce  them  to  propose  an  entire  alteration 
of  government.  « I  am  sure,"  he  said,  <'  they  were  fully 
impressed  with  the  necessity  of  forming  a  great  consoli- 
dated government,  instead  of  a  confederation.  That  this 
is  a  consolidated  government  is  demonstrably  clear ;  and 
the  danger  of  such  a  government  is,  to  my  mind,  very 
striking.  .  .  .  What  right  had  they  to  say.  We,  the  people  f 
.  .  .  Who  authorized  them  to  speak  the  language  of, 
We,  the  people,  instead  of.  We,  the  ttatea  f  States  are  the 
characteristics  and  the  soul  of  a  confederation.  If  the 
states  be  not  the  agents  of  this  compact,  it  must  be  one 
great,  consolidated,  national  government,  of  the  people  of 
all  the  states."  ^  Richard  Henry  I«e  in  his  first  "Letter" 
asserted  that  the  proposed  plan  appeared  « to  be  partly 
federal,  but  principally  however,  calculated  ultimately  to 
make  the  states  one  consolidated  government."  He  thought 
that  such  a  "  compleat  consolidating  plan  "  deserved  to  be 
carefully  considered  by  every  American  because  if  it  proved 
to  be  impracticable  its  adoption  would  be  a  fatal  error. 
As  to  the  details  of  this  scheme,  Lee  thought  that  the' gen- 
eral government,  so  for  as  the  executive  was  concerned, 

1  BUlof*  IkbtU*,  lU,  31, 22. 
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would  '•  have  a  strong  teadency  to  aristocracy,  or  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  few."  The  judicial  department  especially 
troubled  him,  for  powers  were  improperly  blended  in  the 
hands  of  the  same  men, — since  the  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  were  to  administer  both  law  and  equity.  In  the 
fourth  "  Letter,"  Lee  turned  to  a  new  subject,  observing  that 
"when  the  people  shall  adopt  the  proposed  constitution  it 
will  be  their  last  and  supreme  act,"  since  it  will  be  adopted 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  wherever  this  Con- 
stitution «  shall  be  incompatible  with  the  ancient  customs, 
rights,  the  laws  or  the  constitutions  heretofore  established  in 
the  United  States,  it  will  entirety  abolish  them  and  do  them 
away  —  "  and  so  would  the  laws  of  the  new  government.' 
James  Madison  '  and  John  Marshall  spoke  most  effec- 
tively for  the  Constitution  in  the  convention,  but  had 
not  Washington  come  to  their  aid,  their  efforts  might 
have  been  fruitless.  A  little  earlier  he  had  written  to 
the  governor  of  Maryland'  that  he  favored  the  Consti- 
tution and  that  all  reports  to  the  contrary  were  false. 
The  hesitation  of  Georgia  filled  him  with  anger ;  he 
thought  that  the  necessity  of  a  general  government  was 
80  urgent  that  its  opponents  must  be  wicked  or  insane.* 
The  ratification  by  New  Hampshire  in  June,  1778,  gave 
life  to  the  new  Constitution,  but  the  Union  would  have 
made  a  sorry  figure  had  not  New  York  joined  those  States 
which  found  shelter  under  the  "New  Roof,"  to  repeat  the 
phraseology  of  that  day. 

I B.  H.  Le^a  Ob*eraatUmt  .  . .  In  . .  .  ■  Writingt  of  Wii*hington  (Fori  ed.). 

Letlw^  from  the  Federal  Farmer,  8,  10,  xl,  244.    B,  C  Stalner  haa  two  stticlea 

19,  29.  on  the  Constitution  !n  Haryluid  in  tba 

*  Aniwerlng  Henrf  aod  otber  objeo-  American  HUtorieal  A«Dieu,  v. 

ton,  HkdiBon  Bald,  "  With  respect  to  con-  *  WaahloKton  to  Henry  Knoi,  Jtuiuirr 

Terting  the  confederation  to  a  complete  10,  ITSb;  to  Samuel  Powell,  January  IT, 

conaolldatloD,   I  think   no   snch   coose-  1T8B  ("Spaikl  Hi8.,"  No.  6B,  fo.S6,88). 
qaenoe  will   follow  from  the  Coaitltn- 
tioa."    EUlofB  Debatea,  til,  34. 
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Nowhere  had  the  contest  been  keener  than  in  New  York. 
That  State  was  then  divided  between  an  agricultural  in- 
terior and  a  small  but  rich  and  populous  commercial  dis- 
trict on  tide  water.  The  merchants  and  men  of  settled 
fortunes  and  the  professional  men  living  in  New  York 
City  and  the  immediate  neighborhood  favored  ratification; 
but  when  the  convention  met,  their  delegates  found  them- 
selves confronted  by  a  large  majority.  For  some  time  it 
seemed  almost  impossible  to  make  any  headway  against 
the  opposition.  In  Alexander  Hamilton  and  John  Jay,  the 
Constitution  found  its  ablest  defenders.  With  Madison, 
they  had  already  written  a  series  of  expository  papers  that 
were  gathered  into  one  volume  under  the  name  of  "The 
Federalist."  i  These  still  form  the  best  commentary  on 
the  principles  of  government  that  underlie  the  American 
commonwealth.  Hamilton's  speeches  in  the  New  York  rati- 
fying convention  do  not  ring  so  true  as  his  papers  in  this 
series.  His  hearers  knew  that  he  looked  upon  the  new 
instrument  as  a  worthless  fabric  and  was  befriending  it 
only  because  it  was  the  one  thing  that  stood  between  them 
and  anarchy.  Probably  his  arguments  and  those  of  Jay 
and  Robert  R.  Livingston  and  of  others  who  sided  with 
them  produced  little  effect  upon  the  members  of  the  ma- 
jority, who  were  ably  led  by  Melancthon  Smith  and  John 
Lansing,  Jr.  The  ratifications  of  New  Hampshire  and  Vir- 
ginia placed  New  York  in  a  difficult  position,  for  if  she 
stayed  out,  she  would  have  New  England  on  the  one  side 
and  the  Delaware  States  on  the  other,  and  even  with  her 
remarkable  position,  she  might  and  probably  would  lose 
a  large  part  of  her  commerce.     Massachusetts  and  some 

1  On  the  ftathorabip  at  the  differant  Lodip  in  the  lotrodactloQ  to  bU  edition 
papen,  tee  Edmrd  O.  Boame  In  AmeH-  ol  The  FeAeratM  which  lorma  a  supple- 
can  Htttorleal  Seviea,  0,  443;  Pkal  meaiMrj  volam»  to  t^  Writings  nf  AleX' 
Leiceiter   Ford   in  f&id.,  ii,   876 ;    Mid  ander  HamiUoti. 
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other  States  had  proposed  ameDdments  while  ratifying 
the  instrument  as  it  stood.  Would  it  not  be  well  for 
New  York  to  do  the  same,  or  why  should  not  her  ratifica- 
tion be  condidonal  upon  the  adoption  of  amendments  by 
the  new  government  when  it  was  organized?  Hamilton 
consulted  Madison  as  to  the  possibility  of  this  being  done 
and  received  from  him  a  distinct  statement  of  opinion 
that  the  Constitution  must  be  ratiSed  or  rejected  as  it 
stood,  and  that  a  State  which  had  once  ratified  could  not 
constitutionally  secede.^  Suddenly,  without  any  apparent 
reason.  Smith  and  Lansing  abandoned  their  attitude  of 
unreconcilable  opposition.  They  announced  their  willing- 
ness to  ratify  the  Constitution  with  suggested  amend- 
ments. Enough  of  their  followers  swung  into  line  to 
carry  the  day.  There  were  now  eleven  of  the  thirteen 
States  within  the  Union,  North  Carolina  and  Rhode  Island 
alone  remaining  aloof. 

It  has  been  said  that  if  one  should  draw  a  line  parallel 
to  the  Seacoast  and  fifty  miles  inland  from  it,  that  one 
side  would  "  pretty  accurately  " '  represent  the  Federalist 
area  whence  came  the  friends  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
other   the   more   democratic  portions  of   the  community 

■  TliMa  Iatt«n  ai*  printed  in  John  C.  the  latter  u  printed  I>r  J.  C  HMnllton 

HkmUtoD't  Work*  of  AlKtander  Bamii-  tlut  It  wonld  be  well  to  find  lome  other 

lOM  (f,  46tl).    Ai  the  datei  ^7en  to  the  beali  for  ergnment. 
letten  do  not  oorreepond  with  the  alin»-  ■  Theee  qoslitylng  wotdt  are  used  by 

nao,   Hr.    QaUUnl    Hnnt   moat  kindlj  PcoImbot  B.  P.  Smith  In  bla  "  Hovament 

■earohad  the  Hnnllton  Paper*  and  the  Towards  a  Second  ConitltnUonal  Con- 

MadiaoB  Papen  at  Wathlngton  for  them,  TsnUon  In  1TB8  "  In  Jameson's  Btayt  In 

Uadlaon's  latter  Is  not  there,  and  HamU-  tAa  OonttitutSonid  Biitury  of  (A<  Utdud 

ton'*  la  without  month  or  year.    It  li  Slulet,  9T.     PioteaM>r   Orln   G.  Llbbj, 

Iwlonad    la    Hadleon'a    writing;    "  h..  oonunentfng  npon  thli,  deelaiea  that  It 

Hamilton,  1TS8,  ipeolal    TMarratlon  of  this  bad  been  correot,  the  Conititntioa 

right  to  eeoede."    IfonoTer,  the  repotts  "  wonld    have    been    rejected    In    New 

of  the  debatea  of  the  New  Tork  iBtiffiog  Hsmpablre,  MaMacbneetta,  Virginia,  and 

eonventloa  do  not  beat  oat  J.  C  Hunll-  Oeorjila"   ("  Oeograpblcal   IMstrlbatioa 

loa'a  ■MBftloB  tbat  Hadlwin's  letter  waa  ot  Vote  on  the  ConatltntliHi "  In  the  Ant 

read  la  tba  CoaveaUon  and  that  a  abort  Utin  of  the   Untvtniljf  qf   mioontte, 

time  thereafter  the  Conatltntlon  waa  on-  EooDomles  and    matoir  Seilaa,  toL  1, 

oondltlonallj  ratified.    There  la  so  mneh  Ifo.  1,  pp.  3,  4^. 
donbt  aato  the  genninenaai  of  the  teitol 
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where  its  opponents  dwelt.  The  favorers  of  the  plan  were 
the  commercial  classes,  those  who  lived  on  settled  incomes 
and  the  men  of  education ;  these  for  the  most  part  resided 
to  the  eastward  of  this  line.  Westward  were  the  frontier 
settlements,  the  regions  devoted  mainly  to  agriculture  and 
the  homes  of  the  more  recent  immigrants  from  Europe. 
There  were  exceptions  to  this  rule  as,  for  instance,  the 
settlers  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia  and  in  western  Mary- 
land and  Pennsylvania.  The  people  of  these  sections 
favored  the  Constitution,  and  without  their  aid  it  would 
cot  have  been  ratified  in  1788.  The  settlers  in  what  is 
now  West  Virginia  also  generally  favored  the  ratification 
of  the  Constitution,  but  those  in  the  district  that  later 
became  the  State  of  Kentucky  were  opposed  to  it,  not  be- 
cause they  feared  its  aristocratic  tendencies,  but  because 
they  were  convinced  that  the  government  which  would  be 
established  under  it  would  surrender  to  Spain  the  free 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi  in  exchange  for  commercial 
privileges. 

The  ratification  of  the  Constitution  by  nine  States 
brought  the  question  of  the  new  government  once  more 
before  the  expiring  Congress  of  the  Confederation,  as  ar- 
rangements must  be  made  for  the  election  of  the  President 
and  the  members  of  the  new  Congress  and  place  and  time 
fixed  for  the  inauguration.  The  debates  lasted  for  several 
days  and  were  quite  animated ;  but  did  not  turn  at  all 
upon  whether  the  old  Congress  should  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  new  government  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation  or  should  be 
faithful  to  their  obligations  to  North  Carolina  and  Rhode 
Island.  The  only  question  that  interested  them  was 
whether  New  York,  Philadelphia,  or  some  more  southern 
town  should  be  the  temporary  capital  of  the  new  United 
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States.  Finally,  the  argument  of  the  ezpeDsiveness  of 
a  removal  from  New  York  prevailed,  and  it  was  decided 
to  hold  the  elections  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  January, 
1788,  "and  that  the  first  Wednesday  in  March  next  be 
the  time,  and  the  present  seat  of  Congress  the  place,  for 
commencing  proceedings  under  the  said  constitution.'* 
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I.  Kbllogrtphy.  —  Jonathan  Elliot's  Debaiea,  Retolutiont,  atid 
other  Proceedings  in  Convention,  on  the  Adoption  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution cu  recommended  by  the  General  Convention  at  PhOadelphia 
<3  vols.,  Washington,  1827-1830),  is  the  standaid  authority.  A 
auppletnentary  volume  entitled  Jo^tmal  and  Debates  of  the  F&ieral 
Chnvention,  with  the  Constitution,  etc,  waa  published  in  1830  as 
volume  iv.  A  "  second  edition  "  with  considerable  additions  was 
printed  at  Washington  in  1836.  This  second  edition  includes  a 
fifth  volume,  published  in  1845,  with  the  following  title:  De- 
bates on  the  Adoption  of  the  Federal  ConatitvUoR .  .  .  aa  reported 
by  James  Madison.  The  whole  set  was  reprinted  at  Philadelphia  in 
1861.'  In  1894,  the  Department  of  State  at  Washington  began  the 
printing  of  the  Documentary  History  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  (6  vols.,  Washington,  1894-1905)  under  the  editorship  of 
Andrew  H.  Allen,  who  was  then  in  charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Bolls  and 
Library.  At  first  progress  was  slow,  owing  to  lack  of  appropriations, 
and  changes  in  the  original  writing  could  only  be  shown  by  brackets, 
carets,  italics,  and  other  devices.  The  third  volume  contains  Madi- 
son's "Debates  "  printed  from  the  original  manuscript  with  all  the 
changes  that  had  been  made  in  the  manuscript  itself  shown  in  type. 
Professor  Max  Farrand  has  printed  in  a  consecutive  text*  Madison's 
notes  as  he  originally  wrote  them,  giving  side  by  side  the  other  ver- 
sions of  the  doings  of  the  Federal  Convention,  and  has  illustrated 
this  matter  hy  a  volume  of  letters,  most  of  which  are  also  to  be  found 
in  the  later  volumes  of  the  Documentary  Sistory. 

Madison's  "  Debates  "  are  in  the  Writings  of  James  Madison, 
edited  by  Qaillard  Hunt  (vols,  iii  and  iv),  and  his  speeches  in  the 

■  IV  bibUogniphy  ot  Elllot'i  Debate*  *  J%t  Seeordi  of  the  Ftdend  Conetn- 

ia  Biven  In  F.  L.  Ford's  Pamphittt  on  the  tloit  of  17S7,  edited  by  Mu  F&rraod  (3 

atmtttution,  392,    In  speaking  ol   the  toU.,  Nb*  Haven,  1911),    Profenor  Fu- 

■aotnid  edition,  Ford  Mya  that  It,  "Iq  nnd  hu  alio  written  leveral  articles  on 

■idta  ot  its  ImparrgctlODl,  it  the  great  the  tormation  of  the  CooBtltntion.    Sea 

store  honee  o(  American  eonstltatlonal  eapecially   "  The   Federal   Constltntion 

hlatoiy."    The  title  ot  the  tecODd  edition  and  the  Defects  of  the  Confederation" 

ia  Tkt  Debate*  In  the  imeral  State  Con-  In  American  Political  Science  Stuieta,  II, 

vaMont.on  the  Adoption  0/  the  Federal  932;  "Compromlsea  of  the  Constitution" 

OonttitHtiOH,   a*   rewmmended   by   the  in    American   Sietorical     Revteie,    Ix; 

Oeneral  Convention  at  PhUadelphia,  in  "George  Washington  In  the  Federal  Con- 

1797.    Together  vith  the  Journal  of  the  ventlon  "   in    Yate  Seview,  NoTember, 

Federal  Ooiuention.  ISCrj ;  and  an  article  on  the  work  ot  tlia 
CoDTentlon  in  Urid.,  July,  1913. 
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Virginia  CoDventioa  are  ia  Tolnme  t.  The  "Debates"  are  also 
found  in  the  Congrass  edition  of  Madison's  works.  A  book  with  a 
distinot  anti-Madison  tons  is  Charles  C.  Kotf  s  ITu  Mystery  of  the 
PinckMy  Draught  (New  York,  1908). 

The  colleoted  writings  of  Washington,  Jefferson,  Hadison,  Ham- 
ilton, and  other  leading  men  are  replete  with  matter  illustrating  the 
motives  of  the  men  who  made  the  Constitution  and  the  means  by 
which  they  aooompliahed  their  object.  The  joumals  of  the  Congress 
of  the  Confederation  as  at  present  in  print  are  peculiarly  irritating; 
the  student  mast  go  to  the  Congressional  library  at  Washington. 

n.  The  Snpreme  Contt.  —  The  origin  of  the  Supreme  Court  hsa 
been  traced  back  to  the  Federal  Court  of  Appeals  under  the  Articles 
of  Confederation  by  Professor  J.  F.  Jameson  snd  by  J.  C.  Bancroft 
Davis,  for  a  long  time  reporter  of  the  decisions  (tf  the  Supreme 
Court  This  theory  leaves  out  of  account  the  great  difference  in  the 
anthorit^  and  the  funotioiui  of  the  two  tribunals  and  prooeeda  upon 
the  asaumption  that  the  new  government,  like  its  predecessor,;  was 
truly  federaL  The  case  that  best  iUustrates  the  virtues  and  fulings 
of  the  older  court  is  that  which  arose  over  the  sloop  Atiive  or  the 
case  of  Olmsted  vs.  Houston,  which  is  also  interesting  because  of  its 
dramatic  qualities  (Pennsylvania  Magazine  of  History,  xvi,  386). 
See  Jameson's  "The  Predecessor  of  the  Supreme  Court"  in  his 
Easaya  in  the  Oon^ituHonal  History  of  the  United  States,  and  his  "  Old 
Federal  Court  of  Appeal "  in  American  Historical  Association's 
Papers,  iii,  383;  and  Davis's  "Appendix  to  the  Reports  of  the 
DecisionB  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States "  in  United 
States  Reports,  vol.  131.  The  early  oases  that  were  decided  are  given 
in  A.  J.  Dallas's  Oaaes  in  Several  Courts  of  the  United  States.  See 
also  H  L.  Carson's  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States :  its  History 
(Fart  I  deals  with  the  prfr«onvention  history ;  Part  II  carries  the 
story  through  the  adoption  of  the  Judiciary  Act  of  1789) ;  Boger 
Foster's  Commentaries  on  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  His- 
torical and  Juridioal,  vol.  i,  ohs.  i,  ii  (the  treatment  of  this  i>art  is 
historical).  St.  Qeorge  Tucker's  edition  of  Blackstone's  Commentariet 
(Philadelphia,  1803)  is  significant  on  account  of  the  soholarship  and 
thcstriot-oonstructionist  views  of  the  editor.*    The  same  may  be  said 

>  Thaw  ua  glTan   aaiwolKllf  Id  the  Conmioa  Law  of  Englwid,  and  Ita  InUw- 

A^Midix  to  Hi*  two  parti  ol  toIuido  i.  daction  into,  ttnd  Antfaoritj  wlthio  the 

Of  tbsM  Nota  D,  "  Vlsw  of  tha  Cotutlta-  Dnlted  American  Slatea  "  (Pt.  i,  pp.  3r»- 

tloD  of  tb«  United  Btatea"   {Pt.  I,  pp.  4.39)1   and  Note  H,  "On  the  Sut«  ot 

l«0-3n);  Not*  E,  "Of  the  Unwritten,  or  Slaveryln  VlrKinia"  (PUli,  pp.31-8n. 
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of  John  Bandolph  Tnoker'B  CotutUutioR  of  the  Untied  States  (CIiiOBgo, 
1899).  This  is  a  oritioal  diaoussion  of  the  genesis,  development,  and 
interpretation  of  that  instrument.  It  is  edited  by  Henry  St  George 
Tucker,  the  author's  son,  and  like  the  father  a  profeuor  in  Washing- 
ton and  Lee  Dnirersity.  The  two  works,  therefore,  state  the  opin- 
ions of  three  generations  of  Vi^inia  jurists. 

m  The  Tom;  Cue. — AnoUier  instance  of  the  working  of  the 
imperial  judicial  Bystem  arose  over  the  claims  of  two  clergymen  to 
lands  in  Rhode  Island  which  were  fought  out  in  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  disputed  lands  were  situated  on  Namgan- 
sett  Bay  to  the  northward  ot  Point  Judith  and  had  been  set  apart 
by  the  early  proprietors  for  the  enoooragement  of  clergymen  "in 
their  sentiments  orthodox  "  who  should  be  employed  to  preach  God's 
word  to  the  settlers.  Two  Congr^ational  parsons  snooessiyely  en- 
joyed the  use  of  these  lands;  the  second  of  these  was  John  Torrcy. 
Into  this  community  came  an  Episcopalian  missionary,  William  Mo- 
Sparran.  He  was  an  energetic  man  who  intended  to  have  all  his 
rights  and  was  willing,  nay  anxious,  to  fight  for  them.  He  looked 
apon  himself  and  not  his  Congregational  neighbor  as  the  orthodox 
person  who  was  preaching  to  the  settlers  of  the  Karragans^  country 
and  therefore  entitled  to  the  use  of  the  lands  that  had  been  appro- 
priated by  the  Bev.  Mr.  Torrey.  He  instituted  suits  in  the  conrts 
of  the  colony  and  was  sueoessfnl.  Hr.  Torrey  appealed  to  the  King 
in  Council  On  the  report  of  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Appeals 
an  Order  in  Council  was  issued  reversing  the  decisions  of  the  Bhode 
Island  courts  and  directing  the  appellant  to  be  put  in  possession  of 
the  disputed  lands.  HcSparran  now  discovered  new  evidence  and 
began  a  new  set  of  suits.  These  being  decided  against  him  in  the 
colony,  he  appealed  to  England.  By  this  time  the  contest  had  as- 
sumed a  religions  phase.  ISew  England  Congregationalista  rallied 
to  the  aid  of  their  champion,  and  contributions  poured  in  from  all 
the  ohurohes  to  enable  him  to  fight  the  case  in  England.  Again 
Mr.  Torrey  was  sncceeaf  ul,  the  King  in  Council  confirming  the  judg^ 
ment  of  the  lUiode  Island  Court 

The  final  Order  in  Council  was  issned  la  1734  A  copy  is  in  the 
"Book  of  Land  Evidences,"  No.  2,  p.  674,  at  South  Kingston,  B.L 
Other  papers  are  preserved  in  the  "  Prince  Collection  "  belonging  to 
the  Old  South  Church  of  Boston.  See  also  Potter's  JSarty  Hiatory  of 
Narragantett  and  Updike's  Narraganaea  {Aunft. 
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CHAPTER   XVII 

THX   OBDmANCB   OF   1787 

In  1760  at  the  opeoing  of  the  momeotous  epoch  covered 
in  this  volume,  the  population  of  the  English  colonies  on 
the  continent  of  North  America  was  about  one  and  one- 
half  million  souls.  In  thirty  years  of  civil  strife,  war 
and  readjustment,  this  number  had  increased  to  nearly 
four  millions.  Of  this  two  million  and  a  half  increase  in 
the  total  population,  all  but  110,000  was  in  the  older 
settled  region  to  the  eastward  of  the  Appalachian  water 
parting.  One  hundred  and  ten  thousand  or  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  thousand  at  the  very  utmost  would  repre- 
sent all  the  people  living  in  the  western  country  in  1790, 
north  of  the  Ohio  as  well  as  south  of  that  river.  Looking 
at  the  map  facing  this  page,  one  is  impressed  with  the 
filling  up  of  the  vacant  spaces  east  of  the  mountains  and 
with  the  extent  of  the  area  of  settlement  west  of  the 
Alleghanies  in  the  fifteen  years  following  Lexington  and 
Concord;  but,  owing  to  the  sparaeness  of  population  in 
this  new  country,  the  absolute  number  was  small  It  was 
indeed  in  future  possibilities,  rather  than  in  present  power, 
that  this  extension  of  civilization  was  remarkable.  The 
time  had  come  to  formulate  a  policy  of  colonization  fitted 
for  a  republican  state,  —  an  ideal  system  was  shadowed 
forth  in  the  ordinance  that  was  adopted  by  the  Congress 
of  the  Confederation  in  1787,  at  the  very  time  that  the 
Federal  Convention  was  busy  with  its  task  at  Philadelphia 
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in  providing  a  govemmeat  for  the  people  of  the  old  settled 
portions  of  the  country. 

The  war  had  borne  heavily  upon  the  commercial  towns 
of  the  seacoast  British  armies  had  occupied  the  four 
largest  of  them  at  one  time  or  another,  and  the  commercial 
depression  following  on  the  treaty  of  peace  bad  retarded 
their  recovery.  The  largest  city  of  that  timd  was  Phila- 
delphia, but  nowadays  it  would  be  regarded  as  out  of 
the  municipal  category  altogether  and  only  deserving  the 
name  of  town.  In  1760,  it  had  less  than  twenty  thousand 
inhabitants  in  comparison  with  fifteen  thousand  each  in 
Boston  and  New  York,  or  fifty  thousand  in  round  numbers 
for  the  three.  In  1790,  the  total  of  the  three  had  risen  to 
ninety-three  thousand,  Philadelphia  then  boasting  of  42,444 
inhabitants,  a  number  that  may  be  compared  with  the 
44,885  of  the  city  of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  in  the  year  1900. 
The  other  cities  in  the  United  States  in  1790  were  Charles- 
ton, Baltimore,  Salem,  and  Newport,  which  had  a  combined 
population  of  44,499.  The  statisticians  searching  for  a 
criterion  of  urban  population,  as  opposed  to  rural,  have 
been  forced  to  count  Salem  and  everytliing  larger  as  in  the 
first  class,  but  even  then  the  urban  stands  to  the  rural  as 
only  a  little  over  three  one  hundredths  of  the  whole.*  On 
the  other  hand,  the  growth  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
during  this  thirty-year  period  shadowed  forth  the  position 
which  they  were  to  occupy  in  future  years.  Boston  had 
remained  practically  stationary,  but  New  York  had  doubled 
and  Philadelphia  had  nearly  trebled  in  size. 

Turning  now  to  the  distribution  of  the  people  in  the 
four  sections  into  which  the  country  may  conveniently  be 

iSeajl  C^nturyq^/'ofniiatfon  Onnetii  In  round  nnmben  irhlch  an  qnlta  inlB- 

pnUUted  bj  tbg  Borean  of  tbe  ConaoB,  olsnt  In  Tiew  of  the  BpecnlBtiTe  duneter 

S.  N.  D.  NoTtb,  Director  (Wa^lngton,  of  all  eatlmatea  of  popnlation  befotg  ttw 

1900).    Tke  flgiuM  in  the  Mzt  an  glfoB  taking  of  tfae  TUrd  Cennu  In  UlOi 
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divided,  we  find  that  New  England  and  the  Middle  States 
each  contained  about  one  million  inhabitants.  Of  the 
other  two  million  the  four  Southern  States  had  eighteen 
hundred  thousand  and  the  western  settlements  put  together  a 
little  overoaehundred  thousand.  In  1790,  one  is  able  to  differ- 
entiate the  freeandslave  population  with  a  somewhat  greater 
degree  of  confidence  than  was  possible  in  making  a  similar 
computation  for  the  year  1760,'  and  reaches  the  conclusion 
that  the  white  population  of  the  Southern  States  was  then 
about  eleven  hundred  thousand  in  comparison  with  nearly 
two  millions  in  the  States  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon  line. 
Since  1776,  the  occupation  of  the  western  country  had 
gone  steadily  on,  although  few  settlers  as  yet  had  directed 
their  movements  to  the  land  north  of  the  Ohio  River. 
There  were  many  obstacles  to  the  rapid  settlement  of  the 
back  lands  beyond  the  moimtains.  It  was  hard  to  get 
there  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  through  Uie  passes  of  the 
Alleghanies  and  then  by  wilderness  roads  or  by  boat  to 
the  new  centers  of  colonization.  When  once  the  forest 
had  yielded  to  the  axe  and  a  surplus  of  produce  had  been 
raised,  it  was  difficult  to  get  it  to  market  The  journey 
through  the  mountains  to  the  commercial  towns  of  the 
East  was  long,  costly,  and  hazardous.  New  Orleans,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  was  more  easily  reached,  but 
the  return  trip  from  that  point  was  tiresome  by  water  and 
dangerous  by  land.  In  1784,  Washington  traveled  through 
the  mountains  to  the  Kanawha  and  returning  wrote 
several  interesting  and  importan;  '  "•  -<<  on  the  subject 
of  the  western  lands.  He  der'ir^l  ''.. -  .ich  was  the 
rage  for  speculating  in  and  foi-  -'  '  'i:>(!  ■•  •<t  scarce 

a  valuable  spot  within  easy  reacN  i/    '■■«;■  left 

without  a  claimant.     Men  talked  of  f--''  •     ■   ■ 

>  Far  ths  UgarM  for  1760,  Ma  Um  pNMat  woi^  Tvl . 
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or  even  fire  hundred  thousand  with  as  much  facility  as  a 
gentleman  formerly  did  of  one  thousand.^  The  squatters 
were  not  confining  themselres  to  the  southern  side  of  the 
river,  but  in  defiance  of  Congress  had  passed  over  and  were 
arousing  the  suspicion  and  jealousy  of  the  natives. 

The  Indians  in  the  northwestern  country  disliked  the 
coming  of  the  Americans  and  were  urged  on  by  the 
British  traders  and  by  the  British  officials  who  still  lived 
in  the  posts  on  the  southern  side  of  the  boundary  line  as 
arranged  in  the  Treaty  of  1788.  The  retention  of  these 
posts  also  secured  to  the  British  the  monopoly  of  the 
Indian  trade  and  the  traffic  in  furs,  depriving  the  American 
pioneers  of  the  most  certain  source  of  profit  in  the  occu- 
pation of  a  new  country,  and  also  of  the  easiest  means  of 
securing  a  hold  on  the  aborigines.  The  Virginia  cession  of 
her  claims  to  lands  northwest  of  the  Ohio  was  completed 
in  March,  1784.  Following  on  this,  the  government  of  the 
Confederation  made  treaties  with  the  Iroquois  and  with 
the  Indians  living  in  the  southern  part  of  what  is  now  the 
State  of  Ohio.  By  these  the  country  westward  from  Cu- 
yahoga River  was  divided  between  the  white  men  and  the 
red,  the  Indians  reserving  the  northern  third  and  abandoning 
the  southern  two-thirds  to  the  United  States.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  treaties  was  made  at  Fort  Mcintosh  in 
1786.  Among  the  negotiators  of  this  instnmient  were 
Doctor  Arthur  Lee  and  General  Samuel  H.  Parsons.  In 
178T,  Fort  Harmar  was  built  at  the  spot  where  the  Mus- 
kingum fiows  into  the  Ohio,  and  troops  marched  over  the 
country  destroying  the  squatters*  cabins.  It  had  become 
very  necessary  to  pass  some  effective  legislation  for  the  se- 

>To  J*Mb  Raftd,  NoTembei  3,  1784.  23,3U;    Uttls  lOmm),  3061;  Xtmtaekj, 

In  th«  "  Sehndnle  ot  Propert;  "  compre-  8000,  or  «1,136  usras  in  kU  bxcIqiIts  oI 

bended    in  Wuhingta&'a   will   »ra  Um  Us  Unda  In  the  MUled  parte  of  Virginia 

tollowltig  lote  weet  ot  the  monntalns:  (Wotthington  C,  Vonl'i  WUUqfOMrg* 

Ohla  BiTei.  9TU  acraa ;  Qnnt  Kanawha,  Wtuhinfflott,  191) . 
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curity  of  land  titles  and  for  the  political  organization  of 
this  new  region  on  republican  lines. 

Hitherto  the  mode  of  colonizing  wild  lands  which  had 
prevailed  in  the  North  and  in  the  South  had  been  widely 
different.  According  to  English  taw  and  imperial  practice, 
the  title  to  American  soil  was  in  the  king  and  in  those  to 
whom  he  had  granted  it,  subject  in  each  case  to  the  con- 
ditions of  the  letters  patent.  English  coQceptions  of  land- 
holding  were  still  distinctly  feudal,  and  American  land 
grants  had  been  based  directly  upon  those  ideals.  As  the 
king  could  not  alienate  the  property  of  the  crown,  these 
patents  were  made  on  terms  of  a  rental  tenure.  The 
proprietor  not  possessing  them  in  fee  simple  could  not  sell 
them  outright.  There  had  grown  up,  therefore,  the  system 
of  quitrent  tenure  by  which  the  possessor  of  the  soil  paid 
rent  annually  and  forever  to  king  or  proprietor.  Outside 
of  New  England,  the  early  proprietarial  rights  had  been 
resumed  by  the  crown,  except  in  the  case  of  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  and  Maryland.  In  some  of  the  royal  provinces, 
great  estates  were  held  in  single  hands  and  were  leased  to 
tenants.  In  Pennsylvania,  the  Penn  family  held  large 
estates  on  a  manorial  tenure  from  themselves.  In  New 
York,  the  Livingstons,  the  Van  Rensselaers,  and  others 
possessed  enormous  tracts  either  by  grant  from  the  Old 
Dutch  governors  or  from  their  early  English  successors.  In 
Virginia,  there  were  the  Fairfax  estates  that  came  down 
from  the  time  of  Charles  II  and  in  North  Carolina,  the 
great  Granville  property.  Quitrents  were  not  high,  two 
shillings  for  each  hundred  acres  being  the  ordinary 
amount.  The  objection  to  the  system  was  that  the  rental 
had  to  be  paid  on  unimproved  land  as  well  as  on  produc- 
tive farms.  To  the  proprietor  of  a  rich  plantation,  it  was 
a  matter   of  small  moment ;  but  to  the  settler  on    the 
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frontier,  where  hard  money  was  scarce  and  the  collector's 
office  far  away,  the  system  was  oppressive  find  had  led  to 
more  than  one  insurrectioQ.  Quitreots  paid  to  a  royal 
official  bore  all  the  marks  of  taxes.  Had  they  been  levied 
according  to  the  productive  value  of  the  land,  and  had 
the  peculiar  circum^nces  of  different  groups  of  settlers 
been  intelligently  considered,  it  is  conceivable  that  this 
system  might  have  developed  into  something  closely  re- 
sembling a  single  tax  levied  upon  land,  increasing  in  amount 
as  land  increased  in  value.  As  the  system  was  administered, 
it  was  detested  by  the  dwellers  in  the  provinces  where  it 
prevailed,  and  at  the  Revolution  not  one  proposition  was 
made  for  its  continuance. 

In  Virginia  and  to  the  southward,  every  newcomer  hiid 
the  right  to  take  up  land,  so  many  acres  per  head.  This 
system  of  head  rights  which  began  in  Virginia  led  to  the 
method  of  the  indiscriminate  location  of  new  land.  Any 
one  possessing  a  right  to  take  up  fifty  acres  or  more  could 
go  out  to  the  back  regions,  pick  out  his  lot,  seek  the  proper 
office,  get  an  order  for  its  survey,  and  then  upon  perform- 
ing certain  conditions  as  to  seating,  get  a  title  from  the 
crown.  With  the  French  and  Indian  War,  there  came 
grants  of  lands  to  soldiers,  and  this  system  found  imitation 
in  the  Revolution.  There  thus  came  into  existence  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  military  warrants,  each  one  author- 
izing its  holder  to  go  out  to  the  frontier  and  locate  the 
lands  that  best  suited  his  eye.  Washington  himself  bought 
warrants  of  old  soldiers  and  located  enormous  tracts  of 
land.  This  system  of  "indiscriminate  location,"  of  pick- 
ing out  one's  lands  first  and  then  having  them  surveyed, 
possessed  the  merit  of  elasticity.  Its  defect  was  in  its  in- 
distinctness. No  sooner  had  the  original  locator  marked 
on  tree  and  stake  the  limits  of  his  tract  and  departed  for 
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the  nearest  land  ofiBce  to  get  a  wanant  of  suirej,  than 
some  other  pioneer  might  come  along  and  jump  his  claim. 
It  also  led  to  the  establishment  of  isolated  settlements  and 
the  preemption  of  all  the  best  spots  for  speculative  pur- 
poses. 

In  New  England,  the  land  had  originally  been  granted 
on  a  socage  tenure.  The  Massachusetts  Bay  Company, 
with  its  general  disregard  of  legal  obligations  to  the  home 
govemment,  had  granted  its  lands  practically  in  fee  simple 
or  absolute  ownership.  This  had  made  trouble  for  the 
grantees  in  the  time  of  Andros,  but  in  the  Province 
Charter  of  1691,  the  king  had  confirmed  the  existing 
grants.  Moreover,  he  had  authorized  the  provincial  legis- 
lature to  make  new  ones  without  submitting  them  to  the 
home  authorities  for  confirmation.  la  laying  out  the 
lands  for  occupancy,  the  Massachusetts  authorities  had 
proceeded  on  the  principle  of  intensive  settlement,  —  one 
township  or  group  of  townships  being  granted  at  a  time.* 
A  township  was  a  large  body  of  land  which  was  surveyed 
and  granted  with  definite  boundaries.  At  first,  these 
were  given  to  actual  settlers,  but  in  later  time,  they  were 
bestowed  upon  groups  of  promoters  'who  were  termed 
proprietors.  They  guaranteed  prompt  settlement  by  de- 
sirable colonists.  Sometimes,  one  or  more  of  the  pro- 
prietors would  himself  take  up  his  residence  in  the  newly 
settled  township.  They  sold  their  lands  outright,  re- 
serving certain  lots  for  themselves  and  for  purposes  of 
religion  and  education.  The  advantages  of  the  New 
England  system  was  that  colonization    proceeded   in   an 

1  HelTllla  Eglcston'*  Latul  Sfttemi  ud    lutdfaoldtiiK    In   genBtml    In   ilw 

tif  Nate  England  (prlvAtely  prinMd  In  ooloniM,  lee  Amalin  G.  Fold's  "  ColoDik] 

1880  And   alMmrda   rsprinted  In  thg  Preoadeala     of     oni     National     lAQd 

JoAm  Bt^Unt  atudUt,  Ponrth  BeriM,  BjMem"  In  Bulletin  at  tha  UnlvenlQ 
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orderly  manaer,  each  newly  settled  commuDity  being 
within  easy  support  of  a  stronger  neighbor.  It  lacked 
the  elasticity  of  the  southern  plan,  and  where  settlers 
were  many,  surveyors  few,  and  the  coveted  land  remote 
from  the  seat  of  government  it  was  likely  to  be  put  aside 
for  the  more  convenient  method.  In  the  earlier  time, 
lands  had  been  given  to  eligible  colonizers  without  price, 
a  settled  town  being  of  more  value  than  any  amount  of 
money  that  could  reasonably  be  exacted.  But  now,  lands 
were  coming  to  have  more  value  in  the  public  mind  and 
were  being  put  up  for  sale  to  intending  settlers. 

According  to  the  revolutionary  theory,  the  people  of 
each  State  themselves  constituted  the  society  upon  which 
the  political  organization  was  based.  With  independence, 
therefore,  the  rights  of  the  crown  passed  to  the  people,  the 
landholders  ceasing  to  pay  quitrents  to  the  crown  officials 
and  paying  them  to  no  one  else.  As  to  the  waste  lands, 
those  within  the  state  limits  were  disposed  of  by  the 
States,  and  those  outside  of  the  state  boundaries  became 
the  subject  of  debate  in  Congress  and  in  the  press.  Pela- 
tiah  Webster  addressed  himself  to  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  the  best  use  to  be  made  of  the  back  lands  and 
offered  many  helpful  suggestions  on  this  topic,  as  he  did 
on  others  that  have  been  mei)tioned  in  preceding  pages. 
In  1781,  he  published  at  Philadelphia  «  An  Essay  on  the 
Extent  and  Value  of  our  Western  Unlocated  Lands  and 
the  Proper  Method  of  disposing  of  them." '  History  told 
him  that  in  all  revolutions  of  government,  all  crown  lands, 
jewels,  and  everything  else  which  had  belonged  to  the 
supreme  power  which  lost  ever  passed  to  the  supreme 
power  which  gained.  What  were  once  crown  lands, 
therefore,  belonged  to  the  thirteen  States.  Some  people 
I  FelMoal  Ztayt  (PhlUdalphU.  1791) ,  pp.  VSi-tOL 
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had  thought  that  the  uncultivated  lands  should  be  sold  or 
mortgaged  to  foreign  States  for  money.  Webster  ab- 
horred "  the  very  idea  of  atrangert  having  their  paa  on 
any  of  our  lands."  Besides,  there  was  money  enough  in 
the  country  as  it  was.  On  the  contrary,  he  advised  that 
townships  of  six,  eight,  or  ten  miles  square  should  be 
surveyed  contiguous  to  the  settled  country  and  the  lands 
sold  at  auction  to  the  highest  bidder  for  not  less  thau  one 
Spanish  dollar  per  acre,  and  that  the  purchaser  should  be 
obliged  to  improve  his  purchase  within  two  or  three  years 
or  forfeit  the  land.  When  the  first  tier  of  townships  had 
been  sold,  another  tier  might  be  surveyed  and  opened  to 
settlement.  He  thought  that  the  western  territory  in 
this  way  could  be  made  to  produce  two  hundred  million 
hard  dollars.  This  method  would  obviate  speculation  and 
would  give  every  inhabitant  of  the  original  States  an  equal 
chance  of  procuring  lands  for  himself  and  his  family. 

David  Howell  of  Rhode  Island  and  one  of  her  delegates 
in  Congress  wrote  many  interesting  letters  upon  various 
subjects.  In  February,  1784,  it  seemed  to  him  that  "  the 
western  world,"  meaning  by  that  the  back  lands,  opened 
an  amazing  prospect  as  a  national  fund.  "  As  a  source  of 
future  population  and  strength,  it  is  a  guaranty  of  our  in- 
dependence. As  its  inhabitants  will  be  mostly  cultivators 
of  the  soil,  republicanism  looks  to  them  as  its  guardians."  ^ 
Jefferson  already  had  also  turned  the  whole  matter  over 
in  his  mind.  The  proposition  to  sell  the  waste  lands 
seemed  to  him  to  be  most  unwise,  —  the  western  settlers 
would  be  liable  for  their  proportion  of  the  Continental 
debt  and  ought  not  to  be  expected  to  pay  more.  Charg- 
ing them  for  their  lands  «  will  disgust  them,  and  cause  an 
avulsion    of   them  from  the  common  union.     They  will 

>  Shikh  Itland  f n  the  CtnMiMntal  Oongnu,  470. 
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settle  the  lands  in  spite  of  everybody."  A  settler  would 
be  worth  annually  to  the  public  twenty  times  what  be 
could  have  been  charged  for  his  farm. 

T^i  i7aAj__faffi^rfP^n  yy^f;  in  firtnp;ress  as  a  delegate  from 
Virginia.  By  this  time  his  own  experience  and  the  urgent 
needs  of  the  government  had  convinced  him  that  it  was 
necessary  to  get  as  much  money  as  ipf^.tsihln  fmpi  th** 
iffestem  lands.  As  chairman  of  a  committee,  hej^potted 
a  ^lan  for  their  disposal  and  govfirnTni^nt.  Tan  Rt-^t,Mi 
shoutd-hfi.  ultimately  formed  on  the  national  domain  north- 
Tgnct  »f  ^tit  Ob'"  These  were  to  be  bounded  by  parallels 
of  latitude  and  meridians  of  longitude.  Jefferson  proposed 
that  these  should  be  named  Sylvania,  Michigania,  Cher- 
rooesus,  Assenisipia,  Metropotamia,  Iliinoia,  Saratoga, 
Washington,  Polypotamia,  Pelisipia.  These  names  ap- 
peared in  the  report  of  the  committee,  but  they  were  soon 
dropped,  although  they  persisted  for  some  time  on  the 
maps.  Whenever  a  bit  of  this  territory  was  offered  for 
sale  by  Congress,  the  settlers  were  to  establish  a  temporary 
government  and  adopt  the  constitution  and  laws  of  any 
one  of  the  original  States,  subject  to  alteration  by  the 
territorial  legislature.  Whenever  there  were  twenty  thou- 
sand free  inhabitants  in  any  one  of  the  proposed  States, 
they  might  hold  a  convention,  establish  a  permanent  con- 
stitution, and  send  a  delegate  to  Congress  who  might  join 
in  debate,  but  was  not  to  vote.  Whenever  any  of  these 
States  had  as  many  free  inhabitants  as  the  least  numerous 
of  the  original  thirteen,  it  shall  be  admitted  "  by  its  dele- 
gates into  the  Congress  ...  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
said  original  states."  ICertain  conditions  were  enumer^ 
ated  in  the  ordinance  as  forming  «  a  charter  of  compact " 
which  shall  stand  as  fundamental  constitutions  between 
the  thirteen  original  States  and  each  of  the  new  ones  not 
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to  be  altered  except  by  join  consent  of  Congress  and  the 
particular  State  involved.  In  Jefferson's  report  these  con- 
ditions were  five  in  number :  (1)  that  the  new  State 
shall  remain  part  of  the  United  States ;  (2)  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  central  government  "  in  all  those  cases  in 
'which  the  original  states  shall  be  so  subject "  ;  (8)  shall  be 
liable  for  their  portion  of  the  federal  debt ;  and  (4)  their 
government  shall  be  republican  in  form.  The  fifth  con- 
dition and  the  most  memorable  was  that  excluding  slavery 
from  the  new  States  after  the  year  1800.  This  last  provi- 
sion shared  the  fate  of  the  names  and  does  nob  appear  in 
the  Ordinance  as  it  was  adopted  on  April  28,  1784.  On 
the  other  hand  two  new  conditions  were  inserted  to  re- 
strain the  proposed  governments  from  taxing  the  national 
lands  within  their  borders  or  interfering  with  the  disposal 
of  them  by  Congress.^ 

Jefferson  was  also  a  member  of  a  committee  that  was 
charged  with  proposing  means  by  which  the  western 
lands  might  be  disposed  of.*  This  peirticular  matter  was 
not  finally  acted  upon  by  Congress  until  after  his  de- 
parture from  Annapolis  on  his  way  to  France  as  represent- 
ative of  the  United  States.  His  original  plan  was  to 
divide  the  back  lands  into  <'  hundreds  of  ten  geographical 
miles  square"  to  be  marked  by  lines  running  due  north 

1  ThB  report  li  printod  In  F.  L.  Toii'm  Cartklnlr  It  may  »t  I«ut  be  regudad  u 

WntingM  ef  J^ertttn,  111,  139.    FaclDg  the  flirt  dnilt  of  the  great  OidlnaiHie. 

p.  428  ii  •  facsimile  of  a  printed  oopy  Foid    attributM    the    little    rapoUtkni 

of  the  report  with  the  changee  made  In  which    thia   paper   baa    gained    to   the 

Congreia   noted    npon    It.    The   earlier  Jealongy   of    New    England    biatoriaaa 

report  la  given  In  tacalmlle  of  the  orlg-  and  to  the  laet  that  at  a  later  time  It 

inal  manoacHpt  on   pp.    406,  410,  and  waa  deoirkbte  to  divert  pabllc  attention 

413  of  the  Mune  Tolnme.    In  a  note  to  In    the   South   awajr    from    Jettenon'i 

p.  430,  Ford  asserts  that  tbls  doanment  earlier  pronBDeiameDta    againat    negro 

"  ranks  in  historical  Importance  of  all  alaTor;.    The    Ordlaance,    as    adopted, 

tfaoae  drawn  b;  JefTereon  "  next  to  the  la  printed  In  /i>urnal«  of  Congreu  under 

Declaration  ot  Independence  and  bnt  lor  the   date,    April  33,  1TS4,  and    alao  in 

lis  snpeneaalon    by    the    Ordinance   of  broadside. 

ITBT,  it  wonid  t*nk  amonit  all  papers  *  Ford's   Writinei   ^  J^trmm,   III. 

immediately    after    the    ConsUtnllon.  4TS. 
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and  south  and  by  others  crossing  them  at  right  angles. 
Elach  hundred  should  be  divided  into  lots  of  one  mile 
square  which  could  be  paid  for  in  loan  office  certificates 
reduced  to  their  specie  value.  The  term  "hundred"  soon 
disappeared  and  a  new  committee  reported  a  plan  for 
the  survey  of  certain  ranges  of  townships  which  should 
be  parceled  out  for  the  use  of  the  soldiers  or  sold  at  public 
auction  in  the  several  States.  Each  township  was  to  be 
divided  into  thirty-six  lots  of  one  mile  square  or  six 
hundred  and  forty  acres.  Four  of  these  lots  were  to  be 
reserved  for  future  sale  by  the  United  States,  as  was 
one-third  part  of  all  gold,  silver,  lead,  and  copper.  In 
each  township,  lot  number  sixteen  was  to  be  devoted  to 
the  maintenance  of  public  schools.^  As  Jefferson's  Ordi- 
nance of  1784  was  the  basis  on  which  the  American  plan 
of  colonization  wias  founded,  so  this  Ordinance  of  1785 
is  the  forerunner  of  the  land  system  of  the  next  century. 
The  fever  of  speculation  and  the  anxiety  of  would-be 
emigrants  to  begin  the  work  of  clearing  their  farms  put 
it  out  of  the  memory  of  Congress  and  of  colonizers  for 
the  next  few  years. 

The  desire  for  large  tracts  of  land  in  the  western  country 
upon  which  colonies  might  be  established  had  enticed 
many  men  of  infl.uence  and  means  into  speculative  ventures. 
Some  of  the  promoters  of  these  schemes  had  survived  the 
war,  and  were  in  good  standing  as  successful  patriots. 
They  came  forward  with  propositions  for  the  confirma- 
tion of  their  royal  patents,  but  Congress  did  not  take 
kindly  to  this  idea.  While  the  Continental  Line  was 
still  encamped  at  Newburg  on  the  Hudson,  many  of  the 

'  The  genMis  ud  hiitoij  of  thli  ordl-  printed  in  bromdaide  M  FbiladelpbU  >t 

DRDce  )■  trmoed  by  Pftf  ton  J.  Trakt  in  T7t«  the  time.    It  la  klso  tn  Jcumalt  <if  Coif 

national  Land  Sydam,  I7SB~]g20  (Mew  grtti  nnder  date  ol  Hay  30,  ITBS,  and  <d 

Toik,  1910).    The OrdlnuM  o[  tTaE  wu  the  AppeodU  to  TrHt'i  book. 
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more  prominent  ofScers  had  planned  to  establish  a  mili- 
tary colony  on  the  farther  side  of  the  Ohio.'  They  had 
presented  their  scheme  to  Washington  who  forwarded 
it  to  Congress  with  his  heartiest  commendations.  The 
time  was  inopportune,  the  Virginia  cession  had  not  yet 
been  made  nor  had  the  Treaty  of  Peace  been  concluded  at 
Paris.  This  project  was  therefore  laid  aside.  Late  in  1785, 
James  Monroe  made  a  journey  westward.  He  was  impressed 
with  the  '*  miserably  poor  "  character  of  the  country,  espe- 
cially' of  the  lands  near  Lake  Michigan  and  Lake  Erie  and 
in  the  Illinois  valley.  Writing  to  Jefferson,  he  ha2arded 
the  conjecture  that  this  whole  region  might  never  contain 
enough  inhabitants  to  entitle  them  to  admission  to  the 
confederacy  as  a  State.  As  the  number  required  was 
that  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  smallest  of  the  original 
thirteen  States,  Monroe's  appraisement  of  the  capacity 
of  the  Old  Northwest  was  not  very  high,  to  say  the  least 
It  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  these  disparagements 
may  have  inclined  the  members  of  Congress  to  take  a 
more  lenient  view  of  propositions  that  were  brought 
before  them  by  the  Ohio  Company  of  New  England. 

Rufus  Putnam  had  been  one  of  the  promoters  of  the  pro- 
posed military  colony  that  has  just  been  noticed.  With  Sam- 
uel Hotdea  Parsons,  Manassefa  Cutler,*  and  Winthrop  Sar- 
gent, Putnam  set  on  foot  the  Ohio  Company  of  Associates ' 

1  Hfe,   JoumaU,  .  .  .  qf   ManauA  dacinnktl,  18S3).    Of  the  aampendloiw 

Cutler,  i,  ISa,  kiid  tol.  aocomita  Sidney  Crawf aid's  "  Bofiu  Pnt- 

*8«e  W.  P.uid  J.  P.  Catler'i  Ll/t,  nam  "  Id  Americui  Antlqumrlma  Soctstjr't 

JoumaU,  and  CarruponifaTUM  qf  Sev.  Proeeadinffi  toi  OclotMii,  1B9S  >Dd  E.  C. 

Manaueh  Culltr  (Clnciimatl,  1888),  1,  Dawet' Tht  BtgiardTtff  o/ tAt  Ohio  Com' 

lT8-19T,330,23S,3g2-3(»,31»-32a.    Soma-  pmpvtoMetnl. 

thing  on  thii  mbject  will  ftlso  ba  tonod  *  Iha  ArticlM  ol  AgrMmeot,  the  Con- 
In  ch.  zxTl  of  C.  8.  Hsll'l  Hf«  and  tnct,  and  otliar  papen  were  printed  In 
Letleri  of  Sarnvtl  H.  Pariona,  and  In  t,  forty-fivB  page  pamphlet  at  New  York 
W.  H.  Smith's  Lift  and  Public  SenActt  In  1787,  entitled  Artidei  of  an  Auotia- 
of  Arthur  St.  Clair.  .  .  .  With  hU  Cor-  tion  by  the  nanu  of  (Ae  OhU>  Compaag. 
rttpondenca  and  other  Papen  (3  Toli. 
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and  sold  stock  to  subscribers.  The  surveyors  of  the 
lands  directly  west  of  Pennsylvania  had  noticed  a  par- 
ticularly choice  tract  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ohio  and 
Muskingum  rivers.  Parsons  went  to  New  York  to  se- 
cure a  grant  of  these  lands  from  Congress,  and,  failing, 
the  Company  sent  Cutler  to  try  his  hand  on  the  job.  He 
was  a  native  of  Connecticut,  had  served  as  chaplain  in 
the  Revolution,  was  now  the  settled  minister  at  Ipswich 
Village  in  Massachusetts  and  was  a  man  of  high  scientific 
attainments.  He  took  not  unkindly  to  the  devious 
methods  that  were  necessary  in  those  days  to  put  a  con- 
tract through  Congress,  and  the  perusal  of  his  journal 
inspires  one  with  the  thought  that  lobbying  is  by  no 
means  a  modem  art  Colonel  Duer,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Board,  and  other  New  Yorkers  were  intent  on 
getting  some  million  acres  on  the  Scioto  River,  but  tbej 
had  no  thought  of  paying  for  them.  Cutler  took  them 
into  his  combination ;  but,  at  the  last  moment,  he  made 
two  contracts  putting  the  Ohio  Company  into  one  and  the 
Scioto  people  into  the  other.  On  one  occasion,  Duer 
assured  Cutler  that  he  had  «  got  the  length  "  of  Dr.  Arthur 
Lee's  foot;  and  had  inspired  that  personage  —  who  was 
on  the  Treasury  Board —  with  the  thought  that  the  shrewd 
promoter  was  "  an  open,  frank,  honest  New  England  man, 
which  he  considers  as  an  uncommon  animal."  In  the 
middle  of  the  negotiations.  Cutter  became  convinced  that 
pushing  Parsons  for  appointment  as  Governor  of  the  new 
Northwest  Territory  was  interfering  with  the  success  of 
the  scheme.  He  therefore  withdrew  Parsons  for  that  office 
and  suggested  the  appointment  of  Arthur  St.  Clair,  the 
President  of  Congress.  When  this  became  known.  Cutler 
writes  that  matters  went  more  smoothly.  One  thing  is 
reasonably  certain  that   the  Company's  agent  used   his 
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remarkable  powers  to  secure  lands  at  a  low  rate  for  the 
Associates  and  not  to  inject  any  advanced  ideas  as  to 
social  development  into  the  Ordinance  of  1787.  The  Ohio 
Company  obtained  a  right  to  take  up  about  one  and  one- 
half  million  acres.  For  this  they  were  to  pay  half  a  mil- 
lion dollars  down  with  the  contract,  but  not  to  receive  a 
deed  until -another  half  million  was  paid.  They  were, 
however,  to  have  the  right  of  entry  and  occupancy  and 
there  were  various  conditions  as  to  using  military  warrants 
for  some  of  the  payments.  These  figures  sound  very  for- 
midable and  Cutler  was  amply  justified  in  congratulating 
himself  upon  having  signed  the  largest  contract  that  had 
ever  been  made  in  America ;  but  the  dollars  were  those  of 
Continental  obligations  then  worth  about  eight  cents  in 
specie,  while  the  acres  were  full  sized  as  surveyed.  Sec- 
tion sixteen  in  each  township  was  reserved  for  educational 
purposes  and  another  for  religious  uses.  Three  sections 
were  retained  by  Congress  for  future  disposition  and  two 
whole  townships  were  set  apart  for  a  university. 

While  Manasseh  Cutler  was  pushing  to  completion  the 
contract  for  the  sale  of  western  lands  to  the  Ohio  Company 
and  the  members  of  the  Federal  Convention  were  formulat- 
ing the  Constitution  at  Philadelphia,  the  Congress  of  the 
Confederation  was  revamping  and  strengthening  the 
Ordinance  of  1784  with  a  view  to  providing  "a  strong- 
toned  government"  for  the  security  of  property  in  the 
Northwest  Territory  "among  uninformed  and  perhaps 
licentious  people,  as  the  greater  part  of  those  who  go  there 
are."  *  These  are  the  words  of  Richard  Henry  Lee,  who 
probably  reflected  the  desire  of  Cutler  and  his  associates 
for  a  more  detailed  organic  law  than  the  old  ordinance  and 
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especially  for  some  direct  guarantee  of  property  rights  in 
the  new  territory. 

The  Ordinance  of  1787  was  adopted  by  Congress  on  July 
13.^  It  provided  a  temporary  government  for  the  whole 
territory  by  ofBcials  to  be  appointed  by  Congress.  These 
were  a  governor,  secretary,  and  three  judges.  These 
possessed  the  usual  powers  of  such  officials.  In  addition, 
the  governor  and  judges  were  to  adopt  such  laws  of  the 
original  States  as  may  be  necessary  and  best  suited  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  district.  They  were  to  report  their 
action  in  this  regard  to  Congress  which  might  disapprove 
of  any  or  all  of  these  laws  at  its  discretion.  So  soon  as 
the  district  should  contain  five  thousand  free  male  inhab- 
itants, a  representative  assembly  was  to  be  chosen  by  the 
freeholders.  Their  first  duty  after  coming  together  was 
to  nominate  ten  persons  from  whom  Congress  should 
appoint  five  to  form  a  legislative  council.  The  general 
assembly  or  legislature  consisting  of  the  governor,  the 
legislative  council,  and  the  house  of  representatives  had 
authority  to  make  laws  for  the  good  government  of  the 
district,  not  repugnant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Ordinance ; 
but  the  governor  possessed  an  absolute  veto  on  all  legisla- 
tive acts.  The  territory  might  be  formed  into  districts 
and  ultimately  be  divided  into  not  less  than  three  nor 
more  than  five  States.  Whenever  any  one  of  these  divisions 
should  contain  sixty  thousand  free  inhabitants,  it  "shall 
be  admitted,  by  its  delegates,  into  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original 
States,  in  all  respects  whatever ;  and  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
form  a  permanent  constitution  and  State  government" 
The  limitation  on  the  power  of  the  new  States  as  compared 
with  the  original  States  weis  contained  in  the  condition 

1  Tot  bibllognphy  we  noM  at  end  of  the  duptor. 
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that  the  constitution  and  government  so  formed  shall  be 
republican  and  in  conformity  to  the  principles  contained  in 
th^  articles. 

The  principles  just  referred  to  are  set  forth  in  the  second 
and  fourteenth  sections  of  the  Ordinance,  The  provisions 
embodied  in  the  latter  section  *'  shall  be  considered  as 
articles  of  compact,  between  the  original  States  and  the 
people  and  States  in  the  said  territory,  and  forever  remain 
unalterable,  unless  by  common  consent."  The  former  of 
these  two  sections  provided  that  the  estates  of  proprietors 
within  the  territory  who  should  die  intestate,  or  without 
leaving  a  will,  were  to  descend  in  equal  parts  to  their  children 
or  other  legal  representative,  saving  to  the  widow  a  third 
part  of  all  real  and  personal  estate.  This  provision  of  the 
Ordinance  marked  out  practically  a  new  principle  although 
it  applied  only  to  the  property  left  by  persons  dying  intes- 
tate. In  England  from  time  immemorial,  the  rule  of 
primogeniture  had  prevailed,  the  eldest  son  taking  the  prop- 
erty and  caring  for  bis  younger  brothers  and  his  sisters. 
In  1670  this  rule  has  been  relaxed  by  the  passage  of  an 
act  of  Parliament  authorizing  the  equal  distribution  of 
personal  property  among  all  the  children.  The  New  Eng- 
landers  had  broken  away  from  this  rule  and  had  provided 
by  law  for  the  division  of  estates  in  equal  parts  with  the 
exception  that  the  eldest  son  had  a  double  share.  Else- 
where primogeniture  prevailed  as  to  the  realty,  but  the 
colonists  had  generally  adopted  the  law  of  1670  as  to  per- 
sonal estate.  They  had  tried  to  extend  it  to  include  the 
real  estate  as  well,  but  in  this  respect,  as  in  many  others, 
had  been  defeated  by  the  royal  veto.  With  the  Revolu- 
tion, they  were  able  to  realize  their  wishes  in  this  matter 
as  in  others. 

Social  conditions  in  Virginia  had  long  depended  in  great 
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measure  upon  the  rule  of  primogeniture,  the  principal  es- 
tates descending  to  the  eldest  son.  Prosperous  planters 
had  taken  care  of  the  younger  sons  by  bequeathing  to  them 
plantations  which  they  had  acquired  in  their  own  lifetime. 
Jefferson  with  his  progressinsm  drafted  a  law  that  went 
far  beyond  the  practice  of  English  law  or  of  any  other 
American  colony  or  State.  In  his  scheme  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Virginia  Assembly  in  1786,  he  reverted  to 
ideas  that  are  associated  with  the  Roman  Law  rather  than 
with  the  Common  Law.  This  famous  enactment  decreed 
that  in  the  future,  the  property  of  an  intestate  shall  descend 
and  pass  in  parcenary  or  coheirship  to  his  children  or 
their  descendants  if  there  were  any,  and  it  there  were  none 
to  his  father  and  then  to  bis  mother,  brothers,  and  sisters 
and  their  descendants.  It  is  the  provision  for  the  ascent 
of  property  in  certain  cases  and  the  ranking  of  the  mother 
next  to  the  father  that  the  novelty  of  Jefferson's  plan  con- 
sists. The  members  of  Congress  in  1787  did  not  proceed 
along  this  line,  but  adopted  what  had  come  to  be  the  gen- 
eral American  practice,  outside  of  New  England. 

Turning  now  to  the  fourteenth  section,  it  is  interesting 
to  notice  that  its  articles  duplicate  in  principle  Jefferson's 
Ordinance  .of  1784,  aa  to  the  admission  of  the  new 
colonies  to  an  equality  with  the  original  States,  providing 
for  the  perpetuation  of  republican  principles,  obedience 
to  the  central  government,  and  forbidding  slavery.  The 
new  principles  in  the  later  Ordinance  are  those  relating  to 
religion,  education,  and  property.  They  declare  that  no 
person  demeaning  himself  peaceably,  « shall  ever  be  mo- 
lested on  account  of  his  mode  of  worship,  or  religious 
sentiments  in  the  said  territories,"  that  education  shall 
forever  be  encouraged,  and  that  no  law  ought  ever  to  be 
made  "  that  shall,  in  any  manner  whatever,  interfere  with 
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or  affect  private  contracts,  or  engagements,  hona  fide,  and 
without  fraud  previously  fonned."  It  is  noticeable  that 
at  about  the  same  time  the  makers  of  the  Constitution 
included  within  their  work  a  clause  forbidding  the  States, 
old  as  well  as  new,  to  pass  any  law  <'  impairing  the  Obliga- 
tion of  Contracts."  The  authorship  of  nearly  every  im- 
portant clause  in  the  Constitution  or  in  the  Ordinance  has 
been  the  subject  of  controversy  ^  between  the  descendants 
and  admirers  of  the  great  men  of  those  days.  In  this 
case,  it  seems  not  impossible  that  Manasseh  Cutler  with 
his  shrewd  business  sense,  caused  the  insertion  of  this  con- 
dition into  both  documents,  although  the  actual  wording 
of  the  phrase  in  the  Constitution  may  reflect  Wilson's 
Scottish  training.  Otherwise,  the  clauses  in  the  "com- 
pact "  mark  the  social  advance  of  the  Revolutionary  era 
which  may  be  said  to  have  then  reached  its  highest  point. 
As  to  the  constitutional  or  legal  status  of  the  Ordinance 
of  1787  or  of  Jefferson's  earlier  ordinance,  or,  indeed,  of 
the  contract  made  by  Congress  with  the  Ohio  Company, 
nothing  can  be  said.  It  is  clear  that  the  Congress  of  the 
Confederation  had  no  power  to  make  any  of  them.  The 
great  Ordinance  stands  on  a  footing  with  the  Declaration 
of  1776.  It  is  a  statement  of  principles,  of  ideals,  which  are 
to  be  lived  up  to  and  which,  in  a  great  measure,  have 
been  realized.  There  is  even  more  doubt  as  to  the  stand- 
ing of  the  compact  clause  of  the  Ordinance  than  as  to  the 
other  parts  of  it.  Granting  that  Congress  had  power  to 
establish  governments  in  the  western  coimtry,  it  surely 
had  no  authority  to  prohibit  the  dwellers  in  the  States 

■  Sm  WllUmm  F.  Poole  la  Uie  Popcri  March  36,  1830,  and  printed  In  MMsa- 

of  ths  Amerieui  Hlitorlcal  AsioclmtloQ,  chnaatls   HlatorloJ   Socl«ty'«   PrncetO- 

Ul,  387;  and  G.  B.  Lorlng  in  Ibid.,  Ill,  tngt,  l»87-ise9,  p.  4T6.    Sm  sIni  Jefftr- 

SOa    Nathan  Dana's  own  sUUmenu  ftre  *on!t   WriHngi  (Ford  ed.),  Hi,  WT,  US, 

In  hU   Qtneral    AhHdsment,    vli,  3B9,  and  the  note  on  Uie  latter  page, 
mnd  in  a  letter  to  Danlsl  WetMtot,  dated 
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to  be  established  therein  from  doing  this,  that,  or  the 
other.  If  the  new  States  were  to  be  on  a  footing  of  equal- 
'ity  with  the  older  States,  they  had  a  right  to  settle  ques- 
tions of  labor,  education,  and  religion  for  themselves. 

The  contract  between  Cutler  and  Sargent  and  the  Treas- 
ury Board  was  signed  on  October  27,  1787.  At  once  the 
Ohio  associates  bestirred  themselves  to  take  possession  of 
their  lands.  In  April  of  the  next  year,  Rufus  Putnam, 
with  a  body  of  surveyors,  mechanics,  and  laborers  reached 
the  junction  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Muskingum  and  began  the 
effective  settlement  of  that  part  of  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tory which  developed  into  the  State  of  Ohio.  Within  a 
few  months,  spme  families  joined  them.  Then  came  Gov- 
ernor St.  Clair  and  the  three  judges,  who  held  the  first 
Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  in  September,  1788.  The  town, 
or  city,  they  named  Marietta  for  the  French  queen,  who 
had  befriended  the  American  radicals  in  their  time  of  need 
and  was  shortly  to  die  under  the  guillotine  as  the  enemy 
of  radicalism  in  France.  The  new  settlement  ran  the  gait 
of  pioneer  villages  with  the  additional  handicap  of  au  un- 
enduring  soil.  Its  early  prospects  were  great,  its  first  life 
was  vigorous.  Then  came  hard  times  throughout  the  coun- 
try and  a  disastrous  Indian  war  in  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tory. In  July,  1798,  there  were  only  two  hundred  and 
thirty  men  within  the  limits  of  the  Company's  purchase, 
besides  the  French  settlers  at  Gallipolis. 

Cutler  and  Sargent  conveyed  the  right  to  one-half  of 
the  land  included  in  their  second  contract  to  Colonel  Duer 
ia  consideration  of  the  advancement  by  him  of  enough 
money  to  make  the  first  payment  for  the  Ohio  Company. 
These  lands  were  to  be  located  near  the  Scioto  River.' 
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No  money  was  paid  down  on  the  Scioto  contract.  Duer 
sent  Joel  Barlow,  the  New  Haven  poet,  to  Paris  to  engage 
the  services  of  French  officers  who  had  served  in  America 
in  securing  settlers  and  purchasers  for  these  lands.  At 
Paris  Barlow  felt  in  with  an  Englishman,  Playfair  by 
name,  who  strongly  belied  his  patronymic.  Between  them, 
they  forgot  that  they  could  convey  only  the  right  to  oc- 
cupy and  cultivate  and  not  deeds  of  ownership.  Barlow 
reported,  enthusiastically,  and  Duer  drew  on  him  for  money 
to  complete  the  contract,  in  part  at  least.  The  draft  came 
back  protested;  Playfair  disappeared  with  the  funds  that 
had  been  collected ;  and  the  French  immigrants  looked  in 
vain  to  Duer  for  redress.  In  time  Congress  came  to  the 
relief  of  these  pioneers  of  civilization  in  the  Northwest, 
giving  them  deeds  to  their  lands  without  requiring  further 
payments. 

In  this  bare  recitalof  ordinances  and  contracts,  the  settlers 
themselves  have  been  lost  to  sight.  Tbey  were  of  typical 
pioneer  stock,  the  most  enterprising  and  physically  robust 
in  the  communities  whence  they  came.  They  took  with 
them  their  enei^,  their  skill,  and  their  love  of  freedom, 
and  also  the  religious  ideals  and  thirst  for  knowledge  that 
was  a  mark  of  the  time.  There  was  a  certain  James  Brown 
who  traveled  from  North  Carolina  to  Tennessee  in  the 
year  1788  by  way  of  the  Ohio  and  Tennessee  rivera*  He 
had  with  him  his  wife  and  sons,  and  on  his  boat  were  the 
ordinary  household  furnishings  of  the  time.  He  also  had 
farming  tools,  ammunition,  and  bales  of  goods  which  were 
probably  designed  for  sale  in  his  new  home.  More  inter- 
esting than  these  are  the  books  that  he  took  with  him : 
four  Bibles,  one  large  and  «  S  skool  Bibles,"  Dr.  Watts's 

t "  Tbe  Amaant  at  ArllolM  Uken  by  Town  "  (Ma.  IneloMd  In  tba  petition  of 
AieChiiTokMlDdlgni  from  JwnM  Brown  Joseph  Blown  pi«Mitt«d  to  Cmigme  In 
on    tbe    Bth    Mm;    ITSB  At    Neoojack       1810). 
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"  Psalms  and  Hymns,"  the  works  of  Josephus,  and  of 
Thomas  Boston,  the  Scotch  Presbyterian,  and  Bailey's 
"  Dictionary."  The  Mayffi(noer,  herself,  on  her  Pilgrim  trip 
to  Plymouth  had  not  a  more  typical  assortment  of  house- 
hold goods  and  writings  of  learned  men  ;  but  she  had  not, 
as  had  James  Brown's  periagua,  four  negro  slaves  together 
valued  at  nine  hundred  and  thirty-three  dollars  and  thirty- 
three  and  one-third  cents. 
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KblioKn^y.  —  Jay  A.  Barrett  has  traced  the  "Evolutioa  of 
the  Otdinance  of  1787  "  in  a  paper  with  that  title  vhich  was  published 
by  the  University  of  Nebraska  in  1891.  This  monograph  is  abun- 
daatly  supplied  with  bibliographioal  notes,  especially  those  on  pp. 
49,  81,  and  at  the  end  is  an  alphabetical  list  of  "  Authorities." 
Possibly,  the  clearest  acconnt  of  the  history  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Ordinance  is  that  by  John  M.  Merriam  in  American  Antiquarian 
Socie^'s  Proceedings  for  April,  1888.  Edward  Coles's  paper  which 
he  read  before  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania  in  June,  1856, 
and  which  is  printed  in  the  PtMicaiUmt  of  that  society,  is  a  service- 
able essay,  although  it  was  written  so  long  ago.*  The  later  history 
of  the  Ordinance  is  given  in  Walter  C.  Haight's  "  Ordinance  of 
1787  "  in  Michigan  Political  Science  Association's  PvblUxaiona,  vol. 
ii,  no.  8.  Hax  Farrand  in  a  few  pages  has  set  forth  the  origin  of 
the  public  territory  of  the  United  States  in  his  LegitkUion  of  Con- 
great  for  Uu  Qovemmenl  of  the  Organized  Territories  of  the  United 
Statet  (Newark,  K.  J.,  1896)  which  relates,  however,  mainly  to  the 
later  period. 

1  Amoi^tUiebriataTaoGoaiiUKre  WIU  oletj's   Proettdingi  loi  October,  1898. 

llun   P.    Poole'i    Ordinance   of   1787,'  B.  &.  Hinsdale  has  fclTen  •  oompnhasalTS 

Fraderlck  D.  Stone'i "  Ordinuice  of  1T8T  "  ftocomit  of   this  whole   Bnbject  In  chs. 

(Pennttteania Magatin/sof  HiMtary,-^ii.,  zt-xrlolhia  Old  IfOTthviett.    A  detailed 

309);   and   SIdnar   Crawford')  "Rnfat  blbltography   la   In   Wlnaor'a  AmitHca, 

Pntoam"  In  American  Antlqnaiian  Bo-  Tll,App^lxI. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 

AT   THE    END    OF    THE   ERA. 

Thb  adoption  of  the  Constitution  and  the  passage  of 
the  Ordinance  of  1787  marked  the  highest  point  in  the 
political  and  social  revolution  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
From  the  inauguration  of  Washington  onward  for  a 
decade,  the  current  paused  to  be  set  in  motion  again  by 
the  acquisition  of  Louisiana  and  the  incitements  to  social 
change  that  marked  the  Jeffersonian  epoch.  It  will  be 
convenient  in  this  place  to  pass  in  review  some  of  the 
sociological  topics  that  have  already  been  noticed  in 
the  earlier  periods,  for  American  history  deals  above  all 
with  the  intemctioQ  of  human  aspirations  and  economic 
forces.  The  immigrants  came  to  a  new  land  where  the 
social  restrictions  of  the  Old  World  civilization  were 
largely  lacking.  They  would  have  destroyed  the  rest  of 
these  had  not  the  imperial  government  and  powerful 
proprietors  stood  in  the  way.  Now,  when  the  Americans 
were  their  own  masters,  it  might  be  expected  that  they 
would  have  swept  away  the  remains  of  inequality  and 
have  diffused  education  throughout  the  land.  Social  insti- 
tutions, however,  had  already  become  somewhat  crystal- 
lized, and  political  organization  had  already  taken  on  a 
certain  measure  of  fixedness  of  form.  Ideals  had  been 
established  in  politics  and  society  that  were  bard  to 
modify,  although  some  of  them  were  out  of  harmony 
with  the  economic  environment  Thus  it  happened  that 
while    religion   was  freed  from  its  bonds  and    education 
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was  placed  within  the  reach  of  a  larger  portion  of  the 
population,  white  servitude  and  black  slavery  did  not 
cease  with  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  The  former 
was  clearly  opposed  to  the  doctrines  formulated  in  that 
instrument  and  disappeared  within  a  generation ;  the 
latter,  through  economic  causes,  became  intensified  in 
one  section  of  the  country. 

In  colonial  days,  two  labor  systems  had  existed  almost 
side  by  side:  white  servitude  and  negro  slavery.  The 
people  saw  nothing  out  of  the  way  in  contract  white 
labor.  They  had  objected  to  the  importation  of  convicts. 
That  necessarily  stopped  with  the  war  and  the  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  independence  of  the  United  States.  The 
immigration  of  poor  white  persons  began  immediately 
after  the  proclamation  of  peace  and  continued  for  years. 
Philadelphia  was  again  the  center  of  the  movement. 
In  the  summer  of  17S4,  thousands  of  immigrants  arrived 
at  that  city  from  England,  Scotland,  and  Germany,  and 
five  thousand,  or  even  more,  from  Ireland.'  There  were 
more  applicants  for  passage  at  Cork  than  the  ships  could 
carry.  The  practice  of  selling  one's  services  for  a  term 
of  years  was  renewed.  In  1794,  Washington  was  negotiat- 
ing for  the  purchase  of  an  indentured  servant  at  Phila- 
delphia ;  and  as  late  as  1817,  an  advertisement  in  a  paper, 
published  in  that  city,  shows  that  vessels  were  still  bring- 
ing redcmptioners  to  the  Delaware.  The  length  of  time 
that  it  took  to  dispose  of  the  few  laborers  brought  by  this 
ship  shows  that  the  demand  for  indentured  servants  had 
greatly  diminished,  but  the  decline  of  the  contract  labor 
system  and  the  rise  of  the  wage  earner  as  an  important 
factor  in  industry  and  household  life  belong  to  a  later 
time. 

■  Inieptndmt  ChronieU,  Angntt  19, 20,  ITM. 
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At  the  beginniog  of  the  ReTolutioDary  era,  slaves  were 
owned  in  every  colooy.  In  June,  1770,  Dr.  Joseph  Warren 
of  BostoD  purchased  a  negro  boy  of  Joshua  Green.  He 
paid  nothing  down,  but  gave  thirty  pounds  current  money 
in  two  notes  and  agreed  to  pay  ten  pounds  more  within 
three  months  in  case  he  found  the  slave  worth  so  much 
money.'  Legally,  no  person  could  be  bom  a  slave  in 
Massachusetts ;  but  this  requirement  of  the  statute  book 
had  not  been  much  regarded.*  In  1766,  the  general  agita- 
tion for  freedom  was  marked  by  the  first  suits  instituted 
by  staves  unlawfully  held  in  bondage,  and  in  that  year  the 
voters  of  Boston  instructed  their  representatives  in  the 
General  Court  to  propose  a  law  prohibiting  the  importation 
and  purchasing  of  slaves.'  Seven  years  later,  in  1773,  a 
committee  of  slaves  petitioned  the  Massachusetts  legislature 
to  grant  them  that  <'  ample  relief  which,  as  men,  they  have 
a  natural  right  to,  and  purposing,  as  soon  as  able,  to  trans- 
port themselves  to  some  part  of  the  coast  of  Africa."* 
The  fate  of  this  petition  is  not  known,  but  in  the  next  year 
a  bill  was  passed  to  prevent  the  importation  of  slaves  into 
the  province.  This  measure  was  vetoed  by  Hutchinson, 
and  his  action  met  with  the  approval  of  the  home  govern- 
ment, for,  in  1776,  Lord  Dartmouth  wrote  that  the  colonists 
could  not  be  allowed  "to  check  or  discourage  a  traffic  so 
beneficial  to  the  nation."  Coming  so  soon  after  Lord 
Mansfield's  decision  in  the  Somerset  case,  this  declaration 
by  a  leading  member  of  the  British  government  appears 
to  be  highly  incongruous. 

Negroes  were  held  in  bondage  in  England  itself  as  well 
as  in  the  English-American  colonies.     It  was  estimated 

IHHBMliVMtU  HUtorlMl  Boda^'i  *  Bottm   Tb»»   Betordt,   lT3»-lJt9, 

Proceeding*,  larn-ma,  p.  101.  pp.  183,  atXL 

■  Sm  the  piMont  work,  ToL  il,  SU.  •Hunohiuatti  Hiatoricml    BocMt'i 

Frooeeditigt,  Flnt  Beitea,  11,  STl. 
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that  in  1770  there  were  no  less  than  fifteen  thousand  of 
them  in  the  home  land.  Some  of  these  were  personal 
attendants  whom  returning  sugar  planters,  or  members  of 
their  family,  had  taken  to  England ;  but  there  were  un- 
doubtedly many  slaves  owned  there  by  persons  who  had  never 
seen  the  plantations.  The  status  of  a  slave  in  England  was 
byno  meanscertain.  Several  suits  had  been  decided,  usually 
in  favor  of  the  master ;  but  Chief  Justice  Holt  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century  had  given  a  decision  in  favor  of  the 
person  held  in  bondage.*  William  Blackstone  in  his 
« Commentaries "  declared  that  the  spirit  of  liberty  was 
so  deeply  implanted  in  the  constitution  and  rooted  in  the 
soil  that  a  slave,  the  moment  he  lands  in  England,  "  falls 
under  the  protection  of  the  laws,  and  so  far  becomes  a 
freeman ;  though  the  master's  right  to  his  service  may 
probably  still  continue."  His  mind  became  unsettled  on 
this  point;  in  1770,  in  getting  out  the  fourth  edition  of  his 
book,  he  changed  the  word  "probably"  to  "possibly"  so 
that  the  passage  would  read  "though  the  master's  right  to 
bis  service  may  possibly  still  continue."  *  In  December  of 
the  next  year,  James  Somerset,  a  negro,  was  brought  before 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Mansfield  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 
Somerset  had  come  to  England  with  his  master  from 
Virginia,  had  run  away,  been  retaken,  and  placed  on  a  ship 
for  exportation  to  Jamaica,  there  to  be  sold  when  this  writ 

■  In  1729  Philip  York,  Umii  AttoniBj-  on  him,  nor  mnke  any  klUntlon  in  hla 

Gtmentl  %ad  ftfUnrud  Lord  Chincellor  temponi  ooodltioQ  In  theae  Uogdonu: 

Hudirlcke,«ndCh*rlM  Talbot.  SoUclCoT  Wc  mm  also  of  opinion,  that  the  maater 

Gonentl  and  later  Lord  Chancellor,  gave  may  l^ally  compel  bim  to  retnm  again 

UiB   [olloning   opinion:     "We    are   of  to  the  plantationi."    Granritle  Sharp's 

opinion,  that  a  BIbto  by  oomlog  from  Ibprtientatian    qf    lAc    Ij^tatice     oj 

the  Weat-Indiea  to  Great-Britain,  or  b«-  Tultraling  Slaveiy,  London,  1768,  p.  2. 

laud,  either  with  or  wltboat  his  master,  ■  CommetUariei  on  I^  Latcl  o/Eng- 

doth   not   become   free;    and    that   bla  land,  Third   edition    (Oztord,    1T68),  1, 

maater'B  property  or    liglit   In   Mm  Ii  127,  i&U.,  Fonrth  edition  (Oxford,  ITTO), 

not  thereby  determined  or  T«iied ;  and  1, 137.    Sob  alw  Haaaachnaetta  Historical 

tbaC  baptism  doth  Dot  beatov  freedom  Bodetjr's  Proceeding*,  1S63-64,  p.  32S. 
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was  procured  with  a  view  to  determining  his  status,  — 
which  carried  with  it  that  of  all  others  of  his  race  in  Eng- 
land. Mansfield  had  no  special  predilection  for  oegroes, 
nor  was  he  particularly  sensitireas  to  the  rights  of  man.  He 
was  an  upholder  of  the  Common  Law.  He  was  cognizant 
of  the  fact  that  thousands  of  slaves  were  held  in  bondage 
in  England  and  tried  to  induce  their  owners  to  secure  the 
passage  of  an  act  of  Parliament  which  would  secure  to 
them  their  property  and  relieve  him  of  the  necessity  of 
rendering  a  decision.  As  this  was  not  done,  he  finally 
brought  himself  to  declare  that  the  state  of  slavery  was 
so  odious  that  it  could  be  supported  by  nothing  but 
positive  law.  As  there  was  no  positive  law,  there  was  no 
slavery.  He  ordered  Somerset's  discharge  and  thus  put  an 
end  to  human  bondage,  in  England  itself.  The  relation  of 
this  decision  to  slavery  in  the  thirteen  colonies  was  never 
determined  because  the  Revolutionary  War  began  so  soon 
after  its  delivery.  As  the  English  government  for  nearly 
one  hundred  years  had  been  annulling  colonial  laws  by  the 
dozen  on  the  pretence  that  they  were  contrary  to  the  laws 
and  customs  of  England,  it  would  seem  that  slavery  must 
have  fallen  dead  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
British  empire,  although  this  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
the  opinion  of  Lord  Dartmouth.  Curiously  enough,  no 
notice  wastakenof  Mansfield's  decisionin  America,  although 
it  might  well  have  set  Virginia  and  South  Carolina  on  fire. 
Unquestionably,  the  leaders  of  public  opinion  in  America 
were  becoming  restive  on  the  subject  of  negro  slavery. 
The  slave  owners  themselves  accounted  for  the  inconsistency 
of  their  views  as  to  human  rights  and  holding  blacks  in 
bondage  by  saying  that  slaves  were  not  members  of  the 
political  society  ;  but  some  of  them  had  grave  doubts  as 
to  the  rightfulness  of  their  own  actions.     In  1778,  Patrick 
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Henry  pitied  the  "unhappy  lot"  of  the  blacks  and  ab- 
horred slavery  itself.'  Franklin,  in  the  same  year,  ex- 
pressed his  satisfaction  at  the  "disposition  to  abolish 
slavery  "  which  prevailed  in  North  America.*  Washington, 
John  Adams,  and  Jefferson  likewise  condemned  the  insti- 
tution ;  but  the  Virginians  were  united  in  foreseeing  the 
difficulty  of  doing  away  with  it.  Probably,  a  majority  of 
the  freeholders  in  Virginia  and  in  North  Carolina  were 
opposed  to  it,  but  in  the  condition  of  the  repre-sentation, 
there  was  no  possibility  of  immediate  abolition.  The 
colonists  in  general  were  bitterly  hostile  to  the  importation 
of  negroes.'  As  soon  as  they  began  to  legislate  for  them- 
selves without  fear  of  the  royal  veto,  they  put  an  end  to 
it.  In  the  American  Association,  every  colony  agreed  to 
stop  importation  for  the  time  being.  Jefferson  included  a 
stirring  condemnation  of  the  traffic  in  the  original  draft  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  In  1776,  Jefferson  with 
George  Wythe  and  others  were  appointed  to  revise  the  laws 
of  Virginia.  Chapter  fifty-one  of  the  plan  which  they  re- 
ported was  in  the  form  of  a  bill  concerning  slaves.*  Tliis 
provided  that  slaves  imported  into  the  State  should  be  set 
free  and  that  slaves  already  io  the  State  might  be  emanci- 
pated by  deed  or  by  will.  Jefferson  also  prepared  an 
amendment  to  this  bill,  to  be  introduced  into  the  legislature 

1 W.  W.  Henry'i  PatriiA  S«nry,  1,  this  topic  in  hU  "  Soppreadoa  of  tbe 

102.  AMean  SUre-tnide  to  the  United  State* 

*BpaTka'»  FrantUn,   111,  ti.    There  of     Ameiicm"      IBanard      Hiuorical 

li  mneh  material  on  the  general  tnbjeet  Stvdia,  No.  I).    Preaumahly  he  irontd 

In   Hut    8.    Locke'*    Anti'Sla»ery  in  Uilok  that  the  BtatemeDt  la  the  text  la 

America,  1B19-1S0S  and  In  Onorge  Liver-  too  itrong. 

ooin'nBMortcal  Satear^TetpeeUngthe  *  AU    emancipated    or    tnannmltted 

Opf  nionj  nf  Vu  Fotmdtn  of  (tit  StpabHo  alaTes  ware  to  leave  the  state  within  one 

on  Negroai  at    Siami   (Boaton,  1862).  year  from  the  date  of  tbeir  freedom,  or 

Theiapapen,  like  nearly  everTthlng  that  they  aha)  1  be  "oat  of  the  protection  of 

haebeenwritteDODtbesnbjectoftlaTery,  thelawa";  lee  Seporto/the  Commillet 

give  only  one  ilcte  of  the  inbject;  but  a/  Rtviaon  (Richmond,   1784),    p.   40. 

thay  give  It  very  well.  Ihia  la  reprinted  in  J^ertoa't  WritiTigi 

■W.    B.    Barghardt   Da    Sola   haa  (Forded.),  11, 201. 
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whenever  the  bill  itself  might  be  debated.  This  provided 
for  the  emancipation  of  all  slaves  born  after  the  passage  of 
the  act  who  should,  however,  remain  with  their  parents 
through  the  period  of  adolescence.  They  should  then  be 
<*  colonized  to  such  place  as  the  circumstances  of  the  time 
should  render  most  proper  "  •  and  an  equal  number  of  white 
laborers  should  be  imported.  The  time  did  not  come  dur- 
ing Jefferson's  life  to  realize  his  hopes ;  but  something  was 
done  by  legislation  to  improve  the  status  of  the  slave 
in  Virginia.  In  1782,  the  assembly  by  law  provided  that 
slaves  could  be  freed  by  will  or  deed  properly  attested.^ 
Three  years  later  (1785),  they  enacted  that  all  slaves  brought 
into  Virginia  should  be  free  after  one  year,'  and  in  that 
year  and  the  next,  the  laws  as  to  the  trial  of  slaves  and 
their  giving  witness  were  somewhat  modified,*  although 
even  then  they  were  denied  trial  by  jury  and  were  still 
limited  in  the  matter  of  giving  witness.  In  1788  the  laws 
protecting  masters  whose  servants  died  under  correction 
were  repealed." 

In  1777,  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives 
had  on  its  table  a  bill  for  preventing  the  practice  of  hold- 
ing persons  in  slavery  within  the  limits  of  the  State.  In 
June  of  that  year  a  committee  was  appointed,  probably 
by  the  opponents  of  the  measure,  to  write  to  Congress  and 
ascertain  whether  the  emancipation  of  the  Africans  in 
Massachusetts  would  be  consistent  with  the  imion  and 
harmony  of  the  United  States.     It  does  not  appear  that 

<  Jeflonoo'a  NoUt  on   tX*  BtaU  «f  In  tba  RerolntloiuuT  force*  and  Mm* 

Tlrgtnia  <ed .  1T84) ,  p.  301.  othen  who  lud  perlormed  l>itbfal  war- 

■B«tore  1T32,  slmvM  could  be  treed  lee  wen  Ir«ed  by  epedkl  acta  In  1783  ud 

lor  merltOTiou*  eervloe,  to  be  mscertalned  Utei,  iUd.,  zl,  gOB,  381 ;  xll,  380, 6U,  CUi 

by  tbs  goTemoi  uid  conncll,  or  (or  kDy  etc. 
OkOM  by  ftct  at  the  Aaeembly ;  BenlDg'i  *  /bid.,  zU,  1S3. 

^attMtoS   Flfffinfa,  Tl,  112;  Iz,  SSO  ;  «  JUd.,  zU,  183,  SIB. 

X,  110,  311,  Sra.    Tbe  act  of  1183  U  Id  *JMA.,  xll,  681. 

ttid.,  xi,  89.    NegroM  who  had  aeired 
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this  letter  *  was  ever  sent ;  certainly  no  reply  to  it  was  re- 
ceived. The  Massachusetts  constitution  of  1780  contained 
the  memorable  words  "  All  men  are  bom  free  and  equal.'* 
As  the  Revolution  proceeded,  emancipation  of  slaves  in 
Massachusetts  became  frequent,  and  negroes  who  were 
not  freed  by  their  masters  left  them  of  their  own  accord 
and  generally  were  not  pursued,  captured,  and  compelled 
to  service.  One  negro,  Quaco  or  Quorfc,  had  more  value 
in  his  meister's  eyes,  for  fleeing,  he  was  retaken,  beaten, 
and  imprisoned.  A  series  of  suits  followed,  the  question 
at  issue  being  what  rights,  if  any,  the  alleged  proprietor 
had  in  the  negro.  Twice  the  decision  was  rendered  that 
he  had  none,  and  this  put  an  end  to  any  one  being  held  as 
a  slave  within  the  limits  of  the  Commonwealth  (1783). 
From  the  papers  that  have  come  down,  it  is  difBcult  to 
say  whether  this  action  was  taken  on  the  ground  that 
slavery  could  not  exist  under  the  Common  Law  or  whether 
it  was  based  solely  on  the  phrase  noted  above  from  the 
Massachusetts  Bill  of  Rights.*  However  this  may  be,  it  is 
certain  Massachusetts  was  the  only  State  to  report  no 
slaves  in  the  first  census  that  was  taken  in  1790. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  Quakers  had  long  been  opposed  to 
human  slavery.  In  1776,  the  yearly  meeting  declared  all 
slaves  held  by  Friends  must  be  set  free  and  threatened  ex- 
clusion from  the  meeting  for  all  who  did  not  emancipate 
their  negroes.'  In  1780,  the  legislature  of  that  State  pro- 
vided by  law  for  the  gradual  emancipation  of  the  slaves 

1  UunohoMtta  Historical   Sooietj's  exceedingly  Talmtble  notes.    Hie  brief 

Proe«a4(nir*,BepUmber,1868,p.  333.  ol  Lerl  lincoln,  one  of  tbs  canaael  In 

■  for   tbe   history    of   this  cue  sea  the  ease  Is  In  ibid.,  CoHretioiu,  Fifth 

Bmorj    Wsihbnm'B     "Extinction     of  Series,  til ,  43S.    Among  the  points  not«d 

BlaTBTy    in    Mssiisi  IiiiiiiiIIb  "  In  Hubv  Is  a  question  u  to  whether  slavery  is 

chnntta  Historical   Society's    Proceed-  "  in  derogation  of  common  law."    Pa»- 

ingi    for    Bfay,    18ET.      Horace    Oray  albly    this    refers    to    Somerset's   caaa. 

printed    tbe    mlnntea   of  Chief  JnsUce  There  is  an  interesting  letter,  written 

Coahing  who  presided  at  the  final  trial  In  1790,  in  the  same  Toinme,  p.  391. 
I*  i^td.,    18I3-18TS,  p.  392,  with  aome  ■  Bbarpleas,  Quaksr  JSzptrimanU,  33 
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by  declaring  that  no  child  thereafter  born  in  Pennsylvania 
of  slave  parents  shall  be  a  slave.'  These  children,  how- 
ever, were  to  occupy  the  position  of  servants  until  they 
reached  the  age  of  twenty-eight  years ;  at  which  time  all 
claims  on  their  services  were  to  cease.  As  Pennsylvania 
had  already  prohibited  the  importation  of  slaves,  this  law 
provided  that  eventually  negro  slavery  would  cease  in  the 
State  ;  but  the  operation  of  any  such  plan  was  necessarily 
slow. 

As  the  colored  population  increased,  the  people  through- 
out the  country  showed  more  and  more  distrust  of  the 
free  negroes.  This  was  due  in  part  to  the  habit  of  masters, 
in  some  places,  of  setting  their  slaves  free  when  they  were 
too  old  to  work  and  thus  forcing  the  town  or  county  to 
maintain  them  in  their  old  age ;  but  in  part  it  was  due  to 
other  causes.  This  distrust  is  shown  in  legislation  as  in 
the  Massachusetts  law  prohibiting  the  entrance  of  foreign 
free  blacks  into  the  Commonwealth.'  New  York,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  1788,  encouraged  manumission  by  ceasing 
to  require  bonds  of  the  master  that  his  freed  slave  should 
not  become  a  public  charge.'  -As  the  years  go  by,  legisla- 
tion against  free  blacks  increases,  but  it  is  not  until  1800 
that  the  matter  requires  extended  notice. 

Before  the  Revolutionary  epoch,  religion  had  been  closely 
connected  with  the  government  except  in  those  colonies 
where  the  Quakers  had  impressed  their  ideas  upon  legisla- 
tion. Even  in  them,  the  policy  of  the  English  government 
had  made  it  necessary  for  many  officers  to  take  oaths  or 
subscribe  tests  that  were  contrary  to  the  scruples  of  Roman 
Catholics  and  Jews.     Everywhere  dissent    was   growing 

>  Law*  of  Fenntvlvanta,  \i,  246;  Me  for  mors  than  two  monthi  wm  liftbls 

alio  ibid.,  lil,  268.  to  be  whipped  not  azceeding  ten  iMhM. 

*AcU  and   Laiet  of  MattadituetU,  ■Sea  H.  F.  JohnstoD'e  "New  York 

lTse-ST,&6,    By  this  Isw  sd;  Free  Degni  after  the  Revolntlon  "  in  Uagaxint  of 

coming  iuio  the   state   and   remaning  Snurtean  Bittarg,  zzlz,  31S. 
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and  toleration  increasing.  Jefferson  is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  in  Virginia,  two-thirds  of  the  people  were 
dissenters  in  1776.'  The  Presbyterian  clergy,  and  the 
Methodist  and  Baptist  preachers  had  been  indefatigable. 
Edmund  Randolph,  in  his  manuscript  history  of  Virginia, 
says  that  they  did  not  depend  "  upon  the  dead  letter  of 
written  sermons,  they  understood  the  mechanism  of 
haranguing."  As  to  the  regular  clergy,  they  were  planted 
on  glebes  with  decent  salaries  « and  a  species  of  rank 
which  was  not  wholly  destitute  of  unction.  .  .  .  The 
dissenters,  on  the  other  hand,  were  fed  and  clothed,  only 
as  they  merited  the  gratitude  of  their  congregation." 
Whatever  the  cause,  the  Established  Church  had  certainly 
grown  weaker  and  the  dissenting  sects  correspondingly 
stronger.  The  great  men  of  the  Old  Dominion  were  all  in 
favor  of  freedom  of  conscience  and  of  worship,  —  Patrick 
Henry,  James  Madison,  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  Washing- 
ton. The  last  named  was  a  regular  attendant  at  divine 
services.  William  White,  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania,  was 
rector  of  Christ  Church,  Philadelphia,  during  the  war,  and 
while  Washington  resided  there  in  his  presidency.  He 
writes  that  Washington's  behavior  in  church  was  always 
serious  and  attentive,  but  that  he  owes  it  to  truth  to 
declare  that  he  never  saw  him  kneeling  duriag  the  service, 
although  the  pew  that  he  occupied  was  within  ten  yards 
of  the  reading  desk.'  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  days 
of  strictness  in  religious  observance  had  gone  by  in  Vir- 
ginia. It  was  found  necessary  to  permit  some  regiments 
to  have  dissenting  chaplains  and  in  the  famous  Bill  of 

iJeffarson'B  JfolM  on  tht  State  qf  ngalmr\j   consecnted  bishop,  im    the 

Tlrfinia  (od.  1TS4)  p.  289.  aboTo  mamoii ;  W.  8.  Perry't  Hittory  of 

■Bint  Wilson's  Jfemoir  of  William  tha  American  Kpitcopal  ChwtA,  11,  eh. 

WhUt,   BUhop   <tf  Ptmuglvania,   189.  ill;   and  E.   E.    Beaidsle;'!    Lift   and 

Tor  the  straggle  of  tbe  newly  (ormad  Corrttpondenee  of  tht  Bight  Btotrend 

a  Episcopal  CtanTeh  to  obtain  a  Samtiel  Sealnirg. 
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Rights  of  1776,  the  Convention  declared  that  "  religion  or 
the  duty  which  we  owe  to  our  Creator,  and  the  naanner  of 
discharging  it,  can  be  directed  only  by  reason  and  convic- 
tion;" all  men,  therefore,  are  entitled  to  freedom  of  con* 
science.*  This  was  an  expression  of  conviction,  but  the 
actual  repealing  of  laws  compelling  dissenters  to  conform 
or  suffer  the  consequences  was  left  to  later  legislative 
action.  The  penalties  were  done  away  with  at  an  early 
time,  but  it  was  not  until  1786  that  a  positive  enactment 
was  passed  relieving  men  from  the  laws  requiring  the  fre- 
quenting  or  supporting  of  religious  worship.'  In  the  pre- 
ceding year,  1784,  dissenting  clergymen  had  been  author- 
ized by  law  to  perform  the  marriage  ceremony  and  chil- 
dren of  parents  who  had  not  been  joiDed  in  wedlock  by  a 
minister  of  the  Established  Church  were  declared  to  be 
legitimate. 

Side  by  side  with  the  establishment  of  freedom  of  coit 
science  proceeded  the  liberalizing  of  religious  observance. 
With  the  abrogation  of  the  penal  laws,  the  Episcopalian 
parsons  kept  on  living  in  their  comfortable  houses  and 
cultivating  their  glebes,  but  tithes  no  longer  went  to  them. 
They  now  had  to  be  supported  by  their  parishioners.  In 
1777,  therefore,  we  find  the  leading  men  in  several  par- 
ishes agreeing  among  themselves  to  support  their  rector. 
In  Albemarle  County,  Jefferson,  Philip  Mazzei,  Samuel 
Taliaferro,  and  seventeen  others  subscribed  twenty-nine 
pounds  as  the  annual  stipend  of  the  Reverend  Charles 
Clay,  "  who  early  rejecting  the  tyrant  and  tyranny  of 
Britain  proved  his  religion  genuine  by  its  harmony  with 
the  liberties  of  mankind,  .  .  .  [and]  ever  addressed  the  God 
of  battles  for  victory  to  our  arms,  while  others  impiously 

1  Aa  to  Um  ftntlwnhlp  ot  this  dun  ■  Htolng'i  StatuUt  vf  VirgM*,  sU, 

kDd  Ui«  Mbteet  In  gHwml  •«•  HoM  at      U. 
end  ot  the  elwpMr. 
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prayed  that  our  eaemies  might  ranquish  and  overcome 
us."  The  list  of  subscribers  was  headed  by  Jefferson,  i 
who  gave  six  pounds,  the  largest  of  any  single  subscrip- 
tion.' Depriving  the  Episcopalian  clergymen  of  public 
support  did  not  satisfy  the  dissenters.  They  thought 
that  all  the  church  property  should  be  sold  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people  as  a  whole.  The  Episcopalians  desired  to 
have  their  church  incorporated  by  law  and  to  have  the 
State  levy  an  assessment  for  religious  purposes.  Patrick 
Henry  led  in  the  fight  for  incorporation  and  for  a  general 
assessment,  and  Madison  headed  the  forces  against  him. 
In  1785,  an  Incorporation  Act  was  passed  to  be  repealed 
two  years  later  except  in  so  far  as  it  related  to  the  glebes. 
No  general  assessment  bill  was  ever  passed,  but  in  Novem- 
ber, 1785,  one  was  lost  by  only  three  votes. 

The  Massachusetts  constitution  of  1780  declared  that  it 
was  "  the  right  as  well  as  the  duty  of  all  men  in  society  " 
to  worship  the  Supreme  Being  in  the  manner  and  season 
most  agreeable  to  their  consciencea  Every  denomination 
of  Christians  was  equally  under  the  protection  of  the  law, 
but  every  town  or  parish  must  make  suitable  provision 
for  the  public  teaching  of  religion.  Every  taxpayer  was 
to  contribute  to  the  support  of  religion,  but  he  might  di- 
rect as  to  which  minister  in  the  town  his  contribution 
should  be  given,  —  if  be  did  not  do  this,  the  money  was 
to  go  to  the  support  of  the  regular  minister.  This  was 
merely  continuing  the  existing  practice  and  it  was  not 
until  ten  years  of  the  next  century  had  passed  by  that  the 
compulsory  payment  of  money  for  religious  purposes  was 
done  away  with.  In  New  York  the  laws  establishing 
religion  in  certain  parts  of  the  province  were  totally  re. 

1  See  thiee  most  InteiMUng  dooo-  cbnMtti  RiBtorfcal  Sodetr  uid  printed 
menla  thmt  Mr.  W.  C.  Ford  found  mnumg  In  theli  ProeeeMngi  tor  Hay,  1909,  p.  SU- 
tba  aatogiaph  eoUaatlau  of  tba  Muur 
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pealed  and  in  both  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  the  acts 
of  1691  against  Roman  Catholic  priests  terminated  by 
reason  of  their  being  repugnant  to  the  principles  embodied 
in  the  constitutions  of  those  States. 

The  New  York  constitution  contained  some  peculiar 
provisions  as  to  religion.  Liberty  of  conscience  and  wor- 
ship were  guaranteed  to  every  one  provided  that  this 
liberty  should  not  be  understood  to  justify  practices  that 
were  inconsistent  with  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  State. 
No  minister  or  priest  could  hold  any  civil  or  military 
ofBce.  Quakers  and  others  who  scrupled  bearing  arms 
were  not  to  be  compelled  to  do  so,  but  they  must  pay 
for  this  exemption  such  sums  as  the  legislature  might 
from  time  to  time  direct.  John  Jay  was  a  member  of 
the  convention  that  made  this  constitution.  With  the 
family  traditions  of  the  dragonnades  fresh  in  recollection 
he  proposed  to  give  the  legislature  power  to  deny  tolera- 
tion to  any  sect  that  it  pleased.  This  being  voted  down, 
he  moved  that  no  Roman  Catholic  should  enjoy  civil 
rights  or  hold  any  land  within  the  State,  but  this  was 
lost  by  a  vote  of  19  to  10.  Jay  and  those  who  thought 
with  him  succeeded,  however,  in  securing  the  adoption 
of  a  clause  forbidding  the  naturalization  of  an  immigrant 
until  he  had  renounced  subjection  to  "every  foreign  king, 
prince,  potentate,  and  state  in  all  matters  ecclesiastical  ' 
as  well  as  civil,"*  As  only  native-bom  citizens  and 
naturalized  persons  could  exercise  the  franchise  or  hold 
ofBce  under  the  constitution,  this  requirement  excluded 
from  power  all  foreign-born  Roman  Catholics,  and  was 
intended  so  to  do. 

Although  freedom  of  conscience  and  of  worship  in  reli- 

1  JimmaU  nf  the  Fromnelal  Con~  knll-CBtholio  provlBloiu  of  ReTolvUnn- 
grtu  .  .  .  </  2feK  York,  1,  S44,  »1B,  &ry  constitntloiu  la  his  Lift  of  Arch- 
two.    J.  Q.  Shea  printad  %  iTnopali  of      MjAopCarroa,  Ij,  1ST. 
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g;iou3  matters  had  come  to  be  the  rule  in  the  United 
States,  it  by  do  means  followed  that  religious  disqualifi- 
cations for  office  no  longer  existed.  The  makers  of  the 
Massachusetts  constitution  of  1780  informed  their  constit- 
uents that  while  they  did  not  conceive  themselves  to  be 
invested  with  power  to  set  up  one  sect  of  Christians 
above  another,  nevertheless  they  found  themselves  obliged 
to  provide  for  the  exclusion  from  office  of  those  "who 
will  not  disclaim  those  Principles  of  Spiritual  Jurisdiction 
which  Roman  Catholics  in  some  countries  have  held,  and 
which  are  subversive  of  a  free  Government  established  by 
the  People."  The  constitution  of  1780,  therefore,  provided 
that  all  persons  chosen  to  any  office  under  the  government 
should  subscribe  a  declaration  which  contained,  among 
other  things,  the  substance  of  the  old  declaration  renounc- 
ing the  authority  of  all  foreign  princes  and  prelates.' 
Officeholding  was  also  confined  to  Protestants  in  New 
Hampshire,  North  Carolina,*  South  Carolina,*  and  Georgia.* 
The  Rhode  Islanders,  on  the  other  hand,  in  1788,  repealed 
the  law  excluding  Roman  Catholics  from  the  freedom  of 
the  corporation  which  had  stood  on  the  statute  book  for 
over  a  century."  In  some  States,  Jews  were  likewise  ex- 
cluded from  office  by  the  requirement  of  belief  in  the 
Christian  religion  as  in  New  York  and  Maryland,  and  as 
-  to  some  offices  in  Massachusetts.  Ministers  of  whatever 
religion  were  disqualified  from  office  in  New  York  *  and 
Maryland.  In  all  the  States,  those  who  objected  to  taking 
oaths,  as  the  Quakers  and  Shakers  and  Mennonites,  and, 
at  a  later  time,  the  Baptists  were  allowed  to  affirm.     In 

>Sm  tb«preseDtvaTk,lt,  4BB.  *  Digttt  (^  the  Lmas  (^  Otorgia,  T. 

*  IroieXVeLawto/ the  State  qflforA  •  MBuaoboHtti  HiEtoricat   Ekxdety'a 

Oiivliaa,  280.  CollectioTU,  Tbird  Series,  t,  244. 

'Cooper's    Statulet  of  SouCA   Caro-  •  ./ournalt  o/ tft>  Prapiitefa^  Ovn^nM 
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general,  it  may  be  said  that  although  religion  did  not  be~ 
come  entirely  free  and  was  still  partially  connected  with 
the  government  in  some  States,  it  is  practically  true  that 
religion  was  free  in  1787,  and  that  apart  from  the  Romaa 
Catholics  and  Jews  no  one  was  disqualified  from  office  by 
reason  of  bis  religious  convictions. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  it  came  from 
the  Federal  Convention  was  silent  on  religious  questions, 
as  it  was  on  many  others.  This  attracted  Patrick  Henry's 
attention,  and,  partly  at  his  suggestion,  one  of  the  amend- 
ments proposed  by  the  Virginia  ratifying  convention  was 
a  statement  as  to  freedom  of  religion  in  its  widest  sense. 
Leading  men  in  other  States  agreed  with  Henry  in  this 
regard,  and  the  first  amendment  to  the  Constitution  ex- 
pressed the  general  consensus  of  opinion  that  the  federal 
government  should  make  no  law  respecting  an  establish- 
ment of  religion  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof. 
One  interpretation  of  this  is  contained  in  the  treaty  that 
was  made  with  Tripoli  in  1796  while  Washington  was 
President,  and  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate  over  which 
John  Adams  presided.  The  eleventh  article  of  this  in- 
strument reads :  "  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
is  not  in  any  sense  founded  on  the  Christian  religion." 
Since  treaties  made  by  the  President  and  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  are  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  this  pro- 
nouncement would  seem  to  define  the  United  States  as 
the  country  of  free  religion. 

Educational  establishments,  depending  upon  public 
grants  and  the  income  from  invested  funds,  suffered  severely 
during  the  war,  and  the  supply  of  students  and  fees,  where 
education  was  not  free,  also  diminished.  The  confiscation 
of  loyalist  estates  and  the  acquisition  of  the  crown  lands 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  States  n9W  funds  which  were 
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frequently  used  for  educational  purposes.  Thus  Massachu- 
setts used  some  of  the  money  obtained  from  the  sale  of 
her  lands  in  western  New  York  for  education,  Connecticut 
devoted  all  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  lands  in  the  West- 
em  Reserve  to  the  same  purpose,  and  Pennsylvauia  gave 
sixty  thousand  acres  of  wild  lands  for  public  schools.  The 
legislature  of  Georgia  appropriated  money  derived  from 
the  sale  of  wild  lands  and  loyalist  property  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  academies  in  several  counties  and  thereby 
partly  fulfilled  the  clause  in  the  constitution  of  1777  de- 
manding the  establishment  and  support  at  the  general  ex- 
pense of  a  school  in  each  county.  In  South  Carolina, 
also,  the  people  were  alive  to  the  desirability  of  public 
education  as  is  shown  by  the  presentment  of  the  grand 
jury  of  Georgetown  in  November,  1776:  "2.  We  present 
as  a  Grievance  the  want  of  Public  Schools  in  the  Interior 
parts  of  the  State."  *  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that 
very  much  was  accomplished  toward  the  enlargement  of 
general  educational  facilities  in  that  State.  In  North 
Carolina,  this  period  was  one  of  great  activity  in  educa- 
tional matters,  no  less  than  fourteen  academies  being 
authorized  by  law.'  Some  of  these  were  given  lands, 
others  were  permitted  to  raise  money  by  lotteries,  while 
others  seem  to  have  depended  upon  private  benefactions. 
In  the  matter  of  higher  education,  thisperiod  was  fruitful. 
No  less  than  three  colleges  were  founded  in  South  Caro- 
lina. In  the  case  of  one  of  these,  land  which  had  already 
been  granted  for  the  establishment  of  a  free  school  at 
Charleston  was  now  to  be  devoted  to  founding  an  institu- 
tion for  higher  education  at  that  place.*     In  the  neigh- 

1  Sootfa  OuDll&a  maanaoripti  tn  the 
UbntT  ot  CoBgnM. 
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boring  State  of  Georgia,  also,  steps  were  taken  for  the 
founding  of  an  institution  of  the  higher  grade  to  be  known 
as  the  University  of  Georgia.  The  act  of  the  Assembly 
bears  date  of  1786.^  The  preamble  declares  that  education 
is  necessary  to  avoid  confusions  in  a  free  government 
where  the  people  are  the  rulers.  The  governor,  members 
of  the  Council,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  Chief 
Justice  of  the  State,  and  eleven  citizens  were  to  form  the 
"  Senatus  Academicus  of  the  University  of  Georgia."  The 
officers  of  instruction  and  government  were  to  be  of 
the  Christian  religion,  and  the  property  of  the  university 
was  exempted  from  taxation.  A  most  interesting  clause 
provided  that  all  schools  supported  by  public  money  should 
be  considered  as  parts  of  the  university  and  be  imder  the 
same  regulations.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  legis- 
lature in  making  these  provisions  had  in  mind  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  educational  system  like  that  which  was 
later  worked  out  in  the  newer  States,  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies.  In  New  York,'  Pennsylvania,*  and  North  Caro- 
lina,* the  state  governments  also  interested  themselves  in 
enlarging  the  facilities  for  higher  education.  Everywhere, 
indeed,  as  much  progress  was  made  as  the  resources  of  the 
country  permitted. 

In  no  way  was  the  growing  enfranchisementof  the  mind 
more  clearly  shown  than  in  the  case  of  medical  education. 
Ordinarily,  one  aspiring  to  the  physician's  placestudied  with 
a  practitioner,  living  in  his  bouse,  performing  the  mechanical 
parts  of  the  business,  as  spreading  plasters  and  making 

1  Diget  of  Vlt  LawM  of  tht  Statt  of  Cmnbnluid  CooDt?,  PennarlmiiK,  ud 

Gtorgia,  HBO.  three  jean  Iktei  60,000  acres  ol  pabllo 
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pills,  and  accompanying  his  chief  on  his  daily  rounds,  thus 
gaining  that  knowledge  which  alone  comes  from  actual 
contact  with  human  suffering.  Some  physicians  had  more 
than  one  student.  Oftentimes,  the  training  thus  gained  was 
of  great  efficacy  and  was,  occasionally,  supplemented  by 
attendance  at  the  lectures  and  demonstrations  in  the  insti- 
tutions at  Edinburgh  and  Vienna.  The  first  school  for 
preparation  in  medicine  was  the  institution  that  later  de- 
veloped into  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia.^ 
Its  beginnings  go  back  to  1766  and  are  associated  with  the 
names  of  Morgan,  Shippen,  and  Rush.  After  being  a  de- 
partment of  the  College  of  Philadelphia,  it  became  with 
that  institution  an  integral  portion  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  From  the  beginning,  excepting  during  the 
most  trying  years  of  the  war,  it  prospered,  partly  on  ac- 
count of  the  clinical  advantages  which  the  Pennsylvania 
hospital  furnished,  but  more  particularly  because  of  the  in- 
tellectual vigor  and  enlightenment  of  those  connected  with 
it. 

In  Massachusetts,  the  movement  to  provide  a  school  for 
the  education  of  physicians  came  at  a  somewhat  later  time, 
and  got  its  stimulus  from  the  practice  afforded  in  the  camps 
and  hospitals  of  the  Revolutionary  armies,  and  also  in  the 
facilities  for  dissection  which  they  afforded.  It  had  its 
origin  in  the  founding  of  a  medical  professorship  at  Har- 
vard and  in  the  scientific  activity  of  a  Boston  physician. 
Dr.  John  Warren,  the  younger  brother  of  that  more  famous 
Joseph  Warren  who  gave  his  life  at  Bunker  Hill.*     The  ac- 

IW.  S.  W.  BuichenberKer't  An  Ao-  of  tha   Origin,   Pragnu,   and  Prtttnt 
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tivity  in  medical  circles  also  brought  about  the  formatioD 
of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  whose  business,  in 
part,  it  was  to  examine  those  who  wished  to  practice 
physic  and  give  certificates  of  competence  to  those  who 
came  up  to  its  standard.  At  one  time  it  seemed  as  if  there 
would  be  friction  between  this  society,  and  the  proposed 
Medical  Institution  of  Harvard  College  ;  but  this  was  hap- 
pily avoided.  The  early  years  of  this  new  medical  school 
were  not  very  prosperous,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  its  unfortu- 
nate location  in  Cambridge  where  clinical  facilities  were 
distinctly  limited. 

Secession  from  the  British  Empire  enabled  the  American 
people  to  carry  out  reforms  in  the  treatment  of  poverty 
that  they  had  long  desired  to  make,  but  had  been  unable 
to  accomplish,  owing  to  the  jealousy  of  the  royal  govern- 
ment of  anything  that  looked  like  the  protection  of 
colonial  debtors  against  British  creditors.  Possibly,  the 
two  things  that  most  readily  come  to  mind  when  thinking 
of  the  England  of  this  period  are  the  poor  debtors  confined 
in  noisome  prisons  with  thieves,  and  other  criminals,  and 
the  mentally  diseased  who  were  exhibited  in  Bedlam  like 
so  many  wild  beasts,  or  chained  to  the  walls  of  outbuild- 
ings connected  with  the  almshouses.  The  colonists  were 
no  more  merciful  and  enlightened  in  dealing  with  criminals 
and  maniacs  than  were  the  people  in  England.  The  pages  of 
Henry  Fielding,  novelistandchairman  of  Westminster  quar- 
ter sessions,  contain  no  more  gruesome  description  than 
those  which  have  been  written  of  the  old  copper  mine  at 
Simsbury,  Connecticut,  where  prisoners  labored  and  died  al- 
most in  darkness,  a  hundred  feet  underground.'  Those  were 
the  days  before  convicts  were  separated  from  the  rest  of 

I  Nomh  A.  Fhelpa'i  Bittorf  t/SIm*-      tha  IftMgatt  qT  OoiwfeUevt  «f  aim» 
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the  community  and  housed  and  fed  at  public  charge. 
They  were  marked  by  slitting  the  nose,  slicing  the  ear,  or 
by  branding  and  then  turaed  loose  to  earn  their  food  and 
lodging  as  best  they  might,  or  they  were  transported  be- 
yond the  home  limits  and  sold  to  the  highest  bidders; 
for  punishment  they  were  hanged,  whipped,  or  pilloried. 
Prisons  in  those  days  were  places  of  detention  for  those 
awaiting  trial,  not  for  those  who  were  convicted. 

Glimmerings  of  better  days  appear  here  and  there.  Id 
Pennsylvania,  a  few  insane  patients  had  been  treated  in 
the  hospital  at  Philadelphia  which  existed  by  virtue  of 
legislative  enactment,  although  it  was  supported  by  pri- 
vate beneficence.  In  Virginia,  in  the  winter  of  1769-1770, 
the  Assembly  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  hospital 
at  Williamsburg  "for  the  reception  of  idiots,  lunatics,  and 
other  persons  of  unsound  mind."  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed, buildings  were  erected,  and  within  a  few  years, 
the  establishment  was  in  working  order  and  is  still  in  ex- 
istence. It  is  the  oldest  institution  for  the  care  of  the  in- 
sane at  public  charge  in  the  United  States,  if  not  in  the 
world.^ 

In  the  matter  of  the  punishment  of  crime,  there  was  little 
betterment,  and,  indeed,  the  growing  vigor  of  administra- 
tion may  have  made  the  criminal's  lot  worse  than  it  was 
in  the  older  time.  In  Massachusetts,  in  1789,  there  occurred 
an  execution  that  arouses  wonderment  even  to  a  student 
well  versed  in  the  inhumanity  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  culprit  was  Rachel  Wall.  One  evening  she  seized 
hold  of  a  girl  on  the  public  street,  tore  from  her  head  her 
bonnet,  flung  her  down,  took  her  shoes  and  buckles  and 

I  He  act  U  In  Heiiiii|;'i  Slalntet  tf  lAeXa«t«m£imaKc  Jiytuin</ FfrcJnia 
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fled.  Possibly  the  fact  that  Rachel  Wall  was  an  old  of- 
fender may  have  influenced  the  jury,  judges,  and  John 
Hancock,  the  governor.  None  of  them  seem  to  have  had 
the  least  doubt  that  the  proper  punishment  for  highway 
robbery  was  death.  Rachel  Wall  was  hanged  and  this 
crime  continued,  to  be  so  treated  in  Massachusetts  until 
1804.' 

Instances  like  the  above  were  rare,  probably  because 
highway  robbery  was  not  common,  but  volumes  might  be 
filled  with  descriptions  of  punishments  that  would  now 
seem  to  be  brutal  in  the  extreme.  The  topic  is  not  a 
promising  one,  but  cannot  be  passed  over  in  view  of  the 
clause  in  the  Eighth  Amendment  of  the  Constitution  forbid- 
ding cruel  and  unusual  punishmenta  What  seemed  to  our 
Revolutionary  forefathers  as  an  ordinary  everyday  mode 
of  meeting  crime  to  us  would  appear  cruel  and  most  un- 
usual. In  the  famous  report  of  the  Virginia  law  revisors 
Jefferson  suggested  that  robbery  and  burglary  should  be 
punished  by  four  years  hard  labor  and  reparation  of  double 
the  amount  of  the  property  taken.  Some  of  his  sug- 
gestions, however,  have  a  more  rigorous  sound.  The 
poisoner  was  to  suffer  death  by  ]}oisoning ;  the  duellist 
to  be  hanged,  and  if  he  were  the  challenger,  his  body  after 
death  to  be  gibbeted.  Maiming  and  branding  of  criminals 
clearly  induced  such  practices  on  the  part  of  private  persons 
against  their  enemies.  For  these  maimers  Jefferson  pro- 
vided that  the  culprit  should  be  disfigured  in  like  sort  with 
his  victim ;  if  his  own  countenance  lacked  the  part  dis- 
figured, he  should  suffer  in  some  other  of  equal  value  to  be 
determined  by  a  jury.  These  suggestions  are  memorable 
as  showing  how  little  way  the  foremost  progressive  of 
his  day  had  gone  in  some  sociological  directions. 

1  MiirnnhTiiimn  Hiiloclnl  Sodetj'i  Procwrfirv*,  Saoottd  Seriw,  tix,  11B. 
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In  the  thirty  years  that  have  just  been  passed  in  review, 
the  American  people  had  seceded  from  the  mother  country, 
established  republican  forms  of  government  within  their 
thirteen  States,  and  had  gone  far  in  the  readjustment  of 
economic  life  to  their  new  conditions.  They  had  devised 
a  colonial  system  that  harmonized  with  their  political 
principles  and  was  to  succeed  in  the  coming  century  beyond 
that  of  any  other  colonizing  country  of  the  earth.  They 
had  adopted  a  form  of  federal  government  that  was  new 
to  the  world,  republican  in  essence  and  imperial  in  power. 
These  were  large  achievements  for  a  single  generation. 
No  wonder  that  they  looked  forward  with  hope  to  the 
coming  years.  Announcing  the  ratification  of  the  Con- 
stitution by  New  Hampshire  and  Virginia,  the  "  Pennsyl- 
vania Packet "  on  July  14,  1788,  thus  advertised  the 
establishment  of  the  new  union  :  — 

«'BHIP   NBWS-BXTRA 

"Arrived  safe  in  port,  the  ship  'Federal  Constitution,' 
Per^petual  Union,  commander.  In  her  came  passengers 
Flowiahim^  Commerce,  PtMic  Fofith,  Cor^idenee,  Justice" 
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NOTE 


L  Reunion  In  VirglnU.  —  Owing  to  the  nocritioal  and  filtopietis- 
tio  assertions  by  VirgiDia  writers  and  bi<%raphera,  there  has  been 
much  disoussion  as  to  the  part  played  by  the  Old  Dominioa  in  bring- 
ing about  religious  liberty.  The  aathorship  of  the  famous  sixteenth 
article  in  the  Bill  of  Bights  has  been  claimed  for  Henry ;  *  it  prob- 
ably represented  the  necessity  of  conciliating  the  dissenters.'  This 
declaration  was  in  general  terms  and  needed  specific  legislation  to 
make  it  available.  This  was  done  in  1776,  1777,  and  1779,  hnt  it 
was  not  until  the  pass^^  of  the  act  of  178S  that  the  precepts  of  tlie 
Bill  of  Rights  were  complied  with.  This  law  was  drawn  by  Jeffer- 
son. It  begins  with  the  assertion  that  Almighty  God  hath  created 
the  mind  free  and  that  all  attempts  to  influence  it  by  punishments 
or  by  "  civil  incapacitations  "  are  "  a  departure  from  the  plan  of  the 
holy  Author  of  our  religion  " ;  that  civil  rights  had  no  more  depend- 
ence on  religion  than  on  opinions  in  physic  and  geometry,  and  that 
to  suffer  the  civil  mi^strate  to  intrude  into  the  field  of  opinion  de- 
stroys all  religious  liberty.  For  these  reasons,  "  no  man  shall  be 
compelled  to  frequent  or  support  any  religious  worship,  place,  or 
minister  whatsoever." 

The  doctrines  embodied  in  this  preamble  aroused  the  indigna- 
tion of  "A  Citizen  of  Philadelphia."  He  declared*  that  the  act 
"  seems  calculated  to  destroy  all  reli^on,  and  to  open  the  gates  of 
scepticism  and  immorality  to  the  people  of  that  state."  He  thought 
the  Assembly  of  Virginia  must  be  deemed  unacquainted  with  the 
nature  of  religion ;  "  for  who  ever  read  of  any  in  which  the  author 
of  it  did  not  endeavour  to  coerce  the  mind  into  an  obedience  to  it" 

>  American    Hlatorical   ABtociatlon'i  /or  Rtligioui  Liberty  in  Virgittia;  W.T. 

Papers,  U,  33.    StUt^'s  reply  is  Id  ibid.,  Thom'i  "  Straggle  tor  Rellgioaii  Pr«c- 

HI.  305,  and  Heuiy't  rejoinder  In  tbe  dom  In  Virginia :  tbe  BsptUn  "  Id  JoAm 

lame  Tolume,  p.  4ST.    On  tMa  general  Hopkitu  rniMrdly  Sfudiai,  Mt.lB,  Noa- 

■ubjeet  see  Philip  Bchaff's  "  Cbnrcb  and  10-12,  pp.  lM-81. 

Suta  In  tbe  United  SUtea  "  In  Md.,  11,  ■  Coruidtratioiu    on  <m  Act  <^  O* 

3Sa.  I^gislalttre   of    Flrffinid,  enMfad,   Ak 

*  See  Jeffenon'a  Sou*  on  Yirgiiiia,  Aet  for  the  gtlabKAmant  cf  BeUgioia 

"  Qoei;  nil " ;  W.  H.  Foote'a  Sketdiet  Freedom  [J.  Swanirkk]   (PhUadelphia. 

0/   Virginia,   1,  eba.    zlv,    nr;    K.   B.  1T8Q.    Tbe   lafrUlaUon    ma;  be   eaailj 

Bemple'a     TKe    BaplitU     in    Virginia  IoUDWedlnHenlDg'B8liifiitM</rjryfRia, 

<Rlchmond,  1810),   33 ;    C.   F.  James's  Iz,  rL    Tbe  act  of  ITBS  la  In  tbe  latt« 

J)ocum«nlarv  Hiitory  </   the  Struggle  volume,  p.  H. 
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This  was  printed  in  1786.  In  1387,  Dr.  Charles  J.  StU14  of  Fhila- 
delphia  denied  that  Virginia  iras  the  first  State  to  separate  religion 
aDd  goTemment  and  gave  that  honor  to  "  Bc^r  Williams  and  to 
Benjamin  FranUin  and  his  colleagues  in  the  FennsylTHnia  Coarea- 
tion  of  1776." 
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Professor   EDWARD   CHANNING'S 

History  of  the  United  States 

Mw  Sea^ 

I.  The  PUatiiiK  of  i  Natioa  ia  the  New  Worid,  IHW-IM 
n.  A  Centory  ol  Colonial  HlBlory,  I669-17W 
DL   The  AmericsD  Revolntlon,  176(m789 

Each  volume  is  altracHtely  boutid  in  dark  blue  elotk, 
with  pit  top.    Price  of  tach,  Xa.jo  net;   by  tnaU,  Xa.jo 

It  should  be  noted  that  these  tno  volumes  are  complete  in  themselves  as 
covering  the  whole  period  of  colonial  hbtory.  The  second  volume  in  par- 
ticular covers  the  most  difficult  period  in  the  history  of  this  country,  the  eight- 
eenth century.  The  third  volume,  dow  in  press,  is  like  these  two  largely 
based  upon  original  records,  and  shows  the  development  of  the  people  from 
iosututional,  industrial,  and  social  points  of  view,  in  addition  to  its  review  of 
political  and  military  events. 

The  En^iih  Hittorical  Review  writes  of  the  work : 

"  Many  as  are  the  histories  of  the  United  States,  Professor  Giaaning  has 
ample  justification  in  adding  another  to  the  list,  not  only  in  his  new  point  of 
view  but  in  his  exhaustive  knowledge.  His  narrative  flows  on  so  smoothly 
that  it  is  only  when  one  realizes  the  immense  mass  of  controversies  which  he 
settles  with  calm  common  sense,  the  thoroughness  of  his  bibliography,  the 
sanity  of  his  criticisms  on  the  hundreds  of  authors  consulted  that  one  grasps 
the  (iillness  of  his  erudition.  .  .  .  From  the  conception  of  his  task  it  follows 
that  the  English  background  must  be  kept  in  view,  and  here  Professor  Chan* 
ning  treads  with  the  same  sureness.  His  accounts  of  English  religious  con- 
ditions and  of  English  local  government  in  the  seventeenth  century  are  alike 
excellent.  .  .  .  Early  colonial  history  is  both  complicated  and  controversial, 
but  there  are  few  slips  either  in  detail  or  perspective.  Between  the  mother 
country  and  the  colonies  he  holds  the  scales  lair,  doing  justice  to  Great  Britain 
without  felling  into  the  exaggerated  imperialbm  of  some  recent  American 
authors.  Though  his  heart  is  with  the  colonists  he  does  not  &il  to  point  out 
their  weaknesses,  and  though  tracing  in  detail  the  record  of  English  misman- 
agement he  rarely  exaggerates.  Yet  beneath  this  reserve  there  is  at  times  a 
glow  of  hidden  fires." 
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Br  FsoFESSoR   EDWARD  CHANNING 

Student's  History  of  the  United  States 

With  suggestions  to  teachers  bjr  Anna  BontxoN  Thomson. 

Sm,  lutl/  kather,  %i^  «d 
l/imersity  of  Katuoi,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

"  Profeisor  Channing's  book  ia  in  eveiy  way  admiiable.     1  do  not  betiere 
that  anjr  other  ivoric  gives,  in  a  single  volume,  so  excellent  a  summaiy  of 
the  whole  period  of  American  hutory.  It  isaspIendidtextforHighSdiools, 
University  Extension  classes,  and  general  readers." — R.H.jJoddtr, 
Antktrst  Ctlkgi,  Amherst,  Mass. 

"One  can  hardly  praise  it  too  highly.    It  reads  like  a  romance  and  [hc- 
tures  like  a  panorama,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  accurate  and  impartial.'' 
—  Edaii*  A.  Gronmtor. 

First  Lessons  in  United  States  History 

Cotpf  ^faJet,  aiiulralei,  iimo,  tJloiul 

United  States  of  America 

lamo,  tijo. 
With  SUSAN  J.  GINN 

A  Short  History  of  the  United  States 

New  and  rerised  ediUoH,  kolfleaHur,  imo,  %jjx>  nd 
This  is  probably  the  soundest,  both  pedagogically  and  historically,  of 
elementary  histories. 

Elemoits  of  United  States  History 


Teachers  who  are  in  need  of  a  short  history  which  is  sufficiently  complete, 
and  yet,  on  the  other  band,  is  not  spun  out  by  the  addition  of  unimpoitant 
&cts,  will  find  their  wants  met  in  this  volume. 


By  Professor  CHANNING  and  MARION  F.  TAUSING 

The  Story  of  the  Great  Lakes 


This  book  tells  the  story  of  these  great  inland  waterways  from  early  times 
down  to  the  present  when  they  play  so  important  a  part  in  the  industrial 
pr^TCSS  of  the  Middle  West. 
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The  Government  of  England 

By  a.   LAWRENCE    LOWELL 

PretUaU  af  Bartord  Umtenilj 

Fonnerly  ProfeMor  of  the  Sdence  of  Governmeat 

Author  of  "  Colonial  Civil  Service,"  etc 

In  two  volumes.    Bound  m  the  style  of  Bryc^s 
"American  Commonwealth."    Cloth,  Soo,  f^  net 

The  New  York  Am  calla  it :  — 

"The  remariuble  work  which  American  readerS)  induding  eves  thoM  who 
suppoM  thenudvCB  to  be  prcttj  well  infonned,  will  find  incUapensable  ■  •  > ; 
it  deserves  an  honored  place  in  every  public  and  private  library  in  the  Ameri- 
cut  RepubUc."— M.  W.  H. 

"pTofeuor  Lowdl's  book  will  be  found  by  Americao  rcwleia  to  be  the 
most  complete  and  informing  presentatiou  of  its  subject  that  has  ever  fidlen 
in  their  way.  .  .  .  There  is  no  risk  in  saying  that  it  is  the  most  important 
and  valuable  study  In  governmcDt  and  politics  which  has  been  issued  unce 
James  Bryce'a  'American  Commonwealth,'  and  perhaps  also  the  greatest  woric 
of  this  character  produced  by  an  American  schtdar." 

—  PMadelfiida  PtOOc  Udgtr. 

"  It  Is  the  crowning  merit  of  the  book  ttut  it  is,  like  Mr.  Btycc's,  emphatic- 
ally a  readable  work.  It  is  not  Itnpossible  that  it  will  come  to  be  recognised 
as  the  greatest  work  in  this  field  that  has  ever  been  produced  by  an  American 
sdiolar."  —  Piitslmrg  Post. 

"  The  comprehensiveness  and  lange  trf'  Mr.  Lowell's  work  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons for  the  unique  place  i^  his  *  Government  of  En^and ' — for  its  place  in  a 
class  by  itself  with  no  other  books  either  by  British  or  noD-BritiBh  authors  to 
which  it  can  be  compared.  Another  reason  is  the  insight,  which  diaracteriies 
it  throu^out,  into  the  spirit  in  which  Parliament  and  the  other  represeatatiTe 
institutions  of  England  are  worked,  and  the  accuracy  which  so  generaUy  char- 
acterizes definite  statements ;  all  contribute  to  make  it  of  the  highest  perma- 
nent value  to  students  of  political  sdence  the  world  over." 

—  Edwaxd  Porkitt  in  Tit  Fomm, 
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A   GREAT  WORK  nfCREASED  Of  VALUE 

The  American  Commonwealth 

By  JAMES    BRYCE 


New  edUion,  Uioroittldy  rttised,  vUkfotir  n«m  chaptaa 
Two  Svo  volwiia  %4iOO  tttt 


"  More  empbatlcaUy  than  ever  is  it  the  most  noteworthy  treatise  on  onr 
political  and  soda!  system."  —  TAe  Dial. 

"  The  most  sane  and  iUuminating  book  that  has  been  written  on  this 
country."  —  Chicago  Tribune, 

"What  makes  it  extremely  interesting  is  that  it  ^ves  the  matnred  views 
of  Mr.  Bryce  after  a  closer  study  of  American  institutions  for  nearly  the  life  of 
a  generation."  —  San  Fraruisco  CkroKtcU. 

"The  work  is  practically  n 


"In  its  revised  form,  Mr.  Bryce^  noble  and  discerning  book  dcswcs 
to  hold  its  preeminent  place  for  at  least  twenty  years  more.^ 

— Record-Heraid,  Chicago^  ID. 

The  American  Commonwealth 

Abridged  Edition,  for  the  use  of  Colleges  and  High  Schools. 
Being  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Govemmoit  and 
Institutions  of  the  United  States.    By  Jaues  Bryce. 

Ont  tciumt.    Crown  Sto,  xiii  +  541  pofes,  ti.fS  "^ 

"  It  b  a  genuine  pleasure  to  commend  to  our  readers  the  abridged  editioD 
of  '  The  American  Commonwealth '  just  issued  by  the  MacnuUan  Coinpaiiy- 
Mr.  Brj'ce's  book,  which  has  heretofore  been  issued  only  in  two  volameSi  bu 
no  peer  as  a  commentary  upon  American  political  institutions.^ 

—  FtMic  Ofimim. 
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